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In the ninth number of this work appeared a condensed 
epitome of all the information which we could glean, whether 
from published reports or hitherto unpublished official docu- 
mente, on the subject of the Khonds—their country, the mode 
in which we were suddenly brought in contact with them, aa 
well as the social and religious characteristics by which they 
are 6o peculiarly distinguighed. 

In the tweltth number of our work, we furnished,—execlu- 
sively from official documents rendered accessible to ua by 
‘the liberal policy of Lord Hardinge—a detailed account of 
the firet series of Government measures for the extirpation 
of the atrocious sytem of human sacrifice among this singular 
remnant of the aucient indigenous tribes of India. These 
mensurcs, though infinitely creditable alike to the Government 
and its accredited agents,—from a comparative ignorance of 
the inner life and structuro of Khond Society oa well ns 
inadequate apprehensions of the real nature and extent of the 
difficulties involved in the attempt,—did not terminate in any 
satisfactory results. Still, they were not wholly profitless as 
regarded the ultimate realization of the main object contem- 
plated. Far from it. Ino preparatory point of view, they 
were of essential service. They helped to shew how ver 
deeply the abhorrent rite of the Meriah sacrifice had struck 
its roots into the physical, social, and moral being of the Khond 
tribes hitherto visited—like the aged pine on tho mountain's 
brow, insinuating its downward fibrea into every crevice 
of the rock, with euch outspreading force and cleaving 
tenacity, that to sever it from ite commanding position, might 
seem equivalent to the rending of the rock itself’ mto fragments. 
They served effectually te expose the utter insufficiency of 
some of the plana and processes which had been benevo- 
lently suggeeted,—fairly tricd—weighed in the balances of 
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eriment and found wanting. They tended to lay bare tho 
radical—the suicidal evils involved in such an undertaking 
being conducted in contiguous districts, by the agenta of two 
independent local jurisdi istiona, under the pruidance of two 
independent Governments, such aa those of Madras and 
Bengal. They conclusively demonstrated that isolated, ooca- 
sional, desualtory efforts, however congruous in themselvea and 
vigorous in execution, must ever cnd in diaappointment; and, 
consequently, that nothing could prove commensurate to the 
great design, short of a combined, sustained, continuous and 
systematic effort, based on the suggestions of past observation 
and experiment, and prosecuted, it might be, for years, with 
unrelaxed and untiring energy. 

Impressed, at length, with such views and sentiments, or 
views and sentimenta somewhat akin to these, aud in order 
to pave the way for more effective measures, the Supreme Go- 
vernment resolved to depute an officer on a apecial mission tute 
Khondistan—a special mission of preparatory inquiry, rather 
than of immediate action. The opening of routes and passes 
through the wild tracte—the encouraging of the commercial 
intercourse between the lilla and the piains by al 
meane, and the establishing of fairs or marta for that purpose— 
the raising of a scrmi-military police force from among the 
hill men, upon a footing similar to that of the Paik company 
of Cuttack :—theae and other kindred objecta of a general 
character were those to which his attention was to be chiefly 
and more immediately confined; while, in regard to the great 
ulterior purpose aimed at, viz, the abolition of the Meriah rite, 
the injunction was, that “he should coutiously approach any 
inquisition into human sacrifices.” * 

he officer nominated for the prosecution of this important 
mission was Captain Macpherson. And we are bound fo aay, 
that never was there an appointment more honorable to the 
Government or to the object of its choice. It was altogether 
one of high disinterested principle, with which sinister fayour- 
ittsm had nothing to do. uring the Goomsur war in 1836-7, 
Captain Macpherson, while on survey under ordera of the 
Commissioner of Goomsur and Souradah, through his own 
indefatigable industry, obtained possession of copious materials 
which be carefully arranged nnd reduced into the form of 
an elaborate report. This report, which he was called on ¢ 
enbmit for the consideration of Government, contained, o# 
formerly indicated,t a full, clear, systematic, and authoritative 


* See No. XII. p. 79-60. + See No, IE. p. 2. 
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dissertation on the whole subject of the Kbondse—sheddin 
on e@ topic, whether primary or subordinate, a full an 
steady light which we look for in vain elsewhere. Sucha 
document could not but recommend its author to a high- 
minded Government—exclusively and disinterestedly bent, in 
this instance at least, on a notable philanthropic achievement. 
To the talent for original and recondite research displayed 
in this report, and te the courage and patience exhibited under 
the personal toil and fatigue voluntarily encountered in prose- 
cuting it—and to these chicfiy, if not alone, was Captain Mac- 

herson indebted for the patronage of Government. In 4 word, 
fe received the appemtment simply and solely because, from the 
multiplied proofa of superior fitness which hia own labours had 
afforded, he was honestly adjudged ta be the best qualified for 
the successful ascomplishment of rts leading objects. 

During the prosecution of preliminary enquiries, respecting 
the parta visited, their resources, the different classes of their 
population, and other topica of a general character, it waa 
deemed proper that the Government of Madras should super- 
intend the procecdings, and that their more immediate control 
should be in tho hands of the local agent to that Government. 
In other words, the officer appointed, though his niission was 
a apecial one, was not to act directly, agon independent agent, 
under the orders of the higher authorities, either at Madras 
er Caleuttn. He was only to be head assistant for Khond 
affairs to the Commissioner or Madras Governor's agent in 
the Ganjam provinces. 

Since the parts, formerly visited and reported on by Captain 
Macpherson, lay to the sertk in the hilly regions of Goomsur 
and Bond, his purpose now waa to ascend the Ghats to the 
south of Goomaur, and stretching westward between it and 
Chinna Kimedy. This, accordingly, he did in December 1841, 
In pursuit of the special objects of hie mission, his route lay 
through the Khond district of Pondacole, with its six thousand 
inhabitants; and Bori with ita twelve or fifteen thousand. At 
Guddapore and Sonapore in Beri, he waa also visited by 
Khonds from the fertile and populous district of Guladye, 
with ita seven or ten thousand souls; aa alac from the Hill 
parts of Bodoghoro; from Kimedy, both southward and 
westward, to the boundaries of the Jeypore and Kalahundy 
Zemindaries; and from the tracta which lie towarda the wost 
and north-west, as far as Shubernagherry. 

These were the limits of hia enquiries, owing to severe sick- 
ness which soon disabled himself and ucarly the whole of his 
attendants. 
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Tho insalubrity of the climate has repeatedly becn reforred 
to, as one of the chief diffcultica in carrying out any designs 
with respect to the hill population. And never, any where, was 
the obstacle of climate found mora formidable than on the 
present oceazion. In the most favourable month of the year, 
nader every precaution, the proportion of persons attacked hy 
fever, of a large and mixed camp, after a residence of but 
twenty days in the Tile, was about ninety per cent. The party 
haymg been immediately withdrawn, few died; but nearly 
all who suffered, including Captain Maepherson himself, were 
invalids for months; and the dread with which the people of 
the low country of avery class, regnrded the region of the 
Ghats became extreme, 

But, though the period of sojourn above tha Ghats was 
thus untowardly shortened, it was improved to good purpose. 
A vast deal of new and valuable information was obtained, 
respecting the country and its inhabitants. The agent’s 
puccesa in this respect preatly redounded to his credit, and 
anply justified the decision of Government in selecting him 
fur the arduous and delicate task. For arduous and delicate 
it was in every point of view. At the very outset, was the 
agent confronted by the most formidable difficulties. Without 
something like a confidential intercourse with the natives, it 
is clear that there could not be that free and unrestrained 
expression of sentiment, on both sides, which was easential to 
the main object of the mission. But how, in the face of oppoa- 
ing ditfeulties, waa euch intercourse to be established? Let 
us hear Captain Macpherson on the subject :— 


“The impressions which existed amonget the Khond population respect- 
ing the Government which were denved from our operations in this 
quarter in 1836 and 1637, were deeply marked by fear and mistrust. And 
notwithstanding tha use of everf art caleniated to dissipate apprehension 
and to give assurance that my intentions were purely friendly, all tho vil- 
leger were deseried before me, EF therefore halted in the first valle 
within the hilla, until] felt quite satisfied that different ideas were both 
established there, and had in some degree preceded me. The nearest 
hamlets soon gained confidence, Then a section of a tribe ventured to 
come out from the forest, not rashing into my camp in wild and fantastic 

ocession, armed and dancing, with shoute and stunning munic, a8 is the 
ashion of these Khonds, but approaching without arms, in extreme fear and 
requiring mach encouragement to come to my tente, while apies from all 
the tribe around anxiously expected the result of the experiment. Tho 
alarm of the first comers having been dispelled, other partics by degrees, 
but very cautiously imitated their example; and I then moved on. Another 
eonviderable pause at the next stage brought all the tribes within a circuit 
of many miles to my tents, and thence forwards, roada were laboriously 
cut for my pageage through the forest—and I bad to choose between those 
offared to me by the rival tribes, who daily crowded my camp: under these 
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errcumatances [ felt some degree of confidence that I should not materially 

mibkapplehend the obecute aud difbcult phenomena which [ wished to ob- 

gente, and that I could gencially communicate the unpressions which [ 
eslied.”” 


In these and similar ways, by an admirable combination of 
prudence, eoncilintion, and firmness, were fear, mistrust, and 
jeslousy supplanted by the opposite feelings of dawning hope 
and kindly confidence, The change which ensued was ike 
that which follows the melting away of the icy accumulations 
of a long and severe winter. Ithad about it all the freshening 
slow and budding promise of a genial sping, It looked hope- 
fully to a summer of glorious blossoms and an autumn of 
mellow fruit. 

To the leading points of tha copious information now receiy- 
ed, we may now briefly allnde. And first of all we may begin 
with the glance that ia afforded us of the genernl features 
of the country :— 


“Tho chato of Ghats in thia quarter rs formed of a central ridge which 
11n3 nearly from Noth to South, and i spread into a boken table land of 
varying breadth, having amean elevation of alout 2,000 feet Thie irre- 
gular platena is supported to the Eastward by infesior ranges of Inlls which 
run parallel to it, and which are connected with it by buttresees The 
Faliles are deep, nariow, and complicated upon the great seale, confused 
upon the emall; the dramage cutting ite way thiough vast masses of dett- 
tue which encumber them = gramitic gneiss, which 19 oceastonally capped b 
laterite, 18 the onty iock. In some tracts it decomposes in houlders, whic 
preeent amanapeable surface to the pionecr, mm others ite structure 16 uni- 
ormly massive Adich and yarious futest, biaken by occasional patches 
ef bambu jungle, covera the whole surface, and extends, according to my 
information, supported by that obtained by ( aptain Hill, without a emgle 
neak, through «space of two degiees to the Westward. In this fotest 
sie found all the :aluable timber trees of tha country, and these have been 
fipated down from Seuradah to the mouth of the Russagaila rier at Gan- 
um, ot very low rates ‘Lhe dammer tree abounds in these tracts. Tt has 
been ascertained, (by the reference of specimens to Calcutta,) that 1t 18 not 
the saul. The vegetable prodacta of economical value of this part of the 
Hel countty, whither cultivated or wild, are indentical with those of 
Goomaur.” 


The traffic carried on between the hill people now visited, 
and those of the jlowlnnd districts, in spite of the fearfully 
rugged mountain pathways, was found to be vastly greater 
than had been previously supposed. From the hills there wore 
annually sent down fo the low country about ten thousand 
bullock loads of turmeric alone, and about four fhousand bul- 
lock loada of other articles, such as tamarind, mustard, arrow- 
root, sweet oil, ginger, cotton, wax, honey, red and yellow dyc: 
red pepper, plaintatns, sweet potatoes, votch, &c. Tho articles 
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of trade taken #o the Khond country, were ealt, salt-fish, iron, 
cattle, brass vestels and ornaments, tobacco, woollen cloth, 
coarae red cotton cloth, coarse white cloth, with flowered edgca, 
eonrse white cotton cloth, cheap chintzea, wilk, beads, &c. Of 
the cight toutes by which this extensive traffic waa conducted, 
in the country between the Goomsur Maliahs on the north, and 
those of Chinna Kimedy on the south, the agent was enabled 
to ascertain that, which, though far fiom promising, waa de- 
cidedly the best, with a view to future improvement and 
enlarged commercin! and oulituy objects. 

He found the population to consist chiefly of Khonds, both 
Benninh and Malsh;* aleo of Hindus, including the petty 
clucta of districta subordinate to zemundaries, with their con- 
nections and followera, the few i1esident hill merchants, and 
the paika; t and of certain classes, who are neither Khonda 


* Fo: the distinction between thear, sco No IX. page 27 


+Io his unpublished Repoit Coptom Marpheison supplies the following far- 
ther partieolans — 

“Tho only tuo district chiefs ure the mibtary or *# Tut" Rayah cf Cattmg.in 
Bedozhoin, aod Goddapore nt hinoa himedy (he formeri9 an old min who his 
BOMm# 11 prtation for bhrevdaese, Ind for wduence wilh the Khonds ‘The ]itter » 
a boy of fourteen, whom I ofered wilh +11,0 to bus being tumcd to account a9 
en lnehument in futura mewnics towuds the Khonds, but he appewed of lithe 
promine, ginning Up mn eechiion wil in ignorance, the Brahmin teacheis sho 

we bern proeured for tim havo all died i the pestiential chmete of Guddapote. 
Imide tis people promise to find another imttinctor for him His aflaie are 
minsiged by be. mother, a grispiog old dewer in tuimene 

These Tat Rajaht respectisel) icknowledzo the superiority of Bodoghoro and 
of Chinn Kimedy bj the pryment of nomial tubute, and by othe: forms, they 
enjoy amall tricts of corn land which wore orally ceded ta them by the Khonds 
for theu support, and they levy certain imposts upon the hilltrade Tho tabe oftaehed 
to them, besides, mike them annual offerings of good will which ate collectuely of 
value hey pompes’ considerable mnfuencc, but no manner of authotity over the 
Khonda, the first condivon of thit influence 1s thor esnction and countenance of 
every Kbond usage whaterir It would immediately cease were they te pretuine to 
oppose of to condemn any point of ther religion or of the moanneis of the anoint 
yoasters of the anil They accordiagl temun yericetl) neuter brtwivt the saci 
Acuing and the non saenficmg tibea Far from afiveting disapproval of the worslup 
of the latter, the Guddipore Raysh for example, Renda his paikea in a body, it the 
requcet of the presiding pitnareis, to firs salotea in honor of the gieat rite upon 
every pec won of its performance 

The Hull Paks are the descendants of Hindos who are anciently placed in the 
Bhond country to mntain the influence of the Rayik, and ie keep ike frontiei 
They have nearly all macd thew blood with that of the Khonds and have i « 
considerable degree acquired therr mannera, habits and feelings ‘hey are detn- 
buted over the country im smal) stockade: or * Ghoreinh,” or in frontier poste 
called “ Gumah.!" They have adopted ta a grent extent the Ehond superstition 
but without forgeting the names of their Hindu Gods, or all the sdena connected 
with them They receive no pay, but submet on small tracts of land given to them 
by the Ehonds They take a leading part In the not and fertiaty which accompany 

¢ dercmony of umn sacniice, but take uo abore of the flegh 

These two peity chicfa, and ail the other Hill Rajahs of Orissa, worship, elmont 
excingircly, under names and forms endlessly vancd, the froddens Darga itis 
selnowladged, that they noarly all offured human rictima at her phripes, ane, or at 
the farthest tuo, generations ago, and it » diffleult to datermune “hin thowe 
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nor Hindus, of whom the moat important is the Dombango or 
Panwas, who are the chief instrumenta in kidnapping victims 
for snorifice.* 

The relations between the Klonds and the zemindaries in 
which they were said to be respectively “ included,” he found 


singuioacy rites were digcontinged in each cane, of if they have pet finally ceosrd 

The Braimana uf the jow country esmert stiongl} that no surh practices ia now 
thought of the Doud Rajih admitted to me, that hig father, sud the iummedate 
predecessors of all the neighbouring Zemindanes npon the Mahanudt hal pric 

tiscdit) Itwroonatintly performed by the father of the late Ryjih ct Goomaur 
at the shrine ef BDigh Dew, at Koladah, 4nd occording tn some servants of the 
fimily atene time by the litter bimsclf There were ationg grounds far suspicion 
that the Meherry faonly offi.red 6 victim in 18, in the Hill temple nedi Berham 

pore, where the rite was worientl, olserved by at to a great ovtent Humes sxcribces 
are Still performed, arcordimg to aniveret) belief, mm Busta, and im Jeppore, and in 
the adjomng Zcmind w4 te the West md the South to the Godavers, and they are 
rentainly performed by the Brinjwiet who trade between the Nispore and Gha 

tughur countrics and the tows. Lhe few Puroluts whom [lave bad oppettunitics 
of questioning closely, and who I hid reasen ti beheve spoke truth, after dilating 
upon the great temptation to celibaste the aite, have ended by odmittme m some 
way its practice still, and generally in the form of a question os by osking “wine 
the gatenajs of the templta are drenched with the go of sheep and oxen, and 
the fcast of Durga, sho con tel) whithe: some drops of mare picclous blood, tu 
ling sticcese tu the designs of the great, miy not be spilt within 


*In No. IX p. 47, null be found a full description of thie peeuhar clase. The 
folluwong additional siitements fiom Captim Maepheinon s repoit of Apri 1642, 
wall tend etill farther to Wlustrate thew character and office — 


“T havo addroteed the most ciefyl enyunt to the aulyert of the fimimion of ham 
sa tina inn the Khon worship by the Hambange or Paneas by thon sight ahduetion 
{Inn theft wither parhisc i the wow ¢ ountry inl dv the pile of theo ofn ollymanz 
With a yew to etcertin the modlaot pe ratuaz thas wes atel there exact chiraier 

Pana is the wre ger aanently Fraweafagen the AG assogeaied wert aerefcrag feet t 
participrte fully ws the relywons Kay nd Relings ef the Ahonds and 4h ate thear iielut 1m 
hi abaolote mecesnty of the gteatrie Puooniny fun and the denn te obtain thy fara 
of the Khonds by wham thay are jaotected ate atnioligsd thage ehicl ammedicte mi evigs in 
LLinge v1 ton, 04 thi 5 an feuerally the only io0ic4+ whieh they aqagn to stiangert, 
Put ut tha sumac time Elylure, thet tie an strong indfucucid bs the vonvichon thst, 
In Taking pluviaon for tha obwriauce of the chut ordhhaimece of thio Gods, they perioi a 
an act ot the hushoas 1eligivus merit 
an well se Panwas when 1 want sii chakdien agiu tims, ¥eT} TO In hhonds 
did so after the disturbanceutin da ores ind the uct ia Lely (the Finn w bempg mbub- 
tants of the bills) ae nels indented) 22 oth pice at att apelaging from mined 
motives can be in ptople the fiatuica of whost moval chalacter are 26 atnkingly dau 


Se wditaitvhle aml ap important anaeflis the performs ofa stenice hell to be m some 
dusirirta, thot a Panwi show ag th lacdheld | om tin Khond traut of toltummm 
umeds, hat batily rowed himselt quid tu thi luvitiot Ah od sncuts ty offi ring & human 
+i¢him at bis oWn ehpe ine, ot & oust to Ww lob all the Rhoeuds and Panwa of the distint 
Welt mt 

‘Lhe strength and the diversty of ieoing whuli exists on this tule t even tetas 
Tetenheis of the same fms uw shewno by thi following tatumint accqudintally made to nh 
by at tye-witnes =A Pawn af a mii distr t hyynoeed tu ge o iow months wo 
With Kime Ehonits te Gating i Bodoghoro, wlare the rite wabharnd Anmiune 
Whot he out there saad to him—" Bo you hive been makimg trathe of the bipad ot your 
Oftspang' ami epatin bu face = The Bounds sed m) indement, womeduitels proscd 
round, and most anaes): offered him every eort of canselation saying ‘that buffalue o! 4 
TOAN 18 ignorant thet by the devotiow yo! the ile of jour chuld te the gods al] maubiod late 
bencithd, hut those ode themeelres will wipe that wittie fiom jouw fice” 

Tt wm ceitun, bot obly that other Panwas baardes thow who are permanent) qoreiin 

With asoruiogg Ehowl tribce, provide yurtums, but that theese are most gcne- 
rally procured in the fist watance, by Panwas of the low country of mired relapon Hien ¢ 
the question ot the degree in which reli gout feeling entiurs inty the motives of this pra 
CUrers, & Question whieh i obvoush of bagh Rapurtenre In the application to thom of pani 
lawa, on be determined guly by apeoual inguuy in eahcase * 
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to be precisely the same ag those already described” au subsiat- 
ing in’ Boad wad Goomsur. The Bennish Khonds inhabiting, 
as in the north, the dower ranges of the Ghats and the adjacont 
tracte, were “ distinguished solely by their partial adoption 
of tho [linda ideas, manners, and customs—the most advanced 
amongst them pressing against tho impassable pales of Ilindu 
eivil and religious life.” The process of conversion was going oi 
asiidy. Sections of tribes which are now Benniah were 
varely Maliah in their habits fifty years ago- And in the outer 
ranges of the hills, one member of a tamily was seen carefully 
affecting Hindu manners, while the rest adhered religiously 
to their primitive customs. To the Klond superstition which 
they retain in full they add much reverence for Kali or Dur- 

a. They have alao adopted “the Ilindu drese and mode of 
building, and speak the Uriya language. They abstain reli- 
giously from the cultivation of turmeric, the staple product of 
Malish industry, and the most valuable crop of their soil.” 
They have exchanged “the Khond for the Hindu plough,” 
They use “inilk and ghee which are abhorred by the Maliah 
Khonds; and they forego as barbarous the practice of dancing 
in which the latter delight.” Such are the Benniah Khonds, 
‘the result of the alow and difficult process of assimulation 
betwixt the primitive and civilized peaple.” While the pri- 
mitive race was found thus aspiring to approach and blend 
with the more civilized people, it was curious and intcresting 
to note a union which had taken place, through plain motives 
ata single point, betwixt their superstitions. The Hindus, 
when they aszumed the Khond soil in this quarter, adopted the 
chief Khond Dusty or rather duad of deities, as their Gram- 
Devata, or Tutelary God, under the name of Khondiwi; and 
Brahmans have ever pince officiated with Khond pricats at his 
shrine. His worship, like that of every other deity in this 


*Bee No IX. page 26-28 As the euljact ut of pract:cal importance, ne moy 
qiote from the abuie mentioned Report — 


"The rol iion of the Khowl tribes ta the semmdanes in which they are yespectirel 
tocladied, was oLigmells tomukd hire, os T teheve, im all emular CODES ehewhele, upon 
4 inte Common wit and was mcompuned by turn whith marked the retatiie power 
abd cirilization of the parties = Mute at aginst aggrce ied, e28 ite fest condition whilst 
the Khonds, bemdes pocialiy wsisted the Rayahs in ther alfenure ware The Hindu «helt 
were reminded of the cigia od their wotherty by Jonmal arts ot anveriture whih ware 
porlormed| of thin wietiun by the pyaar of tosh amporteot tribes, while the heada 
0) fhe peinittive ra proecired rom ‘i wml, Sth tetarh not ns vassaly, bul 24 infenor: 10 rank, 

Leto Le en. , honw 
ne try ese picavd ta eh pak . Lu mo tguities rah rary appellation 
e Khonde muir, also corti tinga of pexduce which dnd nat h 

reaam bing feudal drpendeuwe, aud the other chief pole | by sich ii bat ie 
their aha hoent een ta have leecn tit of seem tthe Dusoed feste io eet the 
batt cone oftqnd in secriive a the Kindo capt is, " bla ol giving their ol to drag the 
ane at the featt al Jugerath, ap Tally) sptwhin rel wwonth 

the saim parties at the prow nt da ei 2 ye f honk pubtisty lel ween 
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art of Orissa, became partially confused with that of Du 

ut it is etill discharged with regularity and pomp by thi 
joint ministry. 

Aa regarded the Maliah (Hill or Highland) Khonds of the 
regions visited, Captain Macpherson found, that they had the 
“same general system of social life as the tribes of Boad, 
Goomsur, and Duspallah.” There waa the samc division 
into tribes and branches of tribes; and society was governed 
by Patriarchs and Councils, having the same public authority. 
There were similar rules of istercourse betwixt difforent 
tribes; while usages similar in spirit aupplicd the place of 
civil law. The customs relating to every form of propert 

were nearly the same. Tho Inwe of hospitality were identical. 
The paternal authority waa the same; and there was the 
same patriarchal system of family life. The Ehonds of these 
tracta devoted themselves to agricultural industry as exclusively 
aa those of the northern districts. 

But with all these generic resemblances, it waa found 
that, in several pointa of vital importance, the manners and 
domestic habits of some of these tribes, togcther with the 
details of individual life, and their ideas concerning tho relation 
of God to man and the ritual of worship, were stnkingly differ- 
ent, from those which prevailed, not only in the north, but in 
other dircctiona all around. The chief points here adverted 
to, and which were of tho nature of a new and rand discovery, 
namely, dhe prevalence in certain districts of the practice of 
Jjemole infanticide, and the abstinence in othera from the horrible 
ritual of human sacrifice, have formerly been deacribed.* 

It was gratifying to find the decision with which the non-sa- 
erificing tribes lelt, spoke and acted on the remarkable difference 
between themselves and the surrounding tribes. Captain Mac- 
phorson thus writes :— 

“Tha non-sacrificing tribea expressed in the strongest | the 
grief and indignetion” with which they contemplated the immous anid 
revolting worship which wae im progress; and numerous incidents gave 
aenurance of their sincerity. 

The fielda wore strictly guarded by night and day, leat an enemy should 
desecrate the soil uy jotroducing a shred of the flesh, while they avowed, 
it may be obearyed, their somewhat contradictory fears from such an act; 
firet, and chiefly, leat the wrath of their greater deities should aries to their 
destruction, cursing their soil with barreunesa, and denying them offs 


IZ 
bué secondly, lest some of their lesser Goda should acquire a taste for the 
dreadful food, and desire to be gratified with it in future.t For it was 


* Sce No. TX. p. 52-84, andp 64. 


+ That thie remark may indicate more of the philoaophy of observation and 
experience than ane might at first suppose, may appear from the follow.ng passage 
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belevyed that experience hacl proved the latter to be a well giounded fear, 
In a spot of jungle in Cattingia which was very valuable ae the content 
resoit of wild animals for the sake of a salt which effloreaces on ite soil, same 
peonle of Guddapore, «et eral yeara ago, buried a fragment of tha flesh of 
arictimn Trom that ume forth, no game haa been killed there by the 
hantsmen of Cattingia, while those of Guddapore find 1t with unfailing 
eertunty These ae believed still to supply the genua loci with the 
dk aed food. 

The Khonds of the viliage of Miltringids having been aceidently asked 
to dig some holes for the stakes of a grass shed in my camp, erpreseed 
ther readiness to fell wood, o1 to render any other aersice, Wut declined 
to dieturh im any way the eurfare of the ettth at that particular time, the 
daya immediately meceding the fall moon in December, when it wie beng 
broken all around for the reception of the flesh of yictims, and it may he 
observed that a Khond o1a Hinda who has heen prescot ut a surifice 
would here run the nsk of bemg put to death, were he to appioach a 
non-saenificing village within seven days after the ceremony; but after that 
time he ww reckoned pole 

The saerificng toes of Guiddapore, apon the other hand, were every 
where m a state of high exultation wud exeitement, engiged in performing, 
or in joeparmng to perform the grest and vital rite, npon the obser ance of 
which they beheved that then own well bemg, aud that of all the world 
bole depended.” 


The non-saciificing tribes, as might be expected from their 
avowed abhorrence of the impious rite, hoped and wished that 
Captain Macpherson would declaie and enforce the final and 
absolute determination of Government respecting it—proffor- 
ing, in that case, their active co-operation in the work, The 
snerificing tribes, on the other hand, very naturally viewod the 
subject with very differcnt feelines. From the circumstance 
that no decisive and comprehensive measures had been adopted 
with respect to it, while partial interterence had taken place, 
one very gencral impression which prevailed, was, that the 
Government was indifferent to the snciifice. Another equally 
srevnlent impression waa, that whether the Govermment weie 
indifferent to if or not, it had no just right to inte:fere with it, 
And this opinion was cuppoited on grounda which were held 


mt Tayto.'s Natareal History of Somety. Treating of the aubyct of connibahem, 
the author obarves, that “nothing 19 more certain thin that a depraved and 
unvatnral appetite, when once formed, bat a tendeney, not only to continue but 
to increase. Ebi 1 notoriously the case with the dirt-eaters in the West Indus, 
and im a simular inatinee, which came within the author’s knowlkdge. A youn 
girl, about nine Pearsaf age, contricted 4 habit of chewing cindare, she hidin niged 
it for some tame before she waa distovered, and then every ble effort was 
made to cure her of it The wtmoat watclfulnese fmled, and abe dict a sictun 
to her depraied appente A fiend, whowe name J am not at liberty to mention, 
has favoured me with notes of & conversation with » man, abo under pressure 
of famime at eri, had eaten « partol one of bis companions He declared tbat dAe 
foaling of wef drappeared at the ccoond or thtrd meal, end did not return during 
the Axa diye that the crew were reduced to thi hornd fare He added, that sffer 
Phe lager of many years, Ae naver thought spon the twhpee ¢ without Aindiany eau 
strangely mungiid with foatinng , and finaliy, that it wae this enetinetive feeling 
which rendered him most reluctant to ailude to the aubycot ” 
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to be perfectly unassailablo in reagon and justice. These 
grounds were the following :—that the rite had been practised 
from the beginning—that it had been sanctioned by the Rajale 
—that it was casentinl to the existence of mankind in health 
and to the continuation of the species—that it was indiepen- 
sable to the productive powers of nature by which men live— 
that it was necessary to the Gods for food—that ita suppression 
hy the Government would be ag unjust as the abolition of the 
Hindu worship at Pari (Jugernath) and that they (the Khonds) 
were willing to submit to a decree which should include with 
theirs, the worship of the Hindus and the Mussulmang—that 
the victime were the property of those who offered them, being 
bought with the fruits of their labour upon the soil—that the 
parents of the victims made them fully over to them through 
the procurers—aud finully, that the Gods had positively ordained 
the rite. 

In these circumstances, what courae, with a view slike to 
immediate and ulterior vbjects, was beat to be pursued? They 
could not be directly denlt with, on the score of allegiance, as 
subjects, since no such dietinct relations had any where bean 
established with the Khends, but in the fow Mutahs of Goom- 
sur, They had no conception of any social relations except 
those which existed between the drifurent groups of tribes, 
and betwixt these and the zemindaries. The British Geyern- 
ment they regarded with very various, uncertain, and inconsia- 
tent feclings, amongst which vayue apprehension or fear greatly 
predominated. Morcover, in the existing state of opinion and 
iccling, it did not appear that any real advantage could have 
urisen from temporarily preventing any of the sucrificea then in 
progress. Captain Macpherson, a3 the result ef multiplied 
experence, painfully felt that the effecta uf interference on his 
part, casually and en passent, could have been but “to wake a 
few sacrifices be deferred uniil the next full moon, or to make 
lé neceasary to replace one or tw liberated victims ;—while, in 
the moan time, confidential interoourse with all, probably all 
intercourse with the sacrificing population, would have ceased, 
aod his immediate objects be defeated.” 

The course, therefure, which these and other ressona as well 
aa the spirit of bis instructions, appeared ta prescribe to him, 
was, in the first place, tu attempt to communicate to these tribes 
the few clementary cunceptiona relative to the character and 
the Foneral objecta of the Government which must precede the 
establishinent of any beneficial relations with them; aud 
secondly, both to contradict the impression that the Government 
regarded the rite of human sacrifice with indifference, and tu 
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repudiate the idea that consciousness of defective nght on our 
part prevented us from udopting decisive measures for its sup- 
reesion, To these gene proparatory objects, accordingly, 
Yaptain Macpherson specially addregsed himself; and his own 
account of the result is given in these teruns :— 


* When it was asserted, that the designe of government towards the hill 
people were thous of paternal benevolence alone, not, as was presumed, of 
hostihty; that the existence of the mta of human eeertfice was a subject of 
the deepest concern to the government, and of horror to al] mankind beyond 
theae hijla; and that the nght of the government to suppress 21, ae a rite 
which all mankind concur in condemning, not as erionegua, but as impious 
and unlawful, did not adaut of a question,—if when these aseerlione were 
made and argued upon, it cannot be said, that comiiction was produced in 
the diecermog minds of the Khond patriorchs, thar previous judgments 
were certainly modified, or suspended, ani] confidence ond good will, and 
the mclinetion to Geheve that benefit alone was intended towaids them, and 
the dispontion to yield obedsence in retuin were engendered; whi'e the 
government wus committed to no ppecific course of proceduie.” 


In this career, however, so full of promise, Captain Mnoc- 
pherson was suddenly arrested, by tho fearful distemper already 
alluded to—which broke out in his camp with all the violence 
and rapidity of a general epidemic. But had no fruit resulted 
from the mission, beyond the discovery, fur the first time, of 
ceitain Khond tribes who practised infanticide to an almost 
unparalleled extent, and of certain other tribes who did not 

ractise the atrocious Metiah sacrifice,—such diacovery would 
have been an ample reward for all ite labours and sufferings. 
With reference to the observance and non-observance of these 
abhorrent rites, the agent was now enabled, with eome degree 
of precision, tomark out and divide the country into five clearly 
discriminated iracts, as follows :— 


* Ist. The tract of hall country which 19 included im the zemindaries of 
Goomsur, Bord, and Durpartah, the area of which may be estimated at 
2,500 square mules. [th halytanta, with the exception of a fuw tribes on 
the southera boundary of Goomeur, offtr human sacnicea, butdo not prac- 
dice female mfuntiide. 

Q@nd. A stupe of country connected with the zemindaries of Coiradah om 
Souradah, and about 400 square mules in superfictal extent, in which nother 
the rite of harman sacrifice, nor femate infanticide te practwead. 

3rd. An irregular tract included tn the semindaries of Souradah, Cora- 
dah, Badoghoio and Chinna Kimedy, the area of which may be estumated 
at 2,000 square miles. Thera tha Khonds do not offer human sacnficea, 
but the practice of female infantiends is universal. 

4th. A portion of country inthe zemindary of Bodoghoro, of which the 
extent may be 400 square mulea, Init neither the practice of human aact- 
fice, nor that of infanticide axiata, 

Sth. Tha remaining pottion of the regwn of the Ghats which w ineluded 
in the Ganjam district, and which ruos from near the eouth weatern frontie: 

Goomeur in Lautude 20, to beyond the 19th parallel. [te erce ye between 
2,000 and 3,000 aquare mes, and it i poopled with Khoods and Souraba, 
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both of whom sacrifice human victimea, but do not, it 2 believed, destroy 
their female offapring,” 


Captain Macpherson was now in circurostences to aubmit, or 
rather, in an improved and more authoritative form, to re-qubmit 
for the consideration of Government, the definite plan of ope- 
tations for the pradual suppression of the Meriah sacrifice, 
which he had suggested in his report of Juno 1841. The 
viows and principles then expounded were only for the most 
part confirmed by Inter observation and more extended expe- 
rience ; while BOTDE of thom auch aa, the formation of g Khond 
ocal mili corps, like the Bheel corps, the opening of lines 
of counmunivation, and the establishment of fairs which should 
tend to draw the hill tribes from their fastnesses into friend] 
and familiar contact with other men, and to enlarge the circle 
of their pocial wantu—were virtually in accordancc with those 
which had been alrendy indicated by the Government. 

At one timo it waa our intention to satisfy ourselves with a 
very brief statement of the lcading views of the agent, and 
then to shew in detail how they were practically exemplified. 
since, however, latterly, a series of unforseen and untoward 
evonts—the graver portion of them wholly unconnectcl, except 
by the casual coincidence of time and place, with the agent's 
more specific operations—has not unnaturally led to the sound- 
nesa of hia general policy and plane being called in question, we 
deem it an act of justice to him and his work, to enter into s 
fuller exposition of both than we otherwise had intended, or 
would haye decmed at all necessary. 

And here, at the outset, it is important to keep in mind that 
the views of Captain Macpherson have not originated as of yes- 
terday. These views, whateycr may be thought of them now, 
were formed, after a careful survey of the physical, social, and 
religious habitudes of the Khond races, as tar back as fer years 
avo. Early in if41, they were submitted in a matured and 
well dizcated form, to the Madras Government, and subse- 
quently to the Supreme Government of India. And a0 sensi- 
blo, so rational, so bottomed on experience, and so promising 
ag regarded the provability of thoir renlization, did these viewu 
appear in their grand and prominent featares, that both the 

upreme and the Subordinate Governments were induced to 
receive them with well merited favour. The consequence was, 
oa already atated, that Captain Macpherson, on the sole ground 
of his own personal mecrite and the toasibility of his plans, was 
appointed the priacipal agent for the Klonds—hias predeceseors 
in tho agency one thereby virtually superseded. And as in & 
former number (XII) we endeavoured to do ample juatico to 
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those predecessors in the work—indeed ampler justice than 
we have avy reason tu suppose had over been publicly rendered 
to them before—we shall now pursue the same impartial course 
with reference to the successor. In doing 0, we ehall make him 
apenk very much for hiroself, and furnish our readcra with the 
means of judging very much for themselves. 

In hig report of 1841, Captain Macpherson, after furnishing 
thoee deeply interesting detail, reapecting the mountain Khonda, 
of which a faithful epitome has already beon auppliod in Nu. LX. 
of thie work, proceeds to a consideration of the practical mea- 
ures to be adopted towards them—-both aaa question of policy 
and with reference to their relivion, In oder to enable his 
readers clearly to apprelicnd the real adaptation of the sug- 
gested mansurce to the peculiaritice of the case, our author very 
properly sets out by referring in a geucral and summary way 
to the more material facts in the history of the Khonds. And 
whoever will be at the pains of looking bach to the firsé 
article in the xt number of thia work, can be at no loss to 
understand the import and appreciate the value of the follow- 
jing condensed statement :— 


"These tubes have existed frama period of the remotest antiquity, a, 
they ate seen at present, nearly elated by manners, languaye, and preju- 
dices of rece from the surrounding Hindu population, while thoy have 
Ixen until recently completely cut off by the inturyused Zemindatry domains, 
frou all contact, froin all relations with the successie Governments which 
these hate acknowledgcd, ‘T’o these Zemindarnes they have been attached, 
undividually, and in lonely coberent groups, a6 independent but subsuilinute 

IPG. 

‘The bariuer by which they were thus separated figm our immediate pio- 
tinces Was buddenly remoied by aut assumption of the Zamindary of 
Goomewr for areas of tubute, which was followed by the iebeluon of its 
Rajah, in the end of the year 1535, 

‘hat Chief reured before a force which advanced 10 apprehend bum, and 
to take posbession of his estates, into the Kbond districts above the Gilats, 
slueh were Most anclently attached to Goomsur, aud there he soun uflen 

ied, 

A small body of troope then penetrated the great mountam cham, for the 
fiint time, to endeavour te obtain pospession of his hetr, of the remaining 
members of bis family, and of hra treagures. 

‘the region ito which it advanced waa entutly unexplored. Of the 
Khond peopie we knew nothing pave the name. We were igmoiant of the 
nature of the conuectiona, whih esubseted beiween them and Gooinsur, 
erthe neyhbowing Zemindarices, We knew nothing of ther somal orga- 
nization, of their feelings towards the late Zemindar, or towatds ourselyen, 
of ther numbers, then Janguage, or their manners: while they could have 
formed no idea of the character of our power, of ow views, of any of om 
objects. 

A paitoi the mountain population was already combined againat us, 
without apy suspicion on qui pult, in untiipation of ihe cowse which we 
pursued; and was ajrayed im the name of every authority whub they 
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regartled as legitimate, confirmed by the most binding religious sclemnities, 
and im the sacred name of hespitality. 

The dying Rajah bad obtamed a pledge from several of the tribes of 
the plateau, given belore their great divinity, to prevent in any event fhe 
capture of hus family which had suffered treatment in the Inet degree dis- 
honorable at opr bands upon a former occasion when taken by Colonel 
Fletcher's force* in 16's. 

lhe disposition of the Kbonds, at first considered amicable, sas observed 
to tend towards hostility, upon the apprehension of there distinguished 
guests; bot the enetanee of their pledge fitet appeared from a boid, start. 
Jing, and partially enereesful attempto fulfil. Lhey rove and ov erwhelm- 
ed a amall detachment which (contrary to the intentions of the Commiesion- 
er) was employed to escort a portion of the family of the Zemindar by a 
difficult pasa from the platezu to the low country, putting to death, to 
present there dishonour, seven Jaies of his Zenana. 

The tnbes which were chiefly uwophcated in this movement, immediately 
felt the weight of our vengeance. But the extreme omkliness of the 
aivancing season soon after campelled us to auspend active operations. 

At the end of the rams, aluge and neaily fresh force of every arm was 
axagembled ta compel the unconditional submission of the Khonds, moh - 
mg the surrender of their Vatnarchs, and of some officers of the lato 
Rajah, who had taken refuge with them, anid a preuise for the future, to 
yell to us the obedience and tho senices which bal been given to Goomsur, 
that obcdience being supposed to comprehend subunssion ta the authority 
of a Basaye” of cui appomtment 

No opposition was offered to our aihance. Rut the Ahonds 1efused 
with the most admirable conetaner, to limg their natal heads, or their 
guests, bound to ouracaffoids ‘The countiy was dud utterly desolate. ‘Lhe 
population *a% unceasngiy purened by the tiveps. At the end of about 
two months, the Rigak’s Hindu offtcers were mich up for a reward mm the 
Malah. of Bord = The Patnarcls of the offending drtiuct of Goomsut 
were betrayed one by one through the Naiks of the Rorde: nud the Hindu 
mhalutants of the lill,, with the exception of the chief Dora Biaaya who, 
favored or feared by all, eseaped to the Patna Zemuudary, fiom whence, hay- 
ing obtained the protmee of bis hfe from the Commesioner for Cuttack, le 
amnetiine after came 1p 


‘The Khond Chiefy of Baramitah were condemned and eveented almost 
without erception. 


Sunnis, of the exact terms of wluch FE am not informed, weie given 
generally to their up sed hes 

Sam Uisaye, the Zfrde employ. of the Khonds of (odlroghuto, a thee 
trict pecently connected sith Bord, wos invested with the anthouty supped 
to belong to the office of the clnet Ihsaye of the Rajih ot Gouwsiu, au 
with a title, in the room of the fellera Ahond Patuatch Dora Bisse, 

By Act XXIV. of (549, the Zummdaus of the Ganjum and Vizigapa- 
tam distaicte, with the territories ot the connccuted tubes, were icmoyed 
fiom the operation of the rates of the ad rimstiatien of Civil and Cum- 
nal Justice anit for the collection of Revenne, and pliced aoder Agents 
imsiiucted by the Government of Foit St George, 

These Agents administer the establshed Cunmnal law anode: slightly mo- 
dified rulea of procedure. They administer the Civil lw and the Revenue 
Jaw modified m like manner, with these prenerpal exceptiune thut questions 


# Col. PF. dvisted otth his officers the Ladies and treasiics of the Royih, ad was 
dummused by a Court Mai tiol en 1517, 
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of disputed succesuon to Zemindary Estates, and to lands held on any apo- 
ciea of tenuie analogous 10 the feudal, arc nat determined judicialiy, but 
decided by the Government upon the repot of the Agent, o& questions of 
pobey, andin cases in which landed property, held on these tenures, and of 
conuderable value, 16 involred, an appeal hea from the decrmion of the Agent, 
not to the Court of Sudder Adatut, but to tha Governor in Council. 

Qur authonty 19 acknowledged, in any degree, in the Kbond districts of 
Gooisaur alone, which our arma reduced. And no permanent advantaga haa 
attended the efforta which hava been made towards the abolition of the rite 
of human sacrifices, 

Thue it appears, that we firat met tt mountam Ehonde of Goomeur ne 
the ancient and religiously pledged allies, and at the same time the hose of 
rts rebel Zemindar, with whom from thetr situation, and from our pore , they 
had necessarily exclusive relations, A portion of them, in prolvund ino- 
rance of the chatacter, and the objects of our power, blindly offered resistance, 
and euftered the extreme penalties of rebelhon, 

We have heretofore neccasatily met the Hull tiber of Omaaa every 
Rhee cle in the same chmacter alone, viz. ae allies of Aemindare in re- 
volt Thus did we fist encounter the Khonds, noth of the Malanudi, 
ariajyed on the side of the r¢bel Rajah of Khurdah, and ander cicumstances 
neatly analogous, aa [ am mformed, oceuned our first coll.on with the 
holes, over whom we have emcee established a chreet influence, and thea dtd 
we meet the still andeatmbed Sourah 1ace leagucd mote o1 fes¢ permanently 
with the rebel Chics of Viaianagram, Golcondah, Kimedy and Malcondeh. 

And for the futuie, there existe the same risk of collision with other see- 
fiona of the hill population, aq the alle of numerous Clrefs of extensive 
and little known domaine in the distiicts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, 
bewdes the rk which may arise from our bemg in womediate contact with 
them.” 


Alter this brief but Tucid historical epitome, Captain Mac- 
herson proceeds to enquire, “ What ave our leading objects with 
respect fo Hear tribes ¢° 

hese leading necessary objects he conocives to be the follow- 
ing :—lst, “as a matter of policy to induce their acknowledgement 
of our supronacy, aud to calablodl relations with them as subjects which 
shell superscde their eaclisice relations with the Zemindaries as 
alties.”"—2ndly, “ with referciee tu leir ichgion, to offcct the aboli- 
tion uf the rite of Auman sacrifiecs,” 

The next question, therefure, is, * How, orin what way are 
these objects to be successfully accomplished?” Here Cap- 
tain Macpheison most ciuphatically replies that the firat and 
most indispeneabla condition of their accomplishment ie— 
Peace. Nay more, he poos on brieily but conclusively to show, 
why it musi be so. 

he direct and more immediate olject contemplated by our 
Government, was, the abolition of the rite of human sacrifice in 
the religioua ceremonial of the Khoad race. Now that rite, as 
fully shown by Captain Macpherson, is “an act of worshi 
which is of the very czsence—the vital fact of their superati- 
tion—fonning, in one point of view, ite very eum.” It is arite, 
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moreover, which is sanctioned—and thia is particularly worthy 
of being noted—by “ the practice of the only other religion, 
and by the authority of the only civilization herotofora known 
to them,” viz. the religion and civilization of the Hindus. It 
had alao been well established, that the “moral character of 
the Khonda is eminently distinguished by tho power to resist 
coercion.” Then, again, as regards the territory occupied by 
them, Captain Macpherson remarke, that it is connected chiefiy 
with Zemindars, “over whom out authority hae never been 
practically established "~that it “extends over a space of 300 
miles in length, and from 50 to 100 in breadth, between the 
Mahanudi and the Godavery, and is included artly in the 
Madras, partly in the Bengal territories, and partly within the 
limits of Nagpore "—that it isa wild inaccessible region, * com- 
posed of forest, awamp, and mountain fastnesaes, interspersed 
with open and productive vallies "and that, from its deadly 
climate, it is “‘ habitable with safety by strangers, only durin 
a few montha in the year.” Farther, Captain Macpherson, wi 
refarence to our power of repeating such a contest aa that of the 
late Goomsur war, pointedly refera to the fact, that “the force 
which was assembled there, in the sacond year, amounted to 
nearly one-half of the Madras troops of the line, which—tha 
army being then distributed at its usual stations—-were avail- 
able for foreign service; and that the sufferings of those troops 
from sickness, during the firat year, was greater than has been 
recorded of any other force whatsoever.” And yet, it was 
only a mere section of the Khond tribea against which the 
war was waged—only a mere fragment of their territory that 
"MA ltogetice Captain Macpherson’s conclusion, from the 

r Captain ergon’s conclusion, from of, 
was, thet “ the character of the Khonds and the physical cli 
of their country combined to preclude any attempt to effect the 
suppression of their great religious rite, by force,as a prumary 
measure.” * 

The queation, then, at once arose, “ through what means, ex- 
clugive of the agency of force as a primary measurc, may we 
Acquire the direct authority over such a population, which is 
necessary to our purpose, or the accomplishment of the desired 
change in their religious ccremonial ? 

If at all practicable, the firet and most important step 


® But whale, for the reasons above stated, wo were procladed from the uee of for 
a6 & Primary measure, Captain Macphorson would have it to be carefully hept mgt 
ef es, 1m epecral Canes, Foy ultimate and roondar Dears bo nee maja he, “We 
ain As mas great mayors eny tribe, it ms hiy adranta 
ons, quis posable, to corres cravecualss” 7 be MBMy ad 
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would seem to be, to secure the establishment of our supre- 
macy or sovereignty over them, and consequently, of distinct 
relations with them na subjects, 

But, force being excluded, how is the establishment of our 

direct sovereignty to be sccured, any more than tho direct abo- 
lition of the Meriah sacrifice? To this Captain Macpherson 
in substance replics,--by conferring appreciable and valued 
benefits; by ministering to some of t cir tending social wants; 
by acting on some of the leading tendencies of their character, 
Now, by watching narrowly the workings an! conditions of 
the social system among the Khonds—the spirit of their man- 
nersand habits of feeling—Captain Macpherson was led to 
conclude that Justire was the grentest of their wante,—the 
want, too, the regulated supply of which would be universally 
hailed as the greatest boon. ite, therefore, unhesitatingly pro- 
posed, that, among the measures, by the combination and gra- 
dual development of which, we might hope to acquire a 
direct authority or supremacy over the Khonds, the offer and 
attempt to administer justice, by arbitvating, not merely be- 
tween individuala of the same tribe, but also between their 
several tribes and authorities, should occupy the foremost 
lace. 
This being the master key to the system of measures origi- 
nally suggested by Captain Macpheraon--approved of and 
adopted, in principle, by the Supreme Governmont—and sub- 
sequently acted on, in practice, by their author,—we may now 
furnish his own exposition of them :-— 


“ Ttis obvious, that the voluntary and permanent acknowledgment of our 
sovereignty by there rude societies, muat depend upon our ability to dis- 
charge enefcially and acceptably towards thee, some portion of the duties 
of sovercignty-—that they will spontaneously yield allegionce to ua, only im 
Teturn for advantages which are suited in form, and in apirit, to their 
leading ideas and their social wants. 

Now tt a # distinelly that the great social defect for these clusters of 
irives——a defect which they iave in some quarters feebly aftempted to remedy,— 
is, the want of a supreme coniroliing authority, a power able to orbé- 
trate Getwiet different tribes, and detwiat irthes and the cemindaries; and 
tent napa we may, ly direct aad by indirect meons, to 4 certuin 

; cidiming and receinin lance fs refurn—and isying 
Jowndation of a general ascend id ene faving the 

The Patrearchal authority safices for the maintenance of order and security 
within each tribe, Bui, without, all is discord and confunon, Betwizt 
Tribes, are every where seen disagreements, conflicis, feude withow! end and 
without remedy, aud ihe zemindars are ot once the allies and the chief cne- 
sidan of each Khond Society, 

Justice betwixt t soctetios te, in ct word, the great wont which is 
deeply feltby ail; and I found the expectation that ikove tribes tay be 

brougai to receive tf at our hands, to the exteat which naturally gires rise io 
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sone of the sentiments of allegiance, pon ike fact of the geacrai pretiominance 
af pacific feclings and interesis amongal those which are known fo me; pon 
their kaving,in Boad, besides tasi:tuting fhe ies of federal chief—s germ 
of chief Magistracy-——-called in a set of Hindu functionaries, one of whose 
chtef duties ts the settlement of feuds ; upon the consideration thal rude men 
are universally prone to yield a high degroe of moral obedience to civilized 
Power when judiciously and benevolently erhiidied: and finally upen Ais 
fact tn my iattied eqperience—tiat the heads of the few tribes whose con- 
Jidence I had an opportuntiy ta gain, acting instinctively from the necessity 
of ikeit stfuciion, uniformly destred to make me the orbiter of chore differences 
uth otker tribes, with which there existed no malice authority competent 
io : 

What we may require of these aocicties, on the other hand, as subjects, is, 
in my opmon, exoply thu—Thata Tbe sball in no case aid any other 
party agaimet ue, winle itahall yield ua active assistance when we can engage 
to discharge towards it the remprocal duty of protection—and thie obliga- 
tion of lefence 1b 6 pam that wa must, until epecially prepared for it, be 
very cautious im undertaking, lest wa mcur the risk of evils greater than 
those which we would remove; viz, the 1ek of those which attend war in 
the region of the Ghats. 

The only forme of pultic authority of which the Kbonds have any idea 
are theer own partiiarche) form, and the tyrannies of the zemindars, And 
our authority, to be accepted, must bear, uneguivocally, both the external 
napect and the epuit of the former, as the tubes of Nowth America firet 
submitted to the Sovereign of England only as their Great Father. 

Tt te plain, that while our supremacy should be acknowledged by signi- 
ficant forma distinct froin those by which tha rank of the zemindara has 
been bitherte recogtised, we abould carcfally avoid the impotition of any 
oneious conditions, or marked badges of vassalage, upon a people in the 
last degree jealous both of the form and the substance of liberty.” 

By “ allegiance,” in the foregoing extract, Captain Macpher- 
gon tells us that among tribes, whose conceptiona of the rights 
and duties of separate societies ara so loose and inndequate, he 
must, in the first instance, be understood to mean “ vaguel 
and generally a sense of deference to our power and our civili- 
zation, combined with feelings of attachment arising from the 
expericuce or from the expectation of the beneficial excrcise of 
the former.” And in approaching tho Khonds to communicate 
now ideas of this or of any vther class, care ought to be taken 
that it be “through their patriarchal heads alone.” Now he 
proposed this to be dune, and what other subsidiary or auxi- 

iary measures night or onght to be omployed, may be ga- 
thored from the following statement :— 

* Our firat object muet therefore be to win those hoads te our pu ' 
and thia is to be accomplished—Iet, through the personal influence of the 
Agent of Government—2ndly, by addresemg to then individually, every 
form of direct ond indirect inducement which their character aod situation 
indicate aa likely to prevail, 

Tu ostablishy pereonal influence, I believe that there is but one mode of 
procedure. The Agent must pitch bis tent with each tribe until ke 1a 


regarded by ite heads aa their beat frend, until they are fully assured of 
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lng perfect knowledge of ie mtuation, end of hig pathy with it. The 
only unequnocal proof of thar confidence beng their distinct and fited 
desire to make Jum the arbiter of their most important interests, with which 
ther own institutions are too weak to deal, and as before observed, ao far 
as moy liosted observations go, the tendency to invest brim wth this charac- 
ter, when the condition of personal confidence 1s fulfilled, 19 universal, 

The frst foundations of the general authonty which we seek to build up 
are to be lad through & wise exercise of the power which may thus be 
conce 

Ae to direct inducements to subservience to our views, there fortunately 
exuts one object of demre to the Kbonde, through which, in some mtuations 
at lenat, the heads of society may be very powerfully swayed. 

Every Khond has a passionate desire to possese land; and it were fortu- 
nate if the tnibes of the nface of the Ghate could be won by the 
grant of all the nearly valueless jangle tracta of Goomsur and Souradah, 
and if thess upon the Mahanud: could be gained by the mmuler wastes 
of Boad and Duspallah. 

Had each chief Patriarch of the Goomsur Mahahas, for example, a home 
m the jow country where be might cecamonally reside without beng per- 
Imanently separated from hia tribe, he himeeif, bis family and his depen- 
datta would acqwre new ileas, new tastes, new wants; would becc me 
familar with Hindu society and accustomed to intercourse with the 
ofhcern of Government; would be brought immediately within the ephere 
of any influences which we chose to address to them,—nltimately, perhaps 
. direct education might be brought to bear upon them, 

The mk to be guarded agwnet would be, lest by conferring upon these 
Patriarch. scparate and independent property, im 2 situation where they 
must acquire new manners, and become involved in new interests, they 
should become eeatranged from and abould logs influence over their tribes 

Gifts of money, cattle, &c. are the remaining most obyiona wncentives to 
co-operatn, o: rewards of etertion, which may be presented ia the Patr- 
atchs,——and convemently given to them in teturn for their yearly offerings 
of homage, or for thous made upon their secession to office. 

A veiy considerable degree of influence may be exerted through dressed 
of hone, titles, and honorary pnvileges; any accidental epithet, a com- 
phmentary mick-name given by “ the aaah” becomes hereditary, and 1. a3 
tenacion y adhered to by a Khond family as a title of nolulity 1s 1 

uTOpe. 

Lastly, T regard the employment of the Kbonds m pubhe services cuted 
to the peculrarities of their character and situalton, ae amongst the most 
waportant Toeans at our disposal for the accomplishment of the obyecte 

oned, 

The formation of a Bheel Corps, which was gradually subjected to dieci- 
pline in the Bombay preewlency, haa been found to change entirely the cha- 
racter of the poruion of that people ta which the measure was apphed,” 


Direct authority over any of the tribes having once becn 
acquired, through any or all of the means now indicated, 
Captain Macpherson proposes that that general authority ahould 
be mildly and gently exercised in inducing them to abanden tho 
abhorrent rite of human sacrifice. In approaching thia muro 
ypecifia and arduous eubject, he strongly urges that our firet 
endeavour should bo to obtain influence over the pricathood, 
by the systematic ase of every moans which the minutost 
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hnowledge of their habits and situation may suggeet—it being 
carefully obacrved that the Patrierche alao are always to be 
regarded as virtually, if not profeesionally, priesta. As a 
subordinate but essential object, he aleo pointe strongly to 
the necessity of obtaining the cordial co-operation of the 
gemindara, connected with the Khond population, Their 
direct influence is generally grent with some particular tribe 
or section, and they alone ean afford the minute local informa- 
tion respecting peraona and things which is neccssary to the 
formation of any plan of operations. They may themeclyea 
be powerfully acted on by honorary gifta and privileges, 
or by the prospect of a remission of tribute in the event 
of success. In order, however, to the effectual carrying out 
of any ayatematic course of operations, Captain Macpherson 
strongly insisted on the necessity of including in one plan, 
directed by a ginele agent, the whole of the Khond tribes, 
south of the Mahanudi, whether in the Benzal or the Madras 
territories, On this important point, hig own atatementa arc 
clear and conclusive :— 


“The tribes connected with Boad, Duepallah, and Goomenr, for example, 
of which the two former zemiundarics are in the Cuttack, the latter in the 
Ganjam district, may be ead, in ome sort, to belong to one social system. 
They are ail linked together im eome degree, by ties of mterest or of feel- 
ng; and any diffmence im ther treatment would preclude all chance of 
their Requiring distinct ideas of the character, or confidence m the objects of 
our power. While experience piotes, what their character sould lead ue to 
anticipate, that where concessions ate to be made, they wil far more readily 
enbrace a common than 4s tarious lot. ‘Theea yiews were strongly 1m- 
pressed upon my miod, apon the following occasion, 

‘Vhe Rajah of Boad wag required in 1936 by the autbouties on the South 
Westero frontier of Bengal, but in terma which are oot precisely known 
to me, to announce to the tubes of bis remmdary the abhorrence of the 
Government of the Merah mte, and to exert his authority for ite bup- 
pression, 

lle represented to me, then at Boad, that I knew if wae m his power 
to yield even a formal obedience to this order in the case of many of the 
Khond distrets, only +f bis messengers were allowed the piotection of my 
camp; and that protechon I very willogly gave, as the occasion promised to 
afford me valuable opportunities of obvervation, 

A conmdersile degree of alarm folloued the rerespt above the Ghats of 
the communications of the Rajah, which were, I believe, made in veiy 
vague and sarious teims to the different Chief Patnarchs. 

Councile met every where. The whole population waa deeply agitate, 
and ali friendly intercome with we ceased. In the remote and sequester- 
ed datrct of Huttabaria ot was beleve that [ was come to cnforce com- 
Pluanca with the mandates, and on atriving there, } fonnd that actne pie- 
palations had commented for moistance. Very seuioug rosulta threatened, 
when the opportune appeaiance upon the seene of the grat Khonro of 
Boad, whose fucndelip J had previously made, removed every difficulty. 

The Khonds could arnve at no distinct conclusion respecting the real 
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meamny of the intunations which wears thus made to them; and, under all 
the circumetances, if was exceedingly difficult for me to give any explana. 
tron of them. But the tibos having made out that no coercive measuies 
were then mtended, and that I, at least, was thera with views purely 
firendly, they gradually became at ease, and laid their minds bare to me on 
the whole subject. 

In the end, they consented, without mach difficulty, to deliver up their 
vichm-children to me, aa other trilce have done to other officers; and not 
as ngnifyiag the slightest witctton to rehagwesé the rite, but as a pence offer- 
ah or a mark of deference for our power. But to this suzzender they aseent- 
ed, only on the express condition that the trebes af Goomsur should also be 
regured to gepe up thew orehme. ‘The Merah children they looked upon 
merely ah propert of a certam value, and as victima which could be i1- 
methately replaced. Their ical and deepest anviet} wae, lest they should 
even seem to submit to a necessity which was not acknowledged by all tho 
tnbes within ther social ephere. 

As the authorities on either ecdle of the Mahannds did pot on this 
occasion Het in conceit, the necessary requisition could pot at the moment ba 
efictually made m Goomeur for the fulfilment of the condiaon stipulated, 
and so the :ictime ware not liberated ; and the tnbes wera left bowildered 
between the apparently discrepant councils of the two Governments. 

I may remark here what I should haye supposed to be self-evident, but for 
much proof to the contrary, that nothing can be effected, many case, eithor 
by the sumple hberation of sictims wlach can bereplaced; or by tha pre- 
vention of sacrifices at any particular time, or in any single district, when Livy 
can be performed, at some saciifice of convenicnee, elsewhere, and at 
another season. Had these victims in the Hoad Waliahs boen liberated, | 
wan afterwarda distinctly informed that a larger number must have sufferid 
in their stead, 

I venture, then, to evpreaa with some confidence the opinion, that the 
same general meaburcs, conducted by the same agcny, shoatd embrace the 
whole of the mountain Khond. pepulation South of the Mabanudi, whic- 
ther included in the Madras or in the Bengal presidency, 

Co-operation must also, without doubt, be requried on the pait of the 
Government of Nagpore.” 


From the preceding statements we briefly and summarily 
deduce tho following conclusions, ag cabhibiting the leading 
or salient points in Captain Macpherson’s proposed plan ol 
operations for the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice. Coercion, 
na a primary measure, is utterly to be repudiated, as demon- 
atrably impracticable. And yet, in order to attempt tho object 
with any hope of ultimate success, it is indispensable to ac- 
quire an influenco or authority over the people, which may 
eventually amount to a divtinctly recognized supremacy 
or sovereignty. The gradual establishment of this paru- 
inount authority is to be expected from the steady, uniform 
and systematic prosecution of various peaceful and conciliatory 
measures of an acknowledged beneficial character; and moro 
capecially, and above alll, te administration of justice in acror- 
dance swith the spirit aud forms of Kitond éutitutions, not 
only among contending individuals, but also between hootile 
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and conflicting tribes. The administration of such justice, 
on approved principles of equity, not according to the forms 
of British but Khond usages, must be entrusted to a single 

ont, with exclusive jurisdiction over ail the Khond tribes. 

nd lnstly, the varied and accumulated influence thus acquired 
is to be brought to bear, with a gentle but ateady and augment- 
ing pressure on the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice. Or, 
to state the whole subject still more compendiously :—admin- 
ister justice a4.a means towards the acquisition of the needful 
authority; and then employ thie authority aaa meana towards 
the extirpation of the odious rite. 

As to tho cfficacy of the mensures thus indicated by him, 
Captain Macpherson ventured to expreas “ the strictly con- 
ditional opinion, that the project of success appeared to him 
to be auch as to authorize o systematic attempt to attain it,” 
—that a “long, laboriona and fortunate course of cxertion 
night ultimately achieve the desired purpose, which has 
rarcly been surpassed in difficulty and delicacy”—and that, 
in Ins belicf, “such exertion, to whatever extent it should 
proceed, would be productive of bencficial effects alone.” 

To many, all this may scem abundantly plain and palpable 
“yea, 20 plun and palpable ng to excite their wonder why 
it should be thought to need so much elaborate elucidation, 
or be decmed worthy of challenging 60 much eclat for the 
author. Such a cool, off-hand way of dealing with the merita 
of the subject need not much aurprise ue Thue has it 
alwaya been with the sucecusful discoverers or propoundera of 
any principle or aystem of scientific grandeur, political impor- 
tance, or cconomic value. What more plain than the fact 
of the carth’s motion round the sun when once established 
by Coperniena; or that of univergal gravitation, when once 
demonstrated by Newton; or that of the advantazeousnesa 
of free trade, in thinga material, when onco clucidated by 
Adam Smith ; or that of the utter inadequacy of the free trade 
principle, in things intellectual and spiritual, when set forth 
with the glowing cloquenee of Chahnurs! Dark, or obscure, 
or but faintly discerned, or perhaps not discerned at all, before 
discovery has unfolded them, or demonstration has catablished 
them, some of the mightiest principles that regulate the oper- 
ations, whether of the physical or moral univerec, may, eub- 

uent to discovery or demonstration, appear so plain and 

pable, aa to excite no wonder, except, perhapa, the wonder 
that they were notalwaysrecognized and acted on. Or, asan old 
writer has quaintly exp it, “ Nobody will give any body 
the credié of firat discovering what every body might have found 
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out at any time.” Now to thia general category of useful 
discovery we have no hesitation in referring the adminiatration 
of justice principle, i the very peculiar use and application of it, 
so distinctly pointed out and expounded by Captain Macpherson 
—leaving every one to make whatever deductions, abatementa, 
or additiogs he pleasea, on the score of relative magnitude and 
importance, 
at! it may here be asked, had no one before spoken 
of or proposed to deal out juctice to any of the IKhond 
tribes? Doubtless, in the nature of things, cases must hava 
arisen that would lead to something being said about justice ; 
others must have casually arisen that would Iced to actual 
interposition in the way of arbitration with a view to equi- 
table adjustment; and in the case of the Goomsur Zemin- 
dary, which had been formally annexed to the British domi- 
nions, inatances of outrage and other violationa of law would 
occur, calling for the interference of the authorities, in the 
same way as in the case of out-breaks, disturbances, or 
violences, among any other class of actual subjects. But ail 
this does not amount to, doea not approximate, does not 
even come within sight of, the apecific use and application of 
the peculiar acheme of justice propounded by Captain Maopher- 
aon, Decause of certain casual guesses, certain coincidences 
in expression, and certain incidental vague allusions in the 
Writings of the ancient Greeka, it has been alleged, snd a man of 
learning like Dutens could even write “an erudite but singu- 
Jarly erroneous book te prove” that they had anticipated “ the 
eatest scientific discoveries of modern times.” For example, 
it as been argued that “ Empedocles, Democritus, Pythagoras 
and Plato were perfectly acquainted with the doctrine of 
gravitation; and, by dint of forced translations, something 
coincident in expression with the Newtonian theory is certainly 
elicited.” But, aa has been unanawerably replied, “ Newton's 
incomparable discovery was not a vague guess; it wea a positive 
demonstration. He did not simply assert the fact of gravito- 
tion, he discovered the daws of its action.” Paley, in speaking 
of the clear, unhesitating, emphatic atyle in which the doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality is announced in scripture, as compared 
with the doubts, conjectures, and perplexed inquiriea of the 
heathen, thus proceeds :—* it is idle to aay that a future etate 
had been discovered already :—it had been discovered as the 
Copernican system waa ;—it was one guess among many. He 
alone discovers, who proves.” 
So, in the spirit of these remarks, and without any intended 
or implied comparison os to the relative importance of the 
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different subjecta would we also say, with reference to the 
claime of aptain Macpherson and hia predecesto ra, Po 
regarile the grand central principle of his pra scheme for 
the abolition of human sacrifice among. the Khonda, That 
principle, as expounded by him—«eized with a firm, steady 
and comprehensive grasp—deduced as an inevitable corullary 
from observed facta and shewn to be at once applicable and 
potent,—does not appenr, so far as we can learn, to havo been 
cven so much as casually or hypothetically hinted at, or inci nt~ 
ally announced, or aaserted in the paeving form of a probahle 
fuens, by any that preceded him inthe work. The Hon'ble 
Mr. Russel, in the second of hia admuable Report-,* distinctly 
declared, that “it had been hitherto our policy to take no part 
in the internal broils of the hill Zemindars and their subjects, 
who have been left to acttle their differences in their own 
way.” And amid the valuablo sug¢estiuns which he offers, 
there is none recummendatory of a change of such policy. 
Licut. Hill, in hia able Roport of the 2ad July, 1838,—when 
drawing the attention of Giovernment to the very deplorable 
state to which the Kalshundy conntry was reduced, chiefly by 
civil dissentiona and quarrels ainong the members of the Ruling 
family,—astates, that, in his repeated interviews with the 
individuals between whom these unfortunate quarrels existed, 
Loth parties “carnestly enfreated that their claims might be 
decided by an Exrapean authority; and buth professed their 
willingness to give security, for abiding by that decision in good 
faith."¢ But this is the statement of an isolated fact which 
ia connected with no general conclusion, still loss with any 
scheme or proporal for the extinction of sanguinary rites 
nnong the Khonds. Mnrjor Campbell, in his capacity as head 
neatatant to the Governor's Agent in Goomsur, wae atten called 
on to decide cases in which Khonds were concerned who had 
become Dritich anbjeets by the annexation of such portion 
of their territory as waa included in the Goomsur Zemindary. 
—But wo find no trace of his deducing from these decisions 


¢ Dated, lth May, 1837. 


+ Tt must, however, be a bond fide European, and one, too, armed with dis 
cretianary authority ta decide em egurty and without thu formalives of a Law Court. 
Mr. Hill gisct a came which, by contrast, servos to allustrate thi, polut Th 
Ruropean authoilties having left Ryepore, thea younger biother of the Hajal lodged 
a complaint agamat him with the Sabah. Both parties were summoned to appear 
before him, and both appeared in Kuchery. The younger brothe: having stated 
his cai, the Rajah was called on to reply. He apoko indignantly at te inault 
whirk bad bee offercd to him in baing thus cited like a oomsuon cilnunal to appear 
in Kachery to atiswer the complaint of a younger brother, and refuecd to prve 
any reply tothe statement made; but retiring from the Gubah‘'s presence to bis 
residence in Ryeporé, Ad wAot Aaself with a pesiol ! 

E 
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any principle which might be turned to account in the forma: 
tion of a Meriah-abolition scheme. Even in one of the very 
last of hia excellent and statesman-like minutes on the subject, 
Lord Elphinstone doca not venture farther than to say, that, 
“as our intercourse became more frequent, it would hardly 
be possible for ua to avoid tuking an intercat in the political 
relations of the chicfs towards each other, and towards the 
Hill tribes who inhabit the neighbouring country, but who 
hardly acknowledge their power.” Iluw far short this dim 
expestation of an ultimate contingency, that might lead to 
our “taking an interest in the political relations of tho chiefs 
towards each other, &c.” comes of the substance anid form of 
Captain Macphereon’s proposition, is tuo transparently obvious 
to need any illustrative remark. 

It remaing, then, that to Captain Macpherson we must 
award the indisputable merit of a perfeet originality in his 
conception of the governing principle of a plan for the 
extirpation of human sacrifices among the Khouda The 
application of force is out of the question. Dut influence, 
gradually verging into supremacy, must be aeqnircd. This 
can only be expected in the way of an equivalent for sub- 
stantial bencfits conferred. As experience and olwervation 
wove that, of all social wanta, fhe went of jastier 1s actually 
clt to be the greatest, this inestimable hoon, in conjunction 
with other subsidiary favours, ought to be conferred through 
the instrumentality of an agent, bearing the credentials of THe 
Sirhar, or Supreme Government of Jadia—an agent cntrusteil 
with exclusive jurimliction over the whole of the Khond 
tribes, and neighbouring Zemimlars, with reference to all 
points involved im their compliealed Khond  relationships— 
an agent, moreover, decply conversant with the spirit and 
weages of Khond institutions, and able to administer enb- 
ptantial justice in forms not unsuited to Khoud ideas, not un- 
intelligible to Khond comprehension, and not vielenily and 
neodleasly contiadictory to Khond habits and customs, And, 
finally, let the paramount influence which such an agent would 
be aure to nequire over a rude and barbarous, but, in many 
respects, simple aud wnsophisticated raco, as their acknowledged 
reatest benefactor, he brought to bear with gentle but rosist- 
cas oucrgy on the abandonment of the most abhorrent, but 
demonstrably the most gratuitously useless of all their reli- 

gions rites. 

Captain Macpherson’s views were founded on a personal obser- 
vation of the social and relisious charactcristies of the Khonds. 
They were wrought out by himeclf 2a the result of independent 
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rescarch and actual experience. They are on this account the 
more creditable to their author, and intrinsically the more va- 
luahic. They may aleo be well regarded as eminently philoso- 
phical—admirably accordant with the conclusions of the specu- 
lative or discursive faculty, as well aa the authentic records of 
past history. 

That mon is formed to be 9 social being is a truism. In 
him the principle of sociality ie instinctive. This principle ia 
first developed in the domeatic union. It is next extended and 
ninotlosts itself in the varied family relationships. Of these 
the source and nourisher is mutoal aficetion. But whenerer 
the wocial principle, aa has been well observed, “ extends be- 
yond the family, na it naturally tends to de, it developean new 
jidea—-that of fustire, or securing to every person his individual 
right, Mnn does not create the relation of ight, it, comes 
into existence at the same instant with society.” And as s0- 
ciety, whether more or less por vetly organized, i3 founded on 
right, it fullows that “the upholding and enforcing that right,” 
must he one great object of suciety—an object of increasing 
interest and importance, at every progressive stage towards the 
hivhcst summit of civilization. Now, it muat be seen, by refer- 
ring tu the LXth No. of this work, that the Khonds are not loose, 
acattercd, isolated, wandering savagea—that, though aubappily 
possessing many barbarous practices, they yet retain many pri- 
nitive ideas, with s looscly cohercnt form of organized society, 
framed after the ancient patriarchal model. To the mainte- 
nance of this hereditary form, to which they are passionately 
attached, in any adequate degree, the enforcement of right 
or, More gencrally, the administration of justice, is indispensa- 
ble. Jdut the provision for securing this earnestly desiderated 
end, ig one of the must defective and incommensurate parts of 
ul) their inetituiions, Ienee their keen appreciation of the 
value of such a boon, if judicionsly conferred, and the bound- 
lusenesa of the resulting gratitule towards the party which 
night be instrumental in coufering it. And henee, too, the 
extent and intensity of the influence for good, which such a 
benefuetor might legitimately exercise over them. 

Lhe records of history, buth ancient and modern, will fur- 
nish numberless examples uf the keenness with which tribes, 
not sunk into utter savagiam, can appreciate the value and 
importance of justice, aud the cayerness with which they can 
auc for it, from whatever quarter it may reasonably be expected 
tu be obtained. Looking to modern timea, we are informed 
by Mr. Kolfi, that, in bis recent examination of the Indi 
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Archinolago, he * found the islanders invariably engaged im 
war, and, ‘conscious of the mutual eufferings they inflicted on 
themselves, most of them expressed anziety that the Dutch would 
establish their supremacy over all parties, and become umpires in 
their quarrels," Looking at ancient times, we find Herodotna, 
ag quoted by Goguet, telling us, “that the Medes, after having 
shaken off the yoke of the Assyrians, were some time without 
any form of Government. They soon became 2 prey to the 
moet horrid excesses and disorders. There waa among them 
aman of great prudence and wisdom, named Dejocea. The 
Medes very often applied to him to decide their differences. 
Dejosces heard their complaints, and determined their disputes. 
His wiedom and discernment secon gained him the esteem of the 
whole country where he lived, They came even from other parts 
of Medea to éinplore ius assistance. But at last being oppressed 
by the multiplicity of affairs which increased every day, lie 
retired. Confusion and disorder instantly returned. The 
Medes held a public assembly, in which 1¢ wae unanimously 
agrecd, that the only means of putting on end to their calamities, 
was, te elect a hiny. The choice fell upon Dejeces.” In the 
present state of the Khond tribes the epirit and substance of 
these remarks—embodying the wishes and experience of modern 
Asiatic islandcra and ancient Asiatic Medca—may, mutatir 
mutandis, with ctriet propriety, be literally applied to them. 
Torn and distracted by interminable feuds and sanguinary quar- 
rely, which they have no mcana of adjusting, except by farther 
unavailing violence and bloodshed; and wearied and worn out 
by the drearincss, insecurity, and utter hopeleasncas of such 
an anarchical etate of things;—they acem fully prepared to 
have the proffered good offices of a duly accredited British 
agent, if endowed with “great wisdom and prudence,” with 
aa much hearty good will as the Medes of old weleomed the aor- 
vicea of Dejoeece. And were the decisions of the agent aa en- 
tisfactory aa were those of Dejaces of old, why should not the 
reaulé be correspondent? If, in order to * put an end to their 
calamities,” they did not unanimously resolve to clect Aja ag 
their Aing,—seeing that he would be precluded by allegiance 
to his own sovereign from yielding to any such requisition,— 
might they not be expected, in imitation of the Eaatern Archi- 

elago islanders with respect to the Dutch, earnestly to request 

im, in the name and on behalf of his own government, to 
‘establish its supremacy over all parties, and become aole 
wnpire in their quarrela?” And this grand consummation 
being once realized, in a way so productive of peace, a0 
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gladdened with the prospect of permanent accurity, and 80 
fraught with multitudinous collateral benefita,—the realization 
of all other legitimate objects could not fail gradually to follow 
in its train. 

Having thua unfolded, as fully ag our limita can well admit 
of, the general scheme of operation proposed by Captain Mac- 
pheraon, both im its guiding principles and leading details, we 
imnuat return ta our narrative. 

After returning from his expedition into the south western 
and previously unvisited Khond districts,—shattered in henith, 
but richly laden with new information and expcrience—the agent 

rocecded to the Hastern districts of Goomsur, now become a 
Rritivh province, to examino into the atate of affairs in that 
uarter. The four [iii distriety of this province occupicd by 
shonds are Bara Mitah, Athara Ntitah, Hodzoghoro, anit 
Chokapad. As regarda the gencral civil order and tranquillity 
of theac tracts of cuuutry he was enabled to report favourably. 
When the provinee became British, public peace had been main~ 
tained. The happy result was, a creat diminution of the amount 
of bloodshed ; contests had been on a small seale; and the 
murderous axc had been rarely waed. Numerous decisions 
of questions of disputed richt had been passed by the local 
authoiity. Theoo had taken effect, for the most part from 
the weight of our authority, and from their justice alone— 
no agency having been employed to exceute them, but that 
of Sam Disaye, the principal Khond Chief. But when justice 
was thus, in any tnatance, administered, it was stmply for 
iia own sake, and by way of accomplishing what waa in 
itself an important end, without any direct or immecliate 
reference to tha attainment of other ulterior and equally inmpor- 
tant cnids, such as the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice, ‘The 
consoyuence was, that, as regarded the extinction of this 
ganguinary rite, jittle or no real progress had been made, 
though for aix years the Khonds had been British subjects, 
and various efforts had been made by Government authorities 
tuwarda its euppreasion, Major Campbell, after ascending 
the Ghata in January 1841, to ageertain the state of things, 
was obliged to report, that matters appeared rather to assume 
& retrogressive aspect-—-that “the intention fo continue the sacrifice 
of human vieting esisted with undiminished force”—that “ per- 
suasion and remonstraace had not had the anticipated effect "— 
and that uniess more decided measures were adopted, the Meriah 
sarrifics would nut cease, though it might not be performed apeniy.”™ 
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What these “more decided measures” wore meant to he, we 
may safely infor from nn expression employed two yeara before 
by the same gentleman. In hia Report of January 1839, ho 
says, “fhe more £ see of the Khonds the more is my opinivn can- 
firmed, that, unless we address ourselves to their fears, as swell as 
te their better feelings, our steps for the suppression of the Meriah 
Pajah will be slow tuderd,”* Captain Milfer had previonaly de- 
clared, that, in the rencuc of human victima, “ force rad intimi- 
dation were the means that he employed." And, subsequently, 
Colonel Ousely, with the blunt energy of a soldicr, fearlessly 
declared hia conviction thut the “onfy argaumené” which the 
Khionds “ coud? naderstand,” wae that which would be * sup- 
ported by force; "~ while Mr. Mills, the Commissioner of 
Cuttack, gave vent to his own impression of the apparently 
insuperable difiicultics, by putting on record the memorabie 
deliverance, viz. * GONCILIAJORY MEANS ALONE WILL KOT 
LFFECT TUM SUPPRESSION OF THE RITE. Force MUST PRL 
CEDE ConciLiaTion,’§ Seeing, then, that neither the argu- 
ment uf force had been applicd, on the one hand, nor tlic ar- 

ument of clearly appreciated and permanently guaranteed 
fouofity on the other, we necd searcely be surprized at Major 
Campbell's report, that the “intention to continue tle sacrifice 
of human victima caisied with undiminished force.” 

Such was believed, by Major Campbell and others, io be 
the state of feeling mnone the Khonds of Goomsur, at the tine 
when Captain Maepleron returned frum his expedition to the 
South Western districton—a state of fecling, the extsicnee ol 
which the searching inquiics of the latter svuon tended to place 
beyond the possibility uf adeubi. In his report, dated loth 
Auguet, 1842, Captain Macpherson thus wiites i— 


“The Khonds of the tiacta of Bara Métoh and Athara Mitsh atatr, 
that afte: the Goomeur wat in 1636, they tcheved that the Government 
was determined to suppress the saciifice. In the beginning of 1638, they 
gave a formal pladye tu discontinne the ine, but not of thar free will, as 
believing the practice te be in any degree evceptionable im reason or in jus- 
tice, but in compliance with the orders of the Govcininent as represented 
to them, with the consequences of refusal, by Bota Binwye of Hodavghoro, 
then lately eet over them. Tha pledge they never regarded ay in any 
degree Iinding, and they never observed it, while it waa mot observed by 
Sam Bisaye, Hut the 1ite waa digcontinuod within their limits to 4 great 
catent from the fear of punuhment, although it wae ell occasionolly 
performed in public, and frequently in private. Finding that no punish 
ment followed 116 practice, and aceing it ficely performed im the add ning 
district of Som Bisaye, i bos been gradually reamed with all the old 
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dorma. And this yeor it has been perfoime) every where and for the most 
part publicly, with littla or no apprehension of consequences. Fourteon 
oT Gfheen blic sacrificea have been offered] in the three districts of Atbara 
Mitah, Bara Miitah, and Hodzoghoro, and large preparations gic now 
making for fature offe.ings, 

Whether ot not the whole number of Khond offermgs was dimraished 
dunng the period io whuch tha sacrifice wos partly suppressed, and partly 
converted into a secret rite, in these districts, 1t 13 difficult to determine, 
I have been able to discoie: no Khond resident im them who professes to 
have, in any year, actually gone without the fk4h for his land, And the 
few non-sacrificing Khonlsy of the howder, whom I have had on oppertu- 
nity to question, and who abstan fiom the water of land that hes teen 
polluted with human blued within the yea, assure me that there wa no 
where, in those iracte, aby intertal of puis.” 

Another fact, of the utmost importance ag regarda the un- 
derstanding of the future conscquences of excnts, brought io 
light, at the same time, by Captam Macpherson, was, that 
* Sam Bisaye, hie family, and Ulindu dependents in Lodzochoro, 
were regarded by the Khonds, and, in point of fact, were, dir 
qveat supporters of the rite.” Gy xeferring to the ninth oum- 
ber of this work, page 37, it will be sten what the title 
“ DPieaye ” indicated, It wag conferred on the cicat elucf who 
stood in the twofold relation of “federn) Patuareh of a cluster 
of Khond tribes,” and “Arent for Khond affurs” to the 
neighbowuing Zemindar-Rajal. At the time of the outbrenk 
of the Goomeaur war, Dora Divaye was the person who hell 
this twolold office, in connection wiih the Aumindar-Hajah anil 
Hilt Khond tribes of Goonuur. Deine a ichel, his ottice was 
forfeited, and himself ultimately eentenced to perpetual jmipri- 
sonment, At the commencement of the war, Sam Bisare wa- 
slinply chief of one of the Khond tubes, occupying the distiict 
of Hodzoghoro, Duting the fis year at the war his conduct 

reved treacherous in the highest degre." Dat having behaved 
setter, andl, indecd, having icndered some iumpoitant sci viecs 
during the second year of the war, he was, by way of recom- 
enec, though not without strong misatving on the pirt of Mr. 
fussel, invested wilh the offec al the late Doma Di-tye, 
and duly constituted, with much pomp and ceremonial, head 
of all the Khond tribes of Gioomur. In iepoiiing this 
fact to his Government in May 1837, Mr. Russel said, “i 
may perhaps be thought that the conduct of this mau, 
duriug the firet part of the Isto insurrection, attaches too 
much suspicion to his character, to justify the confidence 
now reposcd in hin;” and then gocy on to show, that in the 
very peculiar etate of things, a better chvice could net, ou the 
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whole, be more expediently made, Captain Macpherson, how- 
ever, now found himeclf obliged, as the result of his inquiries, 
to report that this powerful chief had, times and ways without 
number, abused the confideuce which had been eo generously 
and undeservedly placed in him. 

Ag already stated, he wag entrusted by tho local British 
authority with the execution of their judicial decisions. In 
implementing this responsible trust, he was charged by all the 
Khonds, with * having taken bribes, when it was possible, from 
every party to every dispute.” And when spoken to on the 
subject, by Captain Macpherson, not as a matter of grave 
charge, but 28 a mattcr of universal notoriety, he simply and 
coolly replicd, that “it was necessary that ho should do so, for 
the support of his family.” While lending himself to injustice 
generally, whenever he could hope to profit by it, he, on one 
eccasion, went eo far as to bring the country uader his superin- 
tendence to the brink of a ruinous confltet, for the trifliag 
bribe of a pair of pistols, which a Tatriarch had come by in 
the Goomsur war, and which Sam Wieaye had long coveted 

With respect to the Merigh sacrifice, his conduct was aliko 
base and treacherous. To the generosity of the Brittal Govern- 
ment he owed his exalted situation, dignities and privileges, 
wealth and power. Well did he know bow much that Govern- 
ment had at heart the abolition of the crucl Meriah rite. He 
had solemnly cngased to assist it in the carrying out of all ita 
wishes and ameliorative plans. And yet, in spite of hia obli- 
gations and hia promises, he was found to be the chief obstruc- 
tion to ita benevolent designs. The facts being tev notorious 
for denial, he admitted to Captain Macphersom, without any 
hesitation or difficulty, that “ three public sacrifices had lately 
taken place, with his sanction, in Hodzoghoro;” while his gon 
avowed that ‘at some of these he had himself takon the first 
wart.” le admitted, that in his own country, there were at 
east thirty intended victine in confinement; while he was 
convicted by the evidence of the whole Khond population, of 
‘© exacting a present to permit each sacrifice.” Indeed, go glar- 
ing waa the noturicty of this fret, that, when personally brought 
home te him, “he did not attempt ta deny the genoral truth 
of this heavy and grievous charge.” After such dieclosurca 
we need scarcdly wonder at the following entry in Captain 
Macpherson’s official report :— 

“* Having grown old as the heredi Tlindu mintgter of the gode of 
Hodsoghoro: and as the Bisaye or manager of ita affairs with the eemnindara 
and with other tiibes, and thence bemg mixed up with all ite obligations 
and feude, and having, neceauanly, no ideas of public or private justice 
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but these of the Khonds, or thoee of the iyrannies of the Hill Rajabe,--I 
do not think that there were nde for expecting, that when placed in 
hia nt position, removed from observation and fram ali immediate 
checks, he would be found willing or 8 sincere agent for the overthrow of 
the Khond superstition, or a faithful minister of a better system of justice. 
And, in fact, hig superstition, hie cupidity, and his extreme obstinacy of 
temper, naturally acquiring strength with age, now present important cb- 
atacles to the attainment of our objects.” 

Such was the unpromising and uninviting aspect of Khond 
affairs when Captain Macpherson commenced hia labours as 
Agent, with very circumscribed authority, in the Lill countr 
of Goomaur. But, strong in hia conviction of the rectitude 
of hia own intentions and the benevolence of his own motives, 
and upborne by an undoubting faith in the general adaptation 
and efficacy of hia well digeated and long matured plans,—he 
resolved, with cheerfulness and alacrity, to attempt all which 
hia very limited powers would allow. 

The administration of justice, in secordance generally with 
Khond ideas and usages, and with a distinct view to the establish- 
ment of authority and the ultimate abolition of the Merinh sacri- 
fice, being the grand central and vital doctrine of his system, he 
did not wait till cases of dieputed rights presented themselves for 
pettlement. Ile invited, and, in every awful way, encouraged 
the bringing of such casca to him at onee for adjustment, when- 
ever they might arise. Accordingly he soon found himself 
thoroughly cngrossed with the duties of his assumed office as 
umpire. Cnuecs flowed in upon him; and to their equitable 
ecttlament ho gave himeclf with indefatiguble energy and 
untiring perseverance. Nor did he labour in vain. fiz soon 
had the unspeakable conselation of witnessing the fruit of 
his labours, in the _ general satisfaction which his decizions 
rave, and the goncral confidence, which, in consequence, he 
succeeded in inspiring in tho naturally auspicious and obdu- 
rate breasta of thia Khonde. Of his method of procedure he 
furnishes ua with onc specimen in detail; and as it will help 
to convey a botter idea of the state of feeling among the 
Khonds, and his way of consulting it without injurious com- 
promiec, we may here quote the entire statement :— 

“ Major Campbell, in the beginning of this year, settled by an amicable 
arrangement, confirmed by a solemn promise, a dispute betwixt two 
branches of the Cretingia tribe, in the couraa of which two men had 
already fallas upon either side. ‘Whe beads of one of these branches, how- 
ever, Hamed Lando Mullk and Comti Mullik, immediately afterwards 
gained Sam Bisaye by presents, and determined to renew the contest. The 
people of Aihara Motah were nearly equally divided as the allies of the 
contending parties who are of a non-sserifcing tribe from the South. Sam 
Bisaye now sent measengare to the tribes which were opposed to his 
friends, threatening thom with the vengeance of the Gorernment if they 
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moved in the adjusted quarrel, while the partizans of the other party were, 
at the same time, secretly encouraged to prepare to strike a blow; « sudilen 
attack tas madem which #x persons of the branch, which, relying fo: 
protection upon our authority, had neglected measures to protect itself, 
were cruelly slan, The tnbes alhed to it, highly incensed by the deception 
of Sam Biseye and ita consequences, prepared toavengethem. Sam Buaye, 
alarmed at length te which matters wers proceeding, then did all that 
nas possible, with the aid of another tirdar, from the low country, to 
allay the storm, and it was fortunately kept under until my arial. iad 
thia not been effected, a conflict most have arisen involiimg at least the 
whole great distiict of Athura Mitah in dendiy sinfe, which must base 
been fatal to the hope of accomplialung at present any of the objects of the 
Gorerument, of which perce y+ plainly the fet condition. 

T investigated thes matter m the presence of the chief people of Athara 
Matah, and they, with the patties, and Sam Bisaye, gave ther evidence, 
and atated thar opmuona freely upon every point. All wire agreed a5 to 
the facts of the case. And in these discussions, ] must obserte, tliat the 
dere of peace was plainly the leading idea in every mind. The greatest 
happmess which we seek for, soid all the patriorclis, “is this, that the only 
axe known m Athara Matah shall be the wood axe, andthat every man 
shall emHoy his own in peace,’ ‘The complammg parties spoke out plainly 
and truly. They said that they had suffered this affliction entirely fiam the 
Government's not haying piotected them, while it had prevented them, 
through Sam Bianye—by whose warning to the:t alhea both these and they 
were deceived——from protecting themeclics, winch they were perfectly able 
to have done; and all present went with them, 

I truat that the mode in woth I have acted im this case, under tle con- 
atiaint of cncumetancea Wholly different fiom any that are contemplated by 
our laws, will be appiovedt. 

The matter waa planly to be dialt aith upon the broadest sew of the 
circumstances, and with reference to our gencral objects. Jt waa obviously 
necessary to demonstrate, that the firs¢ object of thea Government was to 
establish peace, and aleo, that whiatite authority had bound, was not to be 
unjoosed. But war betwiit lranches of tubes 1 neceasat Ny, in no degros 
criminal in the ght of the Khonda, ‘Thg metitutions whih rendis it at 
once unnecessary and unlawful, donot exist amongst them; and we hae 
hot declared vt cuimimal, Lis punishinent ay o ernne in thia case, would 
therefore, have been quite urntclligible to them, would lave Leen }NpPOsel- 
ble with justice, with reference to the numbers concerned, and would havo 
put an end to confidence in cur views of justice, a4 necessary for the jre- 
ecivation of the peace, I hate simply ampisoned the two chuf offenders 
at Nowgaom until secunty shall bo ebtamed for then conduct, or wotal the 
atate of Society ehall wartant their rclease, and I de not conceive that they 
should be the olyect of faither procecdimgs. The eflect of their confine- 
ment bag been movteatisfactory, They are constantly vested ly the Khonds; 
all ‘partes corvurin the justice of then punshment ay caciore of ducord, 
and as breake.s of fath with the Government, and axpreaa themselves 
with freedom to chem respecting it: and they have no reply but “ that they 
acted in the old way, muled by Sam Bisays”? The decisions formerly 
pasved by the local authority, which were tending to give way, stand firm, 

oan mince passed have been prompily obeye ; all bas been tianquillity, 
confidence, and good feeling, and the number and the variety of matters 
which have ance been pour by the Rihonds for rettiement have been 
endices. wil, » he postuble to bberate the confined patmarchea with 
good effect a few months hence.” P 
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Having thus succeeded, at an earlior period than, in his most 
sanguine mood, he had ever ventured to anticipate, im gaining 
the confidence of these wild and barbarous, though, in many 
respects, simple and unsophiscated people, he next began, in 
terms of his appuintment, to make cautious Inquisition mto 
the all-important matter of the abolition of human sacrifice, 
Ile addressed himself firat to tha Khonds of Bara Mitah. At 
his express invitation, the Patriarchs and men of influence 
come and remained with him at Nowgaum for above a fort- 
nicht. The time was spent indiscussing every point connected 
with their situation, their religion, their relations with other 
Khonds, and tothe Government. {lis chief or primary object 
was to ascertain exactly their ideas and feclings, and to com- 
muuieste to them a few distinct conceptions of the general 
views of the Government towards them. He waa anxious to 
avoid the formal consideration of futme arrangements with 
them, until he should be able to visit the Till country with ade- 
quate power to complete them. Such reticence with reepect 
to the future was goon found, however, to be imposable; nei- 
ther did it, at length, appear to be desirable, entirely to avoid 
the contemplation of pictpective measures. In the end, aa the 
result of fricndly Lut almo~t mterminable discussions, various 
definite propositions were made to him, indicative of the 
willingness of the Khonds to rclinguish the rite of human 
aucrifice, upon certain conditions of which the more material 
wee the lullowing :— 

That they shall be :eeened inta the immediate protection of the Gov ern- 
rent, and sil} abvaya obtain justice fiom it. 

‘That it any Khond of Bar. Gtah shall mfimge the engagement to 
abeastan from the sacuice, and from the use of huwan flesh, he ahall suffer 
VOY BLiere punishment at the handa of the Government, as buch an anfrac- 
ion, besides beme a breach of futh with the Government and with be own 
people, may mvolve the latter in tuin fiom the wrath of then gods. 

‘Lhat the i<bonds shail be at iberty to saciifice buffaloes, monhies, goate, 
&e to thew deities, with all the + nities Bluich ale now obberved on oc. 
cations of human sactifice, 

the Ahoeods of Bata Mutah promises to abatain from the great rte ta 
perfect freedom fiom feat o1 constiuint, seeking to obtam fiom the Govern- 
Dut the constant protection and the juste above specified. Bat they bey 

wimesiun to say, that if Sam Di.aye and the Khonds of Hodzoghoro shall 
te allowed to continue the sacrifice, the difhculty of abetunence fiom it upon 
then pai will be 20 very greatly mereased, that it 1s a question with thew, 
whether at will be ponsibis for them to observe absolute abstinence at Jeaot 
for more Uhan fiye years.” 

The proposcra of these terms wero then sent back to their 
hills, there to reconsider thom, and to submit them to the Coun- 
cila of the tribos. They were ao submitted ; and in eght daya, 
tho Agent was informed that they were “ universally agreed to." 
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Jie had reason to believe that this spontaneously proffered serce- 
ment was made in sincerity, and that some ground was thereby 
afforded on which to act. Stall, on this aubjeot, by way of pre- 
caution, he deemed it proper to record the following calix, 
candid, and moderate remarks :— 


«T estimate at a low rate the power of barbarous men to emancipate 
themselves from the bonds of ancient superstition, Permanent abstinence 
from the vital ordinances of a deity, the faith in whose omnipotence in 
unshaken, is, I conceive, entirely beyond tha strength of men, supported 
only by the few and imperfectly perceived reasons and by the comparatively 
weak and superficial feelings which at present infueuce these people, 
most advanced of whom look tremblngly to the multiplication of their 
lesser sacrifices, and to the shelter of the plea of virtual constraint by our 
authority, 38 @ compensation, or an apology for the omission of their 
chief rite, The puniehment of the breach of an obligation ao to abutain 
is plainly a matter of t difficulty. Bat when the general state of opi- 
nico and feeling ], through the etion of the influences which we 
can apply, render it advieable and possible any whera to deter individuale 
from thie worship by punishment, there is fortunately room ta hope that it 
yaay ba done effectually, as the Khonda apprehend from their gode tem- 
porel punishments alone, which, or their equivalents, we can employ.” 

IIe next communicated with the tribes of Athara Miatah., 
Ninctcen out of their twenty-one Patriarchs of branches camo 
and remained for sometime withhim. One of the chiefs who did 
not appenr (the Patriarch of Lohoringiah) sent a representa- 
tivo and an apolory; the other (the chief of Cottingiah) offered 
no excuse. The ideaa and feelings of these poops differed very 
materially, éa their details, from thoec of the Khonds of Bara 
Mitah, to whom they are in every point of view inferior. 
Although Captain Macpherson in their case also, very 
anxious to waive the consideratio distinct arrangements for 
the future, these Patriarchs, after very long and anxious discus- 
sions upon almost every subject to which their knowledge or 
their imaginations reached, could not be prevented from offer- 
ing to relinquish tho rite of sacrifice, “‘ upon the condition of 
their receiwing protection and peace and justice from the Guovern- 
ment. 

They were then requested to return home, in order to sub- 
mit the question to the Tribes and their Councils; and they 
left, in the confident assurance, that they would be able to 
send in their victims in a few days, in token of their genoral 
consent. As was anticipated, however, their people were not 
to be so easily swayed. There was at first much and even 
strenuous opposition. But at the end of aevon weeks, Captain 
Macpherson received tho intimation that “all were finally 
agreed,” with the exception of the people of Loheringish and 
Cottingiah, whose Patriarchs had absented thomeclves when 
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originally summoned, and who now declared that they “ would 
not abandon their ancient worship.” The evil genius of Sam 
liiaaye had been at work with theas people and their chicfs, 
whose country bordera on IIndzoghore. An agent of hia was 
uctually found to be resident among these two Branch Tribes; 
and it could not be doubted that, under his malign influence, 
they were prevailed upon to assume an hostile attitude, The 
victims, scattered throughout the tracta occupied by the other 
nineteon tribes, with the exception of about a dozen, were 
punctually delivered up to Captain Macpherson. 

Success, so great and unexpected, might well have elated the 
mind of the agent, and hurricd him impetuously forward in 
hig new career, But he knew when and where to pauac, as 
well as where and when energetically to operate. His ardour 
was only matched by hia prudence; and his activity by hia 
penetrating foresight. Iitherto every step had been taken 
wilh the grentest cireumspection and caution. Knowing that 
it waa vain to attempt to reach the body of the people other- 
wise than through their own venerated chiefs, he judicioual 
sent for these, with the view of indoctrinating their minds wit 
hig own views and wighes. Knowing, at the aame time, from 
the constitution of Khond society, that the clicfs, of thenseclyes, 
could decide nothing authoritatively for their respective tribes, 
and ihat any decision bindiag on the tribe could only emanate 
from an assembled council of chiefs and people, he, as judici- 
ously, sent back the Patriarchs to consult with their folluwers. 
Aad now, while burning with desire to push on the advantage 
he had gained, lie, at the same time, was resolutely determined 
to do nothing rashly. IIe longed to advance with rapid pace 
to the realization of his fondcat wishes; but, fearful of making a 
falac step and keenly alive to the fatal consequences that might 
ensue therefrom, he deliberately reined in his zeal,—preferring 
to walk alowly for the eake of treading surely. He had suc- 
ecoded in obtaining a hold of the people of the two principal 
Khend districta of Goomeur, which promised a great and per- 
manent triumph, and lia purpose was to devote limaecll to 
ihe strengthening of that hold, im order to secure a firm step- 
ping stone for atter progress, rather than, by premature efforts, 
run the risk of failure and ite disastroua isaues cleewhere. By 
these and such like considerations waa his conduct now reguls- 
ted. With the people of Chokapad, the third of the Khond 
districts of Goomeur, there had of late been little communication. 
Judging from the domeanour of the few of ita Patriarchs 
whom he had seen; he shrowdly inferred that their minds were 
not quite prepared for the free discussion of their religion, 33 
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of any other vital subject; and so he made up his mind to wait 
a more favourable opportunity for dealing with them. In like 
manner from the character, position and Wh antavoniam of 
Sam Bisaye, he felt that there would be extreme difficulty in 
dealing with him and his people. In ordor to auch effective 
denling, he felt that it was necessary to ascertain exactly the 
ideas and feelings, upon many subjects, of the Khonds and 
llindus of Sam's own district, and of the tracts beyond, where 
he had influence —and thia, by direct communication with them, 
which the wily chief lately prevented by the most jealous pro- 
hibition of their approach to him. When such full information 
was obtained, a decided course should be resolved upon. In the 
meanwhile, the graatest care should be taken to prevent him 
from formally assuming the character towarda which bis actions 
tended,—that of heal of the determined votariea of the ancient 
ritual. Having ascertained that the people of the two recusant 
tribes of Athara Mitah bad reavlved to sacrifice several victimy 
at the return of next fuil moun; and being duly apprized by 
the Patriarche of the other tribes, that, if thease sacrifices 
thould bo permitted, all or nearly all their people would be 
strongly tempted to break through their weak resolutions 
and share in the flesh :—he turned his most serious attention ain- 
ply to the adoption of measurea to prevent these and other public 
offerings, without olicnating the windy of the inhabitants of the 
tracts with which he had not yet communicated. 

Having now done all which, with his limited powers, it was 
competent for him to undertake, and a great deal more than, 
in so short a time and with auch incommensurate means, 
could well have been anticipated; and having, above all, been 
now privileged, though under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances, to exemplify the nature and demoustrate the efficacy 
of lua proposed plan of grapplmg with the Meriah difficulty, 
by partially reducing it to practice ;—he resolved to address 
Government anew on the subject. IIe could not but feel 
that he might now do so, with enhanced effect. He camo 
forward, no longer as a more theornst however sound, but as 
au experimentulist who had actually verificd the soundnens 
of the theory, to the utmost, which tho inadequacy of the 
means at his disposal, could possibly allow. His scheme, 
viewed as a theory, was not a mere ingenious hypothesis—s 
mere conjecture or guess. It was, from the first, based on 
actually observed facts, and direct inevitable references from 
theao facts; wise men might, therefore, not be ashamed or 
afraid to take it up and try it, lest it might prove an utter 
chimers. But now, when tested and authenticated by results 
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which proved ita applicability and power, it did not need the 
pagacity of the pre-eminently wise to detect its merits, or 
the advocacy of the astutely subtic to secure it from obloquy or 
contempt. It plainly atood forth as a veritable engine of 
unmistakable potency. And all that was required, waa, that 
Au enlightened and philanthropic Government would take it 
up in all its latitade—pive froe acope for the full action of 
its power—judiciously regulate ite varied movemonts—and 
then rejoice oycr the magnificent products which it seemed 
fitted to realize. 

To this object, therefore, Captain Macpheraon now strenu- 
ously addressed himaelf. In so doing, he briefly, but in a 
masterly style, recapitulated the leading pointa and features 
of the former expositions of his plana. He had before stated 
at length, that,—from the constitution and characteristic condi- 
tions of society among the Khond tribes, together with the 
apirit of iheir manners and habits of feeling,—the establish- 
ment of distinct relations with thein aa subjeeta, must prove 
the neccesary basis of the authority by which we imight 
hope te effect the suppression of the rite of human sacrifica— 
and that, by the combined application of the various specica 
of influence, which might be addressed to them, through their 
wants and intereata and through particular classes of society 
and individuals, that authority might be made adequate to the 
accomplishinent of our purpose. The relations which he now 
proposed to establish, were, tor ihe nearer tribes or those of 
Goomsur, “ submission to laws directly administered by us"— 
fur those more remote, or beyond the British territory of 
Goomeur, “ the practical acknowledgment of our supremacy.” 
How these objecta were to be hopefully prosecuted and ulti- 
mately attained, he again explains and enforcea in the fol- 
lowing atrain :— 

“ The inatituiions of the Kionds suffice, generally, to maintain order aud 
secwtty tilkia tribes; Sef ao general authority ezists io control tdese, or 
their branches, or powerful individuals, to determine questions of civil right 
between them, and fo enforce tis decisions ; heace, Society is every where 
distracted by contesis, animosifies, and feuds. The Khouds, from the dis. 
tinctive cireunstances of their sacie? condition, have necessarity felt severely 
this great want, aud Adoe attempted to supply tf, And wherever if Aas been 
poonble from the nature of our iniercourse with them, thal confidence in ihe 
charucter aad the objects of the Goverament should have arisen, they Aare 
shewn a desire to receive a remety for tt at our hands, 

This great want, of a Civil jurisdiction capable of determining Society fo 
order, L conceive that we cab supply to the moat accessible of chose tmbes, 
és a form, and in a spirt? sxitebile to their character and their circumstances : 
#o that our audhority shail, in virtue of tte beneficial cheracter, aad 
through combination with other inflacaces, Geoume supreme. The remoter 
trides, when they shall perceive that owr cigects are purely benevolent, and 
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beneficscl, will, f believe, yeoduy revewe the sdea of tie cHpremacy , avd well 
regard general subordimatiot to tt, leading to submission, sof as on eppres 
gros Gul as on elevating avd a denrabie conneciwn. 

What to be done then, in the first instance, 1 this, te establish our 
dhrett authority over the poops of Bora Mutah and Atbara Mitah a 
subjects, wpor the bans of ihe administration of sustice, while we suround 
and combine thie measure with ali the other measures which J have elee- 
where® enumerated, and, at the anme time, eseer/ cur Sapremacy, and extcrd 
our influence by every means that can be demsed over the remoter tithes, 
The sappresson of the rile of sacrifice deeng capected aso gradani ressit 
of the erect mdiree? pressure of our autdority, and of our various 
and accumulating . 

The view which I have formed as to tho Jaw toe be admuinistcred in thesc 
districts, and the powers to be given tothe local agency for its admimatra- 
tion, 18 thin. We are to attempt, chiefly by engraftiny our authority wpon the 
aesitixtions of these tribes, to give them jusine, NOL ONLY Ab AN BND, 
BU AS A CHIEF MLANE OF ACQUIRING FIIL DOMINION OVBAR 1HEM 
WHICH IB NECEBBARY £0 EFFECT OUR OBJLLTAa. ‘Those laws must 
therefore, necesearily, be fhar own aeages, with euch modifications and 
additions calculated to advance thona objecié, as ever changing eircum- 
atances ahall dictate. Such lawa, it seems plain that the local authority 
must determine aa well as admimster, while tho Go. einment can but pre- 
peribe the prineiples,—the epint, and the modes in which it shall act, 

I beg leave, therefore, to suggeat— 

That the Khonda, the Scurahs, and every class of mbalntants of tha bull 
country within the Ganjam agency, aball be excepted from the operation of 
the matructione by Government for the administration in it of civil and 
criminal justice; and that all persone residing elewhere within tho agency 
shall, im respect of the offence of trafhcking in human yictime, ond that of 
buying or selling children uniawfully, be excepted from the operation of 
£0 rouch of those instructiona a4 relates to criminal justice. 

That the local agency be instructed to admimster evil and enminal 
yustice to the population of the hull country, and to ihe persona residing 
elsewhere who are above excipted, according tu equity, and to thew osnges 
and customs with a view to the accomplishment of the objecta presenbed 
hy the Government. The ules with respect to propesty held on tenures 
iesemibliog the feudal to 1emam wochanged. The local authority to have 
power ta sentence to Imprisonment with or without hard Jabour for 31 
ycaia, and to 195 etripes, and to carly into execution, and to rumit, at any 
tune the whole o1 any part of auch sentence, without 1ference to suprriol 
authority; but sanction to be required for the etecution, or for the remia- 
sion of any higher puntshment. # proceedings of the local authonty to 
be eubmutted to the Government, not to the Fonydar: Adalut, which 
cannot recognize the principles or the forme upon which they must be 
conducted, 

I bey leave to observe, that I propose these mute to the discretionary 
power of the local agency, rather with reference to existing usage, than 

auae 1 think it certaim that higher penalties will be rarely required, or 
that the opmion of the local officers must not determine ther noccemty. 
The chief questons which will arae in theese tracts may be thus claemfied. 

1. Queationa betwot persons of different tribes or branches of tribes 
relating to property in the sun. 


* For theas, sec page 17 A. 
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2 Questions betwixt the same persons, relating ta usages of marnoge 
and of concubinage, 

3. Breaches of the peaco arieing out of these two classes of questions 

4. The sale and purchase of victims by Hindus. 

H 5 Pi sale and purchase of victmea by Panwas and other castes not 
indus 

6. The sale and purchase of victime by Hindas. 

7. The saerifice of victims, or the use of the fleah of victims, by poreon 

each of these classes. 

i have alieady* lad before the Govarnment the reasons which appoor 
to me to require, that the Khond tracts of Boad and Duspallah in the 
Cattack Dustiict should be included in the same plan of opelations with 
those of Goomaur, 

I have inetituted careful enquiries with respect to the procurers of victims, 
both below and above the Ghata m thie quaiter, and have obtame a list 
of mout of the pernans who are habitually ongaged in this trafhe, I have, 
at the same time, ascertuned, that the Khond country of Goomaur, {and 
of course that of Boad) 19 supphed to a great extent with rtima by Pan- 
was of the adjoming setnindaries of Nyaghur, Dasspallah, and Boad im the 
Cuttack distict 

I propose that encrgetic measures shall be mmediately taken against the 
procurere of every class, bat such measures will, under these cucumetan- 
ces, planly avail nothiag, if they shall be hmited to the Ganjum district 
The zewindainus of Nyaghur, Duspailah, and Buid, are far remover from 
the seat of the Magistracy m Cuttick, and ther police is, [ believe, entirely 
in the bands of the zémindars. I perceiye no means of acting cficctually 
upon the procurers residing in them, but that of making the officcts of this 
dustrict, hie the officera employed m suppreewng Thuggee, Jomt Magistrates 
m Cuttack, and by giving the criminal tibunaly of Gen am and of Cuttach 
yornt Jurisdiction over persons accused of the offence of procuring victire 
in the three zermndaries Which I have named 

The agency which ws 1eqoired for the execution of the measures which J 
suggest, is plainly the great difficulty, Had our et ea of the chmate 
of the Ghate laet year bean less disastrous, I should have felt confident 
upon thie pomt. But the few persona who then accompanied me to the 

lila, to mcquire experience are dead or disabled for this service, and 
the difficulty of finding for the future a succeseion of able and experienced 
instruments for a work which demands much ability, and much preptration, 
which 19 repulsive to the best instructed castes, attractive to none, and so 
exceedingly dangerous, 18 not to be diaguiued. 

My hope is that the dutrich in which I now propose to ect may prove 
to be leas unhealthy than the other tracta; that, with elt phant cairings, 
very brief visits may be frequently made to thom with safety , that effictoney 
may be given to sore instruments native to the clioate, and, from my late 
axperence, that very much may be done aifectually from the nearcet safe 
pointe below the G ute, I poasces mow in a few men, if aided as I shall 
maicate, theans of attempting w 4 proposed, to dispense Gatica 
to Bara Miitah and Athara Miatsh, and to communicate wm the other 
Uistrcts in the manner required. 

Its plam, that the decuwons of authority in theae Lracta must be carrkl 
inte effect by matraments very carefully choeen and inatructed. The puks 
of the tracts ying under the Hille ure alone, in any degree, fitted by local 
knowlodge, and by conatitution, for thie work, elite of these have 
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now fortunately baen embodied for ees eial years in the Company of Sebun- 
dies, and have learnt habits of distpline, and they are commanded by ason 
ofthe late Kayah of Souradah, eho passed hie youth m the Khond Conntry, 
and who, ] believe, may be made, as bw biother ts already, an inbti ument 
ef bigh value m caning out thie deaign. I mopose, therefore, that for the 
present, fifty men, or one-half of thin body, carefully selected from the 
whole, shall, auth ther ofhcer, he samgned to this geiyice, Ido not think 
that it can be attempted successfally wrthanut thie auc, 

With reapect to the nse of force it seema to me, that we muat keep 
distinctly in view the rick of producing feehnge of antupathy towarda the 
Government in the nearer tracts to which alune it can be apphed, which 
must be fatal at least to the hope of establaling influence in the chatrecta 
beyond; and the risk, that the Khonds, if force shall be used directly and 
prominently to suppress their great rite, will regard sta abolition as the 
sole objoct of ou interference with them, mstead of one of many obyects, 
of which the others are palpably beneficral, aad well meccasasily resid tt as 
a tyranny. It therefore seama to me, that force should be ved only at a 
secondary merna,-—should be appieved only to coerce indiovtuals when socseties 
kave been gamed.” 

After next briefly adverting to other subsidiary and colla- 
teral measures, some of which had been o1iginally proposed 
by Mr. Ruasel; and more especially to the means of greatly 
improving the principal and most frequented route from the 
dietricte of the upper valley of the Mahanudi through the 
Khond tracts of Goomsur, and by the Courminghin Ghat, to 
the Ganjam coast ;-——-Captain Macpherson concludes his elabo- 
rate and masterly roport, by urging the nere-sity ior the 
early adoption by Government of a general and systematic plan 
of operations. But while he urged the neceasity of specdily 
adopting euch a comprebensive plan, he did not propose that the 
whole field should be actually entered on at onee. No; hia judi- 
cious proposition was, that it should be taken up gradually and 
piecemeal-—beginning with the portion which held out the 
most encouraging hopes of early and certain success, and 
then making use of the portion gained 98a fulerum on which 
to prise the lever of reform, in advancing to the next. For 
the commencement of these operations, ie proposed to select 
the saorificing tracta, where infanticide is not practised, and 
which are included in the adjacent Zemindmies of Goomsur, 
Bead and Duspallah—and that, for the following conclusive 
reasons :— 

™ That poition of the country 1s, in every respect, the best known, and 
1p part antieyed, In thetiacts of Goomaur alone, in thie part of the regions 
of the Ghate, is the idea of the supremacy of the Government distinctly 
received, our direct authority having been erercwed im them during the last 
mz years, ‘be posseamon and tha immediate adminutration of the Hindu 
part of the Goomeur seomndary enables wy to exert a vel y powerful direct 


inficence over ite bij] districts " The latter are separated, been 
froma the aaciificing Khond tracts te the nouthy ard, except at a single worat 
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by a large interposed nou-sacrificin i Their lation, and 
at of the adjoining Khond districts Pt Bead and Duspalla, generally 
understand the Unya language, while the southern K apeak no 
Hiadu tongue, a consideration of the greatest importance. The Khend 
plateau of Goomeur and Doad te by far the most accessible part of the bull 
country in thie quarter. And, finally, there ie some reason to hope, that ite 
éliinate may not prove to be so deadly ay that of the southern districts.” 
Both the reporis, the earlicr, that of April, and the Jatter, 
that of August, 1842—with their varied and novel information, 
and weighty and well matured recommendations,—were duly 
submitted to the Madras Government, and by it were received 
with the favour which they so eminently deserved. The 
Council, so far sy we can learn, appear to have 
been unanimous ja their approbation of the reporta and of 
the general plan of operations thercin saurcested. The head 
of the Government in particular, Lord Elphinstone, being 
about to retire froin lia exalted offiec, recorded his con- 
current views in the form of a minute, characterized alike by 
the ability of the statesman and the hearty earnestness of the 
philanthropist. In that minute, which in the issue was found 
faithtully to reprosent the sentiments of the Council, his Lord- 
ship, as we understand, declared that, on the point of making over 
the Goyernment to hia auccessor, he could s2y with truth that few 
subjects had given him greater anxiety, and in none had he felt 
greater difticulty, than in the measures to be adopted fur the 
suppression of the horrible custom of human sacrifice among 
the wild tribes of Shonidiatan. The duty and necessity of our 
intervention as the rulcra of this country to put a stup to 
this revolting practice, had always been apparent to him: no- 
thing in fact could, in hia eatimation, exceed the weight of this 
obligation except the difficulty of ite performance. Tn review= 
ing past mensurea he clearly shewed why the Government had 
discountenanced the employment of intimidating threats which 
could nut be enforecd, and the application of force which was 
alike unsuitable and impracticable: in a word, why it counsel- 
Jed conciliation and deprecated whatever might lead to irrita- 
tion and distrust. Ile was led to shew why the only origiual 
measure which Major Campbell! had proposed, viz. that of pur- 
chasing victims from the Khonds et the price which they coat," 
would be, in the highest degree, impolitic and nugatory. ile 
dwelt on the constant support which the Government had af- 
forded to every expedieut lor improving, through the establish- 
ment of faira nnd the opening of new routes, the meane of 
communication snd intercourse between the Khonda and the 
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inhabitants of the low country; and pointed to the aid which 
had been rendered in the rescue of victims, and the condign 
punishment of kidnappers. But all thees and euch like mea- 
sures he regarded ns merely of an isolated, desultory and inade- 
quate charactor. They could never cope with the real evil ; 
or of themselves suffice for tho attainment of our object. Io 
looking back on all the statements and reports laid before Go- 
yernment, apart from those of Captain Macpherson, he could 
not find amongst them all, any propesa that amounted to any 
thing like a connected, fixed, or definite plan. Indeed there 
was 9 total Inck of such information aa might enable the 
Government or any of its agents to lay down any thing like a 
settled plan or system of operations. Hence the origin of the 
proposition to depute a special agent to visit (he Khond dis- 
tricta—one grand end of such appointment being the collecting 
of the requisite information. In his original Report of 184], 
and atill more, in his two recent reporta of April and Aurust 
1842, Captain Macphereon had succeeded in conveying much 
more definite and precise information as to the social condition 
of the Khonds, and of the limita of the various superstitions 
which prevailed amonget them than we were before at all ac- 
quainted with. Nothing could prove more clearly than these 
reports, the tnutility of partial and desultory effurta, and tho 
absolute necessity of well digested and systematic ones, Towards 
the formation and final adoption of auch measures, these valu- 
able and highly interesting reports furnished invaluabie materi- 
alg, as well as admirable auggestions. The introduction of aur in- 
fluence among the Zemindar-Rajahs, with the Khond Chiefs and 
their people; in other worda, the catablislinent of cur autho- 
rity, a9 Bupreme aud paramount, in these wild tracts, was 
clearly pointed out as an object to be steadily and perseveringly, 
but ually and cautiously pursued. We were to a in the 
first instance nut as lnperious inaovators, but as medintore, or 
rather arbitrators or umpires—interposing our good offiecs when 
suitable opportunities offercd—settling quarrels and disputca, 
and composiug feuds between the various chiofs, and directly 
between the hill tribes themaclves. The influence thus acyuir- 
ed was to be directed to the one great object in view, viz. the 
abolition of the sacrifice, And Caplain Macplierson’s Reports 
distinctly pointed out the mode in which such influence 
was to be directed, ax well as the time and the pluce iu 
which if might be mort beneficially excroieed. The die 
covery of the non-sacrificing and infanticidal tribes, as well 
of tribes who ractived neither of these detestable rites, to- 
gether with the division of the country into distinet tracts 
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with reference to these poculiaritics, were justly regarded ss 
of the first importance. ‘Lhe succesa which attended Captain 
Macpherson’s proceedings in the two great Khond districta 
of Goran Mitah and Athara Mitah was warmly hailed as 
confirmatory of the suundnesa of the general views set forth 
in the author's reports, and highly encouraging as regarded 
future efforts of a similar description elaewhere. Verbal 
pledgea had indeed been ofton given before, but, it did not 
escape the sagacity of Lord Elphinstono and his council, that 
those had been marked with singular deficiencies. The grand 
omission in every former compact with these tribes, was, the 
absence of ail acknowledyenwnt on our part of the duty of 
affording protection aud justice ta the Khonds, and on their side, 
the duty of submission and obedience to the Government ; while in 
the proposals madc to Captain Macpherson by tho Khonds 
of Bora Mitab and Athara Mittah, which were univorsally 
agreed to by them, this omiasion had been fully supplicd. For- 
metly too, the pledges had uniformly been given or extorted 
under the influence of fear; they were, therefore, involunt 
nud forced: wherens, now, they were proffered as the result 
of full deliberation and discussion; they were, for the first 
time, really voluntary sand free. And whether these conditions 
would be faithfully olerved or not, a spoutaneous ucknowlede- 
ment had been acyuired of our right to interfere, which the 
tribes themselves could no lunger dispute, and to which, if 
prudently and stendily asserted, they would doubtless submit 
without apprehension or distruat. But out of this compact, 
now first cofuntariiy almitted, arose tho necessity of oa moro 
siuple aystem of control than that of the existing law. That 
protection and justice which the state of society among the 
thonds demanded, could not be afferded ; that salutary control, 
which waa necdcd, could nut be exereised, nor even that richt of 
interference which had been acquired, be prudently entorced, 
wlile we continued to act upon the principles or to obscrve the 
forms of judicial proceedings mado fur people in so very dif- 
feront a stare of civilization. For these aud similar rensona, 
hix Lordship in Council appeared cordially to approve of Captain 
Mucplierson’s proposal that the entire hill population with the 
xevernl agencies of Cuttack, Ganjam, and V patam should 
be withdrawn from the usual civil and criminal jurisdiction— 
that partics in the low country concerned in procuring Mermh 
victims should be excepted fiom the asme--and that the special 
agent shuuki be invested with the power to adjudicate in civil 
ches nceording ta equity, avd in criminal, with inimediate 
jurimlictiun to Che catent pointed out in the eecond report. 
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Conceiving it, moreover, to be of the utmost Unportance to 
act simultaneously and energetically ageinat the traffic in human 
victins, it was adjudged to he desirable that the Khond agent, 
and the magistrates in the adjoining districts of Cuttack, 
should be invested with joint juriediction, which should also be 
extended to the Criminal Courts of the aevora! districta, For 
the carrying out of the judicial decisions, the fifty paika sought 
for by Cat tain Macpherson might at ones iE pee at ‘his 
disposal, d in all these varied menasurea was distinctly 
seen and recognized the sure groundwork of a systematic 
course of proceeding, from which Ilia Lordship in Council 
anticipated ultimate succers. 

But, while his Lordship in Council thus emphatically approv- 
ed of the extended and systematic plan of operations suggested 
by Captain Macpherson, it waa felt that, from the enlarged 
sphere of action embraced by it, and from ita requiring the 
combined co-operation of the Bengal and Madras Governmenta, 
together with the appointment of a special agent invested with 
peculiar and extraordinary powers,—it would be necessary to 
submit it for the consideration and ennction of the Crovernment 
of India. And his Lordship in Council resolved to loae no time 
in bringing it to the notice of that Supreme Authority. Nor 
wae this resolution an idle or nugatory one. In due season 
it was transmitted, formally endursed with the approbation of 
the Mudras Government, to the Goveinor-General of India 
in Council, with the earnest recommendation that it should 
be favourably received,—in ita ¢sscutial spirit and substauce 
adopted,—atd with the least practicable delay acted on. Indeed, 
from the very nature of the case anu peculiur circumstances, 
it was abundantly obvious ihat, if ever acted on at all, the 
sooner the better ;—while the feclings of wanv of those most 
deeply concerned] were mantliny wormly in its favour; and 
eve the latent seeds of aversion clewhere should develope 
themeclyes in overt acts of defiant antagonism. 

But, unhappily, the season proved most inauspicious for the 
prompt or immediate consideration of such a subject as that 
of the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice among the harbarous, 
but politically harmless, Khonds. ‘There were other native 
tribea, not cominonly reputed to be barbarous, who were then 
striking the deadlies! blow at the prestige of British invincibility 
and supremacy, that had yet been inflicted ince the sceptre ot 
the Great Mogul waa first wrenched by British prowess from 
his grasp. Lord Elphinstone’s Minute bore the date of the 
22d September. The extract from the Minutes of consullation 
of tha Madras Government, beming the honoured signature 
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of Mr. Walter Elliot, and forwarded to the Governor-General 
in Council, were dated the 10th December, 1842. By that 
time, Sir Alexander Burnes and other Hritiah officers bad 
been ecruclly murdered at Kabul; and one messenger of evil 
tidings after another was fast travelling to the metropolis 
—-cach conveying more disastrous intelligence than his pre- 
decersor. Such, therefore, wag not the time, when any Gover- 
nor-General—haunted a3 he muat have been by terrible visions 
af wholesale massacre, and ominoua forebodings aa to the safety 
and staklility of the empire iteelf—could well be expected 
ta turn aside his attention, and direct it, with concentrated 
enerzy, to the adjustment of plans for suppressing, in a remote, 
obscure and peaceful provinee, a social evil which involved 
no political urgency or danzer. 

ilere, huwever, for the present we must pause. The recep- 
tion which the Madras application and reference met with at the 
hands of the Supreme Government, and the varied and deeply 
interesting statements, illuectrative of the further proceedings 
which constitute the serond series of Government measures 
for the abolition of human sacrifices among the Khonds, 
must now be reseryed for another fitting opportunity—the 
present coutribution being intended only as a first part or 
instalment. Enuugh, however, haa, we trust, been adduced to 
indicate both the goneral and apevific nuture of the proceedings 
—enough to shew that they are marked by peculinrities which 
fairly entitled them to be regarded aa altogether # distinct clasa 
from the first.* In our statement of principles, plans and 
operations, the name of Captain Macpherson ig that which 
most conspicuously appears. But this is no doing of ours, We 
simply inposed upon ourselves the task of faithfully delineating 
facts aa we found them recorded in authoritative documents. 
In a former paper, the names of Rugsel, Bannerman, Miller, 
ili, Campbell, Mills, Hicks, and Ouseley, were those which 
most prominontly oceurred. Captain Macpherson did not then 
muke hia appearance on the ecene as an actor at all. Ia the 
course of our historic narrative, however, we duly and re- 
gularly arrived at the period when he did enter, as sole actor, 
on the scene. And if it be lawful, merely for the sake of 
illustration, to compare small things with great, it must be 
obvious that the principles, plans and operations of this period 
are as exclusively those of ba tain Macphereon, os the princi- 
plea, plans and operations of the Peninsular Campaigns were 
those of the Duke of Wellington. If, therefore, throughout 


® These hare been fally and impartially recorded in Noe XIU. of tus work 
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this period, the mincipal figuie m the foreqiaund of oui histone 
sketch, be that of Captain Macpherson, it 1s solely becauao, 
throughout that pei iod, he waa in reality the most conspicuous 
poronage, aa a propounder of prinqplea, a dcviser of plans, 
and an cxecutor of important decda. Wo are utterly uncon- 
scious of being awayed or actuated by any unduc personal bias 
or favouitism tonards Captain Macpherson, Quite the con- 
diary. Of him we hteially know nothing till we perused, in 
manuscript copy, a considerable portion of his ouiginal re- 
wit of 1641. That report at once sirested om altontion. 
The theme was novel and to our mind of singular mtetrest— 
the main object contemplated, one of deep concecin to the 
enuse of huminit)—while the 1cport piceented ituclf aa a 
remukable monument of indefatizable industry, unconquer- 
able perseverance, and no ordinary mental pei~piemty, judg- 
ment, and good ecnse. It was the perusu of that report 
which lad to our knowine ot cuing any thing about the 
author. So that 1t was truly hy own labowis which icd us to 
foe) an intciest in the man, and not any piesious hnowldee 
of the man thit influenced us to take an interest in ns labours 
On some other vital subjects, unconnected with Khond affairs, 
it might soon be found, that opmwions were conscientiously 
entertained which might seem to be uicconciably at yauance. 
But we should be ashamed of the prtty hitless of mind, or 
the one-sded partiality of partizanship, that would prevent us 
from percerving o1 acknowledging the real meaits of any in- 
drvidual’s measures and achevemcnts in one grand and impor- 
tant department of obeti vation and experiment, merely because 
in aome othe: department of speculahen, doctrine, or practice, 
there nught be found between us the widest difference of 
judgment. 
In the lengthened statements and extracts which we have 
furnished, ow icadeia have been provided with ample mecane 
of forming then own judgment of Captain Macpherson’s orizi- 
nal plang and ope: itions. And our cainest monition is, that, 
ot a simple act of justice, they may not suffer their honestly 
formed views of the essential merita of these, to be obfuscated 
by the dust and emoke which unhappy controversy has succecded 
in raising about his more recent proceedings. hatever may 
be the character of the latter—and we have no reason to suppose 
them materially different-—they cannot and ought not to be 
allowed retrospectively to affoet the clearly defined and intelli- 
ible character of the former. Yow the controversy which of 
fato bas enveloped the public mind in a dense and lurid gloom 
of uncertainty and doubt, may have orizinated, it is not for us 
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io deterinine ; seeing that some of the predisposing and col- 
lateral circumetances are not as yet very explicable, and 
others, we fear, not very creditable to the jealous and inter- 
meddling iea concerned. Lut that any controverey of the 
sort should have so unseasonably risen at mf on such a snbject, 
is decply to be deplored. And stillimore is it to be deplored 
that a course of events, which promised so successful an issue, 
shouk) have taken the disastrous turn it has done, in consequence 
of contomporanconus local troubles, most of which, though 
wholly unconnected with the main work of the Khond Agency, 

ct came to be untowardly blended and confounded with it 

Whether there has been in reality any departure from that 
wise and judicious line of policy and action which seenred the 
unanimous approbation of Lord Elphinstone aud his council, 
remains to be seen. Our own decided impression is, that there 
ins not. Gut, as the whole subject hag nuw been eubmitted tu 
the investigation of a high minded and honourable man; 
and as his report will doubtless be, in due time, submitted 
to the consideration of jnudgcy aa hich-minded and honorable 
as himself, we deem it in every way more expedient to await 
their dacision. Meanwhile, as regards the result in its more 
immediate hearing on the official credit, conduct, and character 
of the Agent, we know no valid ground for fear, or imis- 
givings. What we do icar, is, lest—as the inevitable eflcct 
of unpleasant feclings excited by an contreversy, and the 
consequent distraction of attention, diversion of enerrzy, aud 
deadening of awakened interest,—the great philanthropic cause 
itself should be scriously damaged and fost, in the estimation of 
the public, and oven of government itself. But, let us hope 
Letter things. Let us hope that neither the public nor the go- 
vernment will allow thomselves to forget the bright and glorious 
object that lics athwart and boyond the murky atmosphere im 
which, for o time, it has been shrouded from the gencral view. 
Let them not forget that the erica of miserable victima, 
constantly offered in heeatombs to propitiate a bloody and 
orucl deity are still ringing in their cars,—and that, with 
the crics of these slaughtered adulta—sluughtered and torn 
to piceea alivo with a ferocity which, in the comparison, 
might prove the savage canuibalism* of New Zealand to Le 
vory milduess—there mingle the still more picroing cries of 
thousands of hapless innocenta untimely slain.¢ Let them not 
forget the aggravated and affecting circumstance, that it is 


#* See Calcutta Reviem, No TX. p 
t Seo Calcutta Review, No. IX. p. 39-3+4, 
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net on “the furthest verge of thie green earth,” in “distant 
barbarous climes,” or along the unvisited banks of “ rivers 
unknown to song,"—that these horyble monstrosities are 
daily and even hourly perpetrated. No; it is in the centre 
of India, so renowned for Its ancient sages and logislators, 
ita ancient arts and sciences, its ancient civilization and 
yountinely humane inatitutions—yea, in the centre of British 
India, and within sicht of the seats of Britieh supremacy, 
British Magistracy, British Justice, British Benevolence, and 
British Law! Of the Romans, Pagan thouch they were, 
it hos been remarked that they “ deserved well of human 
nature for making it an article in their treaty with the 
Carthaginians, that they should abstain from sacrificing their 
children to the gods.” Let it be the glory of Imperial 
Britain,—Christian as she is, or professes, and ought to be— 
to deserve still hetter of human nature, by not only emulating, 
but immeasurably aurpassing, the highest philanthropy ol 
Ancient Rome. Already has she interposed, with lappicst 
effect, through the instrumentality of her Viecroys and their 
Agente, in vindicating the cause of suffering humanity, and 
in putting an end to the shedding of torrents of innocent 
blood, Duncan and his co-ndjutors laid the foundation of a 
system for the abolition of the feariully extensive practice of 
Infanticide in tho Rajput Statcea. The Marquis of Wellesley 
put an cilectual stop to the pertodical massacre of little infanta, 
who were wont to - tirown by thei infatuated mothers, in 
fulfilment of religious vows, into the turbid waters of Gunga 
Sagor, to be there devoured by the alligatora and other monsters 
of the deep, Lord William Bentinck extincuished those cruel 
funcral piles that were wont io blaze in thousands over the 
plains of [lindustan,—awful piles, on which Iny etretched ihe 
putrid corpse of the father and the living body of the mother,— 
and around them standing, the poor hapless cluldren—not to ex- 
cite the yearninga of @ mother’s compassion by their sobs and 
wailings—not to quench the devouring flames with their teare— 
but,~—Ilet humanity shudder !—in the nmue of their gods to 
apply the torch, that, in amoment, was to leave thom father- 
less motherleses orphans in a friendless world! For Lord 
Hardinge, our best wishes are, that, cre ho lay down the insignia 
of the mightiest viceroyalty under the sun, he may be privi- 
ledged to witness onother noble triumph to the cause of 
humanity and religion, in the infliction of a final death-blow on 
the horrible and sanguinary superstitions of Khondistan, And 
for Imperial Britain our wishes risc higher still. It wea the 
boast of the greatest of tho Cesary, that, haying found Rome 
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brick, he left it marble. But for Britain our prayer iz, that 
erc she drop the most potent sceptre ever wiclled over these 
Indian realms, she may be enabled to take up the language, 
not of boastfulncss, but of gratitude to the God of Providence, 
for the successful discharge of her delegated trust, and say ;— 
I found India one wide and universal scone of anarchy and 
misrule; I left it one peaceful and consolidated empire ;-~I 
found ita people ground down by the moat frightful oppression, 
its industry paralysed, and person and property exposed to 
the assaulis of lawless violence and the invasion of every ruffian 
plundercr; I left ite people exempt from the multitudinous 
exactions of covctousness and wrong, its industry revived and 
ausmented in productivencss a hundred fold, pergon and property 
secure, from the improvement of individual, domestic and social 
morals, and the uniform administration of equitable law ;—1 
{yund India lying prostrate beneath the yoke of blinding ienor- 
anee and brutifying superstition; [left her joyfully recovered 
from the doublo yoke-—revivifiod by the hindling beama of 
fairest science, and the revelations of Heaven's own illumining 
Trath;—E found India, the chosen habitation of the most 
horrid erucities that ever polluted the earth, or disgraced the 
the family of man; I Icft her as the most favoured domain 
and dwelling place of righteousness, benevolence and peace :— 

“ Tha these thy trophics, Queen of many isles? 

On these lugh heaven cliall shed sadulgent suiles. 

Kunst by thy guardian voice to Indsa Jed, 

Shail trath divine lier teatless vietones spread ; 

Wurdle and more wide the heayen-born light »hali stream, 

New tealma fiom thee shall catch the blissful theme, 

Unwonted warmth the softened aavage feel, 

Strange chiefs admure, and tarban'd warriors kneel, 

The prostrate east sulnoit her jewell’d pride, 

And ewarthy kinge adore the Cron fed, 

Yea, it shal] come! Ev'n now my eyes behold, 

In distant yiew, the wish’d for age unfold. 

Lo, o'er the shadowy days that 201 between, 

A wand'ting gleam foretells th’ ascending scene ' 

Oh, doom'd victottoud from thy wounda to nae, 

Nejected Jadia, lift thy downcast eyes, 

And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee, 

Through 'Tume'e piess’d ranks bring on the Jubilee!” 
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Art. IL—I1. Papers on subjects connected with the duties of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers. Vol, IL, London 1838, (On HHur- 
ricanes, by Lieut, Col, Reid, BE. ) 

2, An attempt to develope the Law of Storms by means of 
facts, arranged according to place and time; and hence te 
point out a cause for the variable winds, with the view to prace 
tical use tn Navigation, ilutrated by charts and woodruts. 
Second edition, with addition. By Lieut. Colonel HW. Rei, 
C. B., F. RB. S. (of the Royal Engineers.} London 1841. 


3. An Enquiry into the nature and course of Storms in the Indian 
Ocenn, south of the Equator, with a view of discovering ther 
origin, extent, rotatory characier, rate and direction of progres- 
sion, barometric depression, and other concomitant phenomena : 

for the practical purpose of enabling ships to ascertain the proxi- 

mily and relative position of hurricanes ; with suggestions on 
the means of avoiding them. Bly Alexander Thom, Surgeon 
86th, (Royal County Down) Regt. London 1845. 


4. Journal of the Asiatic Society, (Ten Memoirs on Storms, by 
Capt. Piddington.) 

5. The Horn-Book of Storms for the Dulian and China Seas, 
By Henry Piddington, Sub-Secretary to the Asiatic Sovciety, 
and Curator of the Museum of Economie Geology of Jnudiu. 
Caleutts: 1844, 


Srorns anD Hurricanes! Surely wo “ ought to consider 
with ourselves; to bring in storms and hurricanca among our 
readers, is & most dreadful thing; for there ia not a more 
dreadful wild-fowl than your hurricane living, and we ought 
to look to it.” We must therefore, we opine, “ write ua o pro- 
logue, sa ing thus, or to the same defect, ladies or fair Jadica, 
we would wish you, or wa would raquost you, or we would 
entreat You, not to fear, not to tremble ;—our life for yours. 
if you think we come hither as a hurricane, it were pity of 
onr life.” Such is a Shaksporian version of a scene that was, 
or might have been, enacted in our deliberative Counci). But 
seriously; although undoubtedly there be nothing more terri- 
fic to the imagination than tho “war of elements,” thero is 
yet one thing which, to our thinking, is moro fearful in the 
endurance, more horrid in the remembrances, and the recur- 
rence of which will be more carnostly deprecated by thoso 
who have once cxpericnced both; and that is a dead and long- 
continued calm. 
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One, accordingly, who was no stranger to the mechaniem of 
human foclings and affections and ions, when he would 
depict to us the full unmitigated horrors of the sea, never 
dreamt of setting before us the lightning’s flash and the thun- 
der’s roar, masts in splinters and saila in ribanda, “ waves 
mountain high,” and troughs deep as yawning caverne. He 
knew well that in the midst of the elemental atrife there is 
earnest and intense excitement, and that wherever there is ex- 
citement, there is life,—troubled, tossed, agonized lifeif you 
will,-—but still active, hopeful life. Coleridge could have deli- 
neated the storm, a3 Virgil and Falconer and a host of others 
had done before him, and as an inferior “ artist” would cer- 
tainly have done in carrying out the design of the Ancient Ma- 
riner: but no delineation of such a scene could have come 
within reach of the concentrated horror of these lines, which 
once read, can never be rooted out of the memory :— 


Down dropt tho breeze, the gaily dropt down, 
"T['wae gad ag sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 

The eislence of the aca, 


Allin a hot and copper aky 

The bloody sun, at neon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon, 


Day alter day, day ofler day 

We stuck, nor breath nor motiou ; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a pated ocean. 


Water, water every where, 
And all the boards did shrink : 
Water, water every where, 
Nor any drop to drink, 


The very decp did rot; Alga! 

That ever this should be; 

Yeo slimy things did crawl with ley 
Upon the slimy sea. 


About, about, in reel and rout, 
Tho death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witth’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue and white, 
* + + * r 
And ton through uttor drought 
Was withored Be the root : : 
Wea could not speak, no more than if 

We had been choked with soot. 
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Then paseed a weary time, Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed cach eye, 

A weary tine! a weary time! 

How glazed each Weary eye! 

But if thore be, as we hold there is, in the very nature of 
our mental constitution, a ground of preference of the storm 
to the calna, this preference is greatly onhanced, by tho isaport- 
ant truth involved in the title of one of the works now under 
review ;-—THE Law oF sTormga. This title is no vain assump- 
tion; for it is a plain fact that those lawa which have been pro- 
ecribed to the hurricane by [lim who “ walketh on the wings of 
the wind,” have at last been discovered by nen; and that we have 
now the prospect of being able to render in all cnses com- 
paratively harmiess, and in many eyen useful, that which has 
so often made “ the timid ahriek and the brave stand still,” and 
has consigned so many thousands of our fellows to their last 
resting-place in the mighty deep, “unknellod, uncoflined and 
unknown.” 

The history of philosophy during the last two ccnturics has 
been a continual comment upon the dicta on which Lord 
Bacon laid the foundation of newly organized science, dirt 
nature is to be overcome only by obeying her, and that that which 
ia in contemplation a cause, becomes in practice arnle. We say 
not that Bacon was the first to make such discoveries aa these. 
Indeed we know not that there ever was atime when an 
man was ignorant of the fact that nature could be made his 
servant just so far as he would be licra, and that lis purposes 
could be effected only in accordance with her methods. No 
man, we suppose, ever thought of floating himwelf over a 
river by laying hold of a mage of lend or iron. Tho syolacrixos 
who is repreeented aa having laid held of the anchor in a ehip- 
wreck ja an object of ridicule to every school-boy. But while 
Bacon did not discover tho principle on which he has reared 
the sublime atructure of hia Magna JInstanratio, he is fairly 
entitled to the scarcely inferior credit of having been the firet 
to direct the attention of mankind to it oa the one principle 
which is to be the director and guide of all their reecarches and 
all their operations, Itis to a faithful abidance by this principle 
that we owe those great discoveries which adorn and blesa our 
age. Nature had for centuries employed the power of heat 
in causing the sudden and violent oxpansion of certain sub- 
tances; 20d had, by meane of the mighty power thonee accra- 
ing, overwhelmed cities, and cven shaken the foundations of 
the cverlasting hilla. As dutiful scholars wo obeyed her as 
our teacher; we learned tho lesson from her; wo became 
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possessed of her eccret; by obedience we conquered her; and 
now that eame power is aubjcct to our control It conveya 
ourselyes and our gooda over land and sea, raises the mincral 
treasures from the deptha of the enrth, and aide us in al] cur 
operations, from the most ordinary of our daily domestic 
avocations, up, (or shall we say down ?) to the greatest of our 
national undertakings. This same Natore had a little page, a 
dapper eprite was he anda nimble; from the beginning of the 
world he had been employed as er messenger in all mattera 
that required more than winged apced. Tia name waa Lightning 
thon. We cast an eye of coyctousnesa on this Httle alave. Wo 
obeyed the mistress to her subjugetion, and the sinve also was 
transferred tous. Lie woars our livery now; and speeds alone 
hia wiry path, boaring onr mes<agea of information and enquiry 
and congratulation, We lave given him the name of filec- 
fricily. 

lt ia very worthy of observation that one of tho first subjects 
to wiich Lord Bacon apphed his newly fabricated instrument of 
investigation scema to have heen fhe ind, We are not aware 
of ihe date of the composition of the Hitterta Ventornm ; butin 
the collective editions of his works it is only eeparated from 
the Nevien Organum by one short tract. We know not how 
we can more properly introduce our subject, (for we must ac- 
knowledge that we have been but trifling hitherto, and have not 
introduced it yet), than by transertbing tho opening paragraph 
of this work, in which he seta forth tho importance of the su 
jeot, and the difficulties of the investigation. 

* Venti humane genti alas addiderunt. Eorum enim dono 
* feruntur hormines et volant; non per aérem ceric, aed per 
maria; atgue ingens paict janus commercii, ct fit mundus 

rriug. ‘Torre autem {qum gentia humanm sedes cst ct 

omicilinm) scope sunt; camque, atque simul afrem ipsum, 
everrunt ct mundant. Attnmen et mare infomant, aliogui 
tranquillum ect innoxium; neque alias aine maleficio sunt. 
Motum, absquo opera humana, cient magnum et rechementem ; 
unde et ad navigandum ct ad molendum, velut operarii, con- 
ducti aunt: et al multo plura adliberi possuat, si humana non 
cosuet diligentia. Natura ipaorum inter accreta et abdita repont 
Bolct: noe mirum, cum nec aris natura ct potestas cognita 
noque modo sit, cui famulantur ac parasitantar Fenti, ut 

(apud poctas) Aeolus Funoni. Primaria creature non sunt, 
neo ox operibus scx dicrum: quemadmodum nee reliqua 
metcora quoad actum, sed post-nati ex ordine crentionia.” * 
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* The winds have added uings to tha human race. For by their favor men are 
borne along and fy; uot indeed through the ait, DAL OTEL SiGssidiindtiiledlih, Ht 
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We cannot but regard it as also in the highest degree worthy 
of remark, that Bacon, In a eentence, lays down for enquiry 
ihe very question whoge investigation hna led, afler the inpse 
of more than two centuries, to the discovery of that law by 
whieh » great nnd important clasa of the winds, (that class 
whose province it is, maria infamare) is reculatod.—* Cum 
« progressus sit semper a termino, de loco primi ortus, ot tan- 
¢ quam fontibua shcujus venti, quantum fiert potest, diligenter 
‘ inquirito, Siquidem videntur venti fame simile. Nam 
* licet tumultuentur et percurrant, tamen caput Inter nubiles 
‘ condunt. Item de progrcssu ipso; exempli gratia, si Boreas 
* veliomens qui finverit Eboraci ad talein diem aut horam, 
* flayerit Londini, biduo post." This question secms to com- 
prige the germ of the whole subject; and however it might be 
answered in regard to the ordinary land-winds that Llow at 
Youk and London, it is clearly and decitedly shewn with reapect 
io that particular class of winds called huriicanes, that they 
do not progresa in a direct Ime, but with a rapid motion of 
1utation, combined with a comparatively slow nmivtion of trang 
lution. In fact the motion of the alr in such & storm syoems to 


differ little from that of a common spinning-top. 


Ceu quondam torto tolitana sub vey bere turbo 
Quem pues magne 15 Ayo vacua ata circum 
Tntentt lude exercent. Ie actus habena 
C'urvati. fertur spats: stupet inscia turbo 
Impubesque manus, mitata tolatile buxum : 
Dani anunos plagt tf 


cite of Pommorce rs Opence, ond alughway 14 ¢atablished over the world. They are 
further die cleansers fad fd, the besems) of the caril, (which 19 the abode and hous 
of tlie humiin fanaly } und they eerp oud cleanse it, ond at the ganic time the au 
wtelf Yit thes praduce cul ciictson the ara, wiih wie else colin and sne- 
enone Nor acc the; im other respects humicas = Lhey caciute gicat and yrolent 
mown, without vy labor of man, hime they are engaged ay uur torkmen, both 
fo Propellin 4 an ship and burning our malls, and they my le by the rare of 
m1, dé employadin many other works. Ther natuie is gontraliy considered lo he 
among the aerret and hidden tlungs and ag wondit, ance the nature and puser 
of the wr, whoa scitants and attendants the winds arc, (at arcording to the 
poeta A alue ais of Juno} are by no means aecoitamed, Tory are not pianriry erei- 
tures, nor of the wovk of the six daye ay neither are other mactcorg as rcgords thet 
action, but they orc ditived fram the order of orcation 


* Since motion alwaya begine from a terminus, fet diligent enquiry ba m de, 
09 far asis posable, ruapesting the piace of first origin, and anit were the fountun, 
of ony wind lor mdurd the wanda mem to be hhe remoy. Like her they rage 
and run, but like ber they bide their hisds am the clouds: Also regarding the 
progress of the mods, as, fn example, whither a atrong north wind which a4 
ata certain day and hoor at York, Liow tao days after at Londons 


+ And as Joung ninnphings whip the top for mort 
On the smooth parement of an cmpty court, 
The wooden enyuit fhos and ahiin about, 
Adourud, sith Glamour ol the beardless out, 
They lash aloud, each other they prowike, 

And lend thear lithe souls to cvery stroke — 2h anion 
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In one important respect however the motion of the hurricane 
will differ from that ofthe top. The latter, being a compact 
and eolid body, moves en masse, around its axia; consequently 
whilo the uxias itself is at rest, every point is in more or leas 
rapid motion in proportion to its distance from the centre, 60 
that the extreme circumference moves most rapidly of all 
The air on the other hand being a fluid, it is evident that if 
auy portion of it be put into rapid rotation, the centrifugal 
force will cause the moving portion to fy off from the axis, 
Thia still retaining ita circular motion, will by friction put into 
motion the surroundiag air, but will by the samo meany loso 
a portion of ite own motion, so that the moving mags will be 
constantly enlarving, but the rate of the motion of the external 
portion will be less than that of the internal. There will, as 
in the case of the spinning-top, be a place of reat ; (theoreti- 
cally a point, but practically a space of greater or lesa area) 
in the very centre; but aruund that the motion will be more 
violent near the ccntre than towards the extremities of the 
radii. 
The theory of the rotatory, combined with the progressive, 
motion of this clasa of storms, is not new: but till a few 
enra ago it existed rather in the form of a conjecture or 
hy thesia than in that of a theery established by extensive 
induction. Itscoms to have been Mr. Redfield, of New York, 
that first gave it a definite form; and we regret that we have 
not been able to include hia various works in the list at tho 
head of this article. Col. Reid is cntitled to the greatest 
possible eredit for tho untiring assiduity with which he has 
prosecuted the investigation, by means of which he haa 
catablished beyond a doubt the prevalence of the law. Mr, 
Thom has done good service by applying the key furnished 
by Col. Reid to the explanation of the hurricanes that occur 
with auch frequency and with such disnstrous effecta in and 
around the Mauritius And Mr. Piddmgton has well earned 
the best thanks of the community by the indefatigable industry 
and akill with whick he has investigated the course of 4 vast 
number of storms in the Indian seas. But we must claim for 
our towneman o higher praiso than that of having merely 
followed in the wake of Col. Reid. Being, so far as we know, 
the firat Practical sailor who has tuken up with zeal the investi- 
gation of the subject, he has treated it in 9 far more practical 
manner than either of the other writers whose works are before 
us; and has done more than either of them towards rendering 
the theory of immediate use to the navigator. 


{t would be very dificult with charte and disgrams, and we 
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fear quite impossible without them, to give our readeraa cloar 
idea of the analyticnl procesa by which tho investigations which 
have led to the conclusion we have stated have been conducted. 
1¢ will be much easier, and we believe much better for our 
purpose, to adopt the synthetic method, and to shew what 
must be the nature of the phenomena, provided the law 
obtain; and then every one will be able to understand, from 
the connexion thus established between the law and the pheno- 
mena, how the former may be inferred by inductive analyeie 
from the latter. 
Let us then, to avoid complication, proceed step by step, 
and in the first instance Icave out of view altogether the pro- 
ive motion, or, as we have already called it, the motion 
of translation; and let us conceive a stationary whirlwind. 
Its motion, with the exception that we have already pointed 
out, will be anzlogova to that of a spinning-top in the state 
in which, so for as our recollection of our school-boy days 
ReTves Us, Wo were accustomed to say that it was “ asleep.” 
In this case it will appear that there ought to be in the very 
centre of the vortex a point of perfect repose. Now supposing 
the wind to revolve in tha direction of E. N. W. S&., or in 
the opposite direction to that of tho hands of a watch, it is clear 
that at the different points within the range of the whirlwind, 
the following will be the direction of the wind :— 
At every point in a line drawn from tho centre to the North, there Will be an East wind. 


E. a. 

i. Ee 5. W. 
5. W, 

&. W. By. W. 
W. N. 

Ne Wi NR. E. 


This depends upon the simple property of the circle, that its 
tangent at any point 16 at right angles to tho line joining that 
point and the centre. Thus far then all ia perfectly clear. 

Let us next introduce the element of progressive motion, 
and wo soll render the matter as simple as we possibly can. 
We shal] suppose that the storm moves in a strai nt line from 
Eaet to West. In this caso it will appoar, that an object 
remaining stationary will, as the storm passes over it, at 
different times during its continuance, be differently situated 
with respect to the centre, and will consequently experience 
different winds. More particularly, it will ap that an 
object situated due West from the centre will first of all be 
assailed by a North wind, which will constantly inoreaso in 
violence, retaining its direction unchanged, until the centre 
of the storm comes over the object, whon there will suddenly 
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be a dead calm After this has continued for a longer or 
shorter time, the wind will spring up with great violence from 
the south, and ite direction will remain unchanged, while its 
violence gradually sabates, until the atorm haa passed quite 
over. An object to the North West of the centre will frst 
of all be struck by the storm in the form of a North Maat wind, 
which will gradually encrease in violence, and at the same 
time decline towards the South, until the contre of the storm 
be due South of the object, when the wind will be right Eaat. 
I¢ will then gradually moderate, still eouthing in its direction, 
until, when the storm is passing off, it will blow from the 
South East. A body due North of the centre at the com~- 
mencement will expericnce only half of the storm, and will 
lave an East wind at first, which will gradually decline 
towards the South, until it wilt pase off as a South Enst wind, 
if the object be just mid-way between the centre and the 
extremity of the storm, with moro southing if it be nearer 
the centre, and lesa if it be nearer the extremity. An object to 
the North East of the centre at the commencement will have 
the storm begin at South East, and heconie more and moresouth- 
ernly. Last of ali,an object tothe East of the centre at the 
commencement will have a steady South ‘wind throughout the 
continuance of the storm. Objects in the intermediate radii of 
the hurricane will have intermediate winda; and the experience 
in the othor aemicirelo, or that to the South of the centre, will 
be just the reverse of that which we have described as apper- 
tuining to the northern semicircle. 

Thus far the phenomena arc stated by Col. Reid and the 
other writers whose works are under review. They are in 
effect those from which the law or theory has been deduced; 
and in stating them we have only endeavoured to tranelate their 
language into that of non-profeasional men, and to compensate 
for the lack of diagrama by somewhat more lengthened des- 
cription. We suspect however that there ought to be another 
claga of phenomena observable, which scems to have eacaped 
their notice. If the whirlwind indeed were propagated pro- 
gressively like a wave, by mere axcitation, without any local 
conveyance of tho air in its progreasive motion, then the view 
already given would be complete. But if, (as we cannot doubt 
is the fact) there is an actual conveyance of the same air frum 
one point to another in the line of the storm’s course, then it 
will appear that anothor element, which may be of consider- 
able importance, will be introduced into the case. Every one 
now knows, or ought to know, that the motion of an ordinary 
wave is ong of mere undulation, and not at all of translation 
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or conveyance: that is to Bay, that the water is merely raised 
and depreased alternately, but that the enme water which con- 
etitutea one wave does not constitute that which appears noxt 
in advance of if, any appearance to tho contrary beine refer- 
able only to optical deception. But we have not heard of its 
being supposed, nor can we conceive any reason whatsoever 
for supposing, that there ie any thing analogous to thie in the 
motion of the wind ina storm. On the contrary we acc no 
reason to doubt, that a3 in the rofatory motion of the storm thera 
is unquestionably an actual transferentiol conveyance of the air, 
and which is indeed the essential clement of the very definition 
of wind, so in the progreasion of the storm there is an actual 
and real tranefercnce of tho air, cach particle driving on tliat in 
advance of it, and vtcupying its place for an instant, until 
it in its turn ia diaplaced and driven on by the next. In fact, 
while we have spoken, for the sake of convonienee, of the motion 
of rotation and that of progression as two separate and distinct 
motions, there can be no doubt that what actually occurs in 
nature is a single motion compounded of theec two clements. 
We may regard it as certain that a particle of air doce not 
describe a circle round a fixed centre, and then proceed per sai- 
fum into the circunfference of another circle to be described 
around another fixed centre; but that in reality it describes a 
firure of which any small portion may, without material error, 
be regarded as a portion of a circle, but which ix strictly 
speaking a spiral or trochoid. IPf then it be 20 that every particle 
of air is not only at every instant reyulving nround the centre 
of the hurricane, but at every instant also advancing in the 
line of the hurricane’s course, it will follow that this motion 
will constitnte a wind in the direction of the storm's course, 
which will modify that which is duo to the rotation, rendering 
it more violent when it coincides with it, and leas violent when 
it opposes it, and modifying both ite direction and intensity, 
acco ing to the ordinary principle of the comyrwition of 
forces, when it crogses it at any angle. 

Thus in the esse we have supposed, of a storm rotating in 
the direction E. N. W. 8., and progressing westward, we 
should expect to find that the winds would all be somewhat 
more easterly than we have hitherto supposed. Thus at 
a place in the E. and W. diameter of the storm, we should 
expect that the wind would not be exactly from the North in 
the one half of the storm and from the South in the other, 
but that it would be perhaps N. b. E. and S. b. BE. 

It is evident that this will bo of considcrablo importance 
practically in determining tho position of the centre at any given 
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time, which is one of the great problema for the solution of 
which the law is available. It ia clear that it should also follow 
from this view of the matter, that the wind ought to be more 
violent in the one-half of the circle than in the other. In the 
enge supposed, for example, all the winds produced by the 
rotation have in their dircetion an easterly eloment in the 
northern semicircle, and a westerly in the southern, while 
alone the cast-and-west diameter, they are purely North and 
South Now the wind produced by the progression of the 
storm being, in the case anpposed, from the East, it must 
coincide with the ensterly clement of those produced hy the 
rotation, and oppose the westerly element so produced. It 
must therefore encrease the intcnsity of all the winda in the 
northern semicircle, and diminish that of those in the eouthern. 

We cannot doubt that this effect ia real; but it may be, 
and probably is, very small in amount, bcenause of the slowness 
of the progression as compared with the rotation, Mr. Pid- 
dington however givca an instance in which the procressive 
motion of a hurricane ix reported to have heen aa rapid as 
thirty-nine milcs per hour, although he states that this is so 
far beyond the averare rate, that we suspecta there may have 
been some mistake. Mr. Thom again states, that the common 
opinion 3 to the rate of the rotatory motion is that it is 
ahout 100 milea per hour, but this he recards as far tuo low 
an catimate. We muat admit, therefore, that these numbers 
are of little value; since those who give them both protest 
that they err on ihat side which is most favorable to our 
argument. Ii, liowever, we suppose for a moment that they 
may be correct, and that a hurricane may have a rotatory 
motion not exceeding 100 miles an hour, and a progressive 
motion not short of thirty-nine nulea in the same time, then 
it will appear that the Intter must very materially modify 
the effecta due to the former, encreasing the violence of 
the hurricane in one semicircle and diminishing it in the other, 
and alicring the direction of the winds in both, But i, instead 
of supposing the velocity of the progressive motion to be four- 
tenths of that of the rotatory, we suppose if only two-tentha, 
or one-fifth, we shnll still have a very considerable force, 
sufficient, aa we should suppose, to render the difference in the 
two semicircles fully porceptible. 

But be this aa it may, the frets collected with amazing 
diligence by Col. Reid, Mr. Thom, and Captain Tiddington, 
and ag wo Icarn from the frequent references to his labours, 
y Mr. Redfield) fully establish the Inw, that great storms 
or hurricanes always combine a rotatory with a progressive 
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motion. This law is thus briefly atated by Captain Pid- 
dington :— 

"a The present state of our knowledge shows, that, for the 
© West Indies, the Bay of Bengal, China Sea, and the Southern 
¢ Indian Ocean, the wind ia s hurricane has two motions, the 
‘ one a turning or veering round upon a centre, and the other 
‘a straight or curved motion forwards; so that like a grent 
© whirlwind it is both turning round, and as it were, rolling 
* forward at the same time. It appeara aleo, that it turns, 
‘ when it occurs on the north side of the cquator, from the 
‘ enst, or the right hand, by the north, towards the west, 
‘ or contrary to the hands of a watch; and in the southern 
‘ hemisphere, that its motion is the other way, or with the 
‘hands of a watch; being thus, aa expressed by Professor 
* Dove of Berlin, S. E. N. W. for the northern hemisphere 
‘and N. BE. &. W. for the southern hemiphere, if we begin 
‘ at the right hand, or east side of the circles.” 

The courso of storms in their progressive motions is always 
in a weaterly direction, and we tlink we find from the state- 
ments of (apt. Piddington, and Mr, Thom, that they manifest 
g tendency to recede from the equator, the prevailing courses in 
the northern hemisphere haying a northward clement, and those 
in the southern a sonthward clement combined with the 
common westward clement. There is not however avy thing 
more than an approach to uniformity on thia point. In regard 
to those in the Bay of Bengal, Capt. Piddington haa found 
that “from ELS. E. to W. N. W. will be found an average 
track,” nor docs he mention any whose course made a greater 
angle to the southward with their parallel of latitude than a 
single point, the courao that has the greatest degree of southing 
being in a line from E. b. N. to W. b. 8S. In the China ues, 
however, he states that in September and November a frequent 
course is to the south weatward. 

Jt is of the greatest poasible importance for the practical 

rposea of navication that the prevailing tracks of sterma 
should be determined with the utmost possible precision. The 
navigator can at once determine, from the phenomena around 
him, what is the direction of the rotation of a storm in which 
he haa the misfortune to ba involved; but he has no means 
of determining with equal accuracy the course in which it is 

gressing. IIe may indeed see in some cases the direction 
in which it approaches him; but this can never give moro 
than a vague approach to accurary. For the rest he muat 
be left to the valuation of probabilities; and these, if appears, 
may be trusted with little danger in the Bay of Be and 
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foa considerable extent also in the Indian ocean. But so great 
is the importance of the subject that n0 opportunity should 
be lost o examining the course of every storm that occurs, 
and every voice should be listened to that may by any chance 
 prate of ita whereabouts.” 

e have already alluded to the rate of progression of storms, 
which is also a question of the greatest possible moment. 
“As far as our present knowledge extends,” (says Captain 
Piddington,) “it would appear that the rates at which the 
* storms move onwards on their tracka vary much, being by 
* tolerably accurate data, 

tin the Bay of Bengal from 3 to 29° miles per hour, 

“In the China Ben o f pp ot aa a 

There would be no great difficulty in determining this ques- 
tion with mathematical accuracy, provided we had a sufficient 
number of observationa made on each individual storm. But 
as we cannot always have a chip justin every place where we 
should hke one to be on the occurrence of a storm, it is possible, 
we think, that the rates are not yet fully determin One 
determination given by Mr. Thom seems to ua of a very satis- 
factory kind, but agit was made on land, it ia not impossible 
that ita result may not be oqually applicable to tho course of 
the storm over the open sea, As it casts light on another point 
of much interest and. iinportance, viz. the extent of the space 
of central repose, we shall extract it in full; observing only 
that it ia fully substantiated by a table :— 

« Tt appears that at Port Louis, about ir. a.f on the 10th 
* (April 1840) the S. E. part of the gale had begun to moder- 
* ata, and by 5 A. M. there was a dcad calm, which lasted uil 
‘94. M., when the gale recommenced from the N. E. to the 
‘N. W. and by 10 a. wm. the wind was blowing a perfect 
‘tempest. At Somillac, nrenty-one miles to the Southward, 
‘ the S. EF. storm was at its height and lasted till 10 a. m. 
‘ Tho calm only sct in af Somillac, about four or five hours 
* after its appearance at Port Louis, and continued from 10 
‘a.m. till 2 vp, Mas we have described, at the very time when 
‘ the N. W. part of the storm was raging at the latter place 
‘in its full strength, and throwing the veasels in the harbour 
‘onshore. JHIence it may be inferred that the diameter of 
‘ the calm extended from one place to tho other; and as ita 


# 10 This high rate of thirty-nine miles an hour, however, occurs but in one case. 
from 9 to 15 may be taken os the more weosl limit.” 


4 So in the text; bat from what follows, as woll aa from the tabie, it appears that 
it ig a noleprint for A. Mf. 
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Northern margin, or after part, had left Port Louia, its 
interior edge commenced passing over Somillac; and being 
four hours in paasing over the distance in question, it may be 
fairly computed that ita motion was not more than four or 
five miles an hour.” 

“ Of course it is not possible to define the total cessation of 
the gala to a few minutes, nor it ia likely that tho cxact 
centre of the calm pasaed over either place; for in conformity 
with ite ordinary course, it most likely passed between them, 
and thua, little nicety in the results can be arrived at. Still, 
the fact of a four hour's calm at one place, ending almoat to 
a moment ag it commenced ot another, twenty-one miles 
distant, must bo recoived, in connexion with similar pleno- 
mena in other storms, as & distinctive feature of rotatory 
gales. In the present case it also conveys something like an 
approach to accuracy in the rate of daily progression of a 
storm in Lat, 20° §, and of its direction to the Southward. 
Ita slow progress, aficr passing the island, is confirmed by 
notes from the log of a veesel to the &, W. of it at the 


i i ee ee ee | 


Tt would lead us far beyond our limits were we to attempt 
any explication of the theorics assigned by different writers 
of the causes which go to the productien of these rotatory 
gales, Those who take an interest ta philosophical meteorology 
may be referred to the work of Mr. Thom, whe alone of all 
the writers before us, undertakes the task of reasoning as to 
their causes. In our estimation he treats the subject well, as 
knowing the great difficulty that attaches to all enquiries of 
this kind, and as imbued in no inconsiderable degree with the 
true spirit of the Baconian philosophy. 

More in accordance with our present purpose it ta to dircet 
the attention of our readers to the importance of’ severally 
lending their aid to the perfecting of tho accumulation of 
knowledge in regard to the winds. If one gentleman at cach 
station in India would take the trouble to record observations, 
which can be made with very little trouble and no expenae, 
an amount of information would be scon accumulated which 
could not fail to be useful On this subject we cannot do 
better than submit a long extract from an excellent papor of 
practical instructions as to the making and recording of metco- 
rological observations, drawn up by Sir J. F. W. Herschel for 
the * South African Literary and Philosophical Institution,’ and 
publiehed amonget the Professionat Papers of the Royal Kn- 
gineers:-— 

* The great importance of poasesging an exact and carefully registered 
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eecount of the vanmations of the barometer, thermometer, and other mateo- 
rological inatraments, and of the winds and weather, throughout that 
extenene region of the southern hemuphere, which wm eather included 
within ihe boundaries of thie colony,” or readily acceambla from 1t, has 
determined the South African Literary and Philosopincal Fnautnhon to 
request the assistance of 1t9 coirespondents, and of ali who may have 
lemure and anclmation for obsetsations of the kind, towards the gradual 
accumulation of a continued and extensive eeries of Meteorologicat Jour- 
nals, and towards carrying into effuct a concerted plan of contemporaneous 
obsert ations, on stated days, from which itis conceived that much advan- 
tage will be derned, The institution thercfore achieie the attention of ste 
corlespondents, and of the lovera of knowledge genually, to this object, 
an camncstly iequests ther co-operstion in making, ananging, and 
forwarding to ite secretary, reaiiint m Cape ‘Ton, obsertations of the 
niture, and eo far ae practicable, according to the plan of those hereafter 
detailed Such observations alone can furnh the matenale neccessary for 
an acciate and scientific inquiry into the laws of clurete, regarded as aon 
object of local interest, and are the only data through winch (taken in 
conjunchon auh the known Jana of phy sich) the more genetal relahons of 
mteorolag, can be successfully ins eatrgated 

It can scarcely be necessaiy to waist on the practical importance of this 
acience to the agnicultuust, lo the navigator, and indeed in every bianch af 
human albuce, ot te dilate on the benefits which must accrue to minkind 
In general, from any successful attempts to suljcet to regsouabla and well- 
giounded predichion, the irregular and seemingly capriciaes course of the 
beabONA and the winds, of on the adyantapen, puiely scientific, which must 
arise from a syetemsytic devclopment of luws, exemplihed on the pieat 
Beale in the pewiodienl changes of the atmosphere, depend, as they do 
on the agency of all the most influent elements, and embiacing in, 
their scape very branch of physical science Tt ig mote to the pre- 
Bent pniposs to observe that, from what has already been done in thie 
department of kumin knowledze, thee is every reason to hope that ne 
yeiy distant period may put us in povsceuen of the hey to many of the 
most intiecate mtcerological phenomena, and enable us, though not to pre- 
diet with certainty the state of the wevther at any given time ind plice, yet ut 
leant to form something hke a prolible cowjecture as io what will la the 
goneral coume of the next ansuing sconon, perhaps to prepare ue before. 
hand for siolent and long continued galea of ind, great ciought, o1 
extranidinary wet seasons, &¢ , 10 tha sime mannet thit our hnowledse of 
the nature and laws of the tides, although confesacdiy imperfeet, and in 
great metsutre empiric il, yet enebles us lo announce beluzchand, unusuatl 
hiyh or low tidea No doubt euch predictiona of the wrather, althoug 
only of a probable nature, would be highly valuable and usefal, and would 
materially influence the practica of men in ail operations thereon depending 
In Ulosiration of this, we need only refer to the value set by many farmers 
and others on nenther-tabl.a founded on no ‘ound principles, and ratified 
at best, if at all, only by avery partid and limited experience, o1 to choo 
a bette: instance, we may cite the maportance ubich i now attached by 
every peainan 10 the indications of the barometir, and the numerous ci 4 
with which nautical recorda abound, of great mischief, or oven alupurech, 
avoided by timely attention to ite ¥arbinga 


* Cipe of Good Hopes 
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Metcoology, however, 18 one of the moat complicated of all the physical 
sciences, and that in which it te neceasary to epread our observation: aver 
the greatest extent of terntm q and the gicatest variety of local and geo- 
giaphieal position. Iti only Dy accumulating data from the most distant 
quattera, and by comparing the affections of the ntmosphete at the same 
instant at different pomts, and at the same port at different momenta, that 
it 4 possible to arr at distinct and useful conclusions, 

Henco arines the necegerty of procuumg regular series of observations 
made on a oniform eystem, and comparatie with themselyee and with esc 
other, by observers at different stations, and of multiplying the pomts of 
observation a8 much a6 possible over the interior surface of continents, 
along nea coasts, 10 1ands, and mm the open ocean 


* + = * * | 


Ae these pages may fail into the hands of many who have been hittie m 
the habit of observing syatermatically, or who may not be in the bOhh]ON 
of instrumente of the nicest construction, attention to the following in- 
atiuclions 14 recommended as the meana of rendeting then obser alion4 
most av ulable for neeful purposes, and comparable with each other, ani 
with those intended to be referred to aa etandarcla. 


General Recommendations and Precautions. 


1 The continuity of observations ought to be miterrupted aa httle aa 
posible by changes in the adjustments of instrnments, in their places, 
etposuie, mode of fixing, or of reading off and rgustering them. When- 
ever any alteration in these or any other particulays takes place, especially 
such as are likelj to affect the rero points, or otherwise ta mfuence the 
Mean results, tt should be noticed in the repiater 


2 So far as poauble reputers should be complete; but uf by unas onla- 
ble circometance of absence, or from other causes, Llanks occur, no attempt 
to fill them up by geneial recollection, or by the appaent comes of the 
numbera before and after, should ever be made, 


3. The observations should, of possible, all be made by one person, but 
ag thi may often be impracticable, the principal observer bhould take care 
to mstruct one or more of his family how to doit, and showid satefy jum- 
self by many tials that they observe aike. 


4, The entries in the regater chould be made at the time of observation, 
and the numbera entered should be thoae actually read off on the respecte 
scales of eatl: instrument, on no account applhng to them previous ta 
entiy any sort of correction; as for instance, for zero, for temperature, 
capilianty, &c, All these and the lake corrections, being matter of calcula- 
tron and reasoning from other observations, are to be rererved toll the final 
cuscusHion of the senes, and for beparate determination and atatement. 


§. If copies be taken of the regiaters, they should be carefully compared 
with the orginal by two persons, one reading aloud fiom the orignal and 
the other attending to the copy, and then exchanging perts, a process always 
sdruable wherever great masses of fignice aio required to be correctly 
Copied, 

6. A copy 50 yvenfied, or the orginal, (the latter bem ferred) should 
be transouttd regularly (if posable monthly from vlaces within the lunite 
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of the colony) to the Secretary of the South Aftican Literary and Philoso- 
Piical Society, at Cape Town; which institution, on its part, will take care 
that euch documents shall not merely be treasured as a dead letter 1 its 
archives, but abull be rendered available towards the improvement of 
meteorological knowledge, to the full extent of their actual scientific valuc. 


7. The register of every imetrument should be kept in parte of ita own 
acale, as read off, no reduction of foreign measures or degrees to Britwh 
heing made: but it should of course be stated what scale 1s used 1m cack 
inutrument. 


OF the Times of Observation aad Registry. 


Meteorological observations should be made and regutered daily, at 
stated and regular Loura, In fixmg on those, some sacrifice of system 
must of necessity be made to the convenience and habits of the observer. 
The best hourg in a scientific point of view would be thoee of sunrise, 
noon, sunset, and midnight, and thoge are the houra for which the registers 
are kept at the Royal Observatory. But theae are not the houra adapted 
to general halite; and emee the mmdmight observation 1a likely to be pretty 
generally neglected eleewhere than 11 on astronomical observatory, the 
follawing hours, for a division of the day into three parts, are proposed 
for what may be deemed the morning, ofter-noon and evening obeerya- 
ti0ns, VE — 


Morning, § a. w.—Afternoon, 2 p, m.—Evyerng, § P. mM. 


If howerer the halts or engagemente of any one should not allow hin 
to conform to thoee hours, rather than not obperva he may aclect hia own, 
specifying only what they are at the head of every page of bus register, and 
adhering steadily to them in pinctice, only observing to make the extreme 
observations af each day equidietant from the middle one. 

At the same time it will be boros m mind, that in what concerns the greal 
Ineteqiological questiona on which the most mtaresting featurea of the 
suliject depend, the night 1a quite as mopottant as the day, and hos hitherto 
been far too much neglecied. To any one, therefore, who may feel disposed 
lo enter More zealously into the subject, and will not consider some peisonal 
meconrenence i] undergone for the sake of affording data of a pecuhaily 
valuable deacription, thie committee would most eainestly recommend the 
adoption, im preference to all othets, of the quaternaty division of the 
twenty-four hours, as followed at the Royal Observatory above alluded to: 
and they leave it to the contideration of tha council, whether the keeping 
apd tranermiasion of registers on this principle, might not advantogevualy 
be diatmguebed by some honorary reward, as that of a medal for instance, 
should the funda of the inatiintion admut of it. 

With a i101, however, to the better determinmg the lawe of the diurnal 
changes taking place in the atmospheres, and to the obtamng a knowledge of 
the correapondence of it movements and affections over great regions of 
the earth’s aurfikee, or even over the whole globe, the comimuittes have re- 
solved ta recommend that four daya in each year should henceforth be 
eapecially set apart by meteorologists mn evety part of the world, and de- 
voted to a most scrupulous and accurate registry of the state of the baru 
meter and thermometer, the direction and fuice of the wind, tho quantity, 
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character, and distribution of clouds, and every other particular of weather 
throughout the whole twenty-four houra of those days, and the adjoining 
six hours of the daya preceding and foliowing.* 

The days they have been induced ta fix on and recommend for theses 
observations, ore the 21st of March, the 21nt June, the 2)et September, and 
the 2let December, bring those, or immediately adjoining to those of the 
equinoxes and eolstices, in which the solar influence ia esther stationary or 
in a state of most rapid variation ; but should any one of those 2let days 
fall on Sunday, then it will be understood that the observations are to 
deferred till the next day, the 220d. The observation at each station should 
commence at 6 o'clock a. M. of tha appointed days, and terminate at 6 
o'clock p, M. of the daya following, according to the usual reckoning of 
time at the place. During thia interval, the barometer and thermometer 
ehould ba read off and registered hourly, or ot all erenta at intervals not 
more than two houre asunder, and the preciae hour and minute of each 
reading should be especially noted. 

For obvious reasona, Lowever, the commencement of every hour should, 
if practicable, be chosen ; and every euch series of obgerrationa ahould be 
accompanied by a notice of the means weed to obtain the time, and when 

icable, by some observation of an astronomical nature, by which the 
time can be independently ascertained within 2 mrmute or two.t Ae there 
is ecarcely any clasa of observations by wiich meteorology can be more 
extensively and essentially promoted, it is hoped that, not only at every 
station of importance in this colony, bot over the whole world, and on 
board ships in every part of the ocean, individuals will be found to co- 
operate in thie inquiry, Every communication of such observations, ad- 
dressed by channels a3 secure and aa little expensive ag posrible to the 
wecretary of thig tustitution, will be considered as highly valuable.” 


And now in conclusion, woe must state our conviction 
that the perils of navigating our eastern seas will bo very 
much diminished by the diffusion among our navigators of a 
practical and acientific knowledge of the Law or Storms. 
Already we believe that these perila have been very con- 
siderably lessened by improvements in the art and science of 
navigation, and by the preat improvements that have been 
effected in our nautical instruments; and when an indoctrina- 
tion into this theory becomes os essential a point of a nau- 
tical education as the boxing of the compass, we believe they 


* Thid in neeeaary by reason of the want of coincidence of the day in different 
parts of the globe, arising from difference of tongitude. in order to obtain a com- 
piete corrcepandence of observation for twenty-four successive hours over the whale 
Rlobe, it must be taken into account, that opposite longitudes differ twelva howe in 
thelr reckoning of time. By the arrangement iu the teat the whole of the astrone- 
aifecal day (from noon to toon} in embraced in exch acries, and no olwerver is required 
to watch two nightein succession. 


ent For example, the first appearances aud lant disappearences of the gun's upper 
lower border, above ond below the sea horizon, if at sea of on the const, or un 
Jand, ihe exact length of the shadow of 2 vertical object of determinate length on an 
horizontal level, a! a precisa moment of time (not ton near acon), de 
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will be leasoned much more. It is not enough that comman- 
ders of yesaela should be possessed of such practical rules as 
those furnished by writera on the subject; they must have 
such an inwrought Knowledge of the preat law as will lead to 
nlmoat intuitive sotion in every case that may occur. Ono 
thing that bodes well for future progress is the encrensed at- 
tention that is now paid to the barometer. We should regard 
this inatrument, and tte kindred bymplesometer, aa the sheet 
anchor by which our navigators should hold fast in the hurri- 
cane latitudes; so far as we have learned, its imdicationas have 
never becn disrowarded with impunity, nor judiciously attend- 
ed to without advantage. 

With ali the advance of knowledge it were vain to expect 
that no nocident will aver occur ; but we cannot doubt that 
they will be greatly diminished in pumber. That our readers 
may form some idea of the number of shipwrecks that formerly 
occurred in the navigation of the Indian seas, we know not 
that we can do better thin transcribe from the Asatic Annual 
Register for 1800, the following list of cagualtica that befel 
the If. E. I. Cla ships from 1757 to 1800 inclusive, marking 
with an asterisk (*) those that were probably destroyed in 
hurricanes, and might probably have been saved had the law of 
storms been understood by their commanders. 


1737 Stretham . . . 4... . Wrecked in Bengal Rover. 
1759 Denham .... ......, Brunt in Bencoolen Road, 
AJAX cetevneeeaas Captured by the French. 
« Griffin 9 wasaa aaeeeee Wrecked at the Feland of Zelo, 
#1759 Emi Temple . ...... . Do. to the Southward of the D’arasells, 
1763 Walpola ...... 0. ..., . Captured by the French. 
Winchelsen.... . .  .. Wrecked in Bengal River, 
Elizabeth ... . Butnt at China. 
1763 FE of Dolderness .. ... Wrecked, ovtuarde, near the Downs. 
1764 Fulmouth . . .....-. Stranded on Saugor Bank. 
Allmon so. 0.0 a0 un wees) Wrecked, outwards, near the Downs. 
1786 Ld. Clive ......... 5. Wrecked, 9 mmlea 8, of Bologne, 
+ E. Chatham .... . ... Supposed to hase foundered. 
1768 Lord Holland . as Wrecked comme out of Bengal River. 
#0750 Verelat ..nece  weeeae Ditto near the May itis. 


WW7E Duke of Albany........  Dittoim Bengal Rever. 
1772 Lord Mansfield ....... Phtte ditto. 
* Huntingdon wees Ditto off Johanna. 
Royal Captam... . Ditto on the shoala of Pelawar, 
*1773 Marque of Rockingham. Mntto on the coast of Coromaniel. 
1776 Volentine ..... 21. + Wrecked near St. Isle de Me:chanu- 
1777 Onterly .... . . Taken by the Frenoek. 
Colebroohe......+. . . Wrecked gomg into Falee Bav 
Staffoid Pepe ea he Ditto coming out of Bengal Kn ua 
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Geneial Bai ker 
London 
Royal Geor 
Hiligsborongh =... 
Mountstuart ..,. 
Gathon 1. ..ceuecs 
Godfi PRK se oe eee 
KE, of Dartmouth 
Grodvenot eee. geaen 
Blandford Ee npipanre a | 
Fortitude wesesssnan aves 
E. of Hevtiord ....0.55 
Hinchenbrook aeeeeda 
Major ,..... 0 ssss5) 

D. of Atholl 
Fanford ..cssee0 seven 
Duke of Kingston. «.+, 
Halevwell 
Mars Danaee 
Hartweil | | Bhebtvriktikt de Fe 
Vansittart oe knoe 


Foults 


Winterton .. 
Princess Royal .....,.. 
Pigot FarREoe.k 
Trrton 
Re 

AVMON.. ... 4s 
Woudeot 1... «sse0: 


ofa F Feobgp hg 
Fo 
areE 


be abae 


ehnareg ihe 4 t 


ad Le a 


atehbeUeBsinraer 


Princest Amelia ... ... 
Henry Addington ... .. 
Ganges eho PrFaeeeeo en 
Earl Fitzwilliam .....,. 
MQueen oc ceca eee wee 


To those twelve that we 
consequence of their commandcrs’ unacquaintanee with the 
Jaw of slorms, might perhaps be added a portion of those 
wrecked in the EHucli. But independently of those, it must 
be evident that the proportion of wrecks to the whole number 
of ships afloat was very much greater in those days than now; 
and we believe we are not enthusiastic in the expectation, 
that our sucecssors will bo able to trace a still greater diminu- 
tion at the end of the next half century. 

We know not how it may strike others; but it docs scem 
to us a matter of humble and hearty thanks to that God whose 
sublime attribute it is to “walk on the wings of the wind,” 


Wrecked on the Const of Holland. 
Run down by the Russe] Man of War. 


Taken by the fleeta of France and 
Spain. 


Wrecked on the Carnicober. 
Ditto to the E. of the Cape. 
Teken by the French, 

Ditto ditte. 

Wrecked in Maras Ronde. 
Ditto m Bengal River, 

Burnt at Culpee. 

Thtto m Madras Roada. 
Ditto in Bombay Harbour. 
Bunt off Ceylon, 

Wiecked near Peverell Point. 
Thito m Margate Roads. 
Thtto off Bonayiata, 

Ditto in the Strate of Gaspar. 


{Sard for Madras fui Bencovlen, and 


never heard of, 
Wrecked off Madagascar. 
Taken by the French, 
Ditto ditto. 
BPuito ditto, 
Last to the Eastward. 
Taken by the French. 
Ditto ditle. 
ui nt of Cannanore, 
Lost on Budge Ledge. 
Burnt, 
Ditta. 
Ditto. 


have marked as probably lost in 


t Date evident); a mis prmt, probably 1770 
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and who “maketh the winds his messengera, and the flaming 
lightning hia minister,” that he should have enabled so feeble 
a one of his creatures as man to attain such a power as he now 
possesses over 60 Bubtle and tremendous an clement aa tho 
air; and we know not how wo can better conolude thia article 
than in the nervous words of our own Bacon, who declares 
the object of hia Isbors to be,—“ ut tandem (tanquam curatoreg 
probi et fidcles) tradamus hominibua fortunas enaa, emancipato 
intellectu, et facto tanquam majorce; unde necesse est sequi 
emondationem status hominis, ct ampliationem potestatia ejus 
super naturam. Jomo enim per lapsum et de statu innocen- 
tie decidit, ct de regno in creaturae, Utraqne autem res, 
etiam in hac vita, noniulle ex parte reparari potest; prior 
vr relicionem ct fidem, posterior per artes ct scicotias. 

eque cnii per maledictionem factr cat creature prorsus et 
ad extremum rebellis; sed in virtute illing diplomatia, Zn 
sudore rultus comedes panem tuum, per labores varios, (non per 
disputationes certe, aut per otiosas ccremonias magicas), tandem 
et aliqua cx parte a panem homini prebendum, id est, 


ad usus vite humane, eubigitur.*” 


© That we may at length, as honest ond faithful guardians, deliver over to 
men thetr possession, having flrat emancipated and enlorged their understandings 
whenes will necessarily follow an improvement of the condition of man and ap 
encrense of his power over nature, For man by hig fall lost both lus stale of iano- 
cence, and his daminion over tha creatures. Dot both these Josses can be tn some 
degree repaired even im this hf, te former by religion and faith, the latter by arts 
and aciences. For the ercatuic waa not by the curse made sholly and for ever 
yebellions ; but in sirtue of that commussion,—In the sweat of thy face thew shalt 
eat fAy Gread,—ia ot length subdeed in some monsure by saricus labors, (not certain- 
ly by disputations or idle magical ceremonice) aa ne to afford bread to man, that 14, 
to minister to the purposes of human hie. 
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Ant. IIL—-1. Féomilton’s East India Gazeteer, Articles,—Ava, 
Tavoy, 2, Tenasserim, and Moulmein. 

2, Narrative of the Darmese war and Treaty of peace at Fan- 
daboo in 1826, by Major Suodgraas, London, 1827. 

3, Calcutta Christian Observer.— Vols. IL, IV, 1, and TE— 
Papers on the Karens of Barmah. 


4, The Caleutta Star, Euglishman, and Elurkaru, and Friend 
of India, for \945-6-7.—Various .irticles on Moutmetn and 
us affairs, 


Tne Burmese War was terminated by a treaty of peaco 
and amity, concluded on the 24th of February 1826, between 
the Tfonorable the East India Company and tho hing of Ava. 
This treaty commonty called that of Ynndgboo, cedos by its 
4th article “the conquered provinces of Ye, Tavoy, Mergul, 
and Tennaserim, with the islunds and dependencies thereunto 
appertaining, taking the Salween River as the line of demar- 
cation on that fronticr.” 

And here, at the outset, we may notice it aa ono proof, 
among many, of the comparatively small intercet taken here- 
tofore by the British public at home, in these Eastern regions, 
that, in the Intest and most improved edition of that im- 
menae store-house of knowledge, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Moulmein, the British capital of these ceded provinces, is not 
even inserted at all! In like manner, neither Mergui nor 
Ye find a place there. The only names thue hongured are 
Tenngserim and Tavoy ; and of both, tle notices ore cqually 
short, defective, unsatisfactory, and even inaccurate. Ifere, 
for example, is the whole account of Senastrim—** A town 
nnd district of the Burman Empire. The district extends alon 
the sea const, from the 11th to the lith deerces of north 
latitude. .4 connected barrier of islands, extending 135 miles 
from north to south, with a strait between them and the 
mainland, from fifteen te thirty miles broad, protecta the west 
conat from the south-weat monsoon, The capital of the pro- 
vince is of the same name. It was taken in 1759 from the 
Siamese, by Alompra, and was then large and populous; but 
ia now almost a heep of ruins. Long. 98° 50° East; Lat. 
11° 42' North.” Tho very fact of its not having been a district 
of the Borman empire for the last twenty years, but an 
integral portion of the British, is not so much as noted ! 

o supply such glaring deficiencics, by gleaning information 
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from every available cource, oral or written, published or un- 
published, and combining the whole into an orderly and 
readable statement, baa beon our chief design in the following 
article. On some points wo have met with the most fearfully 
conflicting accounta—-dogmatic assertion boldy confronting 
counter-asaertion equally dogmatio. In such casca, it would 
have been infinitely more easy and more pleasant at ance to 
cut tha gordian knot rather tan attempt to disentangle it. 
But such  proceaa would have broken in upon the continu: 
of our statement, and rendered it altorether incomplete. We 
have preferred encountering the more arduous task ; we have 
compared atntement with statement 5 we have weished, as far 
as we could, the evidences, external and internal, presented 
in favour of cach; we have thus been enabled to arrive at 
some definite conclusion in our own mind; aud that conelasion 
we shall endeavour to lay before the reader as briefly 23 possi~ 
lle, simply na fée result of our own independent inquiries, 
without troubling bim with the peeplexities and contradictions 
of heated controversy. 

The tract of country, which, by the treaty of Yandaboo, fell 
into the hands of the East India Company, extends from the 
point of junction of the Thoongeen River, with the Salween 
on the North, to the Pak Chan River on the South ; that 
from about 17° 33' to 10° North Latitude; and fiom $7 30 
to 9 30' East Longitude, It now boars the general name of 
the Tenasterim Provinces, and may be gaid to have a length of 
about 500 miles, and a breadth varying from 8&0 to 40 miles, 
necording aa the Sca Const approaches or recedes from the 
range of mountaina which furma the Eastern Boundary of the 
British territory. Thia chain of mountaina, rich in tin orca 
and other valuable mincrala, runs under different names fiom 
North to Sonth; and, draining ita engtern slopea into the Gulf 
of Siam, and its western slopes into tho Indian ocenn or bay 
of Bengal, forms a cloar, well-defined boundary between the 
kingdom of Siam and the Eset Tndia Company's possessions. 

t may be doubted whether by retaining the Tenaszerim Pro- 
vincea the Government of India did not in reality atrengthen 
the kingdom of Ava; for the latter, by this cession, was dlia- 
encumbered of a long narrow etrip of territory, wlich, pro- 
ductive to that power of little revenue, waa alwaya o source of 
anxioty from ihe distance of Tavoy and Mergui, and the d.it- 
culty of supporting such remote provinces againat internal or 
external focs. « Tenasserim Provinces were, foro series of 
ages, tho battle ground on which, according to the accidental 
circumatences which are ever in action in semi-barbarous etates 
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the armies of Pegu, Ava, and Siam reaped success or diacom- 
fiture. The result wos neccessarily inimical to thia tract of 
country; and a less promising addition to the wide empire of 
British India could scarcely hava baen discovered than wero 
the Tenaracrim Provinces, when they became part of our 
eastern possessions. This, however, is not the place to enter 
upon a consideration of the motives which ultimately induced 
the Supreme Goverument of India to retain a territory il]-peo- 
led, therefore unproductive, and consequently an additional 
Porthen on our finances; but wo may at once pass on to a few 
remarks uj en the peculiar races which, thinly scattered over 
its plaina and mountains, forin ita inhabitants. 
he Talains form the larger portion of the population, and 
es their language haa been entirely neelected by the numerous 
British functionaries employed in the Civil and Military 
administration of the provinces, it is impossible to take a very 
accurate view either of their religton, or of their social habits, 
Acquaintance with the religion of ihis people depends on the 
asserted fact, that their theological works are derived from the 
Burmese,—the Talain treatises being by some, and particularly 
by the Burmeze, regarded a3 mere translations from the Bur- 
mese. The correctness of this aseeriion remains to bo proved. 
There is, however, evideutly but httle difference between, Bur- 
mese aud Talain Buddhism, and no very serious error can be 
incurred in drawing general deductions from these omain fea- 
turea of the Buddlism, which both people profess, and in the 
main teneta of which they undoubtedly concur. Both are 
ereed in the statement, that Buddhism was introduced inte 
the kingdoms of Ava and Peeu by cmissarics from Coylon: 
both have their religions works interspersed with Pali quota- 
tions, and refer with reverence to the land from which they 
recelved their creed. Leaving, therefore, the question open 
whether the independent sea-horde power of Pegu or the 
comparatively lind-locked kingdom of Ayn were most likely 
to have first recetved the missionaries of Buddhism, it may 
safely be taken for granted, from the sbsence of any marked 
schiam between the two, that Burman and Talain Buddbiam 
resent no very material points of difference or of departure 
rom each other: so little jcalousy between the High Poongees, 
or pricsts, of the Burmaua and Talaing may be observed, but 
tho jealousy has refereuce to temporal dignity and position, 
and does not appenr hitherte to have produced echism. 
A close resemblance may be remarked between the Brahm 
of the Hindus anc the Buddha of the Burmese—the attri- 
butes of Buddha in hia state of felicitous quicscence must be 
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utterly incomprehensible to any but a Brahman or Poongeo 
moetaphysician—the idea of ininite power in the periodical 
slumber of non-entity ie certainly forcign to the Christian and 
European mind, and as inexplicable and unimaginable as are 
the fits of action in which Buddha, awaking from felicitous nou~ 
entity, asaumes his operative and creative qualities and becomes 
incarnate ns Gaudama. 

Tfijabo attributes are similar, Gandamas’s doctrines are alao 
in on8 respect analogous to those of the Vedas. The merit 
accruing from good works forms the basia of his system; and 
future rewards correspond in as infinite a ratio as there may be 
appreciable differences in the ecale of good works.—Buddhian 
is therefore like Hinduism, a religion of self-richtcousness. 
The parallel cannot, however, be further continned; for Dud- 
dhism differs from the Vedas with respect to the character of the 
future state of existence which it promisea to its votaries be- 
tween the close of the present life and final ab-orption in tho 
Deity: moreover, Gaudama deals not in caste, aud the future 
state, whether the soul be in any of ithe numerous lienvens or 
equally numerous hells, ia not supposed to be affected by having 
when on earth tenanted a body born of a particular race or class. 
The Ethies of Gaudama ara consequently of a somewhat higher 
order than those of the Vedas, and are still further clevated 
above thom from the circumstance of being free from that 
which ig a main cause of error and confusion in the moral 
perceptions of right and wrong amongst Llindus, namely, 
the inculcation of 3 number of trivialities ax neceasary of obser- 
vance, and the breach of them as involving an equal amount 
of guilt with the perpetration of the most scrious crimes. 
Imperfect as Gaudama's moral system undoubtedly is, it unst 
be acknowledved froa from such crosa sourees of error. Un- 
shackled by caste, and resting their hopes ou individual merits, 
hia followers are characterised by greater indepondence of 
conduct and a somewhat higher, less eluuded ethical know- 
ouge. 

‘he worship of Gaudama ia remarkably exempted from any 
of those crtiel ritea and sacrifices which render Lindn worship 
ad loatheomo to beholdera as itis corrupting and degrading 
to the flindugs. There is no sacrifies of animal life, no self- 
inflicted torture, no mutilation of the person; well dressed 
andin orderly procession, Talains and Burmauna proceed on par- 
ticular occasions to their numerous Pagodas, bearing offerings 
of flowors, of fruits, of flage, of glittering umbrellas; ond 
uttering their prayers and invoentions, prescnt their offeriugs 
on the small altars, or place them around and against the 
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Pagodas and image house; there ig no shouting, no noise or 
tumult, but much that is gay, orderly and pleasing to the out- 
wardeye. At the full moon those who are strict in their religi- 
ous observanecs poss a day and a night in fasting and preyer at 
the Pagodss, and may he seen connting their beads and mutter- 
ing their prayera much in the manner of Romanists, numbering 
their Pater Nosters. It may strike the heart of a Christian 
heavily to see prayers offered up before the uncouth idols of 
Gaudama ; yet, after having witnessed Hindu rites and felfvals, 
there may be some coneolation in the far more amiable features 
which the service of Gandama assumes, and in the freedom of 
his followers from the debasing effects of impure rites and scenes 
of barbarous and revolting crucitica. 

Another, and very important partiewlar in which the Buddhist 
Reliston is superior to Hinduism is, that ita tenets are free 
fron: absurd restrictions aa tothe food. The Talain and Bur- 
man are under no rule but that of their own fancies and habits, 
with respect to eating and drinking, and the latitude they 
take, is, even to a European, matter of surprise. They are 
never at a loss; whatever the jungle, it ig aure to afford 
them ceculent veectables in the form of wild roots, 
leaves of treea, and the Hike. Every description of animal 
is eaten by them, even to suahes, large maggots, frogs, 
and such other rarities, not excepting strips of rhinoceros, 
Unhampercd by caste, fond of good living, and putting every 
thing under requisition with an ingenuity that would excite 
the admiration of a Ure or a Kitchener, their cuisine ia very 
conprehicnsive. The sociability of eating and drinking in 
company is thoroughly well understood and enjoyed by them, 
and jt atlain giving them a certain bex Aommie much more 
English than Eastern. 

The pricetlood is of entirely different institution from that 
of the Lindus. Instead of a privileged clase furnishing its 
members, any layman may turn Poongee, and wiee cerad, o 
Poongee may lay aside his yellow cloth and re-enter upon a 
eecular life. Tho priesthoud is, therefore, thoroughly a portion 
of the poople, and is intimately blended with them by origin, 
though separated from them by its rules. These, as is well 
known, are of'a thoroughly ascetic character, having often been 
compared to the vows of monks and the ordinances of monas- 
teriea. Jonored and reapected as many Poongeea are, there 
ja no servile fear of them; no cringing submission on the part 
of the laity to their spiritual inetructora. The extent of the 
honor aud reverence in which a Poongce is held, iain gencral 
proportionate to hia crudition, and to hia character for atrict- 
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ness in the observance of his inaugural yows. The sanctity 
of the office is not predominant over, or independent of, the 
sanctity of the person filling it: on the contrary, though 
Poongees, like monks, may ficure in stories of intrigue, yet, 
like monks too, many of them have been revered. 

Besides the spiritual instruction of adulta, and the expound- 
ing to them the doctrines and ethics of Gaudama, the Poon- 

es pre cutrused with the system of national education; and 
tt is in this respect that they act a moat important part in the 
social aystem of the Burmans and Talaina. Few villages are 
so sinall, or so poor, that they cannot afford to build a Kioung, 
that is, 1 suitable residence for one or more Poongees; largo 
villages have more than one; towns have many: and very 
considerable suma are expended in these structures which are 
the pride both of villares and towns, and are held to be works, 
80 meritorious as not only to confer much present celebrity but 
great future felicity and reward on their founders and endow- 
era. ‘hither all boys and youths are sent to be taught 
reading and writing; the ave at whiecl boya are entered ; 
the thne they Hlay in the Kioungs; and the progress made 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the study of Buddhiat 
Scriptures are yery various: the effect, however, is, that 
elihough the scale of acquirementsa bo in general low, very 
few Talaine are unable to read and write Tniain, and some 
faw can in addition read and write Burmese. The result of 
the eyatem is tho general prevalence amongat the male popula- 
tion of a mere elementary degree of education; indeed, such ia 
the stato of cducation amongst the tenchera, the Poongeea, that 
but few of them are really capable of imparting other than 
a rudimentary knowledge 5 but, were their ability and attain- 
ments greater than they are, their pupils in consequence of 
the short time they for the most part attend the Kiounge could 
not be expected to make much progress in Buddhistical lore. 
The aystem of cducation ia in tome respects remarkable; — 
the boys remain at thie Kioungs, and are wholly under the 
charze of the Poongeesa, The latter employ their scholars ont 
of school houra in o variety of ways; the Kicung must be 
swept aud kept clean; the grounds around need some care and 
Inbour; the Poongees when they sally forth of a morning on 
their clesmosynary promenade must have a long file of stu- 
dents, armed with capnctous receiving vessela for holding tho 
charitabic donationa of rice and other eatables which the lay 
community (chiefly ihe women) are liberal in bestowing, and 
which forms the day’s subsistence of atudents and Poongece. 
in short tho Kioung boys, combine with study, such assistance 
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aa by their personal services they can render to their precep- 
tors. Defore break of day a chaunt ia heard prooteding from 
the Kioungs; this ia the oponing prayer, the invocation to 
Gaudama, which the teacher leads, and in which all the studenta 
join, The chaunt is not devoid of solemnity, and ia followed 
by one more rapid and rccitative, of short sentences, with the 
time alwaya well kept though the utiorance is quick and velu- 
ble: this ia the scale of consonants with their combinngions, 
and strange ae it may scem the effect of thia peculiar chaunt 
is not unmuszical With ¢hcae elementary recitatives the day 
commences ;—-aweeping, promenading, cooking, and a variet 
of minor operativns auccced; than writing, reading an 
study are resumed and continued fora time. At sun-set the 
invocation chaunt again ,ounds, followed by what may be 
termed the alphabetical chaunt. If a person looks into a 
Kioung at this time he will probsbly find the Poongee precep- 
tor seated; in front of him are the neophytes who have assumed 
the yellow or clerical cloth; beyond them are the younger 
students; allis order; the low voice of the preceptor leading 
is acnrcely heard in the full chorus, im excellent time, of the 
whole assembly-——one or two olimmering lampa shed a feeble 
light upon the group, upon the pilt cases containing the theolo- 
pice} manuscripta of ihe Kioung, upon sundry marble nnd 
wooden images of Gnudama, and upon the dingy though fre- 
quoatly hivhly carved and otnameuted roofs and sides of the 
wooden structure, Suddenly the chaunt ccuscs; the Poongess 
lie down in small chambers or the more private parts of the 
Kioung; neophytes and scholars stretch themselvea out whore 
they please or can, but a little clear of their preceptors; and 
all but the Kioung dogs, a noisy watelful ect, arc soun at 
rest. Such is the daily routine of a Talain Kioung. 

The women have no education, but such aa in solitary in- 
stances they accidentally acquire. The circumstance it will 
be acen does net prevent their taking a very prominent and 
active share in all luginess. ‘To the Puonees, however, they 
are but little indebted for the influcnee und position they 
enjoy in society. Ceclibacy is one of the vows of a Poongee, 
and it is profanation to one of the annetimonious fraternity to 
touch a female, even were it his own mother needing aid when 
indanger. Nevertheless, nothing delights a mother more than 
to see her eon in the Neophyte’s dress, except it be to see him 
take upon himeelf the vows and life of a Poongee: ior, although 
their influence ie not 50 great or pernicious ag that of Brahmans, 
yet a well conducted Poongoe acquires great power and authori- 
17, is an object of goncral respect ant reverence daring Lifs ; 
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and of pompous funeral ohscquica when dead. Tatlain and 
Burmese women, thongh they may have little for which to 
fecl grateful to Poongees, are highly indebted to the Talain 
and Gurmese version of the law of Manu, the avowed founds- 
tion of the various law treatiscs, No stronger contrast can 
bo imagined than that which exists between the atate of woman 
on the weat, and that of woman on the east side of the 
ay of Bengal; woman in India, and woman on the Te- 
nesserim Coast. True it is that Burmah and Pegu hay- 
ing cscaped the yuke of Islam, the Mohommedan example 
of the elose seclusion of women has not in either coun- 
try had the opportunity of operating in the same pernici- 
oud manner as whera Moslem conqueat lina introduced Mos- 
lem prejudice and feeling; and the fact must be borne in mind 
when the above comparigon is inatituted. Still, the main 
cause mtet be looked for m the clear, legally defined rights of 
women in Burmese and Talain law. That law adinita an ex- 
treme facility aa to Divorce, beth on the part of lushand and 
wile; a facility by no means as favourable to tho morality of ei- 
thor as it is io the independence of the weaker sex : so long asill 
treatment is a locitimnte plea for aeuking a Divorce, no woman 
need long remain under the roof of a har-h and tyrannical hug- 
hand; and as therightaof property are, in all eases of Divoree 
from whatever cause, clearly definud and the whole not inequi- 
table, woman is well defended in this easential particular, and 
her independence not compromisal Her position in society 
aa compared with that in other eastern countrics is thereferc 
very remarkable ; she enters her hueband’s house not as his 
dlave but lie helpmate; there is no seclusion behind a purdah, 
bat open participation in all the pleasures and business of life ; 
bonds, recvipte, &c., bear lier name aa well az her husband's; both 
nemes appear on the village records connected with the tenure of 
land and on the Goverument revenue rolla The wife is fre- 
quently more expert in the managemane of business than her 
spouse, aud may fe often found prosecuting suita before the 
Courts; in general the most careful and industrious of the two, 
the affuira of the houschold, even to the charge of the moncy aud 
valusblea, are usuatly in her hands; ma word, no class of 
females play a more prominent part in social lite than the Bur- 
mese an Talain women. A custom, (indeed it may be termed 
& law, being enforced and regulated by specific rules) whic 
probably first originated in the scanty population and the high 
valse of labour hos also tended to favor the condition of 
women. A newly married couple de not proceed to the hus- 
band’s house, but to that of the father and mother of the 
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bride, and there they reside for a considerable period, from one 
to three years,—the eou-in-law aiding the father of his wife in 
all his agricultural and domestic labours. The bride docs not, 
therefore, at once pasa from under the rule of her parenta to 
be subject to the unchecked authority of her husband; parenta! 
authority and protection still exercise considerable influence 
over her, and also inevitably over her husband. The result ia 
far from being always favorable to the happiness of the couple, 
but it is decidedly protective of the bride, inaamuch as pa- 
rontal affection will not easily brook tho ill-treatment of rt 
child, and is ever ready to eupport her in whatever custom and 
law concede as her iighta. 

Thus, in those matters which so moch affect the character 
of a nation, namely, religion, education, and position of woman 
in the social system, the poople are under far more favorable 
circumstances than are the Hindus or even the Mussulmans ; 
and a corresponding cffect has been prodaced upon the chaiac- 
ter of the nation, which ia less eastern than that of any class 
of our Cis-Gangetic subjecta. 

In a country intersected by numerous rivers and thoir tribu- 
taries, aud having extenetve alluvial tracts of ground, well 
calculated with the aid of heavy periodic d rains fur the culti- 
vation of rice, the inhabitants will naturally devote themselves 
to auch culture, and to fishing. The streams will be the high 
roads, nnd the inhabitants will group themselves in euch situa- 
tiong as are alike favorable for the superintendcnes of their 
agriculture, and for facility of water communication. To 
manage acanoe will be as ceacntial an acquirement to man, 
andeven to woman, as to know hew to cut the rice, and 
cleanse it from ita Lusk. The population will therefore be found 
ianted on ihe river banks, and more inured to aquatic than to 
and travelling: regarding the rivers ag their high roada and 
having all their habita moulded accordingly, distance will be 
measured by the number of tides, or patie of a tide, which a 
canoe takes in traversing it; and tite, by the cooking of a pot 
of rice, or the smoking of a cigar if short intervals aro under 
discussion, or the movement of the aun if longer ones are 
under coneideration. Boat racing will bo a national amuse- 
ment, and a canoe be a normal idea of the people. Accordingly 
even the musical instrumenta of Burmans and TJalaina are 
some of them canoe-shaped, cattle ore fed ont of canoea and 
drink water out of cance-shaped trougha, and sometimes drag 
canoe-shaped carts in which Poongces may be occasionally scen 
to embark on land. No where ia the Burman more at home, 
more intelligent, morc indefatigable than in a canoe; otcasion- 
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ally singing an extempore song in the chorus of which all join 
in admirable time, 1 crew will pull for hours, apparently but 

little wearied and always good-natured. Tere lies thetr forte ; 

for on land they arc goon fatigued, being, though possessed of 

muscular, well-made limbs, but sorry pedestriana; and tenaci- 

ous of the rule of conduct that a man should never walk when 

he can po in a canoe. 

Rice, the staple of their food, requires somewhat additional 
to relicve its insipidity. Napee, a sort of ahrimp cavinre, is 
the moat common and cheapest adjunct, being made in large 
quantity throughout the provinces. Mlk, ueually in the 
east a favorite article of food, furmaabout the only thing to 
which the omnivorous Talaine have a positive aversion ; various 
roneona are assigned for thia singular prejudice. 

Smoking tobacco, in the form of cigurs, is universal 
amongst men, women and children; and an unfinished cigar, or 
one not commenced, may be often seen carried in licu of the 
ear-plug which this people deein ornamental. 

either men, women, or children, are handsome; aud the 
custom above alluded to of wearing large pluga in the lower 
fiap of the car does not improve the Tartar countenances of 
this il-favored race. The men have their thighs tattooed as 
low oa the knce, and much pain ia endured in undergoing the 
operation; sinca the Clinese have settled in the provinces, 
and have introduced their favorite drug, opinm is often ad- 
ministered, with the view of rendering the business of tat- 
tooing less painful; but no gentleman can escape this fantas- 
tic ornament which the ladiea very wiscly altogether eachew, 

Tie houses are admirably adapted to the climate ; timber 
being abundant, no masonry or earthwork is used, but atout 
posta being sunk into the ground, the floor of the house, usu- 
ally of bamboo, is laid from five to seven feet above the 
level of the ground. According to the meang of the individual 
the walla are of plank, of bamboo nut, or of common mat; and 
the roof is a timber framo-work, carrying a bamboo trellice 
bound on with rattan, and covered by a thatching of leaves of 
the dunnee (a salt water palm), Weill raised above the damp 
of the soil in the rainy acason, and from its refracted heat 
in the dry, the houses arc cool, dry and healthy: much 
cannot be suid for their clennlinesa, atill they present a more 
comfortable appearance than the huts of a Bengal populi- 
tion, and are fe superior in salubrity. 

From their interior may at times be heard musical sounds, 
which from their sweetness of tone will arrest the stranger: 
for hoth Talsin and Burmese music is superior to that of 
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India, and gome of their instruments, particularly a species 
of lute, considered the accomplishment of those of family 
and means, are capable of more than the native performers 
ean produce from them. Their airs are pretty, though mono- 
tonous, and the accuracy of ear of the performers, when 
two or more play together, is at times truly remarkable. This, 
aa before stated, is s characteristic of the people, and may be 
observed in all their oceupations and amuscmenis. 

With the ally of music, dancing, both men and women 
are acquainted; it ia, however, rather ceremonial, choral gesti- 
culation, than what Europenns consider dancing, and may be 
seen to advantage on such festal oceasions as when a Poonjee 
of noted sanctity dies. His body being embalmed, and a day 
fixed for his incremation, it is preceded by a month of prac- 
tica on the part of bands of men and women dancing to their 
own choral singing. When the day arrives the nof the 
Poonjee, mounted on a high and gorgeously decorated car, is 
dragged to the selected spot, accompanied by a procession of 
these bands in gay attire: each party of fifty or more men, is 
usually in a particular costume intended to represent that of 
some foreign country; the ladies appear in their own coa 
tume covered with all the gold ornaments and jewellery they 
sossese 3 now and then before o house, a group, or a person of 
importance, band after bund stops and goes through a kind of 
ballet in admirable uniformity of time and gesture, the proces- 
sion meanwhile moving on Blowly. This continues until the 
ear reaches the spot, when other rocket-impelled cara are 
lnunched at it, and the whole, holy Poongee included, are 
consumed. 

_ Again, when a person ia very sick, superstition will some- 
times originate a ball, Nats, that ia fairica, are held ina 
atrange mixture of fear and reverence by Toluine, and are sup- 
posed to take a very activo part in the domestic affaira of 
mankind. The Nat master or mistress, whichever it be who in 
a district has acquired by universal euffrage or has arrogated 
the fame of intimacy with the Nat gentry, ie called and con- 
sulted, and sometimes prescribes a dance, in order to induce tho 
good people to remove the disease. The remedy ia expensive ; 
the neighbours are invited, and a feast ia given; the dance followa 
and ia continued until the neighbours can dance no longer, when, 
it being presumed that the Nat ought to be satiafied and appensed, 
the dancers disperse. The ekill of the Talain in geature danc- 
ing is perhaps most conspicuous when, suddenly, part or 
nearly the whola of the crew of ons of their long light ve 
crank racing canoes spring up, and on their precarions , 
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which tho alightoat awkwardness or mistake upsets, dance shout- 
ing and flouriahing their paddies. These canocs hold from forty 
to sixty men, and om euch an oceasion one bad car and false 
gesticulation as to time might easily capsize a boat. 

In another very favorite amusement of this people are con- 
bined their music, singing and dancing, A “ Pwey” is 0 ape- 
cies of mask or mystery, such aa the old English revels and the 
Romauist festivals of our ancestors often witnessed, the chief 
difference being in the subject of the Pwey and its uenal 
duration ; it is passionately Joved by the Talains and Burnin. 
On various ocensions those who can afford the expense, gratify 
themselves, their popularity, and their ncighbours by hiring 
aaetof actors and musicians, erecting a temporary shed for 
the performance, and notilying to their friends and neirlibours 
when the exlibition isto cummence. The throng is nsually 
greaton the appointed night; and the audience as attentive 
and interested ax if the stare were of much greater pretension. 
These temporary Drurys and Covent-gardena are of cxtreme 
simplicity; a bunch of bouchs stack up in the centre forms 
the “scene ;” three or four earthen basona on the top of sticks 
hold the oil and tow which colightens the audience and actors; 
a large veasel of oil, with a wooden ladle, enables the nactora 
ocoazionally to replenish the basons; the green-rvom is distin- 
guished by a string of inasques used by the actors, who put on 
and off their costume, whether of kings or devila, ina manner 
which must be very instructive to the people as to the toilet 
of such important personaces; the musicians are grouped at 
the green room and form the point of entrance and exit of the 
uctors; a certain apace round the central bonghs and lights is 
kept clear as the atage, and the audience ait nnd stand around 
thia somewhat circumsenbed arca as they beat can, some under 
but most outside of the shed ;—a King, his Premier, a lovely 
Prineeas, an enamoured Prince, a Beloo or Devil, and the 
attendants of theae several worthies are the standing pergon- 
ages, ‘The plot may be ensily conceived ag to the mortals, bot 
the roll which the Beloo playa, his tricka, the cudeavours to 
entch him, his escapes and wonderful feats are not so casily 
imagined. LZeiasnesort of mischicf-loving, trickey Harlequin, 
and bamboozles king, prinec, and attendanta to his heart’a con- 
tent,-of course favoring the loving couple in the end at the 
expenso of king, queen, and commons. There is much dancin, 
the disloguea being always followed by music and pantominic 
action; much flourishing of eworda; hunts after the Beloo 
round the bough, i.e. through imaginary forests; appearance 
and disappearance of personages to each other who remain 
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strangely vietble to the audience; Lon mots which produce 
rounds of laughter and applause from the amphitheatre of 
heada; love-moking and sentimental talking ; in short an inter- 
minnble trash of comedy, tragedy, pantomime, singing, dancing, 
capering, and music, which lasta for four or five consecutive 
nighta, and to which there appears no limit but the purse of the 
host, and the not easily satiated enjoyment of the audience. 
The whole exhibition ia, however, oxcecdingly choractcristic 
of the people,—-love, war, and boat-songs are common 
t them; the sentiments and iwagery of their songs 
aré of course thoroughly Talain and Burmese, and a European 
may often ba amused by what to him must appear the strange 
notions of beauty, feeling and heroism which they convey. 

Such are the general habita of the bulk of the population 
of the Tenasserim provinces; a people inferior tu the Hindua 
in aprieuitural akill and industry, but superior in geucral 
character, being moro independent of spirii, less degraded 
by their religion and its suporstitiona, free from caate, from 
slavery to a load of trivial observances, and owing to tha 
more favourable condition of woman and her rights, havin 
a better social system; also, morc advanced in the gene 
diffusion of elementary education. Fond of amusement and 
idleness, and inhabiting a country, which, from ita soil, clanate, 
and streams, affords an abundauce of food with the exaction 
of no great amount of IJabour, the people cannot be held as 
remarkable for their industry. Though fond of money they 
are not fond of toil, and as the prica of labour is high from 
the seantiness of the population, a very little cxertion suffices 
to enablo a man to indulge in a protracted enjoyment of idle- 
nese continuous exertion is therefore a rare quality amongst 
them. 

Although not subject to the action of debasing rites and 
ceremonies such as those of the Hindus, a puerile superstition 
has a very strong-hol upon the minds of the Talains. The 
Nats receive much attention; they appear to parcel out the 
country into distinct juriadictions and endowed with every 
variety of character, disposition, and occupation ; they are 
the Dianas of the chase, and must be courted by the elephant- 
catcher and the game-killer ; very influential with tigers, upon 
whoee heads they ride, they can, when propitiated, shut the 
jaws of their ateeda and render them of lamb-like mnocence. 

sis too have agricultural propensities, are not averse to mod~ 
dling with horticultural pursuits, and can blight or favor a 
fruit season at pleasure ; Nats sre the only mombera of the 
faculty who can cope with cholera and pmali-pox, and who 
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without a diploma, thoroughly command the various ila which 
men are heirs to. Again, Nata arc as domestic as cata, and 
these which have a turn for house-keeping exact a good deal 
of in-door consideration: they appear alinost as touchy and 
treacherous a3 their feline rivals, and it ia only with a salvo to 
the influence of the Nat that a man is mister in his own 
housc. ‘There sro Nate of the water os well aa of the land, 
and go where one will, there tha Nat is on the mind of the 
Talain, ‘Still, Nata are not very ill-natured nor very greedy ; 
a cocon-nut, rags of red cloth, flowers, paper streamers, and 
the like, are the offerings which are esteemed propitiatory and 
gratifying, snd bemg easily obtaincd, there ia no very mood 
reason why every Nat in the country should not retain its coo 
humour. ‘Pho Nate play o till more prominent part amongst 
a race, the helots of Surmah and Peou, namely, the Karens, 
Thia very curious and intereating people now occupy the 
various mountainous and difficult tracts of country throughout 
Burmah, Pegn, the Tenasserim const, and parts of the Shan 
and Siamese countrica. The Karena are a timid nnd oppressed 
eople, speaking a language wholly different from both the 
Hurmese and ‘Talain, and are regarded by the nations amongst 
whom they are scattered aa on inferior race. Long subjection 
hag led then to form the game estimate of them=clves, and to 
imagine that nature has doomed them te a subordinate condi- 
tion. Their only resource from tyranny and oppression ig 
the refuge of their loved mountains and forests, and to these 
they cling with a warm affection for the wild life, which, in the 
absence of a more manly spirit amongst thein a2 a people, is 
the only one that can eccure to them compurative liberty and 
tho abacnece of oppression. 
The Karens are Deists, and amonget them are traditions of 
tlie creation of man, hia fall, the deluge, the subsequent peo- 
ling of the earth, and of the growth of idolatry amongst 
itz inhabitants which appear to have n Mosuic origiu. They are 
not idolatora, but have fallen away from the purity of the wor- 
ship of one only God, and have eunk into a superstitions 
dread of Nata, and a system of endeavouring to secure their 
favor which bordera closely on Nat worship. It would almost 
seom as if they cousidercd that tho Nata had full liberty 
from an incensed Deity to plague earth and its inhabitants. 
Nat houses, looking like children's play-things from the dimi- 
nutive size, are constantly met with in the foresta, and at tho 
foot of some gigantic tree would be almost unhecdedl, 
but for the request that the traveller will not diaturb the dwel- 
ling aad the offerings of tho Nat. 
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Their syetem of cultivation is suited to the nature of the 
country they occupy, and ia therefore different from that of the 
Burmese and Talain who occupy the rich, well-watered alluvial 
plaine. The Karon, having cut down a tract of jungle, fires it 
when the end of the dry weather facilitates the operation. He 
then plants his rice after the first fall of rain has moistened the 
enrth, and enabled him without difficulty to make the amall holes 
in which he planta his seed. Ile ecldom takes more than two 
or three crops from the field he has cleared, but proceeds to 
take mora virgin 6oil from the jungle and forest. When, in the 
course of this ayetem, the fields are petting somewhat remote 
from a village, and the distance is felt to be inconvenicnt, the 
village ia deacrted and another built near to the new patches of 
cultivation ; as the houses are entirely constructed of bamboo 
and posts cut in the jungle, material is always at hand, sand 
afew days’ labour is all that is requisite for the completion 
of a new village. In the course of years a deserted clearance 
ia covered with jungle, and im five or siz ycara the process of 
cutting and burning may again pasw over it. Thus a vyillago 
of Karens wandera within certain linita, and occasionally after 
ashorter or longer period may go over its old clearances a 
second time. 

The domestic habita of this rnce are more filthy then 
these of the Talaina; they seem to have an aversion to 
frequent ablutiona, and the clear watcra of their mountain 
streams are much neglected; several absurd legends aro 
asetgocd aa the cause of this hydrophobic humour of the 
Karens, for them a most unfurtunate prejudice. There is o 
remarkable absence of selfishness amonget them; they may be 
almost said to have things in common; whatever they have 
they will always willingly share with their village brethren. 
‘They are, aaa race, handsomer, according to European notions, 
than the ‘Talains or Burmane, Karena are fond of apin- 
tuous liquors, and on festive ocoasiona ihe women are kept 
employed distilling the rice spirit upon which their lusbands 
are getting drunk. Waving originally no written characters 
in which to express their language, their Jaws and customs 
were ornlly transmitted from father to son. Ligamy was 
deemed dishonorable; adultery was punished with death; 
and the eldera were in all mnttera of moment the judges and 
the Jeaders of the people. They have a singular custom of 
taking the bones and ashes of their dead to sore place in the 
jungles known only to themselves; for this no sufficient reason 
is ngsigoed by them, andthe Talaine and Burmese attribute the 
eustom to the fact that a portion of the wealth of the decensed 
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ia placed along with his bones and ashes; fear that these 
should be disturbed on account of the valuables deposited with 
them, induces secrecy as to what may be termed the sepulchral 
apota. The Talaine assert that the revenge of a Karen is sure 
to follow the disturber of the remains of his fathers; be this 
aa it may, the departure of a aoul to the Innd of spirits is a fos- 
tive occasion, and the frienda and relatives meet to sing wild 
dirgzes, and drink till they can sing no longer. 

ns are lazy and averse to exertion, but good-tempercd, 
very credulous, and more truthful than their more intelligent 
but leas scrupulous neighbours. The arts are at low ebb amon 
them, though some of their manufactures, particularly the bead- 
ornaroented apparel of the women, are curious; the dreas of tha 
men is extremely simple, consisting usually of two blanketa or 
pieces of the coaree cloth made by the women, sown tozether, 
so as to form a kind of armless coat or frock, with a part in the 
centre unsown, through which the head passes, and the same at 
the sides, for the arms. JKarens are fond of singing and their 
airs are wild and pretiy ; the Ianguage being by no meana un- 
favourable to the musical propensity of the people, and in iteelf 
exacting the greatest nicety and delicacy of ear and of pro- 
nunciation from the great play and variety of the vowel 
sounda which are distinguished in both dialects of their Jan- 

uae. 

Cholera, fever, and small pox are eo much dreaded that Ka- 
rena desert their villages and remove to other situations as soon 
os they are invaded by these scourges. The infected, unless 
they ean move themselves, are left to their tate. Change of 
air and site seems the chief medical resource of the Knrens: for 
their secondary ones, namely, offerings to the Nats of whatever 
they deem calculated to tickle fairy palates, do not appear to 
produce many very remarkable cures, though frequently re- 
sorted ta, 

Karena are, in their own way, bold hunters, and not above 
eating their own game even when arhinoceros. They are how- 
ever not bolder than the Talains, some of whom gain a liveli- 
hood by catching elephants, and prosecute this occupation in a 
reost perilous manner; two men, mounted on a trained elephant 
and carrying a spear and a lasao made of leather rope, manage 
to get amongst a herd of wild clephants and then single out ono 
to whom they give chase. The lasso is caat a0 a8 to catcl one 
of the hind legs of the wild elephant; the other end of the 
lasao ia fastened to the girdle of the trained animal, and tho 
duty of the second man is to sit on the back of the elephant 
and to bold the coil and cast the lasso at the right moment ;— 
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if the wild elephant turns, he is kept off by the epear point and 
the tame clephant; he usually however makes off na fast as be 
ean, necompanied by the traincd animal, who must hove good 
cea; when the wild one 1a tired, or as soon as he afforda his 
unters a favorable opportunity, his further flight ia arrested by 
a turn being taken round a stout tree, te which the lasso is ulti- 
mately made fust. Starvation fur a time, and then the pift of food 
soon rendere the wild animal manageable. Such a mothed of 
elephant hunting is, for many reasons, very perilous; but etrange 
to say the men employed in this hazardous occupation have n 
greater dread of the tiger than of the elepliant, being more 
frequently a prey to the former than to the latter; for nights 
muat be passed in the jungle to watch for the herde of wild 
elephants, and for fear of scaring these, the usual precautions 
against the tiger cannot be taken, 30 that the clephant-catcher 
runs grenter risk from the stealthy and murderous spring 
of the tiger than from the infurinte violence of his gigantic 
game, the elephant. No bolder, yet more superstitious Nat 
worshippers than this olass of huuters ! 

Tn Amherst province 4 portion of the people are Toung- 
thoos; they are the best cultivatora in the provinee, being the 
only people who understand the use of tha plough. Distinct 
from the Talains, Gurinese, and Karona by language, drese, and 
habits, their original country is not well ascertuined; the name 
iinplies a hill man, and the use of the plough witha metal 
blade argucs a higher country than the plaina of Pegu, and a 
soil which required a more Inborious culture than haa been 
forced upon the people of the land of their adoption. Their 
pipes, their dreases, and other minor peculiarities indicate a 
more ingenious people: but their language and ita literatura 
remain unimastered by Europeans, and therefore little or nothiny 
is known of the race except that they are cateemed good 
cultivators. 

In the province of Mergui there is a considerable mixture of 
Sinmese blood amongst the Talaine and Durinese, but as the 
Siamese have intermarried with, and conformed tu ihe laws and 
cugtoma of, the people amonget whom they emigrated, no par- 
ticular description is necessary. 

Such may be said ta have been the different races whom we 
found inhabiting the provinces ceded to the East India Com- 

ny by the treaty of Yandaboo. Moguls, Jaws, Armonians, 

vhinese, natives, of the Madras and Bengal provinces, followed 
in the wake of our troops; oud ag soon aw posacesion of the 
country was fairly taken, ecitled down, chiefly ot Moulmcin, 
in considerable numbers; but, like the Enropeans, being 
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ve to. 

After the conclusion of the treaty of Yandaboo and the cez- 
sion of the provineca to the East India Company, the question 
of solecting a suitable position for the main body of the force 
to be cantoned was a matter of great importance. <At first, it 
was in contemplation to have stationed the troopa at the mouth 
of the Salween at Amherst, bat Sir A. Campbell ultimately 
sclected the point of junction of the Salween, the Gyne, and 
the Attaran river for the permanent cantonment of the force. 
The advantage of this commanding position is eo apparent, that 
in former days, most probably when the Portuguese took a 
part in the struggles of Pegu, it had not been overlooked, and 
the British troops found a spacious irregular quadrangle, on 
which to establizh themselves, already surrounded by an earthen 
mound or rampart of considerable antiquity.* Bosidesa the 
numerous advantagea of position in a military point of view, 
with reference to the protection of the frontier, the command of 
the rivers, and a close watch on the Burmese town and pro- 
vince of Martaban, the cantonment of Mouliein, is well raised, 
well drained, vory healthy, and well supplied with water; 
whereaa 4 difficulty on the latter point waa found to exist at 
Amherst. The subsequent rise and progress of the timber 
trade, and the suffictency of the river a3 a good port for ship- 
ping, had confirmed the wiedom of Sir A. Campbell’s selection 
of Moulmein. 

The population of the provinces, when they fell inte our 
hands, fas heen variously cetimated, onc calculation making it 
as low as ten thousand souls: but this ia evidently an error; for 
the provinces of Tavoy and Mergui have been very stationary 
in tho amount of population ; indeed, the best informed persona 
doubt whether since our tenure of the country the people have 
on the whole increased or decreased. The came, with the ex- 
ception of Moulmein, may be said of the northern province 
styled by the British province, Ambherst; its villages afford 
no satiefactory proof of any remarkable increase of population 
since it has been in our possession. On the contrary the lacrease 
ia peculiarly elow—instead of 10,000 souls, the following would 
seem to be a fair estimate of the population before the Burmese 
War, caused a temporary fluctuation and disturbance :— 


© A similar enclosure, also of great antiquity, may be chaerved at the head of 
the Amherst inlat; it is seldom visited and but lithe knowns Inthe local legends 
it Is altriboted to one of the ancient kings of Pegu. 


N 
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Ambertteerecen: titi he 40,000 
Tavoy PPUTTPILET TLIC Tir irriieirirrierrerTreitriritti $5,000 
Mergui EDIE PIII EPICS Er ririrerrererrerTrrririrr et. 15,000 


Total.cscrsccvsacrse 90,000 





And it may be supposed that upon our oecupntion of the pro- 
vinces and the restoration of order, there waa no material differ- 
ence inthe numbers, except such as was due to the camp fol- 
lowers and troops stationed at Moulmein, Tavoy and Mergui. 

Our rule necessarily commenced by disturbing na little na 
possible the systems of revenue, police, and justice, to which 
the people had been accustomed under their Burman Rulers. 
This, the usual courac adopted in the administration of a recent 
conquest, was accompanicd by an error, which has elsewhere 
been the concomitant of our extension of territory in the east. 
In lieu of restoring to the people the use of their own language, 
the Talain, that of their conquerora, the Burmon, was by us 
continued aa the official medium of communication and accounts. 
We thus, from the first, deprived ourselves of (hat support which 
the strong feeling of Talain nationality would have afforded ; 
and the error was the more grievous, because, during the con- 
duct of the war with Ava, ¢ advantage was taken of one fea- 
ture of Talnin nationality, smplacable hostility to the Burmese ; 
and ordinary gratitude aa well as policy, pointed out the pro- 
priety of restoring to our allice, when they became our subjects, 
the use of thetr own language, if only as an honorable acknow- 
ledgement of the sense entertained of their services. Far 
higher advantages would however have resulted from such a 
Btep; for it would, in all probability, have caused such an influx 
of the Mon or Talain population into our provinces as would 
shortly have rendered them much Jess a burthen than they 
have hitherto proved and very possibly instead of a burthen, 
the receipts from these provinces might very shortly after 
occupation have covered, if not exceeded, their expenditure. 
By retaining the Burmese language aa that of office, and by 
long indecision ae to the permanent retention of the ceded pro- 
vinees, we failed, when fear of Burman vengeance, was 
still operative to hold ont any inducement to our Talain 
allies to acttle under the protection of our Government; and 
thus neither benefitted oureelyes nor them, but the Burmese, 
who in consequence of the course we pursued, retained the 
greater portion of a people that were otherwise ready, if en- 
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couraged to have eroesed over to British protection. The 
population is now ag follows :— 











Aergut. 
Town and suburbs......,..... 12,000 
Province...... tuttesses esass 8,000 
20,000 
Tavoy. 
Town and Suburbs.......0.. 10,358 
ProvineG.sesssansgaccracse w. 26,996 
37,054 
Amberst. 
Moulmein and Suburbs...... 30,000 
Provithte  ccsuucssvescncessses 45,000 
75,000 
Total FEPEGSE BRERA ETERS 1,650,415 


A very thin population for the arca of the provinces, and 
the productive powers of their soil ! 

Reyrnvet.~—Tho chief portion of the atate revenue, derived 
from the land, was, by the Burmece, levied in kind ; rice, the ata~ 
ple article of food is grown throughout the provinces; and one- 
fourth of the crop was nominally the share claimed by the go- 
vernment, although in reality owing to the exactions of uncheck- 
ed subordinates it was larger. Garden produce and fruit trees of 
all descriptions, when bearing, likewiso yielded revenue—other 
items of receipt were from the farming of fisheries, of turtle- 

bazars ond town dues, As the provinces were distant 
from the court of Ava, and were therefore not under good 
control, they were a prey to the Burman governors and their 
subordinates; tyranny and exaction rendered the revenue 
demands much more oppressive than avy simple statement of 
the basis of the system conveys. ‘With the exception of re- 
ceiving the revenue derived from rice cultivation either in 
kind or commuted in money, we adopted the above fiscal says- 
tem, conducting it by means of the same instrumentality as had 
been employed by the Burmese. Simple and well suited toa 
native government, and theoretically favorable for the cultiva- 
tor, the system of taking revenue from the land in kind fails 
under British officers: for, having little or no knowledge of the 
language and of the habita or customs of the people, thoy have 
small power of coping with the dishonesty and cunning of 
interested subordinates ; the exact limit of their power ia well 
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known, and it is not difficult for native craft to frustrate the 
best intentions and to mislead in the exercise of power. 
Melancholy as the fact may appear a moro intimate acquain- 
tance with the Burmese language and the habits of the people 
has not in general been found productive of corresponding 
advantages; for, however much to be deplored, historic faith- 
fulness requires it to be stated, that Government functionaries, 
jally in former times, have too often acquired such know~ 
ledge by forming connections calculated neither to secure the 
reapect of the native community, nor to heighten their own 
raoral sensibilities ; connectiona which inevitably surronnd them 
with needy favorites and relatives, whose whole aim is corrup- 
tion and extortion. Through the machinations of auch a home 
circle, 8 it may be called, the advantages of a more intimate 
acquaintance with the official language, manners, and feelings 
of a people are at least nullified, and have too frequently 
been turned to their positive disadvantage; the native favorite 
never forgetting that it msy be the privilege of the wife of a 
judge or governor in Burmah, as elsewhere, to aasist in the deci~ 
sion of suits, to hold their own courts, and to exercige as much 
power ag the facility, not to aay corruption of their protectors, 
ean connive at. Of the tro classes of functionaries, the man of 
comparative ignorance, free from the baneful influence of such 
connections, haa usually been found more respected and better 
able to check the malpractices of subordinates, than ia the case 
with a man whose misfortune it has been to have acquired 
greater knowledge of the vernacular language and tho habits 
of any people, through a medium corruptive of his own charac- 
ter, qualities, and efficiency. 

With fluctuations and many errors the Burman aystem was 
eoutinued from the first occupation of the provinces until Mr, 
Blundell made a yain endeavour to introduce a seven years’ 
suttloment, and a money assessment founded on the value and 
area of land under cultivation. He failed in his attempt in con~ 
sequence of the opposition of subordinates to which he yielded ; 
indeed with the high ratea of nasesament which he adopted 
and enforced, it was impossible that any system could satan 
the burthen being #o severe and the administration so Inx ond 

gsive, that much land was thrown out of cultivation: and 

je evil of excessive assessment, increased by a year of mur- 

rain among the cattle, threatened to be most fatal to the pros. 
perity of the provinces. 

e evils of the existing syatem quickly presented them- 

selves to Major Broadfoot when ha assumed charge of the Te- 

nagserim provinces in April 1843, and he zealously set about 
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their reformation. He attacked corruption in ita various forms 
and positiona, and supported by the Governor-General, Lord 
Ellenborough, checked by severe examples the malpractices 
which had become habitual. Shameless as was proved to have 
been the conduct of one of the British fanctionaries, and com- 
promised as waa that of others, Major Broadfoot was made the 
subject of calumny and mierepresentation for the lme which 
he pursued. In the provinces much more was known than 
came to Mnjor Broadfvot’s notice, but, in so far as it came to 
his knowledge, he, confident in the support of the Governor 
General, acted boldly in putting down dishonesty. 

Occupied with the punishment of corruption, Major Broad- 
foot became keenly alive to the constant opportunity which 
the then existing system offered to subordinates for cxaction 
and malpractices, and he therefore determined to supersede the 
old by an entirely new land assessment. He accordingly alter- 
ed the whole fiscal ayatem of the provinces, substituting a fixed 
money payment in lieu of the levy of one-fuurth of the grain 
in kind or commuted in money; he abolished taxea on trees 
and garden produce, and those on turtle-banks and fishcries ; 
in place of the latter he established a species of poll-tax so 
regulated that a cultivator paid about one-third of what was 
exacted from a non-cultivator. So radical a change in the 
revenuc system of the provincea, one so novel to the people 
and to the subordinate officials through whom it must neces- 
aarily be carried into effect, required, even if advisable, more of 
thought and deliberation than was given to it; greater prepar- 
ation of instruments; and far more knowledge of the country 
than was to be found amongat the officcra of the commission, 
who, to a man, were ignorant of all revenue matters; had 
naver turned their attention to the subject: and who, moreover, 
owing to the great number of native subordinates removed 
from their charges fer corruption, found themsclvea unaided 
by the new and thoroughly inexperienced native functionaries 
given to asziat them. 

However faulty in principle a system of taxation may be 
or appear to be, it haa usually arisen gradually and adapted 
i to the habite and circumstances of the people, and any 
sudden change which may ayweep away such existing system 
will be found roductiva of great confusion and difficulty; 

eneral principles, however correct and admirable in theory, 
avi fy no means the property, by their bare enunciation, 
of mddexl altering the habits, feelings, and prejudices of 
eople. o old system, aa administerad under facile British 
ctionariee, had, however, been so severe in consequence of the 
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universal corruption and malpractices of the notive subordinates, 
that, when the cultivators, ag in the neighbourhood of Moul- 
mein, were under the influence of the presence of Major Broad- 
foot and of the encouragement and hopes which he held out to 
them, the new system was apparently well received ; the people 
were ignorant of its working, but naa nothing could be worse 
than the old they had no objection to try the new. Major Broad- 
foot had only time to introduce it in province Amherst, where 
a commencement war made and with apparent success. 

Matters were in this estate, when, in September 2844, Captain 
Durand relieved Major Broadfoot, and assuming charge of the 
provinces, had immediately to tuke up the question of the 
revenue assedaments. Inthe provinces of Tavoy and Mergui a 
set of revenue rules, abrogating the old aystem, and announcing 
the basis of the new, had been promulgated, but nothing done 
towards carrying the new measure into effect; he, therefure, 
assembled in each province the elders of villages, aud baving 
caused the new system to be Jong and carefully cxplaincd to 
them, effected through their agency a land asscssment in each 
provinee,——the people in fact taxing themsclres. The new sys- 
tam, thua introduced, was fuvorably recelved in spite of its 
novelty, and the experiment of acting through the people 

roved not only productive of satisfaction to them, but also no 

oss to the Government; on the contrary a small increase of 
reccipta has steadily followed this, in the enst, a rather unusual 
method of taxation; and the provinces of Tavoy and Mergui 
are quick and ready in paying in the annual revenue. In pro- 
vince Amherst, the land assessment, newly established by Major 
Broadfoot, was found too heavy, and was, after laborious enquiry 
and several revenue circuita, considerably lowered by Captain 
Durand, who, on a personal inapection, discovered the unequal 
working of the new system, and that land nominally asacased 
at two rupece per nore, was paying trom 3} to five rupeea the 
acre of cultivation. Dr. Richardson was ordered to institute a 
earefui inquiry and to survey the richest district in province 
Auherst, that of the island of Beloogyoon. Aware of the im- 
portance of the duty entrusted to him and anxious to benefit 
the people, he devoted himself to the work with a zeal which 
cost him hia life, but not before he had collected data on which 
to found an assessment of an equitable and reasonable charac- 
ter. The same course was to have been pursued with the 
other districts of the province, but the sudden loss of Dr. 
Richardson and the want of any officer who could replace him 
in carrying out the measures, delayed its execution. Pendin 
its completion, however, and with reference to the diminished 
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vantity of specie thrown into the country in consequence of 
the groat reducfion of force carried inte effect by Captain 
Durand, he largely lowered the land asseasment in province 
Amherst; and if the system introduced into these provinces 
by Major Broadfoot is to bo maintained, namely, that of a 
money assessment, the measure commenced by Dr. Richardson 
must not be too long delayed, otherwise, timely lowered as 
the assessment was by Captain Durand, it will nevertheless not 
continue to work well or satisfactorily. 

Since the provinces have fallen into our hands o branch of 
revenue hos arisen unknown to their former Burman holders, 
namely, that derived from teak forceta. Upon the acquisition 
of the provinces in 1825 the existence of teak became known, 
and, in 1827, Dr. Wallich was deputed to explore and report 
upon the forests. Ile partially explored those on the Salween 
and Attaran, and gave a favornble account of the timber to ba 
found in them. The Commissioner Mr. Maingay then pro~ 
posed that licenses to cut timber upon certain conditions should 

e granted to private individuala; but there does not appear 
to have been much anxiety on the part of speculators to sup- 
port the proposition. and the Government continued to hold its 
forests. To attract attention to them, and with the view of 
developing their resources, a limited experiment wae made, 
and, in March 1828, a shipment of 511 logs for Caleutta was 
despatched, but the experiment had been 50 conducted as to 
be very costly, and the cost uot being covered by the price 
which was obtained at public auction for the timber, Govern- 
ment became alarmed at o result which in reality proved 
nothing except the folly of an experiment, eo conducted and 
on euch a amall scale. The further preparation of timber for 
Government waa henceforth discontinued, and Mr. Mningay, in 
1829, received the sanction of Government to throw open the 
timber trade under certain rules which he published, and which 
fixed au ad ralorem duty of fifteen per cent. as that to ba paid 
to Government on timber brought from the forests, The impulac 
thus given to the trade began to be felt in 1833, by the Juno ot 
which year 7309 tons of converted, that is, sawed and aquared 
teak, hand been exported eince the opening of the foresta in 
1829; threo yeasels alao had beon built, and four were building 
at Moulmeia. From that period the timber trade nud ebip 
building increased rather rapidly, and the temporary prosperity 
of the provinces was furthered ; but it was so, at the expence of 
their resources, owing to the nbeence of any effective conservancy 
or cheek upon the timber-cutters. If ia truo that the permits 
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to fell timber were revocable at will, and that the holders wera 
always so informed ; alao that trees, of lesa than four feet girth, 
were liable to confiscation, if felled; but the conservancy esta- 
blishmenot of one forester and eight or ten coolics was not well 
calculated efficiently to enforce any set of rules; and the re- 
vocation of permits for abuse of truat and destruction of forests 
could not well be enforced when the forests were unvisited by 
any European functionarics, and no paing were taken to ascer- 
tain the conduct of the parties holding tha permits. Mr. 
Blundell became alive to the necessity of affording some 
degree of protection to the long-neglected forests, and in 1837 
sugeested s revocation of permits and the establishment of a 
conservancy department. Dr. Ielfer, Lieut. Halsted, and 
Capt. O’Brien examined the forcets, and the latter officer report- 
ed strongly on their waste and rapid destruction, combating the 
opinions of others who deeued them inexhanstible, and enrneat- 
ly recommending an efficient conservancy. After much deli- 
beration, a conservator, Captain ‘Tromenheere, was appointed at 
the beginning of 1841, but the revocation of permits was not 
then acceded to. The subject of forests appears to have occu- 
pied the attention of Government during that year mainly in 
consequence of the supply of teak timber to Her Majesty's 
dock-yards from the Tenagscrim Coast, forming matter of 
consideration. Dr. Richardson had been scent into the Shan 
States, and reperted oa the resources of the tracts he travers- 
ed; Mr. Seppings was deputed to Moulmein and reported 
favorably on the facility of supplying teak timber to the 
Britich Naval dock-yarda, and of building ships of war at 
Moulmein. Thus circumstanced Mr. Bluadell submitted a 
set of rulea for the working and preservation of the teak 
forests in the Tenasserim provinces, the value of which had 
then been ascertained; and he obtained the sanction of Govern- 
ment to the promulgation of the rules. The idea of drawing 
supplies of teak timber for IIer Majesty’a dock-yarda not 
being immediately acted upon, the mercantile demand for 
timber rapidly increasing, and the conservator of forests 
being able to pay but small attention to his charge, the holders 
of permits were unchecked in their proceedings; and imme- 
dinte profit being tho sole object in view, no attention whatever 
wad paid to the rules of 1841, 

Matiera continued in this state until Major Broadfoot 
turned his attention to the aubject, being foreed to do so in 
consequence of the atate in which he found our relations 
with the Burmese. The reckless conduct of the timber 
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merchants on the Salween had well nigh embroiled us in 
hostilities, and had rendered this frontier river, down which 
ali the teak timber coming to Moulmein is floated, o scene 
of confusion and violence. 

Engaged with these and other difficultics he had not either 
time or opportunity more than very partially to turn his 
attention to the question of forest conservancy, though forced 
to check anarchy and wanton violence along the Thoongeen 
forests by closing them against tho timber merchants and 
prohibiting the felling of timber along this the north cast 
frontier of the province; a strong incnaure, but easentiol for 
the preservation of peace and good order. 


Timber Revenue, 


Ra. 1a OP. 
LBGGd se cesecneunsneensesscnsreseces bday 7 It 
636... Peres TPC P Tet eee ee 30,803 14 f 


PEGDA ce asecsueeseeneesssncereceee 21,427 LO TW 


TBAO“P] ..ecsscsesessssssnerseccee 29,244 18 = 7 
DBL1-4D cecsecseseneessecrsenes 55,108 9 1 
1842-48 vc iecsccssecsersssvoores oe 82,924 2 4 
1843-44 voces csesseseerccereeee 43,008 10 6 
1B44-45 escsssoctesee saeeeeece wee 20,897 0 0 
LSL5-46 oo. cuvsecssvesscensvesensens 107,048 lod 


The above table seta forth the gradual rise of the receipta 
from this branch of the revenue; from 1829 to 1841-42 there 
wna a steady increase, but in 1842-13 there oc. irred a sudden 
depression in consequence of the misunderstanding which 
arose with the Burmese, and the disorderly conduct of the timber 
dealers, In 1843 Major Broadfoot having adjcated our frontier 
relationa with the Burmese, and thus facilitated the raftage of 
timber down the Salween, and having also introduced some 
system in the department of the timber duty collector, the 
nominal receipta rose to one lakh and thirty-one thousand rupees, 
but the amount was not realized,—upwarda of 98,000 rupecs 
being at the end of that year unsettled. His prohibition to 
felling and removing teak from the forests of the Thoongeon 
cauacdl the receipte for 1844-45 to fall to about 21,000 


rupees. 

The prohibition suddenly imposed was a hardship upon those 
dealera who had laid out capital on the felling of timber in 
the Thoongeen forests by making advances to the foresters, and 
though the complaints on this account were ia general very 
gross exaggcrationa, and frequently entirely false, Captain Du- 
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rand temporarily removed the prohibition in order to give full 
time to euch persons as might really have Juid out cash ad- 
vancea in the felling of timber, to remove the aname. Precautions 
were also tnken to afford grenter security to the floatage of tim- 
ber in the upper part of the Sulween river both at the Boom 
below the falls, where the thnber 1s collected together into rafta, 
and also below this point, where, in consequence of rapids, rafis 
are often endangered, The revenue reecipta ngain rose in 
1845-46 to a lakh and seven thousand rupees of fair payment 
into the treasury. 

Captain Durand’s measures nevertheless excited great hosti- 
lity to himself amongst those engaged in the timber trade; 
he traversed the Thoongeen forests and made himself aequaint- 
ed by local examination and inquiry with the system which 
had there prevailed; he also obtained infurmation ag to the 
conduct of the holders of permits where such had been granted, 
and as soon as Captaia Guthrie took charge of the Conservancy 
of the forests, that officer’s attention was called to the subject. 

Captain Guthrie, after a thorough and moet careful exami- 
nation of the forest, found that the permit-holders utterly 
neclected tha forest rules in forec, and were destroying the 
Government property jn a shameful manner, utterly regardlces 
of every consideration but preecnt profit. Conservator aud 
superintendent of furcats, he very properly brought the delin- 
quents forward, and it happened that the first, or amonget 
the first, were the agenta of the firm of Measers. Cockercil and 
Co. in whose hands was the Megwa forest. No better in- 
stance of the manner in which the occupicre of Govern- 
ment forests fulfill their trusts could well have bean brought 
forward, for the firm is one of the leading ones, having 
an establishment at Moulmein, and is known to be influ- 
ential in Caleutta, and fo stand hish, and deservedly 60, 
in general estimation; if from any, attention to conditions 
was to be expected, their agents might be anticipated to act 
an example. This did not prove to be the case, or at any 
rate the example set was a very bad one. In the course of 
ten hours the officials of the Forest Department measured 
and recorded upwards of 600 undersized trees killed but 
not felled, and upwards of 200 undersized trees folled,—making 
in all above 860 undersized trees killed. Besides the forepo- 
ing, 164 full-sized trees, ninety-three undersized, and nincty- 
nine rooka (valuable in ship-building) were found burning!! 

The Megwa Forest contained at the time about 2,400 
growing teak trees, six fect girth and upwards, and two 
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thonsand (2,000) under that girth, besides two thousand 
(2,000) killed and ninety-four felle dunder the proper girth. 
he rapid exhaustion of the Foresta under such a mode af 
rocedure may be casily understood, as aluo the necessity 
or checking such waste of valuable public property. 

Captain Guthrie decided that the Megwa Forest should be 
resumed. In the meantime Messrs. Cockerell and Co. appear 
to have addressed thenselyes to ihe Deputy Governor of 
Bengal, Sic T. 17. Maddock, complaining against the proceed- 
ings of Captain Guthrie, and to have succeeded in obtuining 
the transmisaiun of an order to the Commissioner, dircecting 
him on its receipt to restore to Messrs. CUockerell and Co, 
the forest resumed. 

These inatructiona,—passed, we may presume, in entire 
ignorance of the inerits of the caac, except, perhaps, as these 
might very naturally be represented by the firm, whose pecu- 
niary intercaty were at stake,—reached Captain Durand after 
he had passed his decision on the appeal made to him by 
Messrs, Cockerell and Co. and had remitted the award,—having 
found, on examination of records, that the penalty clause, the 
only one by which the Rules promulgated for cbservance 
could be enforeed, had been temporarily suapended, though not 
abrogated, and dint therefore neither the Commissioner nor 
the Superintendent of Forests, had any pewer whatever to 
check the most unscrupulous vielation of the Rules nominally 
put forth for the preservation of the Forests! In remitting 
the award, however, Captain Durand did not conceal hia entire 
approval of the decision of Captain Guthric, passed na it was 
in ignorance of the trap undesignedly bud for him by this secret 
qualification of the publicly uutified tules of 1841, and in- 
timated that these Kulea would in future be enforcet.—anaturally 
anticipating that it required but a clear etatement of ihe faets 
of the case to insure Immediate instruetiuns to enloree, wl. ce 
in future requisite, the Penalty clause. 

The holders of Forests were but little: pleased that sucha 
warning should be given, and sueh an exposure male of the 
care nnd aliention paid by them io thelr trust. The uttor 
neglect of the Grovermmnent stipulations was further well ex- 
omplified by the fact, that, in consequence of Captain Durand’s 
temporary removal of the prohibition on the working in the 
Thoongeon Foresix, #,942 treea were brought from thenee, 
out of whieh 4,497, that is about two-thirds of the whole 
amount, were undersized, and theretore onght hy rule to have 
beon confiscated. Captain Durand ordered that a small extra 
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duty chould be levied on this undersized timber, renutting the 
extreme penalty of confiscation, but warning the public that 
the ensuing seazon 1¢ would be enforced ;—a meaguro abso- 
lutely necessary on public grounds, and favorable to the real 
intercsta of the timber market, but disagreeable to the ahort- 
sicthted selfishness of many privato intcrests. 

The very natural alarm of Mesar- Cockerell and Ca. and 
of other timber dealers, waa not diminished by the fact of the 
Supreme Government of Sadia again taking up the idea first 
movted in 1841, during tle time that Lord Auckland was Go- 
vernor-General, In March 1816 the Commissioner received 
orders from the President in Council, Sir T. Hl. Maddock, to 
purclinse for Her Majesty’s Navy all the best teak timber 
suitable for ship-building at Moulmcin, and to report without 
delay the extent to which he would be able to procure supplics 
of timber forthe Navy fom the ‘Tenasserim provincca. are 
wasagreat demand for timber in the home market at the time 
these instructions were receivad, houses in Moulmein having 
obtained advices of £15 per ton for good teak as having 
been given; but, fiom the state of the money market both in 
Caleutta and at Moulmein, there was at the latter place a great 
dearth of cash, and cousequently, with the exercise of some 
diserction and judgment, the orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment could be cflected ata more moderate rate than would 
have loen the case had money been more plentiful amongst the 
mercantile community at Moulmcin. Forming a Committee, 
eomposed of the Commissioner as president, Captain Guthrie 
ithe Superintendent of Forcate, ani Captain Rowlandson, the 
Commissariat Officer, os membe 3, Captain Durand, in obe- 
dence to positive Government ord +, towards tho end of March 
1846, commenced making cxtius.ie putchases in the timber 
market, As Captain Rowland: »n, in the faithful discharge 
of his public official duties, had for some time been engaged 
in despatching emall qnantaties of timber to the Madras presi- 
dency, his purchasea for the Supreme Government at first called 
forth no surprise; but, aa their sphere increased, the fact 
excited obecrvation, and ultimately, though not till the far 
grea part of the timber hnd been purchasod, the object of 

e Government in thus entering the market became known at 
& time when the fact could cxercise little or no influenco on 
prices, The whole of these transactions were of course un- 
palatable to Messrs. Cockerell and Co. who had embarked 
with so much vigour on the timber trade, and who, together 
with the remainder of the timber dealers, could not be expectod 
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to sdmire the intimation contained ina circular, which, with 
reference to pending measures, Captain Durand thought it but 
fair to the tradera to issuc.* 

On the 7th July, Mousrs. Cockerell and Co. in their own name 
and that of others, petitioned Sir T. H. Maddock against 
the proceedings of the local authorities, because at the ex- 
piration of the time for which Captsin Durand had opened 
temporarily the Thoongeen Forests, those Forcets, reserved by 
order of the Court of Direstora for Government purposes, 
wore closed to the native contractors of Messara. Cockerell 
and Co. and the othera interested ia the timber trade. ‘This 
renewal of the prohibition was quite in accordance with tho ape- 
cification made, when it was temporarily suspended—affording 
ample time for the removal of tolled timber by thoae who had a 
claim to it. No one had any right or title to work the forcets, 
not cven a permit to show, though the agent of Messrs. Cucke- 
reli and Co. had once the hardihood to file, in the course of a 
suit, which was in appeal before the Commiaioncr’s Court, a 
document by which the right wos made over to the ,aid 
agent not only of au extensive tract of country on the left, 
or British bank of the Thoongecn, but alao x similar tract on 
the right or Shan aide of the river: The person who made 
this notable tranefur was a common forester engaged by 
Messrs. Cockerell and Co.'s agent on contract to bring down 
timber from the foresta for that firm! However, on receipt 
of the petition, orders were immediately iveued by Sir . 
il. Maddock to suspend all further measures or purchases 
for the supply of Tier Majesty’s Navy; and thus were sud- 
denly brought to a close transactions which would have 
secured a constant supply of excellent teak for the British 
dock-yards, Captain Durand, not satisfied with the mere 
resources of the provinces, had secured the rendinesa of the 
Chicf of the Kareni cuuntry to give, at a most reasonable 
rate, to the Britiali Government, the whole of the fine toak 
in hia country: the British Government might thus have 
calculated on an annual supply of good teak, varying, aa miglit 


* CIRCULAR, 
Montmein 2th June 1646. 


GuntLeurn,—Although avwatting farther despatches, which have not as set 
reeched tae, 1 think 1t rip, In cousderativn of any cfert whieh the cuicumitime 
may have of the interests of thoto engaged In the timbc: trade, at ance te titer 
you, that the Goveanment for the futwe inoks to the resnurees ut the Ten wserim 
provinces io aupplice of tambo for Govewument Ped ate n, mod that thos Supplies 
will be nrocuied through the agen of rts oon offceths 
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he ita wanta, from ten fo twelve thousand tons, from the port 
of Moulmeia, at one-half the price for which they can now 
purchase it; at the eame time the Supreme Government 
would have had its reserve foresta not overworked, and tho 
resources of the Tenusscrim provinces, under their own con- 
troul, not drained ond exhausted. 

Messrs, Cockerell and Co., a3 we understand, in their peti- 
tion to Sir T. If. Maddock, had, not unnaturally, recourse to 
the old expedient, so thoroughly well understood in these prv- 
vinces, of applying to have the whole forest question examined 
into, and the system placed ona permanent fvoting, and that 
in the mean timo things should be allowed to procecd as timber- 
dealers wished. The question had been under consideration 
for the last fourteen or fiftean yenrs; and ihe request, we 
gay not in intention, but certainly in effect, waa synonymous 
with an application for permission to exhaust the Thoongeen 
Foreste with the game ruthless rapidity as has deen allowed in 
those for which permits have been granted, and which are now 
im the hands of Messrs. Cockerell and Co. and other firras antl 
individuals. 

Captain Durand, it is well known, spoke as plainly officially 
aa privately on the character of these proceedings, but tlic 
request appears to have been virtually acecded to,—the Goveru- 
ment having hitherto promuleated nv definite ordera or matrac- 
tions, except notifying areference to the Tlome Authorities, 2 ¢. 
a reference which may probally ensure scveral years af active, 
unchecked Forest destruction, Le thia ua it may, the re- 
venue derivable from the dnty, or properly apenking, rent, on 
the timber, is a considerable iteminu the receipts of these pro- 
vinces: but the timber trade, as carried on at Aloulmein, is 
very much of a gunbling character. And the Salween Itiver, 
the channel bry which the timber reaches Mouluein, being the 
Fronticr stream to the British, Shan, and Burman countries, 
and the latter people making a youd deal of money by any 
timber they can intercept, ant being thus under a constant 
temptation to take advantage of the rights which joucasion of 
one of the river banks affords them for interference, and of the 
opportunity which accident may present io them ;—this trade, 
carried on in the manner it is, and by the class of parsons locally 
engaged in it, forms a coustant source of misunderstanding 
an ger to our relations with the Bumnese authorities 

A. clear notion of the teak timber resourece of the Amherst 
province will be obtained by noting that there are at present 
growing in its forests, on the left or Lritish bank of the Thoon- 
goen, 51,000 trees under six fect girth, and 29,000 above; 
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Tloundrno Forests 1,121 under and 478 above; Wengo Fo- 
reste 5,825 under and 3,279 above; Zimmai Forests 7,088 
under nnd 1,821 above; making o total of 65,034 undersized 
and $4,573 full sized above six fect girth. From these Fo- 
rests, without detriment, 3,250 treea,or about 6,000 tona, might 
be taken annually. The Forests oceupied by private indivi- 
duals arce—on the Salween and illaing Boong Rivers 10,000 
under and 2,900 above six feet girth; Wenygan River 14,485 
moder and 2,202 above: AZimmai Liver 35,894 under and 
17,820 above: inking « total of 60,383 trees under and 22,922 
above six feet girth; coneequently, fiam 2,100 trees per annum, 
or about 3,000 tons micht be taken, without detriment, to the 
Forests, Altogether, therefore, without Injury to the Forests, 
thove 8,000 toma of teak cannot he taken, if the object kept 
in viow, be, that the onmber of full-sized trees taken, be equal 
to the number of undersized] coming annually to tull size. 

The quantity of timber brought te Moulmcin is much 
larger than the foregoime from three cnuses; firet, no attention 
ia paid to the Forest rules, and, as befure ehewn. nearly twe- 
thirds of the legs brought to market are undersized timbers ; 
secondly, much timber ts brouglit from the right bank of the 
Thoenzeen, which is rich in teak: thirdly, some timber is 
brought from the Kareni eouatry, though far lesa than is 
pretondcd,—inuch which comes from the Thoongeen being 
styled Karem, in conacquence of the name the latter has 
justly obtained for quality. The whole of the timber brought 
along the Salween has to pass down the falls of that river, for 
whieh purpese the ratts are broken up, and the timber ia allow- 
ed to be swept down in single pieces. It has then to be colleoted 
below the fills at a place where 1 boom is made across from the 
British site by the attachment of a rope to a rock on the Bur- 
mcse side of the river: pieces of timber are bound to this 
hawacr, nod the floating trees are thus stopped and drawn in to 
the shore by the partiea in canocs on the look out for their own 
property. 

When it is considered that many different rafts are thus to be 
cast loose above the falls and re-collecied below them; that the 
marks stamped on the timbers are easily effaced or cut off, and 
other stamps put on; that the boom place, the rendezvous for 
the forestera gad rafters, 18 notorious for the riot and disorder in 
which spirit, and opium shops sfford the opportunity of indul- 
gence; and that persons, old handa at the trade, aro always 
an the spot to take advantage of the confusion which exists ;— 
when all this i» duly considered, some idea may be formed of the 
ivicka played and the honesty-pervading operations carried on 
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at » spot ome cighty miles from Moulmein. If to this be eu- 
nornddod not only the real risk from the Burmese but the fieti- 
tious use frequently made of the game, a still clearer conception 
may be formed of the gambling character of the trade, the 
complexity of the endless disputes arising amongst the dealera. 

The profita of the trade may be imagined from the fact 
that the average rate of contract with the native forestera is 
twelve rupess per tree delivered at Moulmein; sometimes 
the contracts are as low aa nine rupeca per tree; occasionally 
they are as high as fifteen or cven seventeen rupees the tree, 
necording to distance and difficulty of transit trom Forests. 
The full-sized log gives on an average one and a third ton of 
squared timber ; the shipper coming to Moulmein for 
docs not get fair timber on board at lesa than fifty rupees the 
ton; and in Eneland it jias lately sold as high as £15, or 150 
ripees per ton. 

it will be seen by the following table that there has been ao 
stendy, though a slow increase of revenue reecipts in the 
Tenasserim provinecs :— 


A, AB, P. 
1833 ecerseenenes Serer Eee 3,02,164 LF) 4 
1836....1. seve reasenaravaneencnaess . $33,186 15 6 
1839 wirssee ceaesaunaveneenpenes were 4,012,238 17 11 
LB39~-40.. eececesenesevensesnees anes 4,55,777 14 2 
TS40-F Lise, ccccuetcesresessserres 407,095 F 2 
LEAL F2ecserersenterssercsrtecrss 404,776 3 2 
LB 4248 seen erecnenraanrerreans » 4,40,928 15 4 
1845-44... .ccsnessseerssesseensrecee 4,70,135 10 6 
1B 444i ees ecaeenes eee Peaunas 453,590 i] 10 
1845-46. a eeaeneccerrmmnenrereans » 617,084 125 9 


The civil expenditure of the provinces may be taken at four 
fakhe of rupees; the military expenditure has varied much more 
than the civil. In 1833, it appceara to have been alout 4,16,357 
rupees; im 1836, 1t rose to 6,44,226 rupces; in 1839, to 
21,71,930 rupees; snd continued at about 12 lakhs of rupecs 
until Captain Durand, by heavy retrenchments in the Commis- 
eariat Department and by diepensing with o regiment of 
native infantry and a regiment of European infantry, reduced 
it to lees than one-half that amount. 

These reductions were completed at a time when the ac- 
tions of Madki and Ferozshah were not understood by our 
Burman neighbours to have been very decisive of our supre- 
macy, and both in Caleutta and in Moulmein it was thought 
that the Commissioner hazarded much in atripping the pro- 
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vinoes 86 bare of troops; but the result proved that Captain 
Durand’s confidence was not erroneous, alt ough left with only 
one corps of Native Infantry, a police corps without arms, and 
an inefficient river police. 

Much military expenditure was in contemplation in the 
early part of 1844, upon fortificationa, but it does not appear 
to have met with more oncouragement from Captain Durand 
than did the excessive Commissariat establishments; after 
his arrival no more was heard of the Moulmein Fortifications 
and the thousands they were to cost. He, however, slightly 
increased the civil expenditure by proposing additions to the 
officers and establishments, and by separating his own office 
and Court from that of the magistrate of the province. A 
General Hospital, which he estublishod, cost’ the Government 
nothing additional, and has proved a blessing to the port and 
town of Moulmein. 

The prospect of the provincea being able to cover their 
Civil and Military Expeaditure ia remote, unless British capi- 
tal can be induced to turn to them. ‘The waat of population, 
and the consequently very high price of labour, ia untavorable 
to any such diversion of capital, though nowhere can land, 
admirably adapted for the culture of sugar, be more ensly 
obtained, and that in the neighbourhood of excellent water car- 
riage. In all the provinces there is much valuable land, but 
particularly in that of Mergui, where many tropical productions 
can be grown, and where the sugar-cane thrives remarkably 
well, Soscanty, however, is the population, and auch their agri- 
cultural habits, that no sugar speculation would succecd, unless 
coolies from the Madras and Be Coasts were imported, and 
a sugar cultivating coluny formed with their aid. 

Coal and Tin have been worked in this province, but with 
inconsiderable success and small profit. Tin works ought, how- 
ever, to succeed in consequence of the great abundance of the 
metal, the ores being very rich; but the barbarous syatem fol- 
lowed by the faw Chinese speculators at Mylewan on the Pak 
Chan is not caleulated to produce a favorable out-turn to such 
a venture as that on which they engaged. 

The Chineee settlera in the Tenasserim provinces are chiefly 
petty traders and carpenters, attracted to Moulmein by the 
work and high wages which ehip-builders give them. Exoept 
a few gardeners, the Chineze have shown but little disposition 
to enter upon either agricultural or horticultural pursuits; 
were they, however, to turn their attention to these branches 
of industry, the improvement in the provinces would be mach 
more rapid than has hitherto been the case. 
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The export of rice from tho provinces is inconsiderable, its 
price being much higher than in the neighbouring provinces of 
Arracan. In 1846,1n consequence of the dearth on the Ma- 
dras Coast, several cargoes of rice were shipped, and there are 
usually a small number of junks which export groin to the 
Straits settlements, but this branch of traffic is, comparatively 
speaking, very trifling. 

Po.ice.— The Police aystem of the provinees has continued 
onthe Burman model. Each village has its Thoogce, or head 
man, assisted by one, two, or more Kyedangees, according to 
the size of the village. The Thoogee agsista in the collection 
of the revenue, and has charge of the village accounts and 
records, auch as they are. What with his revenue fonctions and 
his Police duties and responsibilities, the post ia one of import- 
ance and an object of ambition. He receives 10 per cent. on 
the revenue collected in his district, out of which allowance 
the Kyedangees are paid by the Thoogee, who makea hia own 
terms with them. The office of Thoogec is filled either by an 
election amongst the villagere, confirmed by the Commissioner, 
or by the lntter himself, appointing a capable individual,—the 
one or other course of filling up vacancica heing resorted to 
according to circnmetances. 

Each province is divided into a certain number of large dis- 
tricts, at the head of each of which a Goung Gyouk ia placed. 
These officers iesuc orders to the Thoogees on all mattera con- 
nected with Police duties, nnd with the good order of their 
charges, receiving their own instructions from the officers in 
charge of provinces, that is, the Magistrates. 

Except a few peons attached to the Magistrate’s Courts and 
to the Goung Gyouke, there ia no provincin) Police, the 
Thoogees exercising their functiona through the instrumentality 
of the Kyedangees and villagers, when delinquents have to be 

ursued or apprehended. A Police Corpa was raised by 
ajor Broadfoot, the head-quartera of which are at Moulmein, 
and detachments at Tavoy and Merpui. This body of men 
takee the Police duties of the towns of Moulmein, Tavoy, and 
Mergui, and are intended to strengthen in case of need the 
hands of the Magistrates. The corpa is about 600 men strong, 
having ueually 400 men at Moulmein, and 100 at each of the 
towns of Tavoy and Mergui. In addition to its Police duties, 
that of guarding convict partica at work is assigned to it; and 
with the view attaining some degree of despatch in the trang- 
mission of information and reports, a party of fifty men, mount- 
ed on the small ponies of the country, are dignified with the a 
pellation of the mounted company. From the foregoing it will 
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observed, that with the exception of the Police corps, the pro- 
vinces are free from any such pest to the native community ag 
is the police of Bengal. 

On the Salween, for the protection of the river, there is 
Flotilla of gua boats and rd canoes, but much cannot be 
said of ita efficiency,—the Bengal lascare of which it ia composed 
being but ill calculated for the duty. Dakoity is by no means 
uncammoen on this frontier river, and ie carried on with more or 
leaa activity, according aa the vigilance of the Magistrates and 
their aubordinatea is more or less remarkable. The river and 
Moulmein iteelf wore never so free from dakoity a8 during the 
time that Captain Impey commanded the Local Corpy, and was 
Police Magistrate at Moulmeia, The neighbourhood of Mer- 
taban aud the Burmese provinces, with the intricaciea of many 
erecks and nullaha and of numerous slants, renders the escape 
of dakvits comparatively easy, and their pursuit in the heavy 
monsoon rains of thia coast difficult, Moulmein and ita neigh- 
bourhood, as the richest field, ia of course most lable to de redue 
tion, whenever want of alertness on the part of the Magistrate 
and the Police afford n fitting opportunity ; in 1846, neither cour- 
are nor ingenuity was wanting amongst the dakoita, and the 
Police, both on land and river, was completely baffled by them; 
they were said, in the province of Tavoy, with which some of 
them were connected, and where the ringleaders were well 
known, to have an excallent understanding with a uative who 
atood high in the confidence of the province Magistrate, and who 
had been entrusted by him with the command of the awift 
armed cnnoes employed with the view of aiding the Fiotilla in 
suppressing dakoity—but which of course did nothing. 

the late Commissioner, Captain Durand, was known to have 
in contemplation the remodelling of tho Flotilla, with the view 
of rendering it a more efficient river police. Gun-bonta are 
usclesg on a river so rapid, that the strengthof the stream pre- 
vents their being of any scrvice, except as floating stations 
for the erews of the guard canoes: the departure and return 
of these from the gun-boata ore easily watched from either 
bank of the river, and the operation of pouncing on dakoita not 
facilitated by their exact knowledge of the movements of 
the police. Some change is advisable to adapt the Fiotilla 
to its object and to render it more efficient; what Captain 
Durand's contempleted changes may have been, was never pro- 
mulgated, though after experience of the working of the 
Flotilla, hia dissatisfaction with the constitution of this ex- 
pensive and inefficient branch of police was well known. 

Considering the peculiar circumstances of the provinces, 
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the Police is on the whole more efficient than might he ex- 
pected. It ia under the control of the Commissioner, whe is 
vested with the powers of Superintendent of Police. 

JusTicE.—The Burmese Law, and therefore the Burmese 
courte, makea no clear distinction between Civil and Criminal 
Law; the judga or Tseekay heara both Civil and Criminal 
cases indifferently ag they may come before him. Though 
in their treatises thus mized together, yet the Civil Law, 
in ita main features, admita of being clearly enough defined 
and extricated from thia fusion with the Criminal T w: Ita 

inciples with re to property, to marriage, to divorce, to 
hereditary hte are distinct, and our courte have nominall 
endeavoured to administer to the Talains and Burmans their 
own Civil Law. Their Criminal Law ia less clear in its 
principles; on material points, not compatible with our ideas ; 
and therefore not followed by our courts, which can accordingly 
scarcely be said to have administered any cne particular code 
of Criminal Law. 

The Courts are furnished for their guidance with a set of 
* rulos for the administration of Civil and Criminal Justice in 
the Tenagserim provinces.” The rules are few and simple, but 
evidently drawn up by some one better acquainted with the theo- 
retical worka of one or two English jurieconsulta than with the 
circumstances, habits, and character of the different races 
forming the population of the Tenasserim provinces; they 
therefore contain provisions which have never yet been carried 
into effect, and the inapphicability of which Mr. Blundell, 
when he first recaved the rules, pointed out. 

The officera entrusted with the exercize of judicial functions 
are 

1. Commissioner. 

2. Assistants. 

3. Teeckays. 

4. Goung Gyouka. 

In civil cases the Goung Gyouks may receive and try 
original suite, to any amount arising within their districts. 
The Taeekaya may do the same in their digtricta, and take 
appeals from Goung Gyouks’ decigions referred to them by the 
sesistanie. The nssistants try appeals from the decisions of 
the Goung Gyouks and Tueekaye; they may call for and try 
any original auit pending before Goung Gyouke or Teeekeys, 

may remove any suit pending in the Court of one Goung 
grout to that of a Teeckay, or to the Court of another Goung 


G 
The Commissioner may receive and try all appeals from 
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decisions passed by his assistants, and all special appeals, and 
he may siso call for and try any appeal or any orginal suit 

ding ia any tribunal within hia jurisdiction; and may 
remove such from an one court ta any other court. 

n criminal cases the Gou ouks can try petty charges, 
and can sentence to imprisonment in the stocks for twelve 
honra. Tseekays can zentence to double the amount of fine 
and imprisonment that can be assigned by Goung Gyonke. 

Assistants can sentence to imprisonment with or withont 
labour for two years, or to fine up to 500 rupees, commutable, 
if not paid, to a further imprisonment for two years. Kvery 
aasiatant may before or during trial, remove any case from 
any one to any other subordinate court. 

e Commissioner may receive and try all cases upon commit- 
tal by an assistant, and may sentence to volimited imprisonment 
or fine. Sentence of death must be confirmed by the Nizamut 
Adalut. The Commissioner may remove any case before, 
or during trial, from any one court to any other court. 

Such are the powers of the several Courts in civil and 
criminal cases. lt may be noted that the Tseekays are some- 
what analogous to Principal Sudder Amina in India; they 
are four in number; two at Moulmein, one at Tavoy, and 
one at Mergui, and are the highest native judicial officers. 

The rules contain a series of sections regarding juries, by 
which all serioue or heinous offences of such s nature that the 
ecoused, if convicted, would be sentenced to imprieonment 
for more than six months, or to fine commutable te such 
imprisonment, shall be adjudged with the assiatance of a jury. 
Then follow various rules aa to the annual publication of lista 
of qualified jurora, rotation of jurors, notice, attendance, 
pay, &c. &c. Mr. Blundell, on receiving the rules, pointed 
out the extreme difficulty which beseta the sections relative 
to juries, and their inapplicability to the atate of the provinces 
and courts; he abstained from promulgating the rules, which 
were never published until Major Broadfoot took charge of 
the provinces. The latter officer caused the rules to be printed 
and published, but never took any step towarda either himeelf 
paying attention to the institution of trial by jury, or to 
causing his sssiatants to do so. The sections in question, there- 
fore, though published, were never acted upon, and remained 
in abeyance not only during Major Brondfoot’s, but during 
Captain Durand’s administration. The latter officer, however, 
made the only offort towards the introduction of trial by jury 
which has been as yet made, for be early enjoined on his 
assistants, the more frequent use of assessora in civil suite 
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aa au introductory etep to the partial use of juries, which he 
was desirous, in conformity with the rules, of calling into 
eration on criminal trials. 

Tho forms of the courts aré as simple as the rules which 
guide them, and there is neither complexity nor in general 
much delay, and law is administered if any thing at too cheap 
a rate. There was at one time a good deal of confusion 
in consequence of the province and police courts, which both 
sit at Moulmein, not having their several jurisdictiona clearly 
defined; civil euita could be entered in either indiserimi- 
nately, and litigation could thus be protracted by the same 
suit being entered, lightly modified, in one court after the 
other. One of the first menaures of the late Commissioner, 
Captain Durand, was, clearly fo define the jurisdictions of 
the province and police courts of Moulmeip, then presided 
over by Captain Macleod and Captain Impey. Another measure 
not leas needed wae the separation made of the Cominiasioner’s 
Court from the province sourt; Captain Durand found both 
together, and a consequent fusion of the authority of the two 
courts unfavorable to that distinctness which should exist be- 
tween the appellate and a lower tribunal. He obtained the 
sanction of (7overnment tothe construction of a Commissioncr's 
Court House; and, pending its completion, the Commissioner's 
was separated from Major Macleod's court by the sessions of the 
former taking place at his office. The measure gave satisfac- 
tion both to Europeana and Natives, and was on every account 
of principle and expediency advisable. 

e courta at Moulmein have to deal with a very mixed 
population, consisting of Europeans, Chinese, Moguls, Ben- 
ie Burmana, Talains, Madraasia, Hindus, and Mnzsalmans, 

rens, Shane and other tribes. Enterpreters are few, and 
generally bad; the working of jury trials may be easily con- 
ceived where the elements would be so discordant, and the 
powers of intercommunication s0 limited. The European part 
of the community affords most trouble to the courta, and, until 
Captnin Durand obtained commissions of justices of the peace 
for his assistants, the courts could with difficulty cope with some 
of the bad characters, particularly in the polico, where the Ma- 
pistrate of Moulmein has, in dealing with a population of such 

eterogencous parts, very arduous duties to perform; the better 
characters amongst the Englishmen can necessarily afford him 
but little assistance, whilst the low Europeans either directly, 
or indirectly, by inflaming the natives, excites much trouble and 
disorder. 

The jails in the Tonasserim provinces are much larger than is 
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requisite for the local provinces from having to accommodate the 
convicts transported from India to thie coast. The main jail 
at Moulmein will accommodate about 1,600 convicts, whilst 
those at Tavoy and Mergui will hold together upwards of half 
that number. The convicts from Iodia are chiefly Thugs, mur- 
derere, and heinous offenders; a portion however cre trane- 
ported for minor offences. The convict system which Major 

roalfoot found in force appeared to him so lax that he altered 
it fora much more rigid one; he found convicta having wives, 
cattle, and property, and living a comfortable life out of jail; 
others were clerka in offices, private servants, and employed in 
h variety of ways; he ordered all into jail and took away from 
the convicts the Heense they lad enjoyed. Sosudden a change 
produced many daring attempts at cecape, and many succcsaful 
ones not unattended with crime; a spirit of desperation from 
the absence of any hope of alleviating their state arose amongst 
them, and gave much tiouble and uneasiness; the more so, 
in consequence of the insecurity of the main jail and the 
utter inefficiency of the hired peons for jail guards. Ca 
tain Dorand introduced n gimilar system to that in tha 
Straita settlements, drawing the convict police from the 
convicts themecives; thus holding out an object and re- 
ward for good conduct amongst this unhappy class of men. 
Ile aleo separated the life, from the fourteen and ecven yeara 
convicta, retaining all life-convicts at Mouimein, the seren 
years convicta at Tavoy, and the fourtcen yeara men on Mer- 
gui; the worn-out life-convicta ard sent to the jail at Amherst. 
A tolerably complete classification has been effected by thus 
simply taking advantace of the different jails in the provinces, 
and the man banished for stealing a piece of cloth is no longer 
made the companion for seven years of experienced ‘Thugs and 
murderera. ‘The new convict system works well, and the linea 
of road made by the convicta at Moulmcia, Tavoy, and Mer- 
gui are valuable improvements; but had system been earlier 
introduced, the provinces might by this time have been tra- 
versed by good ronda; now the three above mentioned towns 
are the only places where a passable road can be found, 

Inthe Judicial Department much was done to introduce 
order and syatem into all ita branchea by the Jate Commie- 
sioner, Captain Durand, who devoted a great deal of attention 
to the practical working of the Courts, and spared no paina to 
introduce arrangement and care, as well as an exact perform- 
nose of duty. Whether or not, on several occasiona, he was 
too severe, or only did what every bonest man in hia position 
ought to have done, is a question the snswer to which wil 
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very much depend on the pains which any one may take to 
make himself master of the real and not the misrepresented 
facts, as well as on his own moral perception of right and 
wrung. When we commenced this article it waa our inten- 
tion, in order to its completeness, distinctly, though at the 
same tine, rather cursorily, to allude to those judicial acts of 
Captain Durand’s government which have gatmed for it s0 
much notoriety. But already, with reference to the timber 
trade, we haye found oursclves involuntarily dragged into a 
longer dissertation than we had either intended or wished— 
such dissertation having appeared absolutely necessary to a 
proper understanding of the essential merits of the subject. 
And ao now, with reference to the other transsctions alluded 
to, we find, on a closer inspection of our materials, no alter- 
native between entering greatly more into detail than we had 
intended, and abandoning the discussion altogether. To adopt 
the latter branch of the alternative, after the extreme publi- 
eity which the whole subject bas acquired at home and abroad, 
would not be compatible with our sense of assumed duty, And, 
as siinple lovers of justice and fair play, we feel more reconciled 
to this necessitated resolution, inasmuch as the more minute 
and careful examination of the varied evidence which patient 
research hes brought to our notice, has tended to disabuse our 
own minis of a grest deal of antecedent misconception aud 
doubt, arising from imperfect or insufficient information, and 
to place the whole conduct and character of the Commissioner 
in a very different light indead, from that in whieh both have 
hitherto been ordinarily represented, primarily, by manifestly 
interested parties on the spot, and, secondarily, by others at 
a distance, who, however honest in their intentions, could 
ecarecly help being misled by partial and distorted statements. 
Our great ohject has been to ascertain the precise facts of 
every case. And the conclusions at which, after a long and 
laborious investigation, wo have been constrained to arrive, 
we shall endeavour to atate, not controversially but didacti- 
cally, with all calmness and dispassionateness ; because, with 
us, the tndereats of truth and justice muat ever he held sacred and 
peramount to all other considerations. 

Captain Dorand, having held, as already intimated, the con- 
fidential situation of private Seorctary to the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, Lord Ellenborough, was, after the recall and 
departure of that nobleman for England, sent by Sir H. 
Hardinge to relieve Major Broadfoot in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces. The appointment, we have reagon to know, was 
wholly unsought by him. And thoroughly acquainted as he 
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was with the fecling existing, not only in these provinces, but 
lao amongst many high officals, with whom, according to gene- 
raf report, “no name was bad enough,” for Majer foot, 
who had exposed a long system of misrule which had grown 
up and thriven under their gurveillance ; intimately acquainted 
too with the state of the Punjab and with the impending 
necessity for the departure of the Governor-General for Up- 
per India, and having some reason to fear that such departure 
would at once remove hia chief hope of support from the Go- 
vernment of Bongal,—-nothing, as we have been credibly in- 
formed, but confidence in the support which he felt limself 
entitled to expect in the honest discharge of his duty from 
the Governor-Genernl, could have induced Captain Durand to 
hazard undertaking a charge under such unfavorable auspices, 

Bxeept Major Brondfoot, with whom he was personally 
acquainted, Captain Durand knew no officer in the Tennaserim 
provinces; and ao far as his subordinates were concerned, he 
came to lis charee far freer from bias than Mujor Bronadfoot, 
who, with hia old itiendahips and old eniities, originating when 
he was Commissariat Officer at Moulmein, could nat be auppos- 
ed to come with an entirely impartial mind. The larger sphere 
of action and the momentuus queationa with which Captain Du- 
rand had been engaged as private secretary to Lord Ellenho- 
rough, could not, we may reasonably presume, but give an air 
of comparative inaignificance to the petty local matters of Moul- 
mein ;—a tecling which must have gone far to secure entire im 
partiality, if not indifference, aa regarded persona and things, His 
sense of the comparatively minor importance of his new charge 
was well known at Muoulmein, and plainly exemplified when 
lis first assiatant Major Macleod (having received and shewn to 
several vilicera at Moulinein a letter, the tenor of which was 
that the appotatment of Captain Durand waa held unfair to 
Mnjor Macleod, by s person, who, whatever lis own private 
opinion, ought, the appointment being once made, te have 
abstained fran any expression of it to Captain Durand's 
subordinates) submitted a remonstrance on the euhject of his 
aupercesaion, which he wad about to forward to the Supreme 
Government. The late Commissioner, anxious to promote bis 
views, advised him to alter a word which wight lay him open 
to the reply, that the Government could not regard sendinz a 
pergon fram the just of private Secretary to the Governur- 
Goneral to that of Commissioner of the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces ag supercession af an assistant ia those provinces. 

So long as the Governor-General Sir H. [Jardinge retained 
charge of the Government of Bengal, offuirs went smoothly in 
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the Tenasserim provinces; but, from the time that Sir T. H. 
Maddock was made Deputy-Governor, things tock a 

sudden and unexpected turn, which was generally observed and 
commented on at the time hy the Residents at Moulmein. 
That there was any connection between these events, aa cause 
and offect, 16 would be presumptuous on our part to say. We 
merely note the coincidence of them asa to time, simply as 
amattor of fact, which gave cecasion to many surmises and 
shrewd remarks. The first occasion on which this apparent 
change attracted general notice, waa, when a reference waa 
made to the Government of Bengal on the following matter:— 
It. waa very well known—indeed a matter of universal noto- 
niety—at Moulmein, that no mutual -will existed between 
the first assistant, i. e., the Province Magistrate, Major Macleod, 
and Captain Impcy, the Police Magistrate; the ranconr origi- 
nated in other causes than that on which it first broke out, 
which latter was a silly business, in consequence of which 
Captain Macleod had to apologize to Captain Impey. Shortly 
after his arrival, bickerings on trivial pointe came before Cap- 
tein Durand, who held them as puerile and treated them as they 
deserved. At length, however, a favorite revenuo writer, 
formerly for alonz time, Captain Macleod’e confidential servant, 
was called up before Captain Impey in the performance of his 
magisterial dutics, and was reported to Captain Durand as 
having entered the main jail; held communications with, and 
made promises to a notorious dakoit impriaoned by Captain 
Impey; and aa urging that he did 80 on authority from 
Major Macleod. e latter was referred to on the subject ; 
not estiefied with the simple acknowledgement that such was 
the case, Major Macleod accompanicd it by a gross attack 
upon the public character of Captain Impey a9 a Magistrate, 
and endeavoured at the same time to ruin him in tho estima- 
tion of the Commissioner by a charge of the blackost kind 
upon his private character, Captain Durand dealt with the 
official charge aa was hisduty. Tho attempt to ruin Captain 
Impey’s private character was met, by this officer being at once 
informed of the report which had been made, accompanied by 
the asgurance on the Commissioner's part that the intimation 
waa made to Captain Impey solely to warn him against the 
possibility of such seeming malevolence disturbing the peace 
of hia family, but with no other object as it met with no shade 
of credence, The name of the talo-bearer was withheld 
from Captain Impey, who, however, had no difficulty in 
concluding as to the person, from the circumstance that 
Major Broadfoot had once had occasion to speak to him 
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exactly in the same manner as Captain Durand, and for the 
same purpose. 

In the course of the official atapa taken by the Commissioner 
to ascertain whether there were grounda to entertain the chargea 
male by Major Macleod, it became apparent thet the feeling 
of party and hostility had epread from the superiors to the au- 
bordinates, and that it waa essential for the orderly conduct of 
business that one of these two Magistrates should be removed 
from tho field of their squabbling, Moulmein. Finding Major 
Macleod’s charges not to merit attention, Captain Durand refer- 
red to the Governor-General, Sir H. Hardinge, the propricty 
of removing one of the twe officers; and as Captain Macleod 
wes in every respect the most blameworthy, his removal to 
Tavoy was augeested, ag in cvery way most convenient for the 
public service ; Dr. Richardson being an officer who could ably 
replace Captain Macleod at Moulmein, whereas there was no 
ofiicer fit to replace Captain Inpey, if the latter were removed 
to Morgai ;—a fact sufhciently borne out by subsequent experi- 
ence. The opinion of the Commissioner and his recormmenda- 
tion to Goverament had becn kept secret; Captain Macleod 
applying for a copy of this opinion was refused; upon which 
he addresscd himself directly to the Government, and after 
lumself haying taken the depositions and evidence of varions 
individuals, some of them of infamous character, againat Cap- 
tain Impey, of whom he was the accuser, forwarded a masa of 
papers direct to the Deputy-Governor declining to submit 
eopica to the Commissioner. 

Sir T. II. Maddock’s decision, which soon was bruited 
about, we are unable to account fur, and must simply presume 
that there were some reasons known to the Governor, of 
which the public could not be aware. But be that as it may, 
the only fucta of which the public really became cognizant, 
were theas:—The Governor found, that Major Macleod had 
clearly committed errors; had lost his temper; had permitted 
himeelf to impute malicious motives to Captain Impey; had 
even pone the length of demanding tliat an immediate investi- 
gation should be set on foot into the conduct of all his subordi- 
nates, and that Captain Impey should be called on to pro- 
duce his charges and substantiate them (he having made 
none;) had committed a grosa error in deliberately disobey- 
ing the ordera of ihe Commissioner; and, the Deputy- 
Governor might have added, mado ridiculoua charges against 
Captain Impey, and then taken the law into his own hands ;— 
yet, Sir T. i Maddock settled the matter by finding fault 
with the Commissioner for giving hie assistants verbal orders, 
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and punished Captain Impey by removing him to Mergui, be- 
cause 4 junior officer to Major Macleod. 

Captain Durand contented himself with intimating to the 
two officers the decision of the Deputy-Goveinor, and with 
expressing hie satisfaction that the blame found with himeelf 
had partl exonerated them, At the game time he could not 
but see clearly, and with awakened apprehensions, the degree 
of support he wight anticipate from Sir T, H. Maddock, as did 
every one else at Moulmein: forthe remarka and observations 
of the Deputy-Governor respecting the Commisrioncr were 
said tobe very unreserved, and became the common topic of conver- 
sation at Moulmcin, aa also the reception given by Sir T. H. 
Maddock to Major Macleod, who immediately after the deci- 
sion proceeded on leave to Calcutta. 

So circumetanced it was not surprising that when intelligence 
of tho hostilities on the North Weert Frontier reached Captain 
Durand, and when, in consequence of the actions of Madki 
and Ferozshah, o call for Euroyean troups was made, ho sliould 
take the opportunity of placing hiinself in euch a posilion aa 
would enable the Deputy-Governor of Dengal to relicva him 
without dishonor, and to place some one at Moulmein, whose 
authority he might be prepared to support. Captain Durand 
accompanied the wing of the 84th regiment to Cnicutta, no 
doubt influenced by the solidicr-like desire of being in the 
field, when co many officers of his corps, old and young, were 
euddenly suinmoncd to the frontier; and of seeing the continu- 
ation and closc of a contest, which to him must have been long 
forescen ;—influenced also, whether right or wrong, aa the 
few in Caleutta and in England to whom he opened himself 
well knew, by his growing sense of insecurity under Sir T. HH. 
Maddock, and hia desire, on an honorable oceasion, to afford 
the Duputy-Governor the opportunity, which appeared likely 
to be nut unwelcome, of placing some one else in his charge. 
The course pursued, however, was, under some unintelligible 
moistake, ag we may suppore, to reprimand Captain Durand 
severely fur that which he did not do; that ie, he was ceneured 
for yoluntecring, when in fact he had carefully abstained from 
any presumption of the kind,—only reporting that he thought 
it a duty to his Government when so excellent on opportunity 
presented iteelf og that of accompanying the troops in the fast 
steamer under hie orders, to place himeelf in such a position that 
if his services 08 an officer were required, the Government might, 
without inconvenience or delay, order him to the frontier ;— 
making no request to be sent, but simply studying the con- 
venience of Government and leaying it to to onder him to 
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the frontier or back to Moulmein, as might be thought most 
useful to the service. Captain Durand, in proceeding to Cal- 
eutta, did nothing more than aome of hia civil predecessors, 
necessarily without corresponding motives, had been permitted 
to do unreprimanded; he returned to Moulmein with a ecvere 
censure, and, as the only fruit of his jonrney, arma for the 
local corps, then fifteen monthe without them. 

After a while, Lord Ellenborough haying become firat Lord 
of the Admiralty, the Supreme Government of India ordered 
the Commissioner to make purchases of teak timber. Llaving 
formed his committee to carry thia measure into effect, Captain 
Durand had to proceed on circuit ta Tavoy and Merani. 
Whilat at the latter place, and when on the bench, nearly the 
whole detachment of the local corps, in a body, caine openly 
into the court, and marching up te the very bar, were about to 
address the Commissioner, who at once informed them that that 
waa neither the place nor the manner for seldiers to make a 
complaint, and ordered them out of court, infurming the men 
in what manner to make nny complaint they micht wish to bring 
to his notice, and that it would be heard. Shortly after, the 
native officer came inte court, and stated that the detachment 
had refased to receive the month's pay due to them, and de- 
manded an additional montl’a pay. Captain Place, the officer 
in charge of the province, was called, aid on being questioned, 
etated, that he intended to have before reported what had taken 
place, but the men had forestalled him; that the detachment, 
when paraded to receive their month's pay, then fully due to them, 
and whieh had been gent from head-quurters for them, had refused 
to receive the pay, and had demanded on additional month's pa 
not due to then, and which had not been forwarded from head- 
quarters or at lenst had not been received, Captain Durand, 

eeming it essential at once to check sucha spirit of insubording- 
tion, ordered the ringleaders to be tried; Captain Place tried, 
convicted, and punished them; the remainder of the detachment 
then quietly reccived their pay. 

The additional month’s pay demanded was fer the month aot 
expired at the time the men made tho request in 60 improper a 
manner. Since, however, only afew days were wanting to its 
termination, and ginca Captain Place had not received more 
than the month's pay he issued, Captain Durand made inquiries 
on lis return to Moulmein relative to the transmission of pay 
to the detachments, with the view of preventing delay or mis- 
takes in future. Several roferences had to be made between 
Lieut. Sharp, the adjutant of the local corps, and Captain Pince, 
in the course of which the latter officer rebutted s charge of 
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error and neglect made upon him by his junior, and proved the 
latter, Lieut. Sharp, to be entirely at fault. In the course of 
theee references, Lieut. Sharp lost his temper, and reflected 
upon the conduct of Captain T'lace in punishing the men, and 
took the opportunity,—being temporarily in charge of the local 
corps, in consequence of the departure of the commanding officer, 
—to advocate the cause of the ringleaders and ta make appli- 
eations for their pardon or another inquiry, Tle Commissioner 
issued both to Captain Place and to Lieut. Sharp orders on the 
subject, which they were informed were final, and directed 
all farther communications respecting it to ecase. Instead of 
attending to thie order, the junior officer, Lieut. Sharp,—after 
a month's interval, during which time false accounts of the 
transaction were published in the Moulmein Press, and thence 
copied and reprinted in othor Indian journals,—again renewed 
the subject, requesting, that, if Captain Durand did aot accede 
to his (Lieut. Sharp's) proposals in favor of the mutineera, the 
matter should be referred to Sir T. H. Maddock. This latter 
alternative Captain Durand of course acquiesced in: but, as 
Lieut. Sharp had proved himself wholly unfit to command o 
corps, by the example of disobedience which he eppcared to be 
ectting, and by the encouragement which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, hie was affording to a young uatrained corps to mutiny, 
and find support fron their officera, the Commissioner suspended 
him, and recommended his being scat to lis corps to learn 
subordination. At the earnest interposition of Lieut. Sharp's 
former commanding oifficcr, and the equally carncst entreaty 
of Licut. Sharp himself, who requested to be permitted to 
withdraw his objectionable letters, Captain Durand, out of con- 
sideration toa young and misguided officer, pardoned him, and 
permilted him to return to his duty. 

In the mean time another subject of a di eable charac- 
ter had arisen. With the view of a considerable reduction of 
Commissariat charges* in the keep of many hundreds of cattle, 
Vaptain Rowlandgon had proposed « syatem of paying respac- 
table farmers a certain sum per head for taking charge of them. 
The measure wag, in iteclf, an excellent one, and as Captain 
Rowlandson applied to the civil authorities to render him 
nesistance in carrying it out, ha was referred to Major Macleod, 
the officer in charge of the province, who was instructed to 


* This gentleman, whose nome bas already appeated in connection with the 
Government transactions in timber, tu an officer belonging to the Madras Presidency, 
where, ks we have been credibly assured, previous to tis appointment to the Commis. 
eariat Department at Moalmein, he established for himechf the highest charscter for 
aptitude in official business, practical angel sterling integrity of principle, and 
devoted faithfulness to the Goverumest which he so cealously serves. 
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render every assistance in his power. Tho manner in which 
this injunction was obeyed, was, by his handing over the whole 
matter to the arrangement of the favorite and confidential 
native, before noticed, as the cause of the charges brought against 
Captain Impey by Major Macleod. This native, as might have 
been anticipated, madea job of the whole affair,—giving out the 
cattle not to respectable land-owners capable of carrying out 
their engagements, but to hia own cresturcs. Captain Row- 
landaon was new to the plnce, and could not, therefore, at once 
detect that his cattle-farmers were men of straw; but the loss 
of public cattle, and the wretched state of the remainder 
soon forced him to withdraw the Commissariat cattle from 
the farmers, and to report the manner in which tho affair 
had been mismanaged ;—a manner eo disgraceful that the 
Brigadier in command of the troopa expressed himeelf 
very strongly, A hundred ead twenty bullocks had been lost 
im tho course of a short time, and the hundreds alive were 
in a wretched statc,—so fallen away that the artillery had to 
be fed on such meat as could be purebased by the Commissariat 
Department in the bazar. 

About this time a circumstance occurred, well calculated to 
excite, in many minds, some degree of surprize. While it 
was not known that the foregoing transaction had attracted 
any attention at head-quarters, it seems that two paragrapha of 
the Moulmem Chronicle were held of sufficient importance 
to induce their transmission to the Commissioner with a call 
for a report upon the statements they contained. One of these 
peragraphs related to the mutineers at Mergui; the other 
accused Captain Rowlandson of occupying ground not belong- 
ing to him, and of which the owners alter a fire had been 
dispossessed by order of the Commissioner. E:very one in 
Moulmein knew the utter unfoundednesa of the statements 
contained in beth paragraphs: but tle bare fact of a reference 
being made by Sir T, If. Maddock, upon such anonymous miz- 
statements, wae virtually, though we are bound to believe, on 
his part, most unintentionally, a fulfilment of their object; 
and encouraged the parties concerned, in following out a course, 
which,—founded on the opinion, they openly but surely with- 
out sufficient warrant avowed, that the dyovernor-Ceneral WAG 
so much in dread of the preas as not to dere to act in con- 
tradiction to ita voico, and, as we may presume, the cquall 
unwarrantable opinion, that they could securely, and at all 
hazards, rely ou Sir T. H. Maddock’s eupport,—was caleu- 
lated to mislead the public ay much aa possible. This call for 
reports on anonymous parngraphs did not, however, reach 
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Moulmein, until subsequently to eventa which have to be 
mentioned. 

Captain Rowlandeon, in the Committee for the purchase of 
teak for the navy, was entrusted with the accounts and the 
making of purchases. Having in the couree of this duty 
bought fifty-six loge, the agent, to whom they were given over 
for delivery to Captain Rowlandeon, abstracted four, and only 
delivered fifty-two logs of timber; the man who did this was 
a Mr. Lenaine, who had lately been hend-clerk in Major 
Macleod's office; and tliat circumstance, coupled with the fact 
of hia subsequently continually hanging about that officer's 
court, a4.5 plaader, naturally tended to estabhsh the peneral 
impression that he had great influence in that court. Gaptain 
Rowlandéon, finding that this individual had no intention of 
giving up the Government property abstracted, Jodeed a crimi- 
nal charge against Mr. A. Lenaine before the officiating Police 
Maviatrate, Lieut. Sharp, The cage was called, partly heard, 
and deferred to a subsequeat day. In the interval, Mr. Le- 
naine waited on Major Macleod, who, after seeing Mr. Lenaine, 
weut the same day to Licut, Sharp, and had a conversation with 
him on the eubject of Captain Rowlandson. The object of 
Mr. Lenaine’s visit appeara to have been thoroughly weil 
understood by the pleaders of the Courts, for one of these, a 
Mr. Gordon, wrote to Captain Rowlandaon, “I bear Lennine 
went to Majer Macleod yesterday morning, begging le would 
eave him, The Major went shortly afterwards to the Police 
office, and had a conversation with Lieut. Sharp, Whit the 
nature of it waa J ean only imagine, but I have resson to 
helicve from this and infermation — little cireum- 
stances with which | am acqnainted, ihat you will not obtain a 
decree agamst Lenaine.” When the ease was called for conti- 
nuntion before Lieut, Sharp, Captain Rowlandeon found the 

roceedings so conducted ag to corroborate the information he 

ad thus, in a way so unsought for, received; and when the 
Court closed ite proceedings for that day, he communicated 
with and obtained the sanction of Lieutenant-Colonel Thom- 
son, the officer commanding the troops in the Tenasserim pro- 
¥inces, to wait on the Commissioner, and make an official 
report of tha circumstances; this he accordingly did, and 
applied for the Commissioner's interference. Captain Durand 
pointing out the serious character of the atep taken, requested 

aptain Rowlandson to think the matter over, and if, on reflec- 
tion, he deemed it a public duty on principle to bring the maiter 
forward, to addresa Captain Durand officially in writing on 
the subject. After deliberation, Captain Rowlandson, on a 
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subsequent day appealed by letter to the Commissioner, aa the 
hicheat judicial authority in the provinces, to interfere in the 
ease, alleging that he, Captain Rowlandeon, was prevented 
from conducting the prosecution, since hia witnesses were crosé 
questioned in such u way, aa to get confused aud completely 
my-tified, and the enda of justice thas defeated. 

The written application did not distinctly allege a corrupt 
cnuse, for the treatment of which Captain Rowlandson com- 
plained; the Commissioner, uncertain whether his evident 
reluctance to have the conduct of two Muagistratea hastily 
iinplicated had deterred Captain Rowlandson on consideration 
from avnin assiguing undue interference a3 the cause, acted 
op the powers vested in him by Section VIIE.* of the Rules 
for the administration of justice,—a power he had never before 
exerted, but of which the occasion seemed to demand the 
exercise. The Magistrates of the Police and Province Courts 
(the only two lower Courts at Moulmein) being the parties 
implicuted, the cuse waa removed fur a hearing to the Cominis- 
stoners Court. 

Two days alter this, and before the case had been heard by 
the Commissioner, Captain Rowlandson addyessed an official 
letter to Captain Durand, stating that he had been informed 
that the imjurious treatment of which he had complatned had 
resulted from the nicest improper lterference of Major Mac- 
Ieod =with the presnting Mugietrate——he, Major Macleod, 
having lind the prisoner at his house immediately previous. 
On receiving this letter Captain Durand seni for Lieut. Sharp, 
and ascertained from him, that a conversation, calculated 
to affect his judyment in the case, being highly detract- 
ing to Captain Rowlandeon, had taken place between Ma- 
jor Macleod and himeelf. Uaving thus ascertained that 
there were grounds for Captain Rowlandaon’s charge of an 
indubitable character, Captain Durand, anxioue, if pausibte, to 
avoid the scandal of a puidic inquiry, directed both Major 
Macleod and Licut. Sharp to state in writing, and without 
intercommunication with each other, what conversation re- 
garding Captain Rowlundson and Mr. Lenaine, pending the 
criminal investigation, had taken place Letween them. “Any 
aemblance of collusion between these officera would necessarily 
frustrate the object of avoiding, if at all practicable, the great 
scandal of a pudie inquiry. Licut. Sharp, however, chose deli- 
berately to refuse, becanee “ Captain Durand had no richt to 


* Section VILL.—* The Commistane: may remove any care belore or duriug 
tial fom any Court to any ether Cout " 
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eall for what passed privately,” on public and judicial matters, 
betwrecn himself and Major Macleod ; and, after communicating 
the substance of hia conversation and letter to Major Macleod, 
he simply informed the Comumissioner that he had done so. 
Major Macieod’a reply wag received after this intimation of 
Lieut. Sharp’s conduct had reached the Commissioner some 
time, but it nade no mention of the forbidden intercommuni- 
eation which had taken place; and as Major Macleod’s stnie- 
ment of the conversation licld with Lieut. Sharp and of the 
mention made of Captain Rowlandson, differed essentially 
from Licut. Sharp's acknowledgement on that particular, Cap- 
tain Durand, finding his pacific wishes and intentions disregarded 
in amanner calculated to remove all confidence, and haying to 
bear in mind what was due to Captain Rowlandson, ordered alk 
three officers to appear before him. 

The xxx1v, Section of the Rules for tle administration 
of justice in the Tenasscrim provinces rune thus—* The Com- 
missioner will superintend and control all the Police officers 
of the provinces, superior and subordinate. He may appoint, 
suspend or dismiza, and delesate to his assistants the powcr of 
appointing, suspending, or dismissing all officers below the 

rade of aasiatant, and he may suspend any aesistant ;” but the 
ules do not of course delegate such powers except on enqui- 
ry and investigation. 

When the three officers appeared before Captain Durand, only 
two persons were called forward by Captain Rowlandson,— 
Lieut. Sharp offerin¢ to eave the tae of the Comuniesioner 
by making a atatement. Thia he did, and Captain Rowlandson 
having heard it said, that the production of evidenca was ren~ 
dered unnecessary, and would only be a waste of time,—Licut. 
Sharp’s etatement being sufficiently clear and explicit as to 
the nature vf the conversation which had passed between 
Major Macleod and himself. Major Macleod then made his 
own statement ; according to which, Mr. Lennine wae permit- 
ted to request big jntercession and interference in the ponding 
case. According to Lieut. Sharp's atatement, Major Macleod, 
when he called at the police office, after havmg seen Mr. Le- 
naine, took the opportunity of introducing the subject of the 
difficulty he experienced in adjudging wood cases; conversed 
for a few minutes on the causes of this difficulty, and then pro- 
ceeded to allude to Captain Rowlandaon, observing that he had 
had Captain Rowlandson a great deal in court; that Cuptain 
Rowlandson waa mad about wood; that, in a casa between 
Mr. Bondville and Mr, C, Dias, Major Macleod had committed 
several of Captain Rowlandson’s witnersea for forgery and 
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pesjury- This led to Lieut. Sharp’s mentioning the case of 
vaptain Rowlandson and Mr. Lenaine, then pending before him. 
T¢ appeared before Captain Durand, that Captain Rowlandson 
had not beon a great deal in Major Macleod's court; that Major 
Macleod had not committed a single witnese of Captain Row~ 
landson’s for forgery or perjury ; and that Captain Rowlandeon, 
represented ag mad about wood, was simply discharging, in a way 
the most conscientious, a public duty to Government vor 
onerous, and, on his part, quite uncoveted. The natural result 
of auch detractions was rendered apparent by Lieut. Sharp's 
introduction of hig then pending ease, in which Captain 
Tewlandson was concerned as a principal, on account of Gu- 
vernment. 

The questions for the Commissioner's decision were, 1. whe- 
ther Major Macleod, » sworn Justice of the peace, was acting in 
conformity with his oath of office, when he permitted, uncheck- 
ed, a person under a criminal progecution to come to his private 
house, and hold moat improper communications,—begaing inter- 
ference with the presiding officer of the court trying such per- 
son. 2, Whether, after having admitted auch a communication, 
Major Macleod was acting in conformity with his oath of office, 
asa Justice of the peace, in proceeding tliat same day to hold a 
conference with the presiding officer, Lieut. Sharp, highty de- 
tracting to the prosecutor in the case in which interference was 
asked, and calculated to projudice the mind of Lieut. Sharp 
againet the prosecutor. 3, Whether thesc oflicers, both Justices 
of the peace, helding such conferences, and neither of them mak- 
ing any report or mention of what had passed, were acting as was 
their bounden duty. Most men, we should auppoce, whose ideas 
ef right and wrong are not perverted or entnngled in a mesh of 
mero quibbling loyal technicalitics, will be disposed to concur 
in the opinion that Captain Durand, the highest judicial fune- 
tlonary in the Tenasacrim provinces, and vested with special 
powers as Cominissioner to check anything affecting the purity 
of the administration of justice, would have been as culpable 
ng the parties themselves, had he, on their own admissions, 
arrived at any other conclusion than that which he adopted, 
namely, that such proceedings evinced a want of' the requisite 
official probity. 

Captain Durand so reported to the Deputy-Governor of 
Bengal,—at the same tine suspending both officers, and noting 
atroncly the conduct of Lieut. Sharp, whose ead, if not habi- 
tual Jieobedience, nothing affected by the leniency and consi- 
deration but a month before ehewn bim, had thus brought on a 
public investigativn, ‘The Commiasioncr alee supecated, that, if 
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further proceedings and inquiry were deemed advisable, their 
eonduct should be entrusted to aoine one olse than himself,—his 
own opinion on thie preliminary inquiry having been formed 
and expressed. 

Shortly after this inveatigution it came to the Commis- 
wioncT’s notice, that Mr. Hough, the Government School 
Master, waa, in direct contravention, as appeared to hiw, 
of a positive order of Government, and of his own pledged 
word, in close connection With the Muulmein Chronicle Presa. 
When Major Brondfoot was Commissioner, he received instruc- 
tions, dated the 19th June. 1843, that Tlis Ilonor the Deputy- 
Governor deemed it quite inexpedient that Mr. Hough, or any 
other public eeryant, should be connected with a oun) news 
paper ; and requested that hia eeutiments should) be made 

nown to Mr. Hough, aud that the latter waa expected to 
disconnect himeelf immediately from the press alluded to, or, 
to relinquish hia situation under Governinent, The option 
was given te Mr. Hough, who determined to retain the 
Government school, and promised to break off all connection 
with the press. The manner in which the promisc waa kept 
would scem to indicate, that he was acting, for the time, 
mader some etrange mistaken idea or menial obliviousness; 
for, although Mr. Hough, when firet questioned by Captain 
Durand, asserted that he Aad obeyed the order of Government, 

et, subsequently, when it was known that Captain Durand’s 
information was clenr as to the real state of affira, Mr. Hough 
acknowledged to having writen for the Newspaper in question, 
corrected iis proofs, and penned eilitorials, Notwithstanding 
such acknowledgments, Mr. Hough was led to assert that he 
had “never in a singlo instance been consulied by the Editor 
as to ita contents.” The upshot of this case, was, that the 
Commissioner, though with the utmost reluctance, and solely 
under « painful sense of public duty, fell himself called on 
temporarily to remove Mr. Hough fram his situation. Flow 
far the views of the Commiasiuner, as to deliberate dia- 
obedience of a Government order, breach of promise, and 
conduct wanting in veracity,” on the part of Mr. Hough— 
which views alone seceined to necessitate this suspension,—-may 
be substantiated or proved to be erroneous, must of course 
depend, not on jlaueible theories, but on the properly inter- 
reted contents of that documentary evidence on which the 
judgment was founded, No one, we presume, would be more 
appy than the Commissioner himself to find, that the whole 
indicated a simple error of judgiment on his part, rather than 
a series of moral offences on the part of Mr. {ough. 
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Mr. llough’s case was sent to the Government about the 
same tinie that that of Major Macleod and Lieut. Sharp was 
forwarded. Mr. iough applied for permiesion ta proceed to 
Calcutta, which was granted; and lie accompanied the papers 
notifying the steps taken respecting him. Of the nature of 
his object in proceeding to Calcutta there could be no doubt. 
Neither can any one reasonably blame him for attempting to 
do whatever lay in his power, to further his own cause, if 
he felt himeell really aggrieved. The appearance of certain 
articles in one portion of the local press, co-incident with his 
presence in Calcutta and ita vicimity, or closely consequent 
on hia doparture, originated various, no doubt, idle surmises 
respecting the supposed sinister activity of his exertions and the 
alleged one-sided influence of his representations. But with 
these, and nll the varied and all but incredible poasip relative 
to the rumoured effect of the sayings and doings of himself, 
and certain members of his family, in awelling the cry that 
had begun to be raised against Captain Durand and his pro- 
ecedinga—we wish to have nothing to do. The only material 
point, which it is of some importance to note, ia, the undoubted 
fact, that, after a two months’ absence, Mr. ough returned 
to Moulmein. Jn his own case, which, must of the residenta at 
Moulmein thought rather a plain one, no orders had been 
passed; but he brought back and spread the intelligence that 
the Deputy-Governor had decided on removing, 30 s00n aa 
a plausible pretext could be found, the Commissioner, Captain 
Durand,—aud thal it was determined to send Mr. J. Colvin, 
or Mr. Grant to reheve him. On whose authority such infor- 
mation should have been ao prematurely and irregularly pro- 
pagated, or whether on any adequate authority at all; or 
whether the whole may not have been the reault of a mere 
rational surmise or well hit inference, arising partly trom 
his own natural wishes and partly from s« fortuitous glimpse 
of some of the stray shaduws which coming events cast 
before ;—whicther orivinating im any of thesc ways, or in any 
other unknown to ua—we cannot say. Dut of the fact of 
auch information having been propagated there can be no 
doubt. Neither can there be any doubt, that, in consequence 
of the associations which, right or wrong, it wae generally be- 
lieved Mr, Hough had been enabled to form in Colentta and 
ita neighbourhood, the information, thus studiously propagated 
nt Moulmein, came to be regarded by the residents in the 
light of a true prophecy. 

In reply to the reference respecting Major Macleod and 
Lieut. Sharp, we deem it best simply to state, without note 
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or comment. that the Deputy-Governor cancelled their sus- 
pension,—pronouaced that not the smalleat immpeachinent reeted 
upon their characters —and held the investigation to have been 
an act of official indiscretion on the part of the Commissioner 
calculated to embarrass the Government! 

Tt has been before observed that two anonymous paragraphs, 
extracted from the Afoudwri: Chronicle were aont to Captain 
Durand, in order that he should report upon their allegations. 
They wore received after Mr. Hough's matter was aettled in the 
local court by his removal from hia charge, and were, as we un- 
derstand, accompanied by a letter which shewed that it had not 
escaped the observation of the Deputy-Governor, that the Edi- 
tor of the newspaper, by ceasing to conform te the act of 
the Supreme Government relative to Newapapera, Printing- 
presses, &c, at the time these paragraphs appeared, had laid 

imself open to punishment. In this letter the Commie- 
sioner was inatructed to enforce attention to the act in 
future. The ect had, however, alwaya been in force in the 
provinces since its first promulention, and the injunction could 
not, without an injurious implication, on the part of Captain 
Durand, of the intention of the Deputy-Governor to sercen the 
offender, be taken otherwiee than as calling the attention of the 
authorities to the due enforcement of its provisions; not as 
abrogating the act up to the date of the receipt of the injunc- 
tion, a power not vested in the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, 
and which the Commissioner naturally, thorefore, was not at 
liberty to suppose that he wished to excreise, 

The paragraph respecting the mutincers at Mergui was met 
by despatching all the papers connected with the subject,—end- 
ing with Lieut. Sharp's temporary suspension for disobedience 
of ordera, sad his ultimate restoration. The other paragraph 
respecting appropriation of ground was sent to the officer in 
command of the troops, because the person accused of taking 
in ground was Captain Rowlandson, an officer under hie orders. 
The replies of Col. Thomuon and the inquiries he made were 
sent to the Deputy-Governor, and shewed clearly the entire 
falsehood of the allegations. In reply to the latter communics- 
tion, no orders were passed by Sir T. II. Maddock; but the case 
of the mutincers came, some how or other, to be mixed up with 
the investigation relative to the conduct of Major Macleod and 
Lieut. Sharp with which it had no connection whatever; and 
thus, by untowardly and inexplicably blending things dis- 
tinct and separate, and so unhappily confusing vil as much 
asif confusion had been the purposed object, the conduct uf 
Captain Durand was censured in ordering Captain Place to 
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try the mutincers, and for his leniency to Lieut. Sharp, whese 
subsequent suspension wns atated to be only re-enforced and 
submitted to Government in consequence of Captain Row- 
Jandson’s charges agrinst Major Macleod and Lieut. Sharp; 
whereas, as before noted, the papers were neccrsarily sent a 
when the report on the anonymous paragraphs was calle 
oF. 

The toue of this communication to the Commissioner was 
felt by him to be so unnecessarily offensive, and both subjects 
were dealt with in a manner so thoroughly unaccountable, and, 
with what appeared to him, such an evident pre-resolve to 
attach blane to what he conceived to be the faithful execution 
of hia duty and to deny him all support, that it is not at all 
surprising, that, with these strony convictions in his own mind, 
lie should at once have appealed agniust the decision to the 
Governor-General of Indiaa The Deputy-Governor, however, 
it appears, refuaed to forward his appeal, and referred Captain 
Durand to the Court of Directore. Aa the Governor-General 
of India, when he separated himaclt from his Council, was 
veated by act of the Supreme Government with all the 

owers of the Governor-General in Council, except those of 
evislation, this denial of an appeal was regarded by the Com- 
missioner oa unconstitutional, But be that ag it may, from the 
course pursued by Sir T. If. Madduck in this particular, some 
toonths passed befure Captain Durand, apprised that lus appeal 
to the Governor-General of India was refused, could take steps 
to appeal to the Court of Directors; and the delay obtained 
afforded time for the crroneoua impressions sa sedulousaly 
spread by interested parties to take root before they were met 
by a clear statement of particulars, and a correction not only 
of the gross caluionies prevalent, but also of the wistaken 
decisions of authority. 

The call for reports, on the two anonymous paragraphs made 
by Sir T. II. Maddock, produced resulta scarcely to have been 
anticipated, and which brought more trouble on the Commis- 
sioner,—placing him in that position ag judge, that he must 
either shrink from what he honestly regarded as the plain but 
painful duties of his office, or make up his mind to encounter 
the fresh shaits of calumny, and possibly to further conflict 
with superior authority. 

Captain Rowlandson, naturally hort that an inquiry aa to his 
conduct, with reference to the appropriated ground, should be 
made in consequence of the notice taken by Sir T. H. Maddock 
of scurrilous, anonymous aggertions in a low and disreputable 
neweapaper, decmed it incumbent on himeelf not to remain 
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quict under abusive and Jibellous imputationa which attracted 
the notice of s Deputy-Governor of Bongal—imputations, 
however, which without that notice, he would have continued 
to treat with the contempt they deserved. And, finding that the 
editor had avoided amennbility to law on one point by disconti- 
nuing, when inserting such vituperative articles, attention to 
the provisions of Act XI. of 1835 of the Supreme Government, 
he determined, under the best legal advice at bis command, 
to enter a criminal charge against the editor on the pointe on 
which he conccived him amenable tu law, namely, for specific 
breachea of the act in question. With this view he lodged 
o petition before the Commissioner, which, on being received, 
Captain Durand directed Captain Rowlandgon, if he had any 
complaint to inake, to prefer to the officer officiating as Police 
Magistiate during the suspen-ion of Major Macleod and Lieut. 
Shaip,—Captain Kenny. Thi» officer admitted the case as a 
criminal prosecution for bi eaches of the act, and entered upon ita 
hearing; but, after consideration, he sent the case up to the 
Commissioner’. Court, deeming the Police Court and Magistrate, 
with reference to the amount of penalty and punishment award- 
able by the act, incompetent to adjudicate in the case. Being 
thus tranaferred to the Cummissionet’s Couit by Captain Kenny, 
it became imperatiyely incunbent on the Commissioner, in 
compliance with Sec, V.* of the rules for the administration of 
justice, to hear the case and to pass a dechion. The breaches 
of the act were clearly and distiactly proved, and the Com- 
misgioner sentenced the editer to such penalty and impri- 
sonment as the cave appeared to merit, but considerably under, 
in amount of penalty, what by the act he was empowered to 
inflict. The editor reque-ted and was granted an appeal to the 
Sudder Court—and as he could not pay the fino awarded, tha 
press, types, &c. were attached by order of the court, but not 
old, in consequence of Mra. llough, in the absence of Mr. 
Hough, then in Calcutta, claiming them ag the property of 
her husband. 

In addition to applying for appeal, the editor addressed a 
& petition direct to Sir 'T. Uf. Maddock, aaid to be y 
erronevus in sundry of its statements, and requesting his in- 


* Neotion T.—* Provided that over; Goang Gyouk or Tecekay who, before or after 
the aempletion of 2 t121], may think the ecutence fit tu be paged heavier than that 
which he 18 tmposercd to pass, Bhall tranamit the proceedinge fo the apestant, 
te whom he is subordinate, and shell aleo cause the parties and ther withesars to 

pear before the assistant, and the asmatant, who alii] be of hke opimion, before, or 
a trial of any canc, shall sn like manner ;orotmit it to the Commissioner for tri}, 
aud shall cxuse the parties and thei withessen te appesr be'crte him af euch time 
and place as he may appt.” 
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terference On receipt of ins potion, the Deputy-Governor 
at once, and apparently mm cntire ignorance of the ments of the 
case then in appeal before the Sudder Court, directed the sns- 
pension of tho award of the Oommusmoners Court, and the 
releaye of the pnsoner,—an order, which, however unusual or 
soemingly irregular, waa unmediately obeyed 

Ceptan Durand had convicted Mr A Lonamne, on tnal of 
the charges preferred agamst him for feloniously abstracting 
Giovernment timber, and had sentenced him to a lement pmmsh- 
ment Mr Lename apphed for and obtaned an appeal to the 
Sudder Court, but alao petitioned direct to Sir T H ok — 
The latter, bemg informed that tho cases for wiuch he called 
were im appeal! hefore the Sudder Court, applied to that court, 
who replied that they had ruled that the couzt could not receive 
them im appeal,—this bemg the opmion of the mayonty of the 
court Sar TH Maddock then requested that the court should 
Jepolt on the cases without trying the appeals This the Sudder 
Court complied with, and, 10 $0 doing, » believed to have fallen 
into sundry grave cirois, partly, we may presume, in conse- 
quence of their ignorance of the fact that tial by jury had 
not, a3 presenbed by the piommigutid rules laud before them, 
been established , and of then hitthe acquaintance with the 
customs of the trade and pleco That, as some have alleged, the 
judges chould hayo been unconsciously fluenced in them de- 
wsion, by the mass of nus-statements aud calumnies ebroad 
at the time, may, or may not, be true, though, if it were, it would 
In Bo wine lefict on thew ofhcial miegrity, seeing that yudges 
are but men, who, hhe others, must ever be exposed to such mat- 
dious infinences 

In Mr. Lenames case the majority of the judges pronounced, 
that ho ought to have been acquitted, though some ol the 
ablest Jawyers, as we are credibly informed, have expressed 
their concurrence 11 the strong omnton of the minority, which 
entuzely bore out the decree of the Commmucner In that of 
the Editor, the judges, aa we understand, took very different views 
of the act and ita provisions ; of the competency of Captam Row- 
landson to prosecute ° and of the breaches of the Act established 
Some thought a nomuul fine should have been miflicted, and 
the prosecutor referred by the Court to an action for hbel ; some 
objected to tho fines for contempt of Court, others approved 
and upheld them , some objected to the call of tha Cout 
for, and tho weight given by the Court to the character of the 
Editor, as an element to gmde diecretion wm tho award of pe 
nalty and imprisonment, which by the Act might be any thing 
Up to 5,000 rupees and two years of umpiaonment They bow- 
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ever held, on one ground or another, that the prosesution waa 
illegal,* and that the sentence ought to be remitted. Thoy thus 
upheld the judgment of Sir T. H. Maddock, who had in- 
deed alroady cast tho weight of the Government, without stay 
or hesitation, against the proceedings of the Commissioner's 
Court, The case lay in no very recondite aubtilties ; the Editor, 
whilst convenient to himself, had discontinued to print his 
name on the paper, and had otherwise not conformed to the 
provisions of ihe Act; the breashca were as clear, as the Act 
itself is, to all ordinary readers, whose moral sense may well 
recoil from such fatal facility of escape from the conscquences 
of scurrility and calumny. 

Mr. Hough, as already stated, had long before ventured to 
make known by anticipation, the arrangemont said to be in 
contemplation fur the removal of Captain Durand; and as it 
hed been also long shrewdly surmised, that the only person 
in tho Tenasserim provinces, who was not to expect support, 
was the officer placed in charge of thom by the Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, a systematic cabal had been formed, the meetings 
of which and their fruits, in monthly communications direct 
to Bengal, were the common topic of convorsation at Moulmein. 
Their object, a8 was well known, was to embarrass the administra- 
tion of Captain Durend as much as possible, and to create all the 
trouble and disturbance which ingenuity could devise, without ac- 
tually exposing the members to the proceedings of a public offi- 
cer, who made all men see that nothing daunted him in the 
execution of duty; and that, though wholly unsupported by 
superior euthority. yet so long as he remained in his position, he 
would fearlessly do what he thought principle demanded. There ia 
also a limit beyond which if cabal steps, whatover the counte- 
nance secretly assured of, it cannot be longer permitted to exist ; 
every occasion, however, on which clamour could be raised, or a 
reference made, was seized, and people directly and indirectly 
encouraged to adopt all such steps as could in any manner tend 
to cast disrepute upon Captain Durand, hamper his measures, 
occupy his time, and distract his attention from more impor- 
tant matters. One single act of vigorous support to anthoriiy 
would have put a stop to such proceedings; but there seemed to 
be somathing like an understanding between this Moulmein cabal, 
and persone who ought to have been ashamed to countenance 
such underhand transactions. The shamelessness with which 
matters were cattied on was the astonishment of all honest men 


+ Binoe this wes originally written, it hes transpired, that ona of tha most ominent 
London Count i re eer ne opinion in favour of the legality of thin trial 
dhronghont, and bes commented, in no mipawared terms, on the of the majority 
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at Movlmow; but honest men are silent, and the union and 
activity of the dishonest, with the absence of all scruple, and 
the ad of a hbellous Mouimern press, effectually prevented the 
truth from becoming known 

The Bngadier commanding the troops was one day, during 
the ramy season, surprised to find the guard of regular infantry 
removed. from the imide to tho outside of the main jail, and placed 
in a shed m no way calculated for the accommodation of the 
guard at such a season. Asthe main jail contained about a 
thousand convicts and prsoners, and being, by the regulations 
of the Madras army, responsible for the posting of tlis guard, he 
naturally inquired by whose orders the guard had been removed 
The Comrmusasioner refericd to Laeut Wilson, the officer in subor- 
dinate charge of the jatl,to ascertan Licut Wilson, after sume 
delay, replied that 1t was by na orders, and sent in, as bis reason 
for having acted without structions from supenor euthority, 
fh statement contarming a senes of clarges against the conduct 
of the guard, a dctachinent of the 52ud M N I, whilst with 
the jal. These communications wore forwarded to tho Bugadier, 
Lisut Colonel Thomson The allegations were various, and were 
held to affect the character of the 52nd ME N I deeply Major 
Bailhe, the officer in command of the corps, held a regimental 
inquiry, and the result of tlie proceedings of the mulitery antho- 
Ties, was, that the Bngadicr reqnested that Lieut Wilson 
might be called upon to prove his allegations or to apologize 
for haymg made them He chose to be permitted to prove 
and substantiate before a Court of Inquury what he had advanced 
against the conduct of the guard,—supulating however that no 
officer of the 52d M N I should bo a member of the Court. 
To this strange request fiom an officer belonging to the 52d 
MN. 1 tho Brgedier acceded, and assembled the Cont of 
Inqury composed without a member irom the regiment im 
question, the only onein the provinces When Lieut Wilson 
came hefure the Cunt, he objected to one of the members on a 
ground over-tuled by the Brigadier, whe directed the Couit to 
proceed with its inquiry Lieut Wilson agoin refrsed—orging 
that he had reasons to communicate, which he wished permission 
to slate, butnotte theCourt Jtwas evident that Lacut Wilson wis 
infing with the Court, and acting im a@ very contumacious ganner, 
because, being attached to tho local corps, which he conandered 
a civil appointment, he could beard the regular military author: 
ties with impunity The Brigader complamung of this conduct, 
Captarn Dinand placed Lieut Wilson teinporarly under lit 
ordors , Jacut Wilson wee then directed by the Brgadicz to pro 
oced with tho buancss bofore the Court of Inquiry, staung 20+ 
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reasons he might have for objectang to proceed to the Court 
itself Lieut Wilson refused, and the Bngader then instructed 
the Court to record ita opmuon, wiuch it did. Both the Brga- 
dier end the officer in command of the 52d M N I. then sent 
in a series Of charges agamat Lieut. Wilson to the Commander- 
w-chief of the Madras army, and application was made to tho 
Commussioner, that Lieut. Wilson should be placed under arrest 

Captain Durand could not but comply mth the request, and 
suspending Laeut Walson from Ins functions mn the Commission, 
placed him, at the reqution of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomson, 
ander arrest. Sir T H Maddock, on receiving a report of the 
circumstance, replied, by sending the copy of a communication 
which Taeut. Wilson had forwarded direct to the Deputy-Go- 
vernor, without transmitting it through lis supernors, on the 
alledged grounds that the Commussioner had refused to forward 
at, the real fact bemg that the Commuesioner had never seen 
the paper, and had never had the option, much less the power of 
refusmg to forward it On this paper thus forwarded, Sir T H. 
Maddock chrected that Lieut. Wilson should be released from 
arrest, and that if Captain Durand were satisfied with the rea- 
sons which Lieut. Wilson had refused to assign before thic 
Court of Inqmry, assembled at his own request, Lieut Wilson 
was to be released from suspension, Captam Durand obvyed 
the order as to release from arrest, but declined, on lis own res- 
ponsibilty, to release fiom suspension an officer whose conduct 
hed been alike subversive of all Cral and Multtary authority 

The removal of Vaptain Durand secms to have been under- 
stood as an ovent determined on 40 long pmor to its exer ution, 
that o gentleman, holding one of the Imghest offices of state, 
when he went to the Cape for hus health, nearly a year before, 
was heard to mention the circumstance of the intention to 
remove Captain Durand, and to reheve lum by Mr. J. Colvin. 
When the latter gentleman long afterwards returned from Coy- 
Ion, this measure was carmed into effect. 

To most people it will occur that there is no very clear con- 
nection bx tween the efficiency and good order of an administra- 
fion, or the welfare of the Tenasserirm provinces, and the 
removal of a judge for punishing Jenenitly a man guilty m the 
opinion of the nunonty of the judges of the Sudder Court of 
the charge logally by the prosecutor brought agatnst him, namely, 
the fraudulent taking of Government timber. Neither 
most readers perceive how the welfare of the provinces or the 
efficiency of the administration could be very senously affected 
by the Edhtor of a low and eeurrlous newspaper, being punished 
by « judge for the proved wilful broach of a Penal Act of the 
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Supreme Government, which it was the bounden duty of that 
judge fearlessly to enforce ; for our readers will probably be of 
the opinion that “ Judges ought to remember that thair office 
is jue dicere and not sus dare, to interpret law and not to make 
or give law,” least of ail to abrogate existing laws ; and that the 
Judge,—-who feared the vituperationa of the erer, and shrunk 
from, enforcing a Penal Act, because a man, who in defence chose 
to urge the sheltering interference of a high authority, is the 
culprit,—should be driven with dishonor from the judgment seat. 
Few of our readers too will perceive the connection between the 
welfare of the provinces or the good order of their administra- 
tion, and the cancelling of the suspension of officers conducting 
themselves as Major eod, Lieut. Sharp, and Lieut. Wilson 
did. And so with vther cases. In the simplicity of unoffi- 
ciel understandings, most readers would have expected that 
want of energy and decision in moments of political difficul- 
ty, in checking mutiny, in curbing factious opposition to autho- 
mty, Would hava been lepitimate reasons for removing the 
administrator of provinees; that negligence of the interests 
of the people and their welfare, or tho permitting them to be 
weighed down by grinding exactions would also have been suffi- 
cient grounds for such a step; that a failure of revenue, owing to 
mis-mauegement traceable to tho admiuistrator, might have been 
a reason for such a measure; nay, that any gross act of oppres- 
sion brought home to Captein Durend would have subjected him 
with propricty to such an exercise of Superior power ;—but 
few would have expected that tho suspension of Justices of 
the Peace, forgetful of their oaths of office; the suspension of 
ai officor who set at nought both civil and military authority ; 
the punishment of fraud aud the enforcoment of a law of the 
Supreme Goverument, and such like, would be esteemed to 
warrant so grave a step as the removal of an officer entrusted 
and aworn to administer justice without fear or favor! The only 
creditable solution of tho matter, is, that the Governor, already 
overburdened with the manifold cares of state, had been tempo- 
rarily mislod by statements, tho erroneousness of which he did 
not suspect, or had not leisure by inquiry to expose. 

Captain Durand carried into effect meesures from which others 
in his place had shrunk; he excited tho animosity of certain 
members of the mercantile community by an uncompromising 
hostility to all jobbing. And unce made to pay as much per ton 
for the tonnage engaged to take wrecked troops from tho Anda- 
mans to Calcutta, as il the troops had been going to England. 
ho never again, when, by using Government vesacls, he could 
avoid it, employed higgd tonnage. He reduced tho force, and 
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therefoic the quantity of money and storva thrown into Moul- 
mem He grappled honestly with the forest question and 
alarmed influential honses of agency Ho orrricd out a stern, 
though for the safety of the cantonments and of the Ordnanco 
end Comnnssanat Stoies of the force, a necessary measure, 
when he forbad, after a calamitous fire, the re-oceupation of the 
ground around the barracks, magazines, and storca of the troops, 
which had all repeatedly been in unmroent pent from such coufle- 
grations, and wire only on that occasion saved by the exertions 
of the European Regiment These were allyory unpopular acts, 
and it might have been supposed that when he gave the com- 
munity of Moulmuin a months waming that he was to be 
removed, that complaints would have thickened agamet the man 
60 evidently denied the confidence and support of supcier 
authority, yet, the very mon,—who were the greatest suiliers 
from the last mentioned really stern though necessary political 
measure, and not small sufferers fiom some of the othcis— 
the Mogul merchants and the native communit},—ocame forwaid 
with an address which 19 best mien im then own words,—-thur 
English, though not very pure or grammatical, boing mot inex 
pressive of their feelings — 
To Carraty H NM Dtirisn, 
Commissioner of th. Terasterun Provinces 
Bin.—The native residents of tlus town of all classea, lasing learnt 
with aneme grief that you are on the exe of aving these proviners, in 
the administration of the affans ot whiuh you have afforded thim tho 
greatest satisfaction, cannot saffir you to leave them without, along with 
ihe unfeigned reget, expressing then wngualfed approbation of the 
manner m which you hava acquitted yoursclf under vory eying «uicum 
ptances which must have reudeicd the disthage of your public duty ct 
hhermely aduon, We have mianably found you rady to afford protuction 
tothe poor to disinbute justice m the most umperiial mannii, and to 
hear mad incshgate caves lnought beloe you with a patiuce wo hav 
rarely met with any where 9 W0 have always appombed you without fom 
the conviction that 3ou are e141 1eady to afford adress we have 
been listened to with attention, and have dpated with satsfa tion at the 
imparhaity of your domsions The fumness you have exhibited um cary 
ing out ou measics had led nato hope that had it pleased tha Goram 
ment 0 Bengal fo prolong your admumistration of these provimies, mint 
if not allof tho dcfecta iil existing ad naturally they must wher ver the 
Acia and Regulations of Government have not bean enforced, would haya 
been gradually rertsfled , 1 egulanty would havi been cetablwhed, and tho 
nights of the defined and secured, and adyudioated will certainty 
¥. has not the case suns the formation of these sctilemenia nor 
could have been expected und the crude system m voruc Wa have 
marked with satiation the siiaightiorward mannor im whith though 
surrounded with potuliar difficuluns you haya conduckd the unpmitant 
affaires entrusted to your hands, and we beg irepcotfully io assure you that 
the native population havo duly appreciation yow solicittude for wol- 
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fare, doubly enhanced by the mildnoss and stfability have invariably 
shown them, creating that confidence, which shou Ye folt by those who 
have oocasion to approach the dispensers of justicn. We have 

before you with a persuasion thet the object of our complaints, the 
casa under trial, or the matter represented d bo listened to and inves- 
ligated with calmness, and decidod and di d of without partiality or 
favor, We leave it to you thon, Sir, to judge of the extent of the satis- 
faction we have exporiouced under administration, and the nature of 
the sorrow with which we contomplate your approaching departure. We 
cau scarcely venture to indulge the hope that the voice of the native eom- 
munity of this town would have gufficient weight with the Supreme Go- 
vernuient to restores you to them agein, although you hare accomplidhed 
what in other places subjoct to the East India Company, has rarely occurred, 
namely, giving genera) astisfaction to the bulk of the natize population, 
What remains for us io do, wo do it most cordially; we beg respectfully 
to tender you our gretcful thanke for all that you have been to, aud dono 
for us, to nasnro you that our sincore best wishes will always ettend you 
whorever you may go, and in whatever situation it may plense the Supreme 
Goverument to place you; and that our prayors will alwaya bo offered up 
for your welfare and happiness. 

We hare the honor to bo, Sir, 
Your most obedicnt Servants, 
Moulmein, Dee. 1416. 740 on 800 GiaxaroHes, 


The above was followed by an address from some of the most 
respectable of the European merchants of Moulmein :— 


To Carrain H. M. Doranp, 

Commissioner of the Tenasscrim Provinees. 
S1z,— heya the honor in the name of the parties who have signed tho 
enclosnl address, 10 tranamit the samo to you, and which, taken in connoc- 
tion with a separate addrous to the same offect prescuted by the native mha- 
bitants, | have much plousure in stating to cxpress the sontimenta of a large 

portion of this community. 
F have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most cbedicnt sorvant, 
Joan Paterson. 


To QGaprams H. M. Donaxn, 
Cominissioner of the Tenasserim Provinces. 


Sm,—Wa the wadersigned merchants, and other inhabitants of this place, 
have heard with regret of your intended removal from your presont ep- 


peintment, and take this opportunity of oxpressing our entire confidence in 
your 


your ability for the propor perfonnanoce present or any similar op 
iniment. 

We ara woll ewaro of the difficulties attending the fulfilment of 

the duties of Commissioner of these provinces, al aome of yonr 


public measures may have becn disapproved of, yet we are confident cvery 
euch measure was meant for the benefit of the proviness under your juris 
diction, tho prosperity of which wo ara convinoad on have at heart, and we 
regret that time and opportunity have not been atiorded for carrying your 
contemplated measures for the advancement of the provinces into 
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Wro alan dagire to express our satisfaciion at the impartial and able man- 
ner in whieh justice hes becn adminisiered in the Court over which you 
weside, and your unromitting and zealous attention to tho numerous and 
intricate casea conlinually brought before you where all parties felt conti- 
dent that nono other than & coussientions and anbiaseed deciaion would 

given. 

Tn conclusion we beg to expreas our conviction that your duties as Com- 
missioner of the provinces have been administered in an «ble, honorable, 
and upright manuer, aod with sincere wishes for your prosperily in whet- 
ever appointment you my now be called to, 

We have the honor to he Bir, 


Your mont obelient Servants, 


Jou Parersox. M. Cortor. 
Henry 8. Ansren. [,, A. AVIETICK. 
Rroinero, Wise. Hi. Haraetwoon. 
Jxo. Commina. Jmern W. Fase. 
Tuomaa Fewaan. G. BE. Listovem. 
J. Lyaren. RichaRD BNADDEN. 
C. F. Geert. dauus Inne. 


James 0. Topp. 


The removal of Captain Durand jas been termed a great 
moral lesson to the service. It is so; for it teaches public off- 
eers that they must be prepared, in the honest performance of 
duty, to incur calumny and grosa abusc.—-that success may be 
withheld from them, and nich irouble and disorder unhap- 
pily arise from the absence, at the right juncture, of that 
proper support to which every man entrusted with an im- 
portant charge is entitled, and which heretofore has seldom 
been refused, except where either a mean pusillanimity or still 
meaner motives hava been in operation :-—and that, however 
hard it may be to cndure base calnummnies, they must hold on, 
in the fearless performance of duty, submitting the issue, so 
far as their own interests and names are at stake, to the will 
of God. The lesson ia more than a moral icsson to the service ; 
for it proves that a local press, like that of Moulmein, is not to 
be held as a truc mirror for the repesentation even of local faets, 
or the accurate chronicling of local events, but rather the 
organ of the individual feelinga or incensed passions of indivi- 
duals, who have been baulked and thwarted in their selfish or 
dishonorable designs, by the vigilance aud faithfulness of local 
authority. It also proves, how, even the most reapectable press 
elsewhere, thongh not swayed by local prejudices, may yet be 
temporarily misled by artful, one-sided, or dofective representa- 
tions, which, from its distance from the scene of action, it has 
not the means of promptly correcting, Captain Durand, when 
he received the following address, signed by such holy and 
eminent men as Judson, Binney, &. must have felt no ordinary 
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gratification ; and the unmerited abuse of the Moulmein, Press, 
if le ever cared for it, must have sunk to ita proper value :— 


To Caprarn H. M. Donann, 
Commissioner af the Tenasscrim Provinces. 


Di 1% Stn, —Allow us, momabers of the American Baptist Mis.iou, on the 
eve of your riare, frankly to express to you our gratefil sense of the 
munexéus fuvars you huve conferred on tlie. various departments of the 
Bission daring your residence in these proviness 

The ¢Hlocve Lut nuostentatious methods you have constantly choacn to 
promote the cause of alucation and rehgion ameng the people a-sute uy ut 
your snuicerc desire for ther kugliest mterests 

Wo will nut attempt io enumerate the vanous methods by wich a sal. 
tary influvnecs Les beon felt at all our station», and widely diiltiscd through 
out the several departments of cur labnios, nor the yperteuler istances un 
wlich special and umely asertanee hos been paounptly afforded 

We bey lo assure you that we hevw: not faved dnly to appresLaia the very 
liberal pevmmary aeustance you have prven to the work in whol: we are 
onpugtk, wer here we been less seule to the aul you have tend ied ay 
hy adi porttnent athe adapted to udumainster the niosyt severe 1 buke to viet, 
gud afford the strongest suppetts te svatae andl religion 

leas cur smvere desiry, aud au object for wleeli our prayers hall wot te 
wanting that our Hersendy Pathos may still direct you wa way wm whirk 
your labours may le dughty, aeinl to tank, as well asm source ot m- 
creasing delight te yourseli, and that sou may fully revene the ultuaale 
mind af these whe couture darthfia) unt death 


Wath thes smiiigents, wu 181i, 
Yours vers steels 


7 St Hussar: Vou. J away 
J G KRessxis oA BLLVEAS 
H Flowany I. Sacer 

A dopo 


Mowhaein, 2lat Beeoaber, 1446 


That tho abuse of the loval press bad hd no effect iv eaaverba- 
ung lus fechag» was shown by the circulur order issued to the 
offvids im the Lvnnsserim provinces, shorily before Capiam 
Dorand’s departure. This, las last public net wes called torth 
by the silly referoncus made tu bum on soverel aceasions 
concerning anonymous parugrapha m the Jocal ucwspapers. 
As this urcular order mw of far more general appheation ihan 
tu ihe officers of the OCuinmaysion im the 'Tenassenm provinces. 
ant) is nv bad lesuen to tho services, Civil aud Mihtary, we shall 
not refrain from calling the attention of awh of ogr readers 
as belong to the East Tndia Company® Service tu the advance 
#4. contains :— 


“ CTACULAR. 


Several of ihe offiecrs attached to the Commumon having luely mado 
lengthy rofurences uyon the subject of remarka wnyrateful to them, in the 
local newspapers, it oles necessary to inform al} officers, superior and 
subordinate, in the employment of Government in these provines, that tho 


T 
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time of the Commissioner cannot be given to euch references. His opinion 

of their conduct depends upon the manner in which he finds tha duties 

entrusted to them performed, and not upon the opinions expressed by the 
Dewepaperd. 

The Commissioner recommenda to thoas officers of the Commission from 
whom he has rereived the references which originate this circular, and indeed 
to all in the emiyloyment of Governmont in these provinces, to make such use 
of the remarks of the prea? a3 is most conducive to the good of the public sar- 
vie. This will be best accomplished, not by long references to their superior, 
upon remarks deemed ungracious or erroneous, but, by noting all really useful 

iona Which the prese may afford, and by confidently trusting to inte- 
of Be, and vigilance in the discharge of duty, as the instruments 
which they cannot fail of securing to themeelves, notenly the approbation 
their local superior, but also of the Government they serve. 
Tt. M. Denasn, O. 2 P, 
Maulnein, 2824 Morember, 1846" 


Much as woe have written about Captain Durand and his pro- 
ceedings, we have yet omitird much ;—such as the establish- 
ment of regular steam communication with the provinces, to 
which he pressed Colonel Irvine and the Government-——lus shew- 
ing up and obtaining the introduction of order and strict 
regulation into the system of Covlie emigration to the Tenas- 
Berim shores, assuming, as that system was rapidly beginning 
to do, the worst and most oiious features—-and 4 varicty of 
Jaw reforms and other goucral measurce of improvement which 
could not, without too much lengthening, be properly introduced. 
Neither on the subject of the troubles of his Government, 
have we advanced a tithe of what we wight have donc. It was 
not his fault but his real misfortune, that, when he reached Moul- 
mein, its affairs should have been in so unecttled and chaotic 
a state—ihat the clements of strife ond discord, erewhile so 
rife, had not been extinguished, but survived in a smouldering 
condition, ready to ignite by tho first spark, into viulent com- 
bustion, His bearing, in the widsi of trials encountered in 
the upright discharge of painful duties, was truly magnanimous. 
fn thie respect, we feel that we have not done him any justice, or 
any thing like half justice. Were we fully to avail ourselves of 
the mass of papers in our powscasion,—in the misccllaneous 
forms of notes, memoranda, tostimouies, and letters by sundry 
individuals of the highest character and intelligence,—we might 
ensure for Captain Durand not a tame vindication meroly but 
a glorions triumph. But our present object has not been to 
gain for him a triumph at the expence of his enemies, or 
of those who, unconscionely lod astray by artful misrepresenta- 
tions, have becn led to censure his conduct. No; ouraimple cbject 
has been,—on the score of naked justice, and onthe principle of 
“doing unto others aa we would be done by,”"—to pave the way 
for reaeuing his good name from undeserved obloqny and re- 
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proach. And if we have not done vastly more than this, with 
such ample Toaterials at our disposal, it has been solely ont of res- 

ect to the feelings of other parties, some of whom we personally 

ow and suiceroly csteem—paitics, therefore, reapecting whom 
we have a moral assurance, that, as they huve merely been the 
victune of partial and crroneous information, they will be ready to 
recetve the corrections of truth and soberness, and rejoice, in 
die scason, to make all the reparation wn ther power 
such is our faith wm the justice, m tho long run, of the Bntsh 
Government at homo and alnoad, that we cannot doubt, when 
once they aro in tull possession of all tho explanations so often 
needfnl to compensate for and illustrate the necessary brevity of 
offical documents, that they will, in the spimtof gennme mag- 
naniunty, make amplo anends to an offiei, whom those who 
kuow him best, have constantly repicsented ag oue of the most 
couM nitions, upucht, hmuanc, and lugh-munded men in a 
Serie which has proved so prolife of natutal and moral worth. 

Notwithstanding the unexpected length to which this article 
has been carid. a fuw words must he added upon the present 
stute of the miozal and icltgicsas prospects of the provinces 

A gotcial sheteh of the Baonng system of education has 
aheady bron gic, and the fat noted of the general spread 
anungst the people of an cleniutary education The Govern- 
mont school, two mm numbel, sere established by Ma Blundell, 
the onc at Moulmcin wider the Key Mr Bennett, that at Meigu 
wmnder Att Lichaytlke Tiey wore vpencd m 1hs34, and that 
ai Moulmem wmuned nudes ihe chage of Mr Bennett, until 
1437, when this genileman, ® membu of the Ametioan Bap- 
ist Mission, beg wiable to compiomive lis own apimuons on 
the necessity of rebgion a3 an element of education, and 
therefore unwilling to vonform to the Government scheme of 
eucation, gave up the chuge of the school, and was rehev- 
ed by Mz Hough, formmly a nmiember of the same Mis- 
sion «= ‘Fhe Moulmein school cuntuued under Mr Hough 
wotil ho waa removed fiom his charge by Captam Durand, 
The attendance at the two Government schools 16 subject to 
constant finctuatrou trom the loose hubits of domestic dis- 
cipine prevalent in the homes of the scholars Those most 
regular in attendance are the children of the Chnstian clerks 
in the public offices, the deserted children of officers; aud 
a few cluldzen and youths of native subordinates in the public 
offices who have learned to appreciate the value of tlic now: 
ledge of Enghsh, and are desirous that their sons should acquire 
that language. 

Bemdea these Government schools are those connected with 
the Amoencan Baptist Mission, which are as follows -~— 
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“ MovuLMEIN. Avra 


The Burmese Bomding School under the Rey H Howard ... 00 
Burmese Theological School mm charge of tho Hey E A 


Sievons TIPLE LI err LI err iret rT TITeTerirTrTiCTeT ieee eis als A 
Burmese Day Secliool under Mrs J areweaencecracraeeseenee 20 
Kacon Thoological School under the Rey J G Binney ........ 46 
Karen Noumal School under Mra Binney ....cc.sccenerevrane senees Ll? 
Syan Karon Boarding Rehool nnder the Rey J Vinton ...... 1d 
Phyo Karen Bonding School unde: the Rev E BH Ballard ... 40 
Amleist Day School under Riv J M Haewell . on. ee 8G 
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Dastiict schools are mamtamned at Chet Thune's Village, New- 
ville, Bootah and Dong Yahn, the Mission School Statistics 
fox Province Amberat are theieloie as follows — 

2 Hengnaries, 24 pupils Whole number of puyls 107 
3 Maile Bomding Schools, 172 pamls = 11 Teachers, Maumlais of Cliches 
 Pcinals Boarding &Sthools,90 pupils 16'F Puyala, Mounkuis of Chuiches 
© Day Acliools, boys 120, mals 50 Cost ot Schools, i £59 zupresm 18s! 


In tHE Prowvrxcr or Tiavoy AY crag 
ite mannte 


1 School for Native Asustants undia the Rey M Claas... ou.) Bd 
i Phyo Karen School under the fev Mo Mason... 0. ueaaaes) Ted 
i Kmen Boathug Scheel mide Bis Benoctt and ales Wade 2% 
t Dtughsh and Buimes School ums ise Key Mi Beameth . dt 


Eleven schouls under Native asststauis afte mambuned in 
the Mission Distiict Stations, but the average ationdance of 
scholars 145 not noted. 

In addition to the foregoing Government and Mission schools 
1a school muntancd by subseripiions and charitable donations 
of the Cluldren’s Fnend Soacts; The scholars, both boys and 

ris, are ihe children of officers, and 2¢ 15 inelanchuly to add that 
the fonda of thia soulety aro by no means adequate to enable 
the mstitution to udmuit, provido for, and oducate many children 
of thas class, whose fethers have deserted thei, and who are 
consequently growing up in the darkness and ignorance of the 
hoathen atmosphere in which they live 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the labors of the 
American Baptist Mission, n the educational department Thactr 
sohools are far supenor in every roapect to the Government 
sonocls at Moulmem and Mergui, and aro producing amongst 
the Karens very remarkable effects. It should be promised 
that the Mission had in the Karen, not only to master the two 
dialecta of that language, but also to give a written character to 
the ple. The progress made has been wonderful, thor 
pupila have gone forth intu the villages, and have umparied to 
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their brethren the sceds of knowledge; and no less to thio 
surprizy then to the gratification of the Rev. Messrs. Vinton and 
Binney, Karena from distant provinces, within the dominions 
of the King of Ava, and froin Arracan, have presented them- 
solves at Moulmein with the view of there prosecuting their 
studios, and of thus advancing from their elementary to higher 
nitaimnents under “the teachers” a3 the Mission geutlemen aro 
dengmineated. 


The theological class under Mr. Binney is thus deseribed by 


that gentlemen—“ But few of these (students) aro from the 


* * + + - 


immetliate vicimty of Moulmcin; nearly all are from Burmah 
proper, and a few of them ere from Arracan. Thoy have 
come to uy throngh many difficulties, from about thirteen 
different plaeen, at distunces of from four days to sixteen 
dave’ walk ta this place. 

“ Thirteen of the nutber bave ther families with then, and 
vvery effort is mae fir their improvement, as it is deemed 


* pportant to ple the assistints in as favorable circumstances 


as possible to be usefol amongst their fidlow-countrymen. 
And we are convinced that their permanent improvement will 


‘ be seenredd only ag their wives aleu arc improved in knowledge 


Tr 


- ™ * * 7 7 


ond in habits of industry, nentuess ancl orter. 

“As their fnture Iimsincss is to be to teach and to preach 
the Bible, the Kable itself is made their firat and great subject 
of study The Ohl Testament is uot yet translated into die 
Karen, 50 that their clicf attention has been given to the New 
Testawent. The jdan adoptel has been to investigate this 
mw chronglogieal order, with a harmony of the Gospel. Every 
verse ig explained, and the main subject of every paragraph 


‘ib elicited, which cach pupil is required to commit to writing 


= - * - *” -" - * = *~ ~ 


for future reference. The first class have thos studied the 
four Gu-pels and ihe Acts, together with the following Epistles ; 
viz. Galatinna, first and second to the Thessalonians, Titus, 
first to ‘Timothy, first and second to Corinthians, Romana, 
Ephesians, Plilipinus, Colossians, Philcwwon and James. Theso 
have ell bocn reviewed once, and some of the books have been 
reviewed the third aad fonth time. This class have also 
studied and reviewed a brief cpitomo of the Old Testament. 
They devoted a considerable attention to Geography and to 
Arithmetic, also to reading and writing; besides whieh they 
havo other daily and woekly exorciges. 

“The other clusses aro pursuing & somewhat similar course, 
and are in various stages of advancement. Those who have 
concluded ta continue with us for a longer period are engaged 


* in mathematical studies with the Rev. Mr. Vinten 


© The pupils el appear to fecl a deep mteresi in their work. 
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" They have made a good improvement, considering their cir- 
‘ eumstancea, and we have every encouragement that we could 
‘ reasonably expect. There are difficulties to be overcome : 
* these, however, were anticipated, and it ig with great pleasure 
‘we ere enabled to say, those difficulties had not been so 
‘ numerous nor so great as were at first feared. Were we to 
‘ notice the most prominent points of encouragement, wo should 
‘ mention the deep conviction on the part of many of the assis- 
* tants, that they must be more thoroughly qualified to preach 
‘the gospol—-the comparative cheerfulnces with which this 
‘ jungle-loving people speud the dry season in the city for 
‘ pstudy—and the resolution of some to remaim with us et least 
‘ four or five years, to prepare themeelves for their great work. 
* We therefore hope, we think with much reazon, that the society 
‘ will not in vain have so liberally aided thia institution.” 

Who can foresee the amount of benefit which shall result to 
the Karena from this school for village pastora? ‘Who foretell 
the result? Who that knows the Karena end their passion for 
their own hills and jungics, could, threc years ago, have prognos- 
ticated that a stronger fccling was to supplant it in the breasts 
of these children of tho forest, and that they would be brouglit 
to undergo with willingness the irksomeness of a long confine- 
ment to a town life? Such, however, is the powor of truth and 
the love of its acquisition. Io a climate where neither the 
European nor the American Missionary can brave the long and 
heavy mousoon rains, which, commencing in May, end in Octo- 
her; where neither of them can risk, with impunity, exposure in 
the distriets for at least two months after the close of the rainy 
peason, and where, consequently, there are only four monihs in 
which they can actively labour in the districts, it is palpable that 
the mission, in thus forming 4 class of village pastors, ary adopt- 
ing the only efficacious course to disseminate knowledge and 
Christianity. Tho American Missionary will be most adventa- 
geously employed in traning the native labourers who must go 
forth into the vineyard and take the rough toil; the ‘ teachers” 
ean do no mors than visit, advise, and strengthen their native 
preachers; the proparation of the latter should be their great 
work ; they cannot succcasfully do more. 

The Karens have shown great aptitude in a variety of useful 
aequirements. Mr. Vinton has turned out from amongst his 
Pupil 8 fair Algebraists, and very good land measurera; and 
& . Selected from his institution and entrusted with & mis- 
sion to the Kareni chief by the Commissioner Captain Durand, 
attained the objects of hie Mission, and conducted himself with 
equal judgment and caution. Spread as this people is hout 
the mountain tracts, which trayerse the countries of Burmah, Pegu, 
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the Shan and Siamese countries, and tha Tenasecrim provinces, 
what fruits, under the favor and blessing of God, may not be 
anticipated from this rapidly extending web of Christianity, 
interlacing, as it will, theso wide spread regions; and to human 
apprehension how great the pity that the want of funds should 

eck the rapid progress of this branch of the American 
Mission. At the present rate it will take fifty years to accom- 
plish that which might only occupy ten, were there funds 
sufficient io imerease the willing number of native asaistants. 
Surely, as it is in vain to expect the Government to assign funds 
to the educational exertions of a Mission, it only requirca to 
be better known amongst Englishmen how nobly and dis- 
interostedly their tranuatlantic brethren are laboring in provinces 
nuder British Rule, to lend them to extend the aid which might 
be productive of such rapid effects. 

Not lees nobly, because with less remarkable success, labours 
the Burmcse branch of the Mission under tho father of the 
American Burman Mission, the Rev. A. Judson. They hava 
had to struggle against a formed literature, and a regular prieat- 
hood to whom from time immemorial the education of the 
people haa been eutrusted: atill their Isbour bay not been 
unsuccessfal. And whether the light of Gospel truth and Gospel 
education spread fastcst along the miountaius or along the 
plains, amongst Deist Karens or idolatrous Buddhists, it rons, 
let us hope, litte chance of now being quenched; but must 
eventually, sunlike, wrap in gue and the samo flood of heavenly 
Light, plain und mountain. 

It is to be regretted that the Mission has been unable, from 
want of mon and want of funds, to do more in the Peguan or 
Talain branch. Mr. Huswell is the only gentleman who has 
devoted himeelf to the study of this langunge, and to employ- 
ingit as a mediwn of commounicution with the peoples. The 
Mission coming originally from Burmah proper, it is not surprie- 
ing that the Peguan, bas been somewhat neglected when men 
were wanting to muintain the ground pained in Burmese.* 

Major Broadfoot gave an impulse to education by the intro- 
duction of land measuring and tho injimetion, that, within a 
certain time all Thogees of villages must understand not onl 
reading and writing but also land measuring. Captain Doran 
continued this system und extended its operation to candidates 
for promotion in the local corps. He also obtained permission 
for the employment of Mr. Hough in e manner, which might 


* Avvious fhat some one or more officers of the Commission should bare the 
of quali themeclves in Talein, Captain Durand caused = translation of 
br. Judsors Burmeso Dictionary to be made into Talain, employing on this work 
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have been productive of considerable advantage. Observing 
that the Government schools were stationary in progress— 
that they were inferior to the mission schools—and that the 
progress made did not go beyond what an under-teacher ought 
to be able to lead the pupils ta read—aleo that school books 
wore much wanted ;—Captain Dorand freed Mr. Hough, whom 
le took to be a competent Burmese seholor, for a time, from 
constant attention to elementary tuition,—sctting him to work 
on translations mud the writing of school works, 14 a temporary 
occupation, until such time as a higher class of select students 
could be formed, when it was intended that Mr. Hough should 
carry on such a class into the higher branches of knowledge. 
The experiment had no fruit, for reasuns sufliciently obvions, at 
least to allat Moulmein. Another ineasure of the late Comumis- 
sioner was not carried into effect, in conscynence of the dinap- 
proval of Government. Finding that the bulk of the regular 
attendants at the two Government sclools were the children of 
Christiin parents, Captain Durand endenvoured to induce tho 
Governnicut, as an exception to their rulc, tu permit the intro- 
duction of the Bible into the schools in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces; this, as might have heen anticijnited, wos not acecdeddt to. 
Lhe Government schuols have thus remained without progress 
or improvement, and beyond a very elcmentary knowledge of 
English, Arithmetic, and Geography, unpartel te a few clildreti. 
clicfly of clerks and native officals, they bave dene little 
towards the difusion of knowledge. 

It is somewhat of a reproach to us as a people to find, that, in 
tha Tenasserim provinecs, by far the mivst efficient and the 
most beneficial cducuational establinments are those matutained 
hy the American Baptist Mission ; a body, froia a nation jiaving 
no temporul interest in the country, but nevertheless, entirely 
devoted to the present and eturnal welfare of its people. What 
will not the gratiaide of future gonerutions be to the names of 
‘udson and his compeers, when the trath ix preached in future 
agen from the irmselations of the Scriptures made, printed and 
first taught by these American teachers; ond how will it sound, 
When, in future times, it will be said and truly said, * Our English 
Rulers were indeed the conquerors of the Burmcec, and wrang 
from them these fair and beautiful provinces, but owt American 
teachers were the conquerors of ignorance, and dispelled the 


a Falain scholer, whe nudersicod Burmese well, and # native asquedinted 
* Fo Burmese and En The work when foished was inert in Lieut Latters 
bends, who sot himself eamestly to the task uf maytering the Talain language. This 
officer, When about to become usefal to the Commisaloner, waa ivddeniy ramored hy 
Bir T. H. Masidock, and was only restored ta the Commission after the removal of 
his » When bis return could be of uo uur io Captain Durand, whose ineu 
aninento be Lad not joimed, Lieut, Latter was seut back to the provinces. 
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darknese from which the English never strove to rescue us.” 
Even, humanly speaking, whose will be the real glory, that of 
Judson and his brethren, or that of the rulers, who, Christians 
themselves, could yet establish schools for the training of youth 
exempt from all religion whatever; and whose countrymen did 
nothing to retrieve the culpable caution of their brethren in office 
by carly sending labourers into the field. That field is now 
ovcupied, and well occupied; and the only manner in which 
the good work showd, by the English, be aided, ia by 
furnishing funds to enable the American Mission to extend 
its sphere and increase its numbers. Much is written and 
much said of military heroism, and when the soldier falls 
on a battle ficld, the sympathy of a nation forme his shroud ; 
but the highest and the most enduring of all horoism passes 
unheeded by the world, and, though it may command the sym- 
pathy and the admiration of angels, haa little eurthly to sup- 
port it. Suchis and has been that of the ladies of the American 
Mistion ; ove by one they fall at their post,—over-exertion and 
constant labour, shattering their weak frames, whilst they en- 
deavour, not unsuccessfully, to rival their brothers and husbands 
in the labours of the Mission. Look at the abilities of some of 
them ; their writings in their awn and in the diffieult tongues 
they havo mastered; their noble characters, the late 
Judson for an instence ;~-and then to think that paucity of 
numbers, that a reluctance to be removed from the sceno 
of their Inbora, and to throw more work upon their 
husbands and friends, should, Luwmanly speaking, cause the 
untimely loss of so much talent and goodness! The same, 
to a leas degres, with the men; they too are overworked ; under- 
take more thun men can well perform; and only fall less sel- 
dom than their ladies, because the latter,in addition to their 
Migsion cares nud labors, have those which their families inevi- 
tably devolve upon them. The Mission must well know that 
the loss of an old Missionary, that is, one acquainted with 
the language and hebits of the people, is not replaced by oue, 
two, ot half a dozen new Missionaries, and it is to the interests 
of the canse they have at heart, that their competent mep and 
ladies in the Tenasscrim provinces be neither permitted to kill 
themselves by over-work and excrtion, nor by thinking thet 
they have any superhuman powers of conquering eiukness and 
disease ; in short, itis essential that more hands be pent into the 
ficld ;—and it will be a shame to Englishmen if they cannot 
aid the American Baptist Mission, should funds be any obstacle 
to increasing the numbers of their emiasaries, on the fasiern 
coaats of the hav of Bengel, in provinces under British rule. 
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ART. IV.—1, Lois de Manou. Pudliees en Sanskrit, par Au- 
guste Deslongchamps. 

2. Works of Sir Wiliam Jones, 

3. Elphinstone’s India, val. J. 


Hisrory, or Tradition which often supplies the want of 
history, have invariably assigned a high rank to those great 
spirits who first compelled*s community to recognise the 
eternal principles of Law. They who consolidated scattered 
riaximie, or pave stability to fluctuating and uncertain rules 
of life, or stamped with the seal of authority all that was 

and pure in transient customs, they, in short, who 
substituted for the biassed opinion of one or of a number, 
n determinate and consistent code, have invariably come down 
to posterity linked with the names of mighty conquerora, 
founders of art, and inventors of letters, But from a 
variety of causes al uncertain mist hangs over the life and 
actiona of these Jaw-givers, even while their claima on the 
admiration of mankind have been as clear nnd recognized as 
the sun at midday, While soldier and scholar haye been 
recorded by the pen of admiring companiona and humble 
followers, it has been fated for the legislator to avoid the light, 
and depart to those lone recesses where popular credulity might 
fancy him in communion with heavenly influences, or whence 
it might view him with awe, descending at periodical intervala 
to bestow the fruits of his treasured wiadom on his erring 
fellow-men. That the Hindu sage should be involved in euo 
obscurity, is no matter for wonder, when we consider the 
vague fictions in which Senskrit literature has indulged. But 
we see the same result in the early accounta of Greece and 
Rome. The founders of their laws are either transformed 
into demi-goda, and placed as Bacon observes, second only to 
the inventors of arts, or are men of whom nothing ia known. 
Grecian mythology represents Minos as the son of Jupiter 
on earth, and the judge of the shades afterwards. uma 
must hold nocturnal consultations with Egeria before he can 
give lawa to the rising colony of Rome, Lycurgus standa be- 
us only as the pro of Spartan neverity. Draco ia 
the image of legalised blood-thirstingss. Even Solon, a much 
more historical character, is associated with Epimenides, and 
must share in the traditions with which the latter's history 
is deformed. 
Who then was Manu, and what were his objects? are quee- 
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tions often asked, which may be answered in two or perhaps 
more ways. Of hia antiquity, and we may aay, hia reality, there 
can be nodoubt. For though the plan of the work is evidently 
dramatic, yet it is au clear that the code was compiled by a 
Brabman well versed in the lore of the Vedas, and to a certain 
extent in the ways of the world: combining secular and book 
knowl at once. Nor again is there any doubt as to 
Maau’s being the main fountain, whence the religious obser- 
vances of a country, where every custom is based on religion, 
the hopea and feara of the Hindu for this life and the next, 
the various regulations of society and intercourse, marriage and 
inheritance, birth-rites and funeral pyres, apring and are per- 
petuated. He ie indeed the Shastra to which learned and 
unlearned alike appeal. The well-read Pundit, when wa 
inquire of him the reseon for this or that custom, will base 

ia answer ona text of Mann. The secular Hindu, nay the 
unlettered Ryot, while pleading in extenuation of some grave 
folly eanctioned by the transmission of ages, unconsciously 
repeat the aubstance of some time-hallowed sloke. But moat 
Hindus, if asked the age and date of their great legislator 
would answer in « breath, that he was the aon of the “ self 
existent,” that he waa taucht his laws by Brahma in one hun- 
dred thousand verses, and that he finally delivered them in an 
abridged form to hia son GBhrigu, who gave them currency in 
the world. 

The European scholar, acquicecing in the antiquity of Manu, 
has often busied himself with speculations as to his identity 
with law-givera in other countries and agea. We shall avoid 
what we cannot but consider a needlesa waste of time, and 
forbear to inquire whether Manu be the same with Minos, or 
with the Moon, or with the Sanskrit word Afanas, whether it 
was the first of that name or the seventh whom Brahmans be- 
lieve to hava been preserved in an ark from the deluge ; 
whether the divine bull of Dharma haa on affinity with the 
Egyptian Apis, or with the Cretan Minotaur, or whether several 
precepts of oxtraordinary stringency are to be considered as 
applicable only to the three firat acd more pure ages of tho 
Hinda world, Such questions we hold to be entirely abhorrent 
from the true province of Historical investigation. They cnn 
never he perfectly aettled to every one’s aatisfaction, and apecnia- 
tion on tham only raises up another hypotheaia to which overy 
one has some point of diasension to urge. But viewing Manu 
as a graphic pictura of the manners of a somewhat advanced 
state of aociety, and as a combination of religious precepta 
and human laws, which to a certain extent supply the materials 
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for History, we think that a considerable deal of waluable 
knowledge may be extracted from the book, if tested only 
by the legitimate rules of philosophical inquiry. Manu’s sys- 
tem is not one of uncompromising ambition or unmingled 
iestcraft suddenly erected by some one enterprising Brahman, 
or those whom his arms had vanquished in the field. It ia 
not a code springing at once into life from the superior intel- 
lect of a single individual, like armed Pallas from the head of 
Jupiter. It is a strange compound of maurs and enectments. 
It is not a mere picture of domestic manners, for it has aeveral 
chapters expressly devoted to politica and Inw. It ia not a 
mere code of jurtaprudenca for it dives into tha minutest eco- 
nomies of private life. It displays all the claborate arran 
ment of the Pandects with an cqually claborate provision for 
those household dutiea which other legislators have deemed 
excluded from their province, It attends on the King or Rajah 
in his hell of andience or in hia closet; it follows the husband- 
man to the field, and waits on the mabajan in his shop. It 
preecribea rules for the Brahman at his great sacrificial aupper, 
or at his homely repaet; it regulates his carriage, hie very look, 
the stick on which he leans, his addresa to his ewperiors or 
inferiora: all his outcomings and hie ingoings. It extends 
its univeraal eceptre over every social relation, from the plead- 
ing of causes in court to the earliest studies of the etudent in 
the four Vedas, and from the ceremonies consequent on the 
birth of a Brahman to the day when he shall quit his mortal 
frame, “aca bird leayes the branch of a tree.” 

This is but a necessary part of the great Hindu system, 
Religion, minute in ita observances, was to be the foundation on 
which every ruic of life waa based, and the whole code pursues 
this object with undeviating attention from firet to last. We 
shall endeavour to show hereafter who or what the author 
muat have been. But call him Manu, Bhrigu or Sumati, 

ive him the name of any other ancient Hindu » his work 
is a remarkable instance of what an Eastern intellect can 
produce. Whoever the law-giver was, his imagination, as 

Iphinetone well remarka, muet have been singularly impure. 
He is lishle to the charge of unhealthy superfluity, which 
every reader of aatire brings againet Juvenal, and which 
Johnson denounced in Swift. Ha revels in ideas from which 
others would shrink with diaguat. He feare no pollution 
from the contact of pitch. He evolves with scrupulous ac- 
curacy those offensive particulara, which we could hard) 
imagine ss uttered in the very depths of the confessional. He 
presumes to dictate to conscience what she would amply pro- 
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vide for by her own unwritten laws. He recalls with tedious 
minuteneas and wearisome amplification what a well-regulat 
mind would never think of at all, or only think of to baniah 
for ever. 

And yet amidst oll this admitted impurity—one eminent 
characteristic of Hindu literature—we find many traces of a 
high and even a noble spirit. It is in fact this mighty mixture 
of the mean and the great, which so distinguishes this com- 
position from othera, and excites in turn our pity, our enthu- 
siagm, and our contempt. In eome passages the code would 
have aroused the lavish encomiums of Voltaire: in others it 
might have called forth the philosophic sneer of Gibbon: and, 
viewed aa a whole, it would certainly have brought into action 
the compassionate ecriticiems of the high-sonled Pascal, as 
exhibiting in one compendioua volume a striking picture of 
the frailty and the majesty of man. Never before or since 
have the follies of the wise, and the weaknesses of the strong, 
and the ignorances of the learned, and the contrarieties of 
human passiona, and virtues with their adjacent and their 
opposite vices, been so signally blended and laced side by 
side. Hewho would acknowledge the truth of the foregoing 
words must peruse deliberately the three thousand couplets 
which make up the total. There, in startling relief, contrast- 
ing es atrongly aa the vivid lightning on the black thunder 
cloud, will he eee, in perhape one and the same page, puerilities 
of thought joined with masculine vigour of mind: Baconian 

rofundity and bald truisms: the maxims of Confucius or of 
tea linked with those of the most jesuitical dishonesty: 
Draco’s aternneas, and the simplicity of patriarchal justice: the 
liteneas of Chesterfield, and the rampant pride of Brahmanical 
ination: wise eawa straight as o aunbeam, and casuistry 
tortuous and at variance with itself: sensible views of natural 
history and yague and childish solutiona of the most common 
phenomena: truth and falsehood: darkness and light: and 
much that ia noble and admirable in morals, with all thatis vile 
and degraded in superatition. 

Tt seema as if the author had been partially aware of these 
contradictions, but either from a secret unwillingness to hold 
them up to the world, or from inability to combine and digeat, 
had been blinded to the incongruous result. We are perpetually 
reminded inthe perusal of one engaged in useless struggles 
after a purer state in the midst of progs and earthly rcalities. 
The author had evidently two objects in view--to reatrain and 
check the sing and crimes of hie cotemporaries, by eatabliching 
something of the Satya Yug in place of the Kali or iron age, 
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and to give by law that licanae which men had hitherto 
assumed from interest or violence. But all his yours 
only prove incontestably that the golden and silver agea have 
long passed away, and that brass and similar materials are 
those whence his society ia moulded. He talks, indeed, as if 
in the Republic of Plato, but he reminds us incontinently 
that we are with him in the very dregs of Romulus, Llere 
he indulges in the pleasing vision of giving laws to a 

le whose thoughts and deeds are bowed im perfect obedience 
to his controul. He dreams of a time when all Brahmans 
shall go regularly through the four stages of life, poor and 
content: with every man’s hand open before them, and yet 
refusing more than the subsistence of the passing day: when 
the king and Kehatriya alall watch over the contented ryot: 
when the Vaisya shal! enzave in harmless mercantile pursuite, 
and the Sudra reclaim the ground into the payment of its 
annual tribute: when cows ahali graze unreatrained over 
every man’s land with eages and penitents for their keepers: 
when the tender young shall no longer dic, nor deformed 
animals be born; when knowledge shall be esteemed befure 
worldly advancement, and silent meditation before sacrifice : 
when the upraised hand shali be no moro ecen nor violence 
of the tongue heard: when truth, justice, and plenty ahall 
walk hand in hand over the smiling provinces, and war and 
rapine be no longer known, A few steps onward and the 
cherished dream haa vonished away. We are recalled to an 
advanced, and to @ certain estent, a civilized state of society, 
where worldly interesta ara at work, and human passions 
clashing, and vice, sin, and crime contending for the division 
of a fair and poodly heritage. It is allowed by the severest 
rules of historical enquiry that especial and minute provisions 
luid down argue the cage provided for as one not by any means 
of uncommon or remote occurrence. Still further it is conced- 
ed that frequent incidental allusions to grave offences, to dark 
epota in society, to vice and crime in their various phases, are 
sure and incontrovertible testimuniea to a low state uf morals. 
~—Alluaions indeed resemble tha preamble to a modern en- 
actment: provisions laid down are the clauses of tho act 
itself. It needs no ghost from the grave to tell us, thet a legie- 
lator does not summon up phantoms mercly to exorcise them, 
or, like Dominie Sampson engaged in a controversy with law- 
yer Pleydelt fire upon the mere dust kicked up by his antago- 
nist. He does not lay down cautions with scrupulous dofini- 
tivences against visionary shadows which may possibly dit 
about at some future time. He points hia battery of eloquence 
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inst notorious and crying offences, arraigns delinquents 
whose deeds are clearly recognised, and endeavours to check 
irregularities which his own experience teaches him, are of 
hourly birth. Viewed by thia test, for which we shelter owr- 
selves under the approval of philosophic historians, Manu ap- 
peara to us, partly in the light of a Reformer at an ago when 
civilization had certainly reached to a considerable height, 
but when society was pervaded by the spirit of Abriman 
exactly as it is now. When perusing the code with even 
ordinary attention, we can casily distinguish between the 
command and the permission: between the direct injunction 
to abstain from this crime or to perform that duty, and the 
permission granted in cases of special difficulty to the tender 
conscience. In some places an cxiating evil is sanctioned that 
good may come, or at lenst that a greater evil may not ensue. 
Abduction ig actually d-gelised, aa we shall prove )wreafter, 
and slassed under one of the cight sorts of marriage, and pious 
frauda and perjuries declared not only allowable but even admir- 
able. Frequent references are made to “ immemorial custom.” 
Ita authority is allowed the pre-eminence overall others. It is 
to be the solution of every riddle: the cxplanation of every 
diffeult case. It is to expound the law in doubtful or obscure 
pointe, and to aupply it where absolutely deficient. It is the 
acknowledged basis of the code itself when promulgated; it 1a 
to meet every future contingency, and moreover is ta be ex- 
pounded by learned Brahmans alone. 

Before proceeding to disousa any particular part of the Inati- 
tutes, we must venture a protest againat the useless expenditure 
of time and trouble in which those orientalista indulge who are 
anxious to elucidate curious particulars in the domestic economy 
of the Hindus. Unquestionably superficial knowledge is oflen 
most pernicious, and a thorough investigation imperative on all 
who desire a right view of cither booke or men; but the ob- 
ject muat be worth the cost. We gladly ourselves engage in 
antiquarian researches on the manners and customa of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Or if the pen be not taken up by our own 
hand, we jos fully avail ourselves of the laboura of others, 
Nations, who either maintained the freedom of Europe invio- 
late against tho encroaching despotism of Asia, or whose 
elements, mingled with the Teutonic, are the component parts 
of nations at thia day—-whose taste and appreciation of physical 
and intellectual beauty have passed into a proverb—-whose 
lawe were “ written out” on the face of all those with whom 
they came in contact—-who are majestic in their zenith or 
venerable in their decline—whose grandeur awes us, or whose 
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exquisite loveliness invites—auch nations deserve to be atudied 
in their foreign policy ns well as in their household economy, 
in the forum or market as well as by the homely altar or 
fireside, in their ways of social intercourse, in their national 
aims, in their individual objects of ambition. We pursue all 
such with an affectionate importunity, which will not be 
baffled, and in part repay the obligations under which they have 
laid us by elucidating every point in their manners and filling 
up every omission in the great historical pninting. But it is 
surely not so with Sanskrit literature or with the ancient Hindu. 
He hag no claim on the obedience of mankind or the admira- 
tion of nations, who were yet in their cradle while he lorded 
it at Panchala. To bim the world is under no debt. No ele- 
ment in mixed oriental society ia deducible from him. Le 
has lived for himself, and can now demand nothing from the 
Pilgrims of the Ensst or the West. Even in books of real 
value, like the one we are discussing, there are many parts 
hardly worth the passing glance of a moment. Rules regarding 
purification or sacrificial cappers, or diet, or penance, or un 
meaning observances, with which one-haif the code ie taken 
ops are surely not worth the labour of the most ardent orien- 
ist. Iti very praiseworthy in classical acholars to puzzle 
thenwelves, in endeavours to get at the trath of that “ hither- 
to unsolved problem,” the construction of the ancient trireme, 
or in building a model of Virgil’s almost incomprehensible 
plough. We feel shame if we do not remember that 2 Roman 
dinner began with eggs and ended with apples, but we really 
have not the slightest anxiety as to why buffalo meat waa once 
permitted at a Sraddha, and why it ia now banished from that 
entertainment. We care to learn at what age the young 
patrician assumed the manly toga, but we have no solicitude as 
to the different epochs when the youthful Kehatriys shall 
receive the sacred investiture. The epicure will give a sigh 
at the mention of Lucrine oysters or Copnic eels, will smack 
his lips over the Parvenu’s dinner in Horace, and not refuse 
compassion even to Smollett’s pedant and his repast after 
the manner of the anciente. But no one ia distressed at 
not knowing the quality of ghee in the days of Vicramaditya, 
or the different kinds of rice-messea which Manu’s Brahmans 
might lawfully eat. Let Pundita meditate on what Pundits 
wrote. What different births 4 grievous sinner will have to 
endure: what is the difference between a perivettri and a peri- 
vitti: how many degrees of relationship may be admitted 
after the offering of rice: why a man with whitlows on his 
nails must be excluded: how many times a Brahmaochari is to 
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sip water when he wakes: which quarter of the heavens 
he ia to turn to if he seeks long life, and which if he desires 
czalted fame: when the girdie may be made of the munis 
and when of the khuea grasa: why the Pitris (manea) should 
be eatinfied for ten months with the flesh of wild boara and 
eloven with that of rabbits: why the moment when the shadow 
of an elephant falls to the East should be one of unusual 

urity; what are the distinctions between Sapindas and 
mamanodacas—these and such like questions, which deter many 
from any inquiry into oricntalizm, haye been invariably decmed 
the ‘particular province of the ligotted pedant, and the 
legitimate target of the satirist, and are those which Bacon 
would moat certainly have included in the sentence denounced 
arainat fauinstic knowledge. 

Loaving, therefure, all euch speculations, we will see what 
real value inay be extracted from the code. But it may not 
be altogether irrevelant io state the circumstances under which 
Mana was first made availnble ta tha masa of English readera. 
Eastern literature is hore under a deep obligation to Sir 
William Jones, and it is to lia sole endeavours that we owe 
an English version of the Institutes. When he first endea- 
youred to win cntranee into ile temple of Sanskrit lore, 
bigotry met him ot the threshold and barred his further 
progress. The precepts of Tlindu sages were for once acted 
onto the very letter, aud in the most uncompromising spirit 
The chief native magistrate or Foujdar of Lenarea (query a 
Mussulinan 7) endeavoured to procure a Persian translation of 
the work, but the Pandits were unanimous in their refugal of 
avsiotnuce, Kiven the guru with whom Jonea read, earnestly 
requested that hig nama might be concealed and would 
quly read on certain daya and under certain “ planetary 
influences” Dat wealth or interest found out a meana of 
ailinfying Sir William's wishes. A rich Hindu at Gaya, 
by Mr. Law's request, caused a version to be made 
his dependants, and Junes partly loaning on this doubt- 
ful aid, and portly depending on his own untiring cner- 
gica, gave the result of his labours to the world in the shape of 
a tranlotion. ‘The work, divided inte the orthodox number 
of twelve booka, has since beeu revised by Hanghton, and ia 
generally speaking accurate and expreasive. We will venture 
to find fault with two or three phrases of Sir Wilkiam’s, which 
however are important as they tend to convey a false impres- 
dion of the state of society at the time. Wedo not ase why 
the Sansknt words Brahman or twice-born should almost in- 
variably be rendered by the term “ priest.” From the evi- 

Ww 
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dence of the code itself, we can say, with confidence, that 
not one Brabman in five hundred ever maintained that cha- 
racter through the four stages of his life, or even through the 
first two. Apart from the distinct European notion of a 
“priest,” it ia quite clear to us that to call the Brahman o 
priest, or in other words a holy man, devoted to religion and 
austerity, or to sacrifice and reading, is to calt him exactly what 
he was not, From the permission granted to the Grihastha or 
householder, to engage in sundry secular employments, not to 
speak of the natural difficulties of the order in its advanced 
atagres, we ate compelled to believe that almost ail Brahmans 
rested contentcdly at the second periods, Licensed to trade, 
and cll his worldly duties provided for, the Householder was 
eatisfied when he had “ lighted his lamp,” 1. ¢. when he had 
surrounded himself with a family and bad no more intention 
of wandering in the jungles, or of undergoing the penance of 
five fires, than any of the portly Banerjis and Mukarjis have 
at the present day. Herc and there we doubt not, a solitur 
instance might be seen of aiman who had become “a wood- 
goer,” to cnd in the Sannyasi, if he waa Incky enongh to 
cecape the tigers. But aa a genoral rule we should wish 
the word priest to be exchanged for the simple word 
Brahman. Aas little do we see why that useful scavenger 
the jeckal should be metamorphosed into “ the shakal,” and 
still leas why the bird éaka, or as we now call it, the degla, 
should be transiated “bittern.” Had the great orientaliat 
made a mofusil trip to Kishnagar for so littie purpose, or 
in hia evening constitutional walk from the Supreme Court 
to the Gardena, had he never by any chance secn a common 
paddy-lard flying by the side of the Moti Jhecl ?* 

Leaving however these slight blots in 4 work otherwise 


* We cannot refrin from mentionmg an anecdote of Sic Wiliam Jones, 
though not immediately connected with our subject, aa it illustrates forerbly 
the siate of the metrapols at that time, Sir William was in the habit of walhung 
from the court to the gardcon where he byid, and fromthe gardens to the ooort 
On one otcamon he was stopped by a soldur, who demanded his purses. Sir 
Wilaam gave it The soldier then demanded his watch Sir We refused to 
pr it Op, teying that it wase gift of hig mother's, and that nothing should induce 

to partwithit Atthe sume time he pet bimecif into an atutude of dcefenoe 
with a staif whith he carried. The soldier strock with hrs demeanour offered to 
retorn the puree, eaying that he would not take Ara money. tir Ws desired him 
to keep Stas a means o procaring him an honest iehhood, and then walked on 
The facts of thin caso were told by tha soldier, who was afterwards executed for a 
tughwa robbery, to & entlemen who runted him when in prison after hus condemue- 
tion. added that if he had followed Gur W's adtics, he would not 
hava been whore he waa The Heman subwequentl? mentioned the cass to 
Bir W owho would nether admit nor deny ite correstiem. But the party who 
mentioned it felt qaits aspared of ite truth «We hold the abore anecdote from the 
most mnexceptionabie authority, 
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unexceptionable, we must next state that to the readera of 
Manu in the original a great help is afforded by the commen- 
tary of Kailuka. This worthy has shared the fate common 
to other echoliasts; for but little ie known of him and even 
that much is told by himself. The Pandits who “ care little 
for genuine chronology,” are noable to tell us his age or date, 
even whilst they name him with applause. Ie informa us 
that he waa a Brahman of the Varendra tribe, whose family 
had long been settled in Gour or Bengal, but that, with a view 
doubtless at greater acquirements in Sanskrit learning, he had 
fixed his residence at the sacred city of Denares. It ia due 
to the author of the code to state that he is never dishonestly 
obscure. Ile never Juboura to cive his worda gq double iater- 
pretation, which the evil-mioded mizht torture intv a aanction 
oreven a command, Wherever he enfureca a moral precept, 
or expounda the great laws of conscience, or denounces crime, 
or thunders againet gin, he is clear, straight-forward, and 
explicit. If in several passages his moral standard is lowered, 
thera is no effurt at diayuise. The fact ia avowed in the most 
frunk unblushioy manner. Whenever hia sentences are dark 
or vane, it ia when descending to eome frivolous obscrvancea, 
or when fixing the days and hours of a penance, or the number 
and species of devotional offerings, And when there is a 
doubt as to the proper fortnieht, or the lucky planct, when 
Pandita might differ as to the degrees of relationship or the 
amount of fine to be levied from the four clues seve- 
rally, Kalluka comes in, to settle the diapute and give currency to 
the right reading. Aided by Sir William Jones’ English, the 
un-oriental scholar may become acquainted with Bralunani- 
eal learning olmoat ax pure as if drawn fram the fountain 
head; and aided by Kalluka, the Sanskrit beginner will fad 
his labour smoothed whilst poring over the excellent Paria 
edition, whose title we have prefixed to this paper. 

Though not intending to touch on the merits of the San- 
skrit language in tlia paper, we may remark that the stylo of 
Manu throughout ia simple and expressive. Herc and thero 
perhaps it is tinged with rough and antiquated forma of ex- 

ion or mixed with sterling old couplots from the Vedas. 

nt itis void of all those endless alitcrations which ocour in 
the later writera. Worda ore yoked together no farther than 
ia consistent with the unchanging laws of Sanskrit euphony, 
and we have been unable to find throughout a single insi wee 
of that truly eastern conceit, a play upon worda or 4 pu. 
With every allowance for the tendency of Pandits and poeta 
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to engage in these absurdities, we ekould still have bean stag- 
gered on meeting them in the Institutes. A pun ooourriag 
in the grave Hindu code of law and morale would have 
created in us the same astonishment as if we had seen one 
in the last draft of a new act read before the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council. 

We here take our leave of the purely critical part of our 
subject, and return to topics of more general interest. Our 
first wish naturally ia to obtain some insight as to the particu- 
Jar part of the country where the law-piver resided, and 
though his private history or fortuncs are quite matter of 
fonjecture, be tella us in plain language and good geogra- 
phy, where a Brahman may lawfully reside. Tho first tand 
on which the conquerors set foot was that between the Saras- 
wati (Sareooty} and the Diishadwati (Cagear,) a tract to 
the north weet of Delhi, about sixty miles long by twenty 
broad, and termed Drahinavartta, or “that frequented by 
Goda.” This, however, was manifestly insufficient for the 
progressive spirit of Brahmani-m, and a larger ppace, com- 
prismea nearly all the North We-t Provinces, is set down as 
“ Brahmarsli,’ where the teachers of law and immemorial 
custom, may fix their dwelling place. Tn tho above grant 
are comprehended, Kurukshetra or Thannesar, the battle-field 
of India for ages, Surasena or Mathura, uot yet eclipsed by 
the neighbouring splendour of Akborabad, Panchala, or 
Kanyacubja, the modein Kanouj, and the time-honoured title 
of many an np-country Brahman, and lastly Matsya, by 
which both Pandits and European acholara understand thie 
districts of Rungpore and [inajpore, or those of north-eastern 
Bengal. In the above enumeration we thus get the whole 
country from a hundred miles north of Delhi down to the 
roy bordera of Lower Benzal, including Allahabad, Benarca, 

the greater part of Belar. J3ut Jest there sliould bo 
any doubi as to the extent of jurisdiction, when the tide 
flowed on, we are told immediutely after that the whole country 
between the Himalaya and the well-known Vindhya range, 
which run across the peninanla from east to west, is termed 
aryavartta, or “ the residence of respectable men:” and 
with a provision probably for the further spread of the re- 
Higion over the unconquered regions of the Dokhan, it is 
laid down that “the Innd on which the black buck naturally 

” differs from that of the Mlechhaa, and may be 
fit for sacrifice.” The above comprebensive denunciation 
may take in any thing from Bombay to Madras, or even 
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elsewhere,-the conqueror, or the sportsman, being at no loss 
to find, even in the spread of cultivation, the antelope atill 
grazing in Telingana or in several districta of Lower Bengal. 
The mention of Matsya, indicative of a region of fish, 
might almost justify the speculation, whether in the remote 
time of Mann, Lower Ben al was not an arm a the gen, 
vally filling up by an alluvial deposit, just as Herodotus 
describes the tian Delta to have been formed by tho 
yearly additions of the Nile. It might be asserted with show 
of reagon, that the waves of the occan then washed shores now 
some honired miles removed from their influence. But such 
inquiries would only excite while they failed to gratify an 
idio curiosity. We turn rather to the scenes over which we 
are confident that Manu’s laws held sway. The repeated men- 
tion of rocka, of mountains, of hill forts, of lions, of camela, ot 
battlea, of the men of Tudraprastha, rearing their tall forms in 
the vanguard,—tell us convincingly that we etand on Upper 
India. Allusions to the sea, to the musth of Choitra (March 
and April) being the best fer land expeditions, and that of 
Jyeslto (May and June) for the examination of boundarics, to 
rivera rolling onward to the great occan—tell ua no less indis- 
putably that we are dealing with Bengal. Referencea to dakota, 
thieves, and plunderers, apenk of a state pretty common to both 
divisions of the presidency. Dut turn to the cheracter of the 
people, for whom Manu’, Iawa were compiled, and retrospec- 
tively or by anticipation, voluincs could not describe more ac- 
curately the inhabitant of Bengal! The advantage over an 
enemy which is ever to be looked fur and never suffered to pags 
unimproved, the distrust with which a Raja sliould Jook on all his 
neighkkura: the encroachment on adjuining zemindaries lecalie~ 
eds the shuré or spirit seller with his unmistakeable fag * the 
wife jealously guarded and yet dishonouring the lusband: the 
Rnja’s servant demanding feca from all who come to him on busi- 
nessa: tho cruel puniehinent denounced against crimes of every 
day occurrence: the quarrela about inheritance: the trespagses 
of cattle and consequent dieputes: the hired workman refuein 
to perform his contract: the sensuality reigning from the King’s 
to the crowded bazar—by these and s few other like 
touches what author has ever so vividly pourtrayed the promi- 
nent featurca of Bengal and the besetting sins of the Bengali? 
Let us in imagination transfer oureelvea back to the time when 
the old Hindu customs had not been changed by the onward 
tide of invosion. Let us endeavour to forget that an Affghan 
king once reigned in Bengal: that Mussalman influence 
spread onwards to Daoos reached the borders of Arracan : 
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thst the Portuguese erected a church or a factory at Hagly, 
or that the Englishman traded at Govindpore and Cossimbazar ; 
let us isolate the, Hindu part of the population from the con- 
tact of Arabian and European agencies, and the Raja of Manu’s 
time stands out before us, in bright and vivid colours, the 
Zemindar of Bengal to-day. 

But it will be our endeavour to denicture some of the 
divisions of society in thoae old times, and premising that none 
of our readers are ignorant of the four great distinctions of 
caste, we commence at once with the King himself. The 
King, Raja, or Zemiadar, to use a modern expression, was the 
highest executive power in the state. Backed by the wize 
counsels and safe uoder the prayers of Brahmans, from his 
residence, protected either by natural or artificial defences and 
situated in a country favourable for agriculture, he must apply 
himeelf diligently to the welfare of hia aubjecta. [He 1s to “ draw 
up” hia revenue gradually as the sun draws up water during 
eight months of the year: as Indra rains during the remaining 
four, a0 must he rain gratificationa on hia people: as the wind 
pervades all creatures, so must he pervade every thing by 

id emissaries: as Yama judges the depzrted, ao must he 

unish offenders, Punishment of a “black hue and with a 

ming eye” advances, under his guiding hand, to destroy sin, 
that the stronger may not roast the weaker “like fish on a 
apit.” We may here remark, that the root badh ia capable of 
meaning cither “ binding” or slaying, and wherever fine in 
moncy ia not expressly specified, or death or the crucl punish- 
ment of amputation ordained for the offending member, the 
scholar ia leit in doubt as te how he should render the above 
term.* Probably the word was purposely employed in order to 
admit of severity and leniency as the case might require. But 
where special modes of correction are denounced some are 
barbarousaly cruel or impossible, and others pucrile, if capable 
of execution. Adulterers are to be put to death by “ Daimiens’ 
bed of steel:” goldsmiths who forge, to be cut to piecea by 
sharp razora: those who damage public roads, or fill up ditches, 
or obstruct water courses, or throw down gates, or destroy 
their neighbour's land-marks, are to bo punished some corpo- 

y, 8ome by banishment, and eome b . The breaker of a 
dund, is to be immersed under water for a considerable time : 
unskilful or infuriated drivers are to be fined: robbers to be put 
to death in public places: burglara to be maimed, and those 


* The term dadAga is given by Wilaon as “ deserving of death," but the root 
bach is capable of bearing both meaninge—~to bind ox to alay. ‘ 
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who have so little regard for the sanctity of Brahmang as to 
seize them by their locks or by the throat, must instantly 
have deep inciaions made in their handa!! But fines are pro- 

rtioned to the caste, and the Brahman invariably bears the 
ightest load. He pays fifty panas when the Kehetriya would 
ay « lrundred: he is fined where the Sudra would forfeit his 
ife. No amount of crime can ever sanction any injury to his 
person or property, and banishment is the worst sentence 
which the King’s anger can pronounce against him. 

We have discussed the eubject of punishment first, because 
it ia the great attribute of Manu’s King. He exercieee it 
without interference, guided only by the laws Insid down, and 
by the sense of expediency in time and place. But while he 
punishea offenders, he must not neglect his revenue, and thie 
subject, however complicated in the present day, is laid down 
in Manu with tolerable accuracy and clearness. It is now gene- 
rally agreed that at the time of the Decennial settlement we 
conferred on many zemindars righta which they pever enjoyed 
under the Musaulman rule. From the time of Akbar’s great 
revenue system, through all the eubsequont reigns, some 
of the revenues were paid in by a collector or farmer, but not 
a landholder as we at present understand the term. At firet we 
proceeded on thia system of collection—for which witness the 
atrocitics of Devi Sing and Burke’s memorable burst of elo- 
quence-~and then by a strange forgetfulness invested the col- 
lector with territorial rights. It is partly to this that we 
owe thoge manifold opinions which still prevail on the verata 
guestic, whose is the land? But it is tolerably certain on the 
other hand that the Rajas of Manu, and several of those in 
the days of Akbar, had certain defined righta as the Lords of 
the soil. The land indeed belonged to the man who cleared 
it from jungle, juet as the deer waa the prey of the hunter 
who struck it, Sut the surplus produce might be taken by 
the king in the various proportions of one-twelfth, one-eighth, 
or even one-fourth “without the incurrence of sin,” and be~ 
sides the usual payment in corn, there were a variety of 
collateral meang of increasing the revenue. Cattle, iewels, 
and gold were taxed at one-fiftieth: treea, fruits, honey, and 
other tithes of phalkar and bankar at one-sixth: leather and 
stone utensils at the same rate: fines, if realized, were the 
king’a: property recovered from theivea was subject to a valua- 
tion and of treasure trove, and minerals he might claim one- 


Tt ia not removed from the province of our inguiry to mark 
the different spirit with which the British regulations are 
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taid down. With the exception of the grest anlt tax, there is 
now scarce one direct import on the Faxuries Or necessaries 
of life. The opium duty is paid by the Chinese, not by the 
inhabitant of India: adnty on spirits, as taken by the Abkary 
laws, ia perhaps one of the most equitable in any scheme of 
taxation, provided the law tend not to the increase of intoxi- 
cation: and our land revenue is exacted on an average, taken 
From several districts, at the very moderate rate of one-twelfth 
of the crop. We derive no advantage from treasure trovo, but 
only claim a Govermnent share when the amount discovered 
exceeds the limit of one lakh of rupees. We have done our duty 
by the landheldere ina moderate assessment, ina just regard 
for their righta, real or supposed, and in a due preservation of 
all that relvion or prejudice has taught them to value. It re- 
inning for them to do their part in the work by 9 remission of 
unjust cooses and abwas, by carefol supervision of their 
agents, and by a firm but temperate nuthority over their 
ryote. Until the zemindars practically acknowlodge the impor- 
tance wf theae great truths, the country will atill remain under 
the sole infinence of Jawa, aud we all know the inutility of 
legea sine moribus, 

We need not enter into any long argument to prove that 
Tudia in Manvy’s daye waa subdivided into a number of petty 
kingdoms, or that the universal or even the partial supremacy 
of one monarch over the i¢st was unknown. This ie quite 
clear from the whole context. The duties of a king so ably 
described in the seventh book are evidently meant for a 
plicatinn to a number of petty subdivisions. They ore the 
production of one who had beon a little of camps aud courty 
and who possibly had assisted with his eounsela some Raja, 
great or small, in the catalorue of oxisting princea, The 
mention of forcign foes, troublesome neighbours, embuesicas, 
diplomatic arta, means of defence and attack, policy for the 
fimid and weak, and active meneures for the strong-—epeuk in 
convincing language of a divided empire where every man’s 
hand must be cocasionally raised against hia neighbour. The 
art of war fills a considerable space, and the time for marches, 
the order of march, the disposition of elephante, cavalry and 
foot, are clearly drawn out. But we strongly suspect that 
the Haja who abode by Manu’s guidance, woald soon hava 
admitted the truth of the historian’s remark, that battles fought 
and won by written tactics, equal the number of epic poema 
conatracted sccording to the rules of criticism. é provi- 
siona for eoldicra in battle are a singular proof of the absur- 
dities men fall into when they attempt things out of their 
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rovinee. Gifted Gilfillan inflicted a deal of nonsenso on 

averly, aa he walked beside hia horse, but talked sense when 
he touched on the legality of self-defence. Manu is sensible 
enough in his advice to the king, but ia ludicrous when he ad- 
vises the warrior as to his duties. Needlesa cruelty is reproved 
and humanity inculcated. So far allis good. No advantage over 
a foe is to be taken, and with such minutenese are the cautions 
laid down, that had they been capable of execution we will 
bo bound all battles in Manu’s day would have been as blood- 
leas aa the paper warfare of two excited authors. <A soldier 
‘calling to mind the duty of honorable men” muat nevar 
atrike with barbed weapons, nor from a car attack a man on 
foot, nor strike one without his coat of mail, nor one who ia 
naked, nor one fighting with others, nor one whese weapon is 
broken, nor a wounded man, nor a coward, nor one looking 
on, nor a fugitive, nor one whose long hair obstiucta tia sight, 
nor one who is tired or afflicted, nor one who gays, “I am 
thine:” and sc forth, But we will not pursne the absurd 
cateloguc any further. Was there no Hannibal among the men 
of Kurukshetra to stop this ranting Phormio by a well-timed 
rebuke ? 

The internal affairs of the kingdum might be delegated by 
the Raja to anbordinate officers. Over each villare was a 
headman, who himself was under the eye of a Lord of ten 
villages. He in fis turn looked upto a Lord of twenty, and 
placed over this last worthy, tha Lord of one hundred saw 
the Lord of a thousand, the only officer between himzelf and 
the king. Even ea far back as Manu do we find the traces of 
the subletting system! ail information of local occurrences, rob- 
beriea, affrays, waa to be transmitted in recular succession to 
the highest functionary of the above-named, and so similar 
are the precautions generated by similar states of society at 
different epochs, that on reading the above in Manu we can 
hardly divest ourselves of the notion that we are perusing 
a British regulation, applicable to the state of tho country in 
the last foity years. This concentration of local influences 
and sympathies in o village Government, has been one cause 
of preserving intact ina great meagure, the spirit of Hinduism, 
and of nallitying the innevations naturally consequent on 
Mussulman invasions and revolving dynasties. But it hea 
also had the effect of wrapping up the ryot in himself, It 
has quite taken away auy remnant of patriotism. It has, to 
nse the expressive language of a well-known official, aubeti- 
tuted the amor éusti, for the amor pafrie. It has brought 
the cultivator to look oo further than his own village, bis 
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own clump of bambus, his tank half covered with weeds, 
and it has made him the easy tool of the individual who 
for the time being happens to be the Hampden of the 
community. 

The idea generally suggested by the mention of Hindu 
society in Mann's time is that of a period when the well- 
known three classes of the Brahmans, the Kshetriya and the 
Vaieya, triumphed in the degradation of the conquered Sudra. 
And undoubtedly it was the aim of the compiler to afford but 
little relief to the Sudra’a low estate. A few concessions here 
and there, are bowever granted him by policy. Compare his 
condition with that of tho slaves of antiquity, and all will 
allow that he was much better off. Tie was not a chattel of 
the state, like the Spartan Helot. Ile was never treated with 
that savage ferocity which befell the Roman captive, or debased 
ike the domestic slave at Athena. THe was never wantonly 
butchered to make an Indian holiday, or intoxicated that 
the young Brahmachari might contract an horror of drunken- 
peas from the sieht. There were no laws againet his emigra- 
tion, He might fix hia residence wherever he chose. Ile 
might sacrifice, provided he abstained fiom reading the Veda. 
He was forbidden to receive the sacred investiture, but atill 
once or twice we have allusions to Sudraa wearing the marks 
of the twice-born, and to kingdoms where there were no 
Brahmans (i. e. where conquest had not yet apread), and which 
owned a Sudra population and king. On the whole the 
Sudra could not have been much worae off than many of the 
husbandmen in Bengal at the present day, nor do we read of 
anything indicative of jealousy from the ruling classes, which 
Iniviit neceasitete measures as horrible as the famous one 
mentioned by Thucydides, when some two thousand Helots, 
whose manliness of character rendered them objects of fear to 
the Spartan Government, suddenly vanished from the face 
of day, and were forgoffen in an onblictte, or some other capaci- 
ous engine of death, 

But whether we agree to or dissent from the opinion that 
the Sudras were the conquered Aborigines of India, it must 
not be supposed for a moment that the rigid barriers between 
the castea were never relaxed. We have minute rules laid 
down for the conduct of the mixed classes and elaborate 
definitiona of their properties and names. We have Brahmans 
intermarry’ng with Sudrag, and Kshetriyaa with Brahmanis: 
we hear of kaiverta employed in catching fish and karavaras 
cutting leather. We are stunned with the uncouth appella- 
tions of Bhurjacantucas, and Pushpadas, of Dhigvanos, and 
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Ayogavas, of Jhalla, Malla, Puconga, and Kukkutava. But 
there is hope even for the most degraded. By extreme 
devotion they may rise to the higher class, or by the 
reverse, sink, A Sudra may become a Brahman, and a 
Brahman descend to the state of n Sudes, A Brahman may 
subsist by mercantile purenits, and it may be interesting 
to the Rothschild Babds of Caleutta to know that their 
present usurious rate of intercat ig aanctioned by the high 
authority of their great legislator. Several rules are men- 
tioned in order to fix the rate. The lowest ig one in eighty, 
or one and a quarter per cent. in the month, equivalent to 
fifteen per cent. a year. Even thia exceeda the old Roman 
rate of the waura erntesima, or twelve per cent. per annum. 
But in the very next verse Shylock rises in his demands. He 
may take twenty-four er cent, per annum from a Brahman, 
thirty-six ditto from a Kehetriya, and axty from a Vaisyo 
“ without incurring grievous sin.” Any thing beyond the last, 
we are gravely told, ia usurious, and at no time should the in- 
terest be more than sufficient to double the debt ! 

We have gone into this part of the Institutes more minutely, 
because from traits like these che reader can best judge of the 
whole atateof society. At every etep we are reminded of what 
we see and hear around us now: of the unchanging Toryism 
of the Hindu: of a forward state of civilization and of prime- 
val burbariem: of intellect rising to lofty aims and dropping to 
captious bhair-splitting on the most worthless of speculations. 
Let us turn to the great event of an Hindu’s life—his marriage 
—nand the peculiarity we allude to ig marked with lines broad 
and deep. By cight different ways the nuptial tie nay be 
fastened. Manu tells us that a difference of opiniun prevailed 
amongst wise men og to their legality, but Ae annctions all with 
the exception of two. One, the Asura, ia profaned by the gifts 
which the bride’s father receivea from Vis son-in-law: the 
second, or Paisacha, é& nothing more or lesa in plain language 
than violation accomplished by deceit. But of the six which 
he sanctions, to how many can the word marriage be applied ? 
But four may be termed blameless, and we read with plea- 
sure the description of the bridegroom learned in the Vedas 
and the bride decked with ornaments, of the orthdox gift of 
a pair of kine, and the blessing pronounced by the inther 
4 may both of you perform conjointly the duties of life.” It is 
due to the legislator to state that he puts a certain veto on all 
but these fuur, and condemna the remaindor either expressly 
or by the inducements of interest. Two we have remarked 
on above. Cy’ the remainder, one, the Gandharva, ia simple 
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rohatitation, and the other the Rakehasa or demonigeal, ia 
described as that where the maiden ia seized by force from her 
hougae, weeping and calling for aid, her friends and relations 
having been wounded or killed, and their residence broken 
open! yet by law, we are told, this marriage is permitted to the 

shetriya—not commanded, it ja true, but legalised with all 
the graye sanction which the word Dharma can give. Can 
any arguments plead in more convincing language, or prove 
more demonstratively that the society fur which Manu wrote, 
was daily marked by rapine, lawlessnesa, and the rule of might? 

Hera we muet pot pass over the glimpses given us of the 
general estunation in which the female sex were held. Woman, 
even then, was vilificd and degraded. Ler personal beauty 
ig judged by the gross standard of eastern taste: hor moral 
qualitica are ect down as altogether deficient. At no period 
of life can she sim at independance. Sucecssively her father, 
ber husband, and her sons wwuat bear sway, Uoudchold duties 
are the noblest aims to which she can aapire, and the satiatie~ 
tion of hor ninster, her only legitimate praise. But there is 
no passage in the whele of the book which Brahmanical 
dexterily could possibly twit into a sanction of the rite of 
Sati The prior decease of the linsband is contemplated, 
and rules are clearly laid down fur the conduct of hia widow. 
Some women Jiad married ngain—witneas the term parapurvé 
--but such was not the path which the good wife might pursue. 
She muet remain true to her vow im the energetic Jappuage of 
Dido, and with more enduring constancy : 


Ie meos, primus qui me sibj junsit, amores 
Abetulit: alle habeat secum, servetque sepulero. 


But even under this ernshing despotism woman vindicated 
her natural mghte. Females, we are told, can keep not only 
fools, Lut also the wiee in sulijection. A wise man, therefore, 
must never be unguarded in the presence of the ecx. The 
distinction Isid down between the frailties of man and those 
of women would at first seem almost unparalleled. The Brah- 
man, on the deccage of hia wife, may marry again, and while 
alive, though devoid of good qualities and even enamoured of 
other women, must be reverenced “ asa god” by his patient, 
uncomplaining, wife. But we know too well how these and 
similar distinctions are maintained in very different stntes of 
eociety. How unequal is the sentence pronounced by the world 
on the conduct of the faithless wife and of the unfaithful 
huaband! How unjust that verdict which excludes the one 
irrevocably from the circle of social intercourse, and exalts 
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the other, even whilst it seema to disapprove! How different 
the feelings with which most fathers of familiea would look 
on the unchaste daughter and the unchaste son! It eurely 
cannot be without the province of the writer to remark on 
the couventionalities and allowances by which the world lias 
contrived to fritter away the divine law. Whilet we reflect 
with pleasure on the higher standard by which moet of our 
social and domestic reintions are teated, we must also confess 
that we have too often substituted the forgery of the world 
for the stamp of Heaven’s mint. 

We have thus lightly sketched the principal features of 
Hindu society, relative to the king and hia duties, the nature 
and objects of punishment, the sourcea of revenue, and the 
respect paid to women. Lut several points on the code 
remain to be noticed. The whole of India was subdivided 
into at least half a dozen sovereiyntice, to each and all of 
which Manu’s lawa were applicable. Precepts and examples 
of former monarchs are appealed to, but it ia remarkable that 
we have nothing drawn from the authority of the great heroes 
of the Mahabharat. Neither Pandun or Kuru is named. 
here is no allusion to the sacrifice of Yudhiatira in proof of 
aniversal sway, to the weighty mace of Bhima, or the uner- 
ring bow of Arjuna. And yet kinga and hely sagea are 
quoted in every book. One snge is mentioned to justify 
the slaughter even of cowa in time of famine: another to 
legalies the cating of human flesh in similar difficulties. Some 
are quoted toe show that women, if united to highborn men, may 
attain great houour: some to prove that oaths may lawfully 
be eworn in court. Mention is made of one king, Vena, who 
attempted to abolish the barriera of caste, and partially suc- 
ceeded to the horror of Brahmans, and the approbation of philan- 
thropista, and here and there we have an allusion to a name fami- 
liar to the readera of the Mahabharat, Lut atill no appeal to any 
of ite prominent charncters or to those of tho Ramayan, 
Bharadwaja ia mentioned by Manu as o great sage, and the 
Mahabharat telle us that he dwelt at “Ganaa’s gato,” the 
modern Hurdwar, “lighly to be reverenced and firm to his 
vow.” The absence of the Mahabharat heroes as remarked 
above, ia the more astonishing when we recollect how apposite 
were their examplea to reprove or instruct. How well under 
their great precedents could the law-giver have enforced the 
beauty of kingly or womaly virtues! Ilow might the loving 
Sekontala been quoted as a pattern of motherly affection or 
matronly pride! How well could the national vice of gammg 
been condemned by the adventures of Nala and hie partner, or 
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by the bavishment of the Pandus themselves! How would the 
evil king have trembled at the name and fate of Duryodhana! 
how could the reward of disinterested virtue be more effectually 
held up to adiniration than in the story of Yudhistira’s trials and 
final beatitude ! 

We are well aware that the vagueness of Hindu Chrono- 
logy, and the difficulty of assigning a certain date to king and 
sage, preclude us from paren any reasonable hypothesis on 
the above remark. But atill the absence of any references to 
the gront war of the Kurus and Pandus, or to the expedition of 
Roma, is worthy of notice, aud has not, so far as we are aware, 
been taken up y any of the great orientalists. The great war 
is said to have taken place fifteen hundred years B. C., and as re- 
garde the probable time of Manu, we have availed ourselves of the 
satisfactory reasoning of Elphinstone, whe placew him about nine 
hundred B. C. or almoat co-temporary with [lomer and Hesiod. 
Sir William Jones, whilst plunged in an inextricable labyrinth 
of lunar and soler dynasties and Manwautaras, alao coneludes 
that the Jaws of Manu could not have received their pre- 
scnt form more than three thousand yeara aco. The difference 
then between his catimate and that of Elpinetone, will not be 
more than somo three centuries—a yery alight disagreement 
when we consider the length of the period computed, and the 
difficulty of elucidating any thing eatisfactury from the pueri- 
lities of Hinda dates. Hut whether we abide by Jones or 
Elplinstone, we muat claim for Maun’a society some of the 
advantages of civilized life, and the exact cheracteristics of 
modern Bengal now. We have allusions to roads and carriages, 
to inundationa and travelling by boats in the rains, mention 
of regular ferry boaty and ghats, of rice and of Judge, rules for 
the regulation of market priccs and bazar cuatoma and a care- 
ful enumeration of the divisions of inheritance, and in fact the 
whole department of Civil Law. 

Although we do not intend to po far into the questions 
of subdivision in property, yet we will state briefly the 
eizhtecn titles under which cases were tried in Court. 1. 
Debt on loans. 2. Deposita 3. Sale without owneraliip. 
4. Partnership. 6. Subtraction of what has been given. 6. 
Non-payment of wages. 7. Non-performance of contract. 
&, Purchase and sale. 9. Disputes between master and ser- 
vant, 10. Disputes about daries. 11. Assault. 12. 
Abusive language. 13. Theft. 14, Robbery. 15. Adultery. 
16. The duties of man and wife. 17. Inheritance. 18. Gam- 
ing. It will be seen by this that Criminal end Civil law 
are unaccountably mixed up. Of tha eighteon heads, the 
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eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth are clearly cri- 
minal in every age and code, But in India such 19 the 
necessity for summary proceedings that other heads at the 
present day have been put under the cognizance of the 
criminel suthoritics, cither in acccordance with the Mahom- 
medan law, or by [ritish foresight. By the former, adultery 
may be punished criminally, provided the injured husband 
consent to be prosecutor: any contest for boundaries, great or 
small, may be determined by the invaluable Act IV. of 1840, 
and the non-payment of wages or hire, or the non-performance 
of contract, up to a certain limit, and indeed most of the deal- 
inca between master and servant find a speedy eolntion under 
the excellent Regulation known os VIE. of 1818. It cannot be 
without our province to notice resemblances such as the above, 
the effect of n state of society where tho most opposite and irre- 
concileable features are interiningled, 

We have before remarked on the nature and mode of pr- 
nishient when treating of the divisiona of the country, and 
the executive power of kings. The following cursory 
view of the courts will but serve to illustrate our Renern! pic- 
ture. The king might decide afew causes himself, probably 
under the large village tree, like the Deborah of ancient writ, 
or the Velleda of the Germans. But os he cannot inspect 
every thing himself, three Lralmana with «a fourth, “ very 
learned in the Vedas.” are appointed by him to form a court 
er assembly of Braluna. tie most frequent casea seem to 
be those of debt or ownership, and as usual in enatern coun- 
tries several classea of persons are excluded from giving ovi- 
dence at all Relationship, enmity, conviction of crime, 
disease, childhood, age, deep lenrning, seclusion from the world, 
insanity, intoxication, and violent passions, disqualily a wit- 
ness from the firet. But this stringency ie relaxed on failure 
of legal evidence. Women may be witnesses for women, and 
the testimony of old and young, and of those excluded aa in- 
terested parties, may be taken, guaatum vaicat, in almost an 
case. License is not even granted to the prejudico whi 
natives of the better sort ontertain to this day against appcar- 
ing in court. Nay! the appearance of wise ond good men 
is even commanded. By great Rishis or eagea, we are told, 
and even by deities themselves haye judicial onths been 
taken, and Vasishts when accused by Viswamitra “of esting 
a hundred sons,” (so saya the commentary of Kalluka) took 
an oath before king Sudaman to clear himself of the aceusa- 
tion. The rites of ordeal were also allowed. The criminal 
might hold blazing fire, or dive under water for a prolonged 
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eriod, or touch the heada of his wife and children: and if 
fire would not burn or water drown, or no speedy calamity 
ensued to hia family—he waa declared free from taint. Gene- 
rally speaking all the classes seem to give evidence without 
exemption even to the favoured race. A Brahman is adjured 
by hia veracity, a Kahetriya by hia chariot or loree, and by hie 
weapons, a Vaiaya by his cow, hia corn, and hia money, and a 
Sudra by all his sins. 

Considering the prevalence of perjury in India now, we are 
naturally anxious to know how it was looked upon by the 
law-giver. Here we are fortunately aided by a full and com- 
plete enunciation from which two opposite conclusiona may be 
drawn. Our readera ahall decide which seema most based on 
probability. At first thare ia no license held out to the slight- 
eat deviation from truth All the powers of oratory are sum- 
moned to deter the witness from the least admission of falee- 
hood. All the horrore of future tranamigrations into the vileat 
ereatures, ail the calamities of disense, huuger, and wretched- 
ness, all the pains of « miserable cxistence in this ife ond of 
avenging tormenta in the next, arc hurled at the head of the 
perjured witness, On the other hand exalted fame in this 
world, end happiness in a future, reverence ayen from Bratuna 
himself and the approving glances of those shadowy spirits 
who haunt the wincda, the waters, and the firmament, are pro- 
mized to the man who shall speak the truth. He who is not 
at variance with Yuma, the judge of departed souls, with Vai- 
vaswata, the punishing Deity, or with that incomprehensible 
geniug who resides in the heart, has no need of expiation on 
the plains of Kuru or by the waters of Ganga. He who offends 
the internal soul, “ inan's best witnees,” losea the fruit of 
every good act, is punished with the torture reserved for 
child-murder and the slaughter of Brahmans, destroys 
the lives of those nenrest and dearest to him, and deacends 
himeclf to the lowest depths of Naruka. But in the very 
teeth of these awful outpouringa of offended juatice, si 
by side, as it were, with these terrible sentences of retribution, 
we have that conventional morality which Manu seems to have 
conceded to the hardness of the times. Still further we have 
numbera of those alluaions, which from their vary nature and 
spontancousnéss seem to us more convincing than the delibe- 
rate reproof of Law, A man speaking falsely from a motive of 
Dharma in some cases, shall not be excluded from Swargn. 
“ Sach evidence is termed the apeech of the Goda!!!” Itie bat 
fair to state, that this permission seems based on a feeling of 
tenderness to all life rather then in the preservation of a Brah- 
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man. Where truth would procure the death of any onc of the 
four classes—and here, be it remarked, they are mentioned in 
inverted order, the Sudra firat and the Brahman last—falaehood 
muet be apoken, and it is even praised. We lcave our readers 
to imagine the frequency with which this permission was both 
used and abused. ut this is not the sole ovidence of de- 
pravity in judicial proceedings. We have mention of plaintiffs 
who vary from their statements, who deny what they had juet 
beforo admitted, disclaim the very witnesses they have sum- 
toned, or converse with and inatruct them out of Court: who 
refuse to answer when questioned, or who leave the Court 
without finishing the case. We have specific amcrcementa for 
witnesses who meet with any calamity within ecven days after 
giving evidence, rules for guidance in cases of contradictory 
testimony, allusions to the suppressio vert, and precautions for 
the reversal of judement when falec evidence shall be aftor- 
warda proved. The contemplation of the above passages, 
which we have brought together out of the eighth book, haa led 
some orientalista to conclude that perjury was much less pre- 
valent in former times than it is now: and an historian as dis 
tinguished and unprejudiced ag Is]phinstone eeems to hint that 
he acquiesces in thts opinien.* But with the utmost reepoct for 
such an authority, the inference we draw is exactly the reverse. 
The hich price set on truth is surely a proof of its rarity. On 
the other hand Ilistory, aud especially the History of Laws in 
every aga and country teaches us but too well how ineffectual is 
immoderate stringency to check crimes of every day occurrence, 
and yet how certain it ia that heavy punishments are never 
denounced but when the offence ia frequent. Were forgery or 
sheep-stealing ices common in England when punished capi- 
tally? Was the offence of breaking machinery in the manufac- 
turing districts put down by the sentence for whose abolition 
excellent Romilly eo earnestly strove? IIas perjury ceas- 
ed altogether in our native courta, has it been one whit 
lesa prevalent, in the teeth of the regulation which visita it 
with nine years’ imprisonment? We need hardly multiply 
examples or search any further the codes of ancient or modern 


* Vol. I p 60. Elphinstone saya—" From theses pasenges it hos been assumed 
that the Hinds law gives ao direct sanction to perjury, and to this has been as- 
eribed the prevalence of falas evidenon “hich is commento men of all religions in 
India: yet ere is more apace (the italics ace aura) devoted in this code to the 

# evidence than to that of cay offer cris, and the offence is de- 
Nouneed in termes ab anful as has ever been applied to it Inany European treative 
either of religion ot of law." Ilow different are Manu'a thnnders to the simple 
“Thon shelt not bear felse witness against thy neighbour" ofthe Jewivh Law! 
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jaw. Manu's tremendous judgments and his lax morality, 
his energetic hatred of the crime, and his multiplied allusions to 
ita frequency, seem to us the outpourings of a mind naturally 
elevated but yielding to the preesure of a vicious atate of 
society. The law-giver endeavoured to deter by the awfulnesa 
of hig sentence, but felt all the time the emptiness of his 
efforts. There is no one more remarkable feature in the 
length and breadth of the code than this painful hankering 
after the ideal good in the midst of vileneas and degra- 
dation. 
lt hag seemed to ua unnecessary to go into the rules of 
inheritance, or the particular arrangements between man and 
wife. The code, it may be observed, is etill the basis of 
Hindu law on the former intricate question. The wife still 
retains her stridkan under ita authority, and the childless 
father adopts, but the five great achoola (Bengal, Mithila, or 
north Behar, Beneres, the Mahratta, and the Dravira, or south 
of the Peninaula,) have eatablished their own readings, and 
the admitted excellence of the original has been spun out 
under the pretence of improvement into endless modifications, 
We have given our deliberate opinion of the depradation 
of Manu’s society, and it would therefore be unjust not to 
iva a picture of the morality which the law-giver would fein 
ave established. It is more quiescent than active: it would 
rather have all sentient beings free from pain, than behold a 
few individuals engaged in a courae of benevolence to others. 
But there is no lowering of the standard of conscience to the 
pure and learned Brahman: the trrpéyeres, or “ four-cornered” 
man, whose vision was ever floating before the eyea of the 
sage. Repentance lies not in fanciful meditation but in absti- 
nence from sin: the highest praise is not worldly honour or 
attendance on the king, but devotion joined with knowledge 
of the Vedas, There are no traces in the code of that struggle 
for eupremacy between the Brahmanical and military orders, 
in which tradition givea the victory to the former. The king, 
though bound to promote the happiness of Brahmans, is in- 
vested with all the awful attributes which religion can beatow. 
In wielding the exesutive power he can do no wrong. The 
rabmen may wait in his council chamber and inetruct the 
youthful sovereign in the acience of politics but his eternal or 
even worldly honour sinks far beneath the reward held out to 
the austere acholar, For him a radiant body and an etherial 
form are prepared; but for thia, while on earth, all that tempt the 
eye, or offend the ear, or inflame the senses, must be carefully 
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shunned. He must know his own happiness, and his own 
sorrow : he js born alone: he lives alone, and like the conssien- 
tious Pascel alone he diea.* He must honour his father and 
hia mother: the hand of liberality to the meanest mortal 
must never be stayed, but a large company at a sacrificial 
eupper is no evidence of genuine holiness: all vain fancies 
and undignified exertions are banished : agrerable falsehood and 
digagreable truths must not be uttered, and in an almost 
christian spirit, he must refrain from what is lawful, 
should it be offenstve to others. Were and there the reasons 
for moral conduct are given, and they are such as, we 
will be bound, could only occur to the perverted ingenni- 
ty of a Brahman. The vice of intoxication must be avoid- 
ed—-not because it is repugnant to morality or to natoral 
ropriety, not because it ia degrading and loathaome, not 
Because while intoxicated a man may unwittingly commit 
erime—but because without the full possession of his senses 
a Brahman may chance ¢o tread on something very impure / 
These however are exceptions, and due praise must be awarded 
to the scrupulous fear with which all temptation must be 
shunned. Those of our readers who have locked on one of 
the contemptible native exhibitions, termed xanéches, ma 
readily underetand why the young Brahman must shut his 
ears againat the twang of musical instruments and avert his 
eyes from the wretched beings who move about in the mis- 
ealled dance. 

There are two great dangers into which men are apt to 
fallin estimating any one new branch of study, especially 
the study of Oriental literature. It is perhapa necessary to 
add that the first ia an undue reverence which bows obsequi- 
ously before eastern impurities and violations of good taste, 
the second an equally undus contempt for all that Hinda or 
Mussulman antiquities can present. Those who fall inte 
the first error busy themeelvea in diecoyvering benutiea in their 
author which never existed: discern civilization in the midat 
of barbarism and elezauce in grosaness, and realize the fiction 


@ Jt is curlons to compare Pascal's heartielt and bitter exclamation! Je mourrai 
sual, and Keble’s elegant versification of the above sentiment with the Hindo sage, 


Eeble ssye— 
’ Why ehoold we falat end fear to live elone 
Bore all alone, wo Heaven hes will'd, we die. 
Not even the tenderest heart, and next our uwo 
Xnowas half the reagona why we mile or sigh,” 


Manu (Book IV. Sloke 240) has—*'a aentlent being is born alona: alone Ae dies. 
slone he enjoys what hag been well done by himscif: alone what has been ainfully 
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of the golden age in the chaotic elements of rudo primeval 
society. ero ia no repressing the enthusiaam of these 
gentlemen. Like Puff, they would fix the temple of Hygeis 
in the very Fens of Lincolnshire, and, it muat be owned, that 
we look on them with something of the feeling with whick 
Hector Mclntyre saw his uncle accord o gift to the old 
woman who had asked for it in genuine Teutonic. Thoae who 
fall into the second mistake, might be very worthy of pardon in 
England, but we are not so sure that they may be exempt from 
censure in Indis. Nothing that we have written is intended to 
foater s disregard for oriental antiquities of real value, or to deter 
the gifted scholar from giving to the world his explorings in 
caves, or medals, or manuscripts, Nay, we acknowledge our- 
selves under a debt to those who put before va without undue 
partiality their just conclusions in an available shape. But the 
voice of caution must not be withheld. Weare not to waste 
time about frivolities which interest none bué their founders, 
or ceremonies never performed at all, or performed only by a 
selest few. We must act his exact worth on the Hindu, 
and we do not deny him a considerable advance in eome 
departments of poetry. He excels in tender feeling and in 
delineating the aofter poasions. He is skilfal in partial group- 
ing and in detail, but he ia wanting in freedom and manliness 
or in grand resulta. This estimate of his poetry, which the 
best orientalists have allowed just is equally applicable to that 
civilization whence it sprung. A number of intricate rules 
were promulrated for individuals. Individuals disregarded 
them, and there was nothing to secure the general happiness of 
society, In detail Manu’s society was periect, but in system 
it was wanting. It overlooked great and glaring wrongs in 
the mor.’ and political landsenpe to match at atomic specks. 
It created difficulties for the purpose of overcoming them. It 
aimed at what was almost incomprehensible even in theory, while 
it neglected many deficiencies very capable of practical amelio- 
ration. Lhe conclusion at which every impartial reader of 
Mant must arrive ia that he reads a set of lawa and moral rules 
applicable to a very mixed state of cociety, where evil influences 
ponderate, the whole compiled by a mind of the genuine 
du cnet,—with all its characteristic failings, but etill endow- 
ed with much that is excellent, and retaining the glimpzes of 
light which those might retain who travelled eastward ofter 
the great confusion of tongues, 

Our views are, we are aware, incapable of mathematical 
proof, but equally so are the estimates of those who see 
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nothing but order and moral beauty in Manu. And the 
whole experience of Llistory, the deliberate reasonings of 
those who bring disunited and seemingly incongruous facta 
to convergé on one ultimate object, are, wa submit, on our 
wide. If we do believe that of two atandards, the one rigi 
and the other lax, mankind are naturally wont to choose the 
former : that with manifold concessions to the ed harsh~ 
nesa of the times, soctety will persist in wilfully following a 
severe and unbending rule: that, in short, the heavy burden 
is voluntarily sustained when the light and easy may be borne 
=-we forfeit History’s most valuable lessons and solemn warn- 
ings, and at this rate from Juvenal’s sixth eatire may deduce 
a perfect picture of moral loveliness and truth. 

In our estimate of Manu not only is there nothing which 
militates against general History, but also nothing at all in- 
copopatible with Hindu History itself. For the whole scope 
and aim of the Brahmanical laws, begin with, centre and end 
in the Hindu. All external influences are carefully excluded, 
and the elements of scciety must be sought for only from 
within. One great example of a nation thus wrapped up in 
iteelf is already at hand in the Chinese: ancther as certamly 
presents iteclf in the Hindu. Both from different motives 
avoided intercourse with other nations: both suffered innova- 
tions from the Tartar and the Mussulman, and both have 
lasted for aome three thousand years ag little changed from 
their original condition na ia well possible in the nature of 
thinga, Aasthe Hindo is now, so was he in the days of Manu: 
with more, perhaps, of intellectual power fier, but ever 
wasting it on unworthy objects: mistaking subtlety for grasp 
of mind and the sensual for beauty. Considerable intellect 
power in individuals is not incompatible with a lawless and 
unfixed state of society. The poet or the locician might rest 
under the patronage of hia Raja and give lustre to the palaces 
of Ujayina or Kanubjya, while the country all around was 
barbarous and i-governed. While we maintain that the Hindu 
wad never more olvilized—taking civilization in ita most 
extended yiews——never one whit more pure in worality or 
more elevated in his national aime than now, we admit that 
his intellectual powers have undergone considerable deteriora- 
tion. We a hardly be required to prove the latter 
of our assertion which is sufficiently attested by the original 
works in the great ocean of Sanskrit hterature, and the present 
absence of all originality or invention. For the former we 
are content to be judged by what we havo written, and 
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by thoee readers who will give the Institutes a deliberate 


We can judge from states of society nearer home and con- 
nected with our own daily experience, how fatal is the 
distinction between principles and practice, Where principles 
are avowsdly lowered, will the practice of men rise high, 
when we see it descend even where principlea are lofty ? 
from the experience of eighteen hundred years the Christian 
historian knows but too well how vast is the distinction between 
the society in which he moves, and that which ita Divine 
Founder would have established on earth, He knows, even 
whilst rejoicing in the social benefits of Christianity, how far 
we sre yet from that mysterious union between Church and 
State, when “the kingdoms of the earth aball become the king- 
doms of the Lord.” 

We must now take our leave of the Code, with the simple 
assurance to our readera that we have made no one aingle 
deduction which is not based on the plain unaltered text. 
The allusions moreover have been mostly taken from those 

ges where the meaning was incapable of bearing two 
constructions. Here and there we allow it, a prohibition in 
strong language has been taken as evidence that the thing 
robibited was in existence. Our deductions may be wrong, 
bt ths premises have been carefully surveyed. We have 
atriven te do justice, as far as lay in our power, to thia, in 
geome parta, the most worthless, in others, the most precious, 
monument of all Hindu antiquity. 

But the above considerations lead us by no unnatural 
tranaition to the contemplation of the native of Bengal oa he 
ia to-day. With a Code like the above combining much that is 
pasaively good, with much more that is actively vile: with a 
system of duties carefully guarded againet all innovations: with 
a society in which stagnation is lauded and advancement 
condemned: with all the worst slements of Toryism deep 
fixed in his temperament, the Hiudu has come down to us, 
dlowly deteriorating, and aga race worn out and epent: incapa- 
ble of revivification from any principles within and as yet com~ 
paratively insensible to the few impressions tendered from 
without. What quickening power, unless sound Education 
may avail uz, shall ever present the Bengali with something 
of bat urity and manliness which he vainly imagines himself 

ve 
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Art. V.--1. Corrected Report of the Debate tn the House of 
Commoas, in June 1845, on the State of New Zealand, 
London, 1845. 

2. Fapers relative to the affairs of New Zealand: correspor- 
dence with Lizuienant Governor Grey in 1845-46. Present- 
ed fo both Houses of Parliament by Her Majesty's command, 
1846. 

3. New Zealand Journal; Extra Number. London, May 
1846. 


4. Recent Correspondence between Her Majeaty’s Government 
and the Directors of the New Zealand Company. London, 
June, 1846. 

5. Observations on the climate of New Zealand, by William 
Stoainson, Esq, London, 1840. 

6. New Zealand and the New Zealanders, By Ernest Dief- 
JSenbach, M. D., Naturalist to the New Zealand Company. 
London, 1841. 


7. Scheme of the Colony of the Free Church of Scotland at 
Otago in Nem Zealand, Glasgow, 1845. 

& Documents relating to the stte of the Scotch Settlement in 
New Zealand, 1845, 


9, Arrangements for the Establislonent of the Settlement at 
Gtago, 1846. 

10. A letter from Captain Cargill to Dr. Aldcorn, on the Free 
Church Cotony at Otago, 1847. 

Il. First Report of the Directors of the New Zealand Com- 
pany. London, May, 1840. 

12. Letters from Settlers and Labouring Emigrants in New 
Healand, London, 1843. 

13. information relative to New Zealand, compiled for the use 
of Colonists. By Join Ward, Esq. Fourth edition, London, 
1845, 

14. Twenty-second Report of the Directors of the New Zea- 
land Company. May, 1847. 


Ir is impossible to contemplate the subject of Coloniza- 
tion, which affecta so many vital interests of the empire, or 
feel astonishment that ite thorough examination should so long 
have been postponed in an age when our constitutional princi- 
ples and policy have been scrutinized in almost all other depart- 
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mente of Government. To open up, or gradually create, 
new markets for our home manufactures—developing new 
sources of supply for the raw materiala; to provide that large 
and increasing of our population which finds muitable eup- 
port in the mother-country difficult or impossible, with a bome 
where honest industry may enaure its fair reward under the 
protection of British Law; to augment tho authority and to 
guard the interests of Britain and the British name, and as it 
were, to diffuse over the whole carth, the benignant influence 
of her language, her acionce, her arts, and above all of her frea 
civil and religious institutions—these are the direct objecta 
which the British Statesman has hod to contemplate when 
legislating for her wide-spread colonies. 

et, how Jamentably has our Logislation ever failed, as by a 
fatality or fatuity, in attaining any one of those t ends! 
Tt must be admitted as a melancholy fact, that with all our 
boast about an “empire upon which the sun never sete"—we 
have not even yet one siugle colony sufficiently attractive to 
emigrants. ‘Though impelled from home by narrow or fast- 
failing income, and though possessing in lis own nature no 
amall love of enterprize and adventure—the would-be British 
emigrant may look anxiously around the globe. and eyeing 
every distant colony where flies the banner of his country— 
from the Canadas round to the furthest Pacific.—see but a 
hard and sorry choice of ills before him, attractive only to 
one who ia already on the eve of still greater trials if he 
remain where he it. The DGritish emigrant and his family are 
necessarily a mournful, sad-spirited group of unwilling exiles; 
or if they are ever otherwise, it is a moral certainty that they 
are 80, because they are the dupes of some false hopes, or the 
victims of some atrociously fraudulent scheme certain to hur! 
them are long into ruin and deapair, 

But before we go further, we would beg in a few words to 
justify ourselves for touching on this theme at all. Intending, 
aa we do, to limit our consideration of it at preacut, to its connec- 
tion with New Zealand,—and that with a special practical refer- 
ence of it to our countrymen in India—we trust the perfect sui- 
tableness of the subject to our pages will appear; and if we 
can but engage our reader’s attention through some introduc- 
tory paragraphs of necessary explanation, we shall hope to 
reward his toil by then presenting eome views and facts 
which may be new to him, and may possibly affect deep and 
directly even his future plang of ifs for himeeclf an for his 


q- ; 
If it may be said that no department of British Government 
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lias been so grievously mismanaged for some agea back aa the 
Colonial——it inay algo be said, and with atill greater confidence 
in the truth of the assertion, that of all our ill-governed cole- 
nica, New Zealand has been the very worst. 

But a now era at lencth dawns on those scancs; and aa the 
art of ruining a colony had been displayed here in ite utmost 
eonceivable foree, short of a catastropha—so it happcus, that 
these beautiful ielanids are now the first fair field in which « 
reformed system iy ahout to be applied. 

Tho New Zealand Company is probably known hy namic to 
ail our readers. Jt is an inatitution bearing a Joyal Charter, 
and combining in its managerial and proprictary bodies a larger 
amount of influence, (using that term in reference to high per- 
rounl character, wealth, rank and talent,) than porhaps any 
other joint-stock Company in the empire. No leas than 
twelve ont of its twenty-four Directors, are distinguished 
Members of Parliament; and tho lst includes also a mumber 
of names of men who held tle very foremo-t rank in the fore- 
most commercial city in the world. The history of this re- 
markable Company eiuce its formation, ia identien! with that of 
the Colony. 

The object for which the Company was cetablighed, is stated 
aa followa in the first Prospectus which it prblished, in May 
1839, “Fhe purchase rand improvement of waste land in 
‘ Now Zcaland has been already carried on to a grent oxtent 
nnd with much advantage by missionaries and othera who 
have ecttled in the country, a3 wellags hy persons residing 
in the adjacent Australian Colowies; and such an operation 
upott na enlarged scale is the proposed object of the New 
Zealand Company. The attention and business of the Com- 
pany will be confined to the purchase of tracts of land—the 
wowotion of emigration to those tracts, directly from tho 

nited Kingdom—the laying out of settlements aud towns 
in the most favorable situstions——and the gradual re-sale of 
such lands according to the value bestowed on them by emi- 
gration and scttlement.” 

Such being the genoral design of the Company on its forma- 
tion—the full protection of Government, and in many respects 
ita co-operation, were obviously indispenaable. Not only 
would proposing settlers require agsurance of present safety tor 
their livea and property uader British Government well admi- 
nistored in the colony, but also assurance of an unimpeach- 
able permanent title to the land which they were about to buy 
and cultivate. 

The whole argument as to the abstract territorial rights of 
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the Savage verews the Civilized Man—mystified as it haa been, 
to an inconceivable degree, by the selfish doings and contend- 
ing interests of agee—came on thie occasion once mere into 
earnest public discussion. And well was it disposed of by Mr. 
Charlea Buller in his admirable specch in the House of Com- 
mona on the New Zealand Debate of 1845. We must quote 
this striking passage in full, long as it is :— 

* But it is said that it waa ther country, and that we had no 
« business to take possession of any part of it. Of the race 
¢ which [ have thua described, there appear not to exist in the 
‘ whole extent of New Zenland, more, if so many as 100,000 
* individuals. There is one little island which may be regard- 
* ed asuniohabited. The middje island, far the largest of the 
*‘ three, we may call uninhabited also, aa tts inhabitants are sup- 
‘ nof to amount io 1,500, in an extent as large as England 
* and the Lowlands of Scotland. In the southern half of the 
* Northern Island there are 10,000 inhabitants, Almost the 
‘ entire native population is to be found in the northern half 
* of the Northern Island. It is preposterous to expect that 
* the existence of such a population on portiona of the soil of 
* avast country, ought to exclude the rest of mankind from 
* turning the unoccupied soil to account. God gave the earth 
* to man to use—not to particular races, fo prevent all other men 
* from using. (Hear.) He planted the principle of increase 
* in ua; he limited our existence in no particular gail or climate, 
* but gave us the power of ranging over the wide earth; and 
* J know no principle of reason, no precept of revelation, that 
* gives the inhabitants of one valley in New Zealand a right 
‘ to appropriate a neighbouring unoccupied valley, in prefer- 
* ence to the Englishman, who cannot find the means of sub- 
‘ sistance at home. I apply to the savage no principle which 
* F should not apply to the moat civilized people in the world. 
* If by any unimaginable calamity the population of France, 
* for imatance, were reduced from the 35,000,000, which it now 
* maintains, to 200,000, which is about the proportion of New 
* Zenland, and if these 200,000 were almost limited to Brittany 
* and Normandy, and cultivated, as the New Zealanders do, 
* no more than one acre in 4 thousand, do you think we should 
* allow this hnodful of men to devote that fine country to per- 
‘ petual barrennese? (Cheers.) Do you think that every neigh- 
* bounng nation would not deem itself justified in pouring out 
* its deatitute myriads to obtain their food from the soil on 
* which weeds and wolves would otherwise eubsiat alone? It 
* seems to me wicked to dispute the right of man to cultivate 
* the wilderness! (Hear.} Justice demands, no doubt, that if 
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© civilized man, when thus seeking new fields for hia labor, be 
* brought in contact with a rude and weaker race, he is bound 
‘ to treat his new neighbour with the utmost fairness and kind- 
‘ness. Nay more—not merely are we bound not to deprive hine 
‘ of any actual possession which he enjoys, but justice requires 
¢ that we should do our best fo prevent his being thrown wio a 
© position of relative inferiority, and ta ensure an improvement in 
© his condition corresponding with the general improvement of his 
* country. * 

(We sannot refrain from pausing here for one moment ir 
passing, and putting it to our readera whether a purer or 
more exalted principle of Government was ever propounded in 
the British Senate than that which we have just quoted.) 

«1 know not how, in this respect, we can lay down any 
‘ better principles than those always recognized, and almost 
‘ alwsye acted on by our ancestors. They never pretended 
‘to assert a right of depriving the Indian of his poasessiona. 
‘ The principle of our Jaw, in conformity with the general 
‘ law of nations, was, that in setling among savages, it was 
‘not our duty to recognisein them any richtaof which they 
‘ themselves had no conception, or to create for them some 
* fiction of right analogous to the proprietary rights of modern 
* Europe. The rule inid down by Vattel by ali writers on 
* the law of nations, and by our own lawyers, is, that in deal- 
fing with the savage, who possesses no notion of individual 
* property in land, or a power of alienating it, it is eullicient 
* to recognise his right to that which he actually uees, and 
‘no more. The same writera have alwaya maintained that 
* the civilized man had a rizht to limit the Indian in his waste- 
* ful use af large tracta for the chase. In New Aealand, how- 
* ever, no such difficulty occurred: tho savage did not hunt ; 
* his occupations of land were ag definite a3 any European 
* fielda; they consisted of the ground which he had actually 
‘ cleared. If you left him this, what injury did you do him 
* by oecupying the unoccupied remainder ? (Hear), You took 
© from him nothing which any lawyer, or any morslist, ever re- 
‘ garded aa his property. ‘The payments which were made to 
* him were not the price of land; they were payments ta secure 
© jus ronsent to our settling quietly tn his neighbourhood. 

“ Tho real evil which you have to guard against, when 
‘you introduce a large body of European settlers into the 
‘ immediate neighbourhood of an uncivilized race is, not the 
‘ taking the soil which the latter didnot use, but the change 
* which you effact by bringing them into contact with a atrong- 
*errace. Against the ill-consequences of such a change we 
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were no doubt bound to provide the savare with moat suffi- 
cient guarantees and ample compensation. But compensation 
for what? Not for land, which was not hie, but for the posi- 
tion of inferiority to which your very vicmity of itsclf 
tenda to reduce him. And what species of compensation 
can you give him? Is it money? ‘Translate money into 
the articles which money will enable tho savage to acquire 

—into rum and tobacoo, muskets, and runpowder—and I 

think that every man of real philanthropy will agree that 

the greater the amount which you confer, the greater the 

ary which you inflict on the object of your mistaken bounty. 
* (Cheers.) ‘ Be ns lavieh,’ ssid the New Zealand Company, 
*inone of their lettera to Lord Stanley, ‘ Be as lavish aa you 
* ‘please of the ordinary materiala of European barter: give 
© * clothing, arma, ammunition, tools and tobaceo, and what 
* ¢beyond the consumption of the day can you really mive, 
“« ¢of value to tho man whom you do not find possesed of, 
* ‘and cannot at once endow with, a gift of foresight? Give 
 ¢more and you only waste the surplus. And when the 
“ €bianket is worn out, the second-rate fivery turned to rave, 
* ¢the gun burst, the ammunition expended, the tool broken, 
* ond the drug haa produced ite hour of intoxication—at the 
* Sond of a year or two, or even ten, what better ia the wild 
* man for your gift? At tho end of the period of enjoyment, 
* € he and hia race are bergars, amid the wealth that lins grown 
© “ont of their possessions ; doomed, after a brief period of 
* “toil for the intruder, and of humiliation in hia presence, 
“ to disappear from the Jand over which they onco reigned 
* * undisputed masters.”"—(Llear, hear.’) 

‘Tso on to read from the same letter, the deacription of the 
provision which the New Zealand Company made for the 
* Natives :-— 

* *]t waato guard, as much ss human care can guard, 
“ * against such « result, that the New Zealand Company in- 
‘vented the plan of Native Reserves. To recompense at 
‘the moment, and comply with the exigencies of opinion, 
“ ‘they paid down what, according to recoived notions, wae a 
“ ‘anfiicient price. But the real worth of the land they 
“ «thought they gave, only when they reserved, as a perpetual 

‘ possession fur the Native, a portion equal to one-tenth of the 
* «lands which they had purchased from him. This was o 
“ee price which be could not squander away at the moment, 

‘bat of which, as time passed on, the inalienable value must 
* *gontinually and immencely inercnac for his benefit and that 
“ ¢of his chiidren. Heir of a patrimony so Large, the native 
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“ ‘chief, instead of contemplating European neighbours with 
** * joalous apprehension, as a race destined to degrade and 
“ * oust him, would learn to view with delight, the presence, 
“ the industry, and the prosperity of those who, in abouring 
“ ¢ for themselves, could not but create an estate ta be enjoye 
* * by him without tuil or risk. Nor was thia design confined 
“ “to barren epeculation, Jn every settlement which we have 
“ ¢ formed, a portion equal to one-tenth of town, as wcll as rural 
™ © allotments, has always been reserved for the natives ; in the 
* *lotiery by which the right of selection was determined, the 
* § Natives had their fair chance, and obtatned their proportion 
© Sof the best numbers; and in the plans of Weilington, 
© * Nolaon, and New Plymouth, your Lordship may sce the due 
‘number of sections, including some of the very best in 
‘each, marked out saa Native Reserves. Nor ia this, even 
‘now, a valueless or continrent estate, At the most mode- 
‘rate average, according to the present rate of prices, tha 
‘hundred acres of Native Reserves in the town of Welling- 
‘ton alone would fetch no lesa than £20,000.’ This, Sir, is 
my answer to all the columnies that have been thrown out 
acainat the New Zealand Company, as being desirous of 
cheating and ill-using the native. (Lear, hear.) We de- 
vised, and, while permitted, fuithfully carried into effect, 

pion evineing more forethought ond real humanity than ever 
been adopted before. The Select Committee of last Scs- 
sion honored it with their approbation; and I rely upon 
finding their decision ratified by the judgment of all men 
whoge philanthrophy is not an idle cant.—{Ifoar, hear, hear.) 
Malign us—destroy ua if you willi—you cannot deprive us of 
this undeniable claim to the merit of having devised the best 
‘and wisest plan ever yet conceived tur the bencfit of the 
“ aboriginal races among which our colonization is established. 
 (Tenr, hear, hear.)” 

All hynor to Richard Cobden aa the Corn-Law Emanotpator! 
But equal honor, too, be to Charlea Buller, a3 the real Reformer 
of our Coloninl System! Hia triumph, indeed, as also his 
struggle (with worthy colleagues) for years previously, has been 
far lees obaerved publicly; but the issue is—sominolly—no less 
decisive or beneficial. Among the stedfast, enlightened and 
disinterested advocates of Colonial Reform—the namo of 
Charles Buller stands out pre-cminent during yoars past; and 
it will bo associated in future history with the victory at longth 
achioved by the high principles of which he has been the povw- 
erful nnd peracyering defendor in the Sonate—aa certainly aa 
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will the name of Cobden be indentified with Repeal of the 
Corn-Laws. 

The views of the successive colonial ministers of the crown, 
and of the able and energetic men who managed the affairs of 
the New Zealand Company, were aa yet, however, at irrecon- 
cileable variance. But “truth is t.” These enlightencd 
managers have at length approved themeelves, not only to 
Government, though so long hostile to their views, but to the 
nation and the world at larre—as the solvers of a problem, one 
of the most difficult that could present itself to the view of a 
Patriotic Statesman. Never perhaps was any political enigma 
more thoroughly investigated, than the whole subject of Colo- 
nization has been by those men who have had the chief direction 
of this New Zealand Company. After much study of what they 
have done and spoken and written during eight years past, we feel 
it difficult to aay whether we ought most to honor them for the 
aurpassing wisdom and largeness of their economical views— 
their akill, caution, vigilance, and indomitable perseverance in 

lanning and executing their eclieme in all its details, in epite of 
inconceivable obstaclea—or the patient sagacity which awailed 
the matarity of the crigis, and then the calm and temperate 
courage with which they faced the alternative (supposed to be 
insurmountable, by the Government which had foreed it 
upon them,) and deliberately and unanimously put an end 
to their own existence az a corporate body. On the 29th 
of May 1846, Directors and Proprietors met in the city of 
London, and with one voice, representing the interests of up- 
warde of twelye thousand emigranta of our country, and an 
amount of property estimated at about six millions aterling* 
solemnly voted a surrender of their royal charter with all its 
immunities—and laid down their claims and liabilities together, 
at the door of the State which had guaranteed and which had be- 
trayed them! One sole clause in this memorable Resolution, 
left a wicket-door of reconciliation with Government yet open ; 
the Seasion indeed was drawing fast to a close, but the act 
of dissolution was allowed to - contingent on the event 
(unhoped-for, however,) of a Bill being brought into Parlia- 
ment, even at this eleventh hour—for assured repair of all the 
grievances complained of. 

Never was a bold and honest measure, tho dictate almost of 
despair, 20 extraordinarily triumphant Sir Robert Peel’s mi- 


* Vide petition of the New Zealand colonists, presented to the House of Com. 
mons by Viscount Howick, July 1646. malty 
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nistry was then itself ix articulo mortis. Who may explain the 
mysterious connection which is suggested by the coincidence of 
that fact with the instant change which now took place in hia 
ministerial policy towards the New Zealand Company! Ex- 
plain it who can—the fact is there:—a new light now burate 
upon Sir Robert! It was litile indeed he could do; but, to 
do him justice, be did his best. It was too late for him now to 
introduce a bill embodying the new viewa of colonial policy 
which he avowed. But he tock an immediate opportunity 
after receipt of the astounding communication of the New 
Zealand Company’s Act of Dissolution, from his place, to “ ex- 
plain” the present position of the Government in ita relations 
with that body, interapersing his feeble vindication of the former 
for past delays, contradictions, trickerics, and direct opposition, 
with many and large admiasions of error and impolicy ; acknow- 
ledging now, that the demands of the Company on the Go- 
vernment were no more than just and reasonable; that he 
considered their Agency in the colonization of New Zealand 
to be invaluable, if not indispensable to the State; and that 
their general views as to the system which should now be 
pursued towards this all but ruined Colony in particular, were 
such as he wonld himecif adept and act on immediately were 
he remaining in office. 

Mr. Gladstone Icft a Minute behind him in the Colonial 
Office, for the uee of his successor—embodying these deli- 
berate views of the expiring ministry. Earl Grey succeeded 
Mr. Gladstone; and Mr. Charles Buller, one of the leading 
managers of the New Zealand Company, waa invited to a sine- 
cure seat in the cabinet for the sole and avowed purpose of 
giving the noble Lord, whose general views of Colonial policy 
were one with his own, the full benefit of his talents and 
experience in the great work of Reform which was now to be 
entered on! 

The suicidal Resolution of the New Zealand Company was 
at once annulled. The Company arose aa from its ashes. 
In o few weeke an Act of Parliament was passed— 
now known by the name of the New Zealand Act—which, 
though open to some very grave objections, and no donbit 
destined to undergo great modificationa era long, marke the 
effectual commencement of a new era in the Colonial History 
of our empire, as establishing the great right of local acii- 

overnment by Municipal Chartera in townships, aad by 
epresentation in Provincial Assemblies.* From the twenty- 


* Thereader wust not understand the free municipal inziiéutions alluded to in the 
text, and in which the chief value of the new order of things is supposed, yustl), to 
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eighth day of Angnst 1816, when this Act wns passed, may 
be dated the yntual downfall of the detestable syatem of 


rende—aa limited wi ther nature, tu the guadtinship of petty toed i419 tntercata, 
ihe mere lamp ghung and dian clearing of towns and til veo 6 Let Sir Rabert 
Peel eXplaim in bis own words, lew large apprebensan of the term muneipal 24 
applied to thy organic change in our cajomal sjeteni—and as the Leguiatwe bos 
eines adopted and embeduil at — 


With respect ta the future goverment cf this colins, T must ay, that jogking 
at the distance at which ue taemmd from th seit of povcriment it home, and 
considering the gre vt difhrulty of suing o1 ery fu aby qosennment in (ua country, 
I am fat onc strong); wil ned ts think (hit Lb pu semteubse & ncioment im guited 
for the condition of the peaqle of Hate long Litas t the of eqtions thit malt 
be applied toapenil colony, fu jouhwe ions rite relow d daw Zealand frum 
the csils attendint one penal settlenuut. perkins, theret te, om gere 2 pipes: 
ples, L think the Jovtument of thiter] oy an rom ocr with those iamscadyate]y 
interest, d mits local prospenily ets qa £32 cn the eft neotiatanaf oy affaay, 
wafart of qovernment will adipied ter Kew #ial wl dat, ecnsidramy the ox 
tent of the alinds, 1t19 bo ey mitter teintie tinge the peinciple of Repruscniative 
goremment, aceniding to the construtim we pluie upon ut Tt appeats to ite 
that by far the best plan would be the f rmition cf Muniwipal Goverment, a 
ertensae poncis af focal baration, ant tf acctag alddaad de vands | Ip the cpanm 
of Mr Burke, the form of Ttepresent vive gown ent in our Newth Ame. tole 
nics grew outofthess Muniapil Govcinments, In, Ttiunl, las letter ts thi She 
riff, of Eriste]) be saa-—" Lest Repricentainée Gotcrimeints m North Americ. 
hate gtasn up i kuott not hon, but there they un. ‘The people abo lett ti 
countr; leftit with those feelings cf pride and of love and attachment to liber, 
which belong to self government. Tho begin with Rlunie pal inestitulinna = Day 
tance and absence of control gradualiy nmitured them, that from acl be gmcinys 
they gre inte Representative Assemblies, and thie Co tadthem 2 wilwet im 
apect them tag noirrarly Pat) not inquire t a close into thir tatobluhment, 
I belies, they are the nituri] gi onth of saci mstitat. mg, ind theat anho hive cola 
nig andcspecculy Hntekeolanies, must¢tpect auch results.’ Now Lem strong 
mehned to think fat the germ ef a he presenta’ ie Gores namcaé an a colony ou sit 
fo bt tn these Aenetpatitier, widening tho ihe by degra: aevorimg as thy lnad 
datomet afficd and peopled I doubt wlither tkit would aot be a eafer mode than 
that of estabbshing at once wneosr 60 thin tpopuliion 1 Hepresentotucn Guyerg- 
ment thet would require the people af Auckland an] of Wellington tu meet to 
gether, separvied ab they ar# by such a great distance’ 


Mr Wakefictd 2m hus letter to Nr Glidstene of Stat Jananm, 1646, qaetes this 
preguuit passage froin the Premier s specck, with the foliowing tommeint = 


Jam tery glad thit Sur Robert Peel quoted Durke , far alia bid not thon mde 
hes Onn meaning clu, there are petsous tio, since they must low te tle Prima 
Alinister, sould not hae ohjecote] directly to mumetpi government for hew ea 
lind, botme they diaktke whiter susvus of lee sc]f government fat colutuies, 
nould bse asked ua to believe that ‘muniipal o1,niice only, for par! and 
ktm? Unable to reat the pronctple af fooal nelf government, they would lamrzt 
1th “Pj hention tothe business of Udermen and rommon-¢7uncilmenin England 
But Binke knew that evory realiy Ia yiiah colony doin to dus time had been + uled 

a municipal governminé, cid thet eoery one of thcae municipalities performed 
enfin te oton iemits tha Aighest publ Janctuons. Shat bo Holoeét Pod Mrant 
GOVEENWENT COMPLETE IN FUNCTION, THOUGIL LIMITFD 42.10 THERITORY 18 

u8 from hu emphatic eppravil of * theses monimpalties’ as mentioned 
Barke, from bis proposing to ‘widen ther sphere by degress nceordirg as the 
becomes settled and peopled,” from his saying that they onght to have the power 
of meeting ai toral demands," and aull more (for m mapectuning ihe import of 
words, the mrcamatanual evidenec of their logical oonfochon 1a stronger than the 
direct testimony of peteular expressions) from his saggesting uatto#ness of 


tern for ea st¥eral goucmmenta, ag the - 
territory for of ie sc, ag , means of enjoying representa 


Sach then te the large and iiberal right of sclf goi.crnmont now secured br A 
of Parhament, goder which—whether the terns Municipal or resentniire te 


—the settlement of Otage starts forih , —the _ 
Teunclive badges others we what ihey mar. ret we trust, of many—be 
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government in our remota dependencies, by mere pro-conaular 
caprice, passion or incapacity-—-and of their deliverance from 
the atill more intolerable and irresponsible despotism of Colonial 
Secretaries and (nder-Secretariea of State. 

Mr. Buller, in « late speech on the subject of this notable 
change, is reported to have thus expressed himself: ‘ While 
* liberal chartera had been granted to colonists in the seven- 
teenth century, and under the reigna of ths Stuarts, a system 
hat since grown up by which the coloniet was consigned to 
an abaolute tyranony—placed, in fact, under a Government only 
calculated for convicta; hia property and liberties at the 
entire disposat of a Governor, with the mockery of « council, 
nominated and dismissable by himself; and, not only so, but 
the selection of these Governors and their aubordinates, 
in most cases, 60 utterly inappropriate, as to be an outrage 
upon common sense, and altogether unendurable. So much 
fur the general case. But it eo happened, that the very 
youngest aud weakest of nil the colonies had the very essence 
of these vices concentrated upon it; and presenting, as it 
did, the greatest attractions of nature, combined with the 
greatest miseries which misrulo could inflict, it had stood 
forth during a series of years, as an inexplicable and crying 
enormity. But New Zealand was happily connected with a 
mercantile body of the highest character in the city of Lon- 
don, who could make themaelves heard in the Legialature 
and the couutry ; and hence, this fecble colony has been made 
the means of achieving, along with its own redress, the great 
measure of colonial reform which the (zovernment has at laat 
announced, along with the intimation that the same principle 
now applied to New Zcaland, shali iu time be carried round 
to all, and adapted to their several circumatances.”—-( Vide 
Captain Cargill’s Letter, page 6.) 

t was under thease auspicious circumstances that the Direc. 
tors of the New Zealand Company issued in May last, their 
Twenty-sccond Heport, now before ua, and which may be 
quoted entire, o3 if ia very short :—- 

“The correspondence with Her Majesty's Government, a 
‘ copy of which haa been forwarded to each Proprietor of the 
‘ Company, has put you in possession of the negociationa in 
‘ which your Directors have been engaged on your behalf, or at 
¢ loast of that portion of them which has ied to a practical result. 

‘This correspondence apprisea you #o fully of the general 
‘ nature of the negociations, and Lord Grey #0 clearly states 
‘ the grounds on which bho desires to enable the Company to 


‘ renew ita operations, and the means by which he proposes to 
AA 


i a ee ae 
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‘ carry that object into effect, that any comment upon the 
€ details ia superfluous, In our reply to Lord Grey, we have 


i 
‘ 
i 
f 
c 


etated that the arrangements proposed appear to us to afford a 
fair prospect of suecess, notwithstanding the difficulties by 
wihiel the later etages of your euterprise have been attended ; 
that in tis belief, we are prepared te devote ouraelyea to the 
continued excitions indispensable to the renlization of this 
proapect 5 and that, snoject to your confirmation, we accede 
accordingly on your belialf te hia Lordship’s several proposal, 
“OF this step, knowing the spirit by which you are ac- 


‘ tuated, and of which we have witnessed such frequent and 
‘ striking proofs, we Jeok with confidence for your appro 
“yal and ratification, Upon receiving these, we shall Jose 
“no tine in adopting all neccessary measures for the re- 


rT 
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aumption of active colonization in its original vigor, cepe- 
einily dor the immediate and effective catying out of the 
plan which has been so long in contemplation for the set- 
tleanent of Oraco in connection with the Fice Church of 
Seutland. In the qualities displayed, under impediments 
invest disheartenmg, by the promoters of this undertaking, 
especially by your futwe representative on the spot, Captain 
Cargill, and in their hich mearal and religious feeling, we 
iceunnize a sure pledge that in fixed principle, congiderate- 
Hoes, courage, and cvery other element of progressive pros- 
peity, the eolonists of ilis settlement willin no degree fall 
behind ake foremost of those by whum, through your instru- 
mentility, they have been preceded. 

* The annual accounts will now Le laid before you, and 
the usual ho-iness be gone through. Since your last meeting, 
your constant friend and advocate, Mr. Chailea Buller, hag 


reetmed his seat in your ducetion on the occasiun of hia 
‘becoming a member of Wer Alajesty’s Government. We 


have thonelit it mere conducive to your intercats not to fill 


up the vaeuncy thus eicnted, or thit caused by the decease of 


your late lanented Governor, until the arrangenients new 


wider consideration, elall be completed by receiving your 
apinoval and the sanction of Parliament. In consequence, 


jour onty of your directois now retire by rotation, namely— 
“Stewart Majoribanka, Eaq. M. P, 

“John Abel Smith, Esq. M. P. 

“Sir Ralph Woward, Bart M. P. and 

* William Dutt, Keg. M. P, 

* All of whom we recommend for re-election. 

i ew Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 14th May, 
847.’ 
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Before proceeding further, we must here explain that one of 
the most formidable secial obstacles in the way of successful 
colonization hitherto, haa been the impnssibility of providing 
to any one new settlement, the meane of religious instruction 
Fully equal to its need ; a necessary consequence of the admix- 
ture hitherto of many various religious creeds and sects in 
almost every party of cmigrante that embarked. The natural 
remedy for this se1lous imperfection in the system, was the 
separation of religious crecile in the very first formation of 
each settlement, ao that each from its actanl commence- 
ment might secure for every individual member of it, the 
precisa form of religions instruction and worship which he 
conscientiously preferred to ull others, in reverence for which 
he had himself been traumed from infuney in hia father-lnnd, 
and in which he fondly wi-hed tu educate his children too in 
the new land of then adoption. 

ly, Aldeorno, the Seeretary, in Seotleudd, of the Committee 
appointed fur manageincut there of the Otago schome—which 
happens to be the fist settlement proj :cted unler the new 
and vastly reformed) sistem now commencing—thus writes 
in explanation of thia clave character which those settlements 
are to bear:—‘* These colonies or -ettlemeat-, for there may 
be several or mony of them, are intended to he sectional in 
their cliaracter—that 3s, this fist one ts to be Free Chureh, the 
next may be Episcopalinn, and after theae may follow a Wesleyan, 
or Congrcyational, or any other. The iewon fur adopting 
this denominational or cfass character, as it lias been edled, 
18 the insurmountable difficulty that haa been experienced in 
New Zealind and elsewhere (aa in the Atetralian coloniag), 
of distiibuting, with aatiefiction to any purty, the funrla set 
apart for the support of ictizion or education, and the positive 
evil tlint arvsa in some of those plices from the attempts that 
wele made to carry out thio distribution.” 

Now wo must express our gown conviction that erent and 
valuable as ia tho change now dawaing on our colonial system, 
there i3 net one feature in it which ean be hailed aa so full 
of promise, as this practical mloption of the relizioua element, 
of the pure Protestant type, inte the constitution of these new 
settlements from their very outect: and this in full deference to 
the specislities of many kinds, which though sectarian, are not at 
all incompatible with the highest and purest religious principles. 
Nor is it s circumstance unworthy of note, that the frst which 
happens to have started into existence, ia under the auspices of 
a Body whore high and hardy principles of civil and religious 
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freedom resemble more, perhaps, than any other, those of the 
Pilgrim-Colohieta who laid in ages past the great foundationa of 
trang-atlantic liberty and independence on the imperishable 
rock of religions iruth. We trust, however, that other Bodies 
may soon enter the same inviting field of enterprize. 

Captain Cargill in his letter to Dr. Aidcorn, p. 9, calls “ very 
special attention to that which constitutes the most important 
feature of the Otago plan, namely, a systematic and permanent 
provieion for religious ordinances, and for schoole and a college 
in the colony :— 

“This provision will not only meet the wants of the firat 

neration of settlers, but, euch ja the expansive capacity of 
the scheme, that however fast or far the settlement may expand 
over thesc inviting landa, every additional acre co taken up, 
will just throw in its proportionate addition to the funds for 
religions and educational purposes. 

“ No similar provision has found place in any British colony 
since the time of the “ Pilgrim Fathers,’ the founders of 
the New England States of North America,—by far the 
wisest and most successful effort in the whole annals of colo- 
nization that I am acquainted with. 

“This mogt memorable colomzing achievement of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, is indeed pregnant with instruction. It 
stands forth a wise and holy example for our imitation; and, 
if we except that which was the more immediate and pressing 
cause, viz. the necessity of seeking an asylum from the 
unrelenting rigour of religious jatolerance in the mother 
country, there is hardly one of the causea which they them- 
aclves have assigned as those which induced them to emigrate 
to New England, which is not now in full operation in our 
own day, and which is not felt by thousands of our country- 
men as a most powerful argument in favor of a similar 
movement on the part of themselves.” 

Tt 18 not deemed neccesary however for preserving the dis- 
finetive religious character of this Otago settlement—that every 

urchaser without exception should himeelf be a member of the 

e Church of Scotland; it is merely requisite that parties— 

in Endia or elaewhere—who may desire to become members of 

the Association, should clearly underatand that the public en- 

dowments, at first eet apart for Churches and Schools, are to be 

applied entirely for the support of those institutions in connec- 
tion with that Church. 

We ahail bow touch very briefly on the great physical at- 
tractions which this region presents as a colony generally, 
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and the arrangements for eateblishment of the settlement at 
tagu. 
The Islands of New Zealand, threa in number, lie between 
the parallel of 34° and 47° South Latitude. The “ Northern” 
and * Middle” Islands are by far the largest of the three, and 
of nearly equal size. Their territorial extent together is al- 
moat identical with that of the United Kingdom: and after 
making due allowance for Jake, morass, and large chaing and 
ups of Alpine mountains, the total amount of evailable 
and has been estimated, after the most elaborate surveys, at 
not Jess than sixty millions of acres. It is no small advantage 
that this large area ia not contained in a vaat continent accessi- 
ble only from a limited portion of coast, but that the far greater 
and richer portion is immediately sccessible from a long line of 
no less than 3,000 miles of coast, abounding in safe and com- 
modious harbours. 

The natural resources of the country are great and varied. 
“Mineral richea abound,” reports Governor Fitzroy; “ their 
extent and variety are becoming more known and better ascer- 
tained every month. Since I last wrote to your lordship, and 
mentioned thia subject, tin has been found in this neighbour- 
hood and close to the sea.” Copper, sulphur, lead, manganese, 
iron and coal, had been previously known to be abundant. The 
flax of New Zealand is already famous, and lina become to a 
Jarge extent a cheap and valuable substitute in Europe for 
Russian hemp. its wool rivals the finest Australian. The 
foresta “abound with an extraordinary variety of timber of the 
moat valuable qualities, appheable to cvery purpose of com- 
merce or domestic life.” And New Zenland is the natural 
emporium of the great Southern Whale Trade—a fishery on 
which tha whole world may be now said to depend exclu- 
cluaively for its supply of oil and whalebone, the North-sea 
whale-fisheries being almost entirely destroyed. 

The natural fertility of the soil on the plains and in the 
vallies is very great; and the luxuriance of the vegetation 
every where, arising Dot) from the goodnesa of the land, and 
the regular and abundant supply of moisture, is attested to 
by all residents and travellers, ns extraordinary, All kinds of 
grain, fruit and vegetablea from Europe, grow well and produce 
as large or larger crops than they do t ere. The vine, the olive, 
and the fiz, attain the fullest perfection throughout the Northera 
Island, and in the Northern part of the Middle Island. To the 
sheep farmer, no colony offera larger attractions: euch is the 
abundance and goodness of the pasturage, and ite continuance 
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through ail seasons of the year—in winter as well as in anm- 
mer affording full feeding for eattle and aliceo—that there is 
no necessity for ever housing the herds and flocks, or provi- 
ding winter provender for them. (Vide the evidence of J. C. 
Crawford and F. A. Moleaworth, Esqnires, and othera before 
the House of Commons in June 1844).—G. B. Earl, Beq,, 
stated in evidence before the eame Committee, as followe— 
“The common saying in N. & Walesa is that it takes five 
acres to keep one sheep; but in New Zealand, on the contrary, 
they say thnt it takes one acre to keep fiye sheep.” 


With respect to Climate—the evidence of its excellence, and 
eapecial adaptation to European conatitution, is perfectly over- 
whelming. At Wellinvton, which is centrically placed in South 
Latitudes 41°, about five degrecs to the North of Otago, and 
ag many to the South of Auckland—the mean temperature 
quarterly was as follows :— 


SUMMCE. .cceen ae ueeseuaces 67 3’ 
Autumn ....a., panueeeuters 59° 3 
Winter ..cccceceeeereraeees OW 4 
Spring eassecaacceerevevscae OF F 
which may be compared with that of Zoxdor, Nv lat. 31° 30! 
Bummer v. ccceeseseees geeeeauces GE @ 
AULTUMD, cece ca ecsuvsacveunts ao” 3’ 
Winter 38° 2’ 


Spring scetuttccnssssedenses cunnecs 48° 3 


At Wellington in July, the coldest month of the year, the greate 
est cold at noon was 38"; in January, the warmest month, 
the highest temperature at noon was 76° 5. Snow fully par- 
tially in the southern part of Middle Islend during winter, 
lying occasionally on the hilly uplands fora day or two. No 
local or epidemic disen-ea, or othera peculiar to the country, 
such as marsh, or bilious fevers, avaea or bowel complaints, 
Beem to prevail, so far ag ia yet known, Acue indeed has 
never appeared even in low and damp localities. Lvory where 
the coluonista from Great Britain aod Ireland, Frauee and Ger- 
many, who have been in the country for longer or shorter pe- 
rioda, have enjoyed a course of uninterrupted good heaith, such 
as none of our people in any of our colonics (some purts of 
Auatralin perhaps excepted) have ever experience, and eren 
better than these people thomeelves enjoyed at home. “ The 
young too of all animals, the huinan ag well oa tle lower, 
thrive in an extraordinary manner; and all the breeds of cattle 
and sheep which have been introduced into the colony have 
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improved by the change—two facts strongly testifying to the 
salubrity of the climate.” 

With exception of about 1,000 Natives resident at tte Nor- 
thern extremity, and a few atrarglers near Otago Bay and at 
the eouthern, there are no Aborigines found on the Middle 
Island nt all. ‘The seat of all the warlike disturbances of 
late years, ond aleo the sent of Government, (Auckland), is the 
northern end of the Northern Island, nearly 900 miles distant 
from Otago. 

The magnificent Bay of Otago (as Colonel Wakefield terms it) 
and all the »evion for many miles around it, have been repeatedly 
purvcyed, and it would appear, with extraordinary care, Our 
space, however, will uot permit us to enter on any description of 
the voricd advautages—tmo-t attractive as the account might 
prove—which the locality neems to posted as the future Seat 
of a Colony at once pasteral, agricultural, and commercial 

The fullowing esfrerts fiom the prospectus put forward by the 
Otago Assuciation, may, far our present purpose, convey to our 
readers a sufficient general idea of the unature of the scheme, 
Fuller explanation, paitticulaily in ream d to the pecuniary details, 
due» not fail within our province 3 but tina work we aie led to 
expect nny presently be done in an cilicient manner by par 
ties locally authorized, and qualified to eommunicite to the 
Indian public every informanon iceaiding the pigject, and to 
receive applications in this country for membeiship in the 
Association. Weare gratuied to learn by the Intcst aeccounta 
from hame, that the amangements ior the dispatch, aa also for 
duc reception at the culony, of the fist party of settles, were 
neatly completed; and that Captrin Cargill wae himself to 
accompany them —an advantage ot the vreatest moment :— 

4 The Site of the Settiement to be at O14 1G0, 1% st Mimo. Istanp 
or MIW 41 ALAND, on the land giantid to the Company, by a Deed 
under the deal of the Termtory, bearing dite the igth day at Apa, 1946." 

*3. ‘lhe Souttlement to comprise one imndied and doity-four thousand 
Bia lundred acies of land, divided imén two thousand four hundred Pro- 
Peilies; and cach Property to consistoaf sinty actes and a quarter, divided 
to thive Allotments, namely, a Toan Allotment of a quotter of an acto, 
a Suburban Allotment uf ten acres, arid a ual Allotment of fifty acres.” 

"6 The 2400 Propertis to be appropriated as follows, namely — 

2,000 Properties, of 120,500 acies, fot sale to private indesiduals ; 

100 Vropetties, of 6,025 acres, tor the estate to be purchased by the 
Latal Municipal Government; 
100 Properties, or 6,025 neres, for the estate to be purchased by the 
Tiustees for Relywnous and Educational Ueess and, 
200 Piopeities, or 12,050 acren, for the estate to be purchased by the 
New Zealand vompany. 
“7, The price of the land to be fixed in the first instance et forty shillings 
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an ere, ot 190) Jot a Property, to be charged on the estates of the 
Manerpal Government, of the Trustees for Relgtous and Educatonal 
Uses, and of the New Zesland Company, in the same manner as on the 
2,000 Properties intended for sale to private individunta, and the purchase- 
money, 269,200/, to be appoprated as folicws, namely — 

Eongration and aupply of labour (dir ee-eugAshas} £108,450 

Crul Uses, to be adminiatered by the Company, viz 

Surveyaand othe: expenses of founding the Seitle- 

ment, Roads, Stidges, and other impioveme nts, in- 

cluding Stenm, if hereafter deemed expedient and 

if the requisite funds be found availahle (feo eqhths) «=. 72,800 
Bahgious and Educational Uses, to be adminietered 

by Truatees (om: -righih) os 96,150 
The New Zealand Company, on account of 1t4 capitol 

and risk {to ergithe) 

1 Ttis to be obacrsed, that fiom tha eum of 36,1607 io be seugned to the 
Truatees of Rehgious and Educational Uses, will be defrayed 12,050/, the 
price of the 6,026 acrea to be purchased as tha estate of that Trust, 

* In lke manner, cut of the sum of 72,00/ tobe assigned to the New 
Zeaiand Company, will be defrayed 24,2007, the piica of the 12,050 acies 
to be purchased by the Company as its Ectate. 

But the 6,025 acres, consututing the Estate to be purchased by the 
Local Municipal Government, murt be separately paid fo: by that Govern- 
ment; and until payment therefore of the pice, 12,050/, together sith 
the Colonial interest theteon, the land will be held by the Admainestritors 

the Fund for Gigil Uses, with power to dispose of the same, if such pay- 
ment be not made within one year after the completion of the sales of the 
remainder of the two thousand four hundied Propestics * 

“19 In fapin out the Chief lown of the Settlement-—to be named 
“ DUNEDIN, a provision to be made for Public Purposes, a3 Fortifloa- 
tiona, Public Buildings, Batha, Whaifs, Quays, Cemeteries, Squares, a Park, 
and cther places for health and recreation foi ali whitch, instructions have 
already been ziven to the Company's Prnocipal Agent, 

13° The first party of Colonits, including fies passengers, to be of 
sufticrent numbers to enttila them to an Act of Municjpality , but to be 
despatched by ane or more embarkaticos, and to be based upon the sale to 
pisate individuals, of not fewer than four hundred Properties, or one-fifth 
of the hole écheme. 

“1@ Two yeara fram the date of the first embarkation to be allowed for 
the despatch of the second Paty, and one year for the despatch of each 
successive arty afterwards, each Patty being based, like the first, upon 
the sale to private individuals of not fewer than four hundred Properties. 
‘Lbe term of five y9015, therefore,to be thus allowed to the Ansociation 
for completing the ales in the proportions abuvementioned, but on ther 
failing in any of these propouons, the Company to have the option of dis- 
posing of the whole of the remaroing jands to otber parties ” 


Here for the present we must pause ;—-purposely confining 
ourselves on this occasion, to the very summary sketch we have 
given of recent and pausing events in connection with the 
attempt to colonize those islande—a :egion felicitously termed 
the Great Britain of the Southern Hemisphere; desirous, as 
we really are, lesa to satisfy, than to stimulate, hopeful interest 
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in regard fo them; anxious rather in the first instance, to 
indicate to many of our fellow-countrymen on whom long-re- 
volving Indian suns have shone not prosperously, and w 
flesh and heart may be foiling them, that there iz in the bounty 
of a gracious Providence, another and not very distant scene 
opet to them, unthought-of by them at all hitherto perhaps, 
but now opening more brightly than ever it has done to any; 
where the pure and simple bleasinga of life which they may 
have eo long sighed for in yain, can very shortly be commanded 
at emall cost, for themselyea and their rising families :—The 
blessings of life ?—~yes—-both of “ the life that now 33,” in the 
tnjoyment of patriarchal peace and plenty on the easy condition 
of patriarchal scorn of life’s false pleasures—and “of tho 
life to come,” in the possession of puro Christian education 
and ordinances, leavening society from the very outeet of ita 
carcer. 

But it ig not the rango of one article that could suffice were 
we to enter on the wider, more romantic, and to the general 
render, therefore, the far more attractive ficld to which this 
theme invites us.—LIlow astonishing the story of the past in 
regard to those reyions !—their first, yet comparatively recont, 
discovery ; the wondrous conjectures, and then the gradual 
and still more wondrous revelations, of scientific research 
through them; the strange tales of desperate adventure and 
wild cnterpriso both by sea and land, involving yeara of aepara- 
tion from civilized humanity; by and bye the coming upon 
the scene, of men professing to teach Christian truth toe canni- 
bal savages; coincident thorewith, the darkly contrasting 
influence of near neighbourhood to penal British Settlements, 
surcharged with ail the crime intolerable to the mother-coun- 
try ; snon and very unexpectedly, the excitement of national 
feeling aroused by the nnminent threat of French possession 
in dispute of Britieh mght of discovery ; and hereupon and 
horcby—the sudden appearance of that powerful Colonial Cor- 

oration, a mighty Organization starting “in complete ateel” 
rom the great commercial and political Headof the world, into 
minature existence as in 6 moment—the New ZeaLanp Com- 
PaNy! a Body which has now, after a atruggle of but a few 
years, with abuses which ncarly as many ages had stereotyped 
into the system of our Coloniat Government, achieved the 
great bat peaceful and beneficent triumph of truth and sound 
principle which we have above recorded. 

This, and much more than all this, from the records of the 
paet—we do hope to have another opportunity ere long of conai- 

ting. And how greatly is the interest of the subject enhanced 


BE 
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by view of THE FUTURE which promises, before many months 
are over, to bring Australia within four weeks’ reach of India, 
through “the mighty agency of ateam.” It is not alone then 
to the intending permanent settler, the Indian resident whose 
failing health, narrow means, and severed family—and perhaps 
hopelessness either of hia own return home, or of making duc 
provision for his children after him, may be weighing him down 

y and spirit in thia uncongenial climate,—that the subject 
muat be interesting here; but also to the occasional visitor-—~to 
the very many, who whother in quest of health, amusement, or 
science, Will find in thoge scenes, a0on to be comparatively near 
at hand and easy of access, more attraction than in any other 
quarter to which Indian travollers can now by any possibility 


resort. 

Based as the Otago Scheme obviously is on the soundest 
principles of religion and philanthropy—all its arrangements 
apparently lanned with moat adsrirable caution, intelligence, 
and foresight—ita actual exccution under the immediate con- 
trol and conduct of men, whose character, experience, and posi- 
tion have already sccured for them the confidence of tho Go- 
vernment and the admiration of their country—the succesa of 
this noble undertaking does appear to us, under God's blessing, 
to be inevitable. The solitary placo will be glad for them; it 
will rejoice at their coming; it will blossom abundantly. And 
the day may now be looked forward to, when these fertile but 
hitherto untrodden wastes shall teem with a population not only 

lorying in their British name and pedigree—and not only 
inheriting from their immediate progenitors a territory yield- 
ing beneath a bracing aky all the material bounties of heaven, 
but richer far in the hertage bequeathed to them, of Civil and 
Religious Institutiona, rooted as it were in their very soil— 
identified, fram the first and for ever, with their social and poli- 
tical existence—the surest saferuarda of all that constitutes truc 
national creatness or individual happiness. 
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Art. VL—1.—A Sketch of Assam; with some account of 
the Hill tribes, By an officer, in the Honorable E. I. Com- 
pany’s Bengal Native Infantry in civil employ, With illus- 
trations From Sketches by the Author. Smith, Elder and Co. 


2. Stmia; by Cantat George Powell Thomas, of the 64th 
Bengal Native Infantry. Dickerson and Co. 1846. 

3. Military Service and Adventures in the Far East, including 
sketches of the campaigns against the Affghans in 1839 aad the 
Sikhs in 1845-46. Olfier, 1847. 

4. Recollections of Four years’ Service in the East, with HE. Af's 
40th Regiment. By J. ML Zi. Neill, Captain, 40th Regiment. 
Bentley. 

5. sis jms of Kote Kangra and the surrounding country ; 
sketched on the spot, by Lieut, Colonel Jack, 50 iment 
N.E Smith, Eider and Co. 1847. fg 


6. Briefe aus Indien, &e. (letters from India ; by Dr. Wo Foff- 
meister, Physician in the suite of Prince Waldemar of Prussia ; 
edited hy Dr. A. Hoffineister. Brunswick, TT catermann, 1847. 


Wer purpose in this article to say as little a9 possible for 
ourselves. Itia not our intention to offer 2 dissertation of 
ont own upon any set subject; but to introduce to our readers, 
where introduction is necessary, the works whose titlea we 
have above transcribed, not as mere * make-belioves,” or even 
a3 BO MANY pega whcreon to hang our own excellent wisdom ; 
but 2 bona fide half-dozen of genuine books placed bofore us 
fur actual review. With one-half of these the reader can 
have made no previous xequaintauce, before thia number of 
our journal pasecs into circulation; with tho other half he 
will not, we are eure, bo aorry to have hia acquaintance re- 
freshed. With ona exception they are the works of Indian 
officera. Nay, indeed, we are not sure that we ought to make 
oven this ono exception; for the officers of the Indian army 
will ever regard as a brother, one who, though not an English- 
man by birth, fell on the field of battle amongat Englishmen, 
and was immortalised in an English Gazette. 

And ns fur aa these volames are illustrative of Milita 
Life and Adventure in the East, we purpose to let them speak 
for themselves. The lights and shadows of Indian life are 
here get forth in striking contrasts—soattered too over a wide 
surface ; from Assam to Istaliff ‘Let us start from the former 
place, The Assam officer has prezented us with a volume, 
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handsome enough in all oxternale—handsomely printed, hand- 
somely bound, and handsomely illustrated. But it haa other 
and higher claims to consideration, It is a book at once 
amusing and instructive—full of information conveyed in a 
pleasant, unaffected etyle, and presenting upon the surface 
many characteristic traces of the true soldier—cheerful, 
patient, monly, full of hope and full of courage. It is no 
secret, we believe, that Captain Butter ia the author of this 
book. He was at Mynypdri, with his regiment, at the close 
of 1840, when he received the appointment of second-in-com- 
mand to the Assam Light Infantry; and ‘started in 2 budgerow 
with as little delay as possible to join his new atafi-corpe. 

Our Assam Light Infantry officer had spent some time at 
Gowaiparah in 1837; and here he touched in 1840, on his 
way to join his appointment. “ An absence (interval) of 
three yeara,” he says, “had produced few changes in the con- 
* dition of the people or the appearanca of the buildings, except- 
‘ing inthe house | formerly ocenpicd, which had been suf- 
‘fered to become a heap of ruins. Ono vestige of the 
* debris, however, gratified my aclf-love. A little clase window- 
‘ frame, made with my own hands, atill survived the destruc- 
‘tion of time and the elements, and vividly recalled to 
‘momory the difficulty I had overcome in endeavouring to 
€ admit light into my little dwelling. Such a luxury a3 window 
* glass being unknown nt the remote station, I had purchased 
*gome of the small locking glasses which always abound in 
‘ the Indian baznre, and removing the quicksilver, converted 
‘them into window panes.” The purauit of comfort under 
difficulties, indeed! In a country where the luxury of glas- 
windows is not denied to the poorest cottager, this passago may 
excite some surprise ; here it will excite sympathy. Who does not 
know the value sct upon a house “ with glass-windows” in a 
remote station—who does not know how to appreciate auch an 
achievement as that so modestly-related in the above passage ? 
Licht, it 1a true, is always obtainable, and the Assam officer 
acarcely describes the real sinte of affuirs, when he talks of 
“ endeavouring to adinit light into hia little dwelling.” <A hole 
cut in the side of a mat house will admit light enough—and 
more than enough; but the difficulty is to obtain light without 
hot wind in the dry weather, with its accompaniment of dust ; 
and rain in the wet ecacon. Time was when even in Calcutta 
glass-windowe were little known ; and now, we believe, that they 
are becoming common in the Ultima thule of Assam and Arra- 
ean. Thatarudely constructed glass-window should be thus 
appreciated, as a luxury of the firet water, is a circumstance to 
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be duly regarded by those who would form a correct estimate of 
tho agrémens of military life in the East. And who knows, but 
that the future historian of Assam may not dwell upon auch 
circometance with curious intereat, even as we now read Mr. 
Shore's complaints of the want of giass-windows in Calcutta, 
and wonder how it was that Mr. Forbea waa compelled to 

to bed soon after annset, because he could afford neither 9 
candle nor a supper ? 

After passing Gowahatty our officer, not being satisfied with 
the progress of his budgcrow, transferred himself to “ 4 
ennos formed of a single tree hollowed out.” It was,” he 
adds, * Sorty-cight feet long, and three feet wide, ten feet of 
€ the length being covered in with a small mat roof as an apo- 
‘logy for acabin. In this I felt by no means uncomfortable, 
‘ though I had only a little more room than served to enable 
‘me to lie down at full length.” We might almost suspect 
that we are indebted to the printer for these proportions. Let 
any one who has a room or a yerandsh long enough for the pur- 

age, step out forty-eight feet and sce the length of thia canoe 
wHowed out of a single tree, But, any how, thease primitive 
veasela have their advantages in addition to tho grent one of 
increazed specd, for they arc much more secure than budge- 
rows and pinnaces, against the perily of wind and water, 
being not very easily swamped or very easily capsized. But, 
saya the traveller—ao hardy stout-hcarted fellow enough,—there 
14 nevertheless “a painful sense of ineccurity from the streama 
and rivers in many parts of Assam swarming with crocodiles ;” 
and he adds, “I have heard that one of these amphibious mon- 
stera has been known to seize a paddler unconsciously sleeping 
in the front part of the boat.” Pleasant fellows these croco- 
dilea; and plenty of them. Our Assam officer tells us that, 
on one occasion, a heap of onc hundred crocodile’s eggs, cach 
about the size of a turkey’s crv, were discovercd on a sand 
bank and brought to him.” “I found on blowing them,” he 
adds, “that they all contained a perfectly formed crocodile, about 
two inches long, which would have crept forth after a few daya’ 
more exposure to the sun.” 

Suchisthe population of an Indian river. Further in there 
are other inhabitants, with which onc is equally disinclined to 
associate. The Asenm officer on reaching hia station at Snik- 
wah (9 more desolate place,” he saye, “can scarcely be ima- 
gined,”) ect about the construction of a house. We give tho 
necount in his own words, and take the opportunity of intro- 
ducing his new aséociates to the reader :— 


+ A fow day after my arrival ot Suikwaoh suffice to plaster my mat and 
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gras’ cotage with mud, and with the assistance of the Sipphia, a chimney 
jw @ Gre place was soon consirnaled, wilh bricks rid mmtar obtainod from 
old buildings at Buddeah; then putimg in a glass window, 1 was enaliled, 
1: comfort ani Bolitarmess, to pure my usu] yoraiions in all werthers 

In this secluded retreat, every incident, however trifling in iself, acquired an 
importante which indured me te note 1t in my tablets One one oreasion, 
about eight o'clock at night, siting by a snug fireside, my attention was 
eucsted by the approach of an unwolcome visitor making Ju4 way 1 at the 
door, Taking up 8 candis to ascertam whe or what was forcing imgress 10 
my dwellng, | beheld & pythen, or bor-consinetor, ahout six fict Jong, 
steadily advancing towards ma = [En my defencelos, position at may bo una 

gined that setety depended on immevtioto fight, and the monster thus 
époedily gained entire postession of my halitntien Jt was, however, for a 
fow munutes only, that he was pected to remain the undisturbed occupant of 
the abode; for my servants quuckly despatched the mntiuder with a few biows 
imfficted with long poles «An apothevary, who head long been attached te 
the Assam Jaght lufantry, assured me that pythons, or bos-constrictors, Rare 
,ery Numerous in our vicinity, and of an mminense sive, some not bemg lesa 
than fifteen or cghteendectialenpth = Lliadcydenee af the truth of the state 

ment, askin, fitecn fect long, being snl quently bmonght me by the na 

tives = [ caused it to bo tanned and “nt to Kughand = Small serpents were 
ofan mitwith On ane occasion the apothecas y tiought me two ben con 

sinirtors of about four feet joug, windh he had fommd on a table emled np 
amongs, some boltle im the aame roum whee Jos children wero slocpuiy 

Jn all probally the lives of the mtants were saved yy the musquio eni- 
tHId prevent access ta the bed Bon const tis are oxeecduuyly foud 
of rats, and on tlus occeswn they had evaliutly bcm m statch of dheor 


re 

P amy entinge Lad pot the usual wlate cloth ceiling suspended, inserts, 
mptkes, and scrodn &equenily dev ended fiom the root into the 1ooms, but 
by keepmy ihe oure Lice of baggage and well swept, contuct with them waa 
avoided ‘The reader will suppo~ an Assam mnt Jit te le a dreary kind of 
rydence, Lut I ean assure him, the logwoed fire on aliemth ove foot high, 
io the conte of the room, with a mall window cut ligh ui the wall for the 
excayo of the smoke, ts by no means dovord of eheortulness " 

The cheerfulness, perhaps, is after all mora in the gallant 
Captain's heart. “ There's nothing, either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it 50.” Many a man would have growled over 
much better quarters than these; the Assam Light Infantry 
officer ia made of good atuff, he looks on the bright sido of the 
world, and finds ‘‘ good in everything.” A mat-hut, with a 
hole in the wall for the escape of the smoke, and all sorte of 
reptiles descending from the ceilingless roof, like the carwigs, 
which dropped into good Mrs. Nickloby’s tea, ia not primi facie 
the sort af Tellin .10 Which one would fecl much disposed to ba 
jolly. Dut an Indian officer muat he “ equal to either fortune” 
to the fortune of a palace in Chowringhi or a mat-hut 
in the wilds of Assam. Happy the man, who is d of 
the present writer's constilutional cheerfulncas—and happy the 
Company which is in posscesion of tribes of such servants, 
There have, we know, been occasions, on active service, 
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when unnecessary complaints have been raised—when certain 
grumblings, denotative of little heart and hope, have made 
their way to distant places—but take them for all, there is 
not a class of men in the world, more willing to endure 
with manly patience, the discomforts of existence In camp or 
in cantoument—more ready to laugh dewn the lesser ills of 
life—than the officers of the Indian army. Heaven help them, 
if they lacked passive courage—if they were less able to en- 
dure than to do! 

And here we must leave this agreeable volume. The next 
on our list is truly a gorgeous work-—a magnificent folic con- 
taining a series of vicwa taken far enough from Assam. One 
bound; and we find ourselves at Simla. 

Captain Thomas isa man after our own heart. He is one— 
we any it with ali consideration— 


“Whew pen and pened) yield au oqual grace; 


Who illustrates his writings with comely pictures, and his pic- 
tures with clever letter press. In both capacities he * does all like 
aman.” We could not entrust the credit of the Himalayas to a 
bolder pencil or a freeer pen. There is an impulsiveness in 
allthat Capt. Thomas does which accords well with the scenery 
he describes and the bracing climate in which he revels; he 
writes and aketches like © man rejoicing in his emancipation 
from those restraints which haye bound him down, on the 
plains, to the Jower earth of apathy and indolence, and 
clogged the movements of his free gpirit, In a word, he ia 
a dashing writer and 9 dashing artist; and that he jaa dashing 
soldier, we may believe on the authority of thoso who have 
borne witness to his serviccs in the field. 

Of Captain Thomas’ power as a draftaman—of the freedom 
and force of his execution; of the artistic skill with which he 
has “made up” the series of drawings before us; of his truth- 
ful management of perspective, near and aerial; of the 
cleverncas with which ho has imparted to the magnificent 
expanse of hills, range upon range, which bound the landscape 
in these noble viows, a character of immensity impressive and 
sublimne—we can only speak in language, dim and insignificant, 
bidding the reader to confide in our sesertions, without euch 
evidence, as we can supply when we are reviewing mere letter- 
press, but which in the case of an art-publication like this we 
must gond him to seek for himself. And in truth he could 
not do much better—Captain Thomas’ Siutua is a book, which 
it ia o privilege to possess. They who have visited the mighty 
mountains wii rejoice in having their recollections refreshed 
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with so much force and reality; and they who have never 
journcyed tlius far will be happy in tho opportunity of deriv- 
ing as truthful an impression of the grandcur and varicty of 
the hill-secnery as it is possible for a few shects of drawing 

nper—or, indeed, for a huge expanae of canvas painted cven 
by Mr. Burford—to impart. 

The letter-preas, which accompanies a gorgeous volumo of 
engravings, ia too often over-looked. It ia rerarded aa a mere 
make-weicht and treated with contempt. Sometimes indeed 
it merits no beiter fate; for it consists of nothing better than 
a few pages of scissors-work, got up, perhaps, with no great 
craft by a worn-out literary hack. But we would recommend 
no one to pass lightly over Captain Thomas’ letter-preas. To 
be sure there are but a dozen pagea of it—but such pages l— 
each one containing the matter of an ordinary sheet. Thero 
ja a vost deal of valuable information and pleasant writing 
in these pages—much that is worth remembering, and not a 
line that ig not worth reading. For the information contained 
in these chaptcre the reader must scarch for himself. It con- 
sorte better with the plan of this article that we should oxtract 
a few passages descriptive of that life on the hills, to which 
there are few mili men in this country who can not 
look back with peculiar feelings—bui it would demand a vo- 
lume to write of the lights and shadows of life on the hills 
and all the feelings, which it has ealied, for good or evil, inte 
activity more permanent than q “ six months’ leaye.” 

Ilcre is an extract from Capt. Thomas’ accoant of the ascent 
towards Simla. The firat mouth-full of pure mountuin air is 
something, indeed, to be remembered and recorded :— 

“TI Rnow of few sensations more delicious that that of pritding up bth {7 
do not speak in metaphor), aspecially when, 9 in your ascent from Jarh, 
you preseutly hebold the ppeckted aud streaked plaius yeni lave quitter, 
sinking decpor and devper below you, at spreading awey further and fur 


ther in hyht and piadow, tik tle purple and azure distumee mingles, lihe the 
ocean, with tho sky. 

Preecntly, in your zig-vag enurec, you crown 4 height stevper than the 
ren, and lind yonrecH suddenly surrounded by piue trees, inal] probability 
the first you havo seen sinve youleft old Engin = This i¢ Chambeva. ‘Thin 
aftermion sun (or, if you like it beter, Que morning pam) gianeos on those 
noble trees, and the clear culd broeze whietles through them. They shirt 
the emigonce on which you stand, and dive till they are loat in the purple 
shadows of the glen below, which liva 60 col, bo cold, so sccrningly innwees- 
tile to man, that you mg to Inurl inte it come of the nny maser of stuns 
thot lio around, and to soy them bounding and leaping and whirling frow 
crag to orag, tl thoy are shivered on sone point of rock, and geatiered into 
, u ean fragmouts round the piurtled * capripoius eatyri" tbat ienant 

vat abyss. 

On an isolated hill beyond this Ic aulifal glen, lands or liog, for it in far 
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below you, the pretty hill cantonmont of Babathu, the country quarters of 
an Kuropean regiment of the line. Far beyond and above Sabathu the 
heights of Simla aro visible, at least on a clear day. Simla in turn is backed 
Ly the 1 and lessor Shali mountains, and many anctber azure or purple 
hoight, And above, though not far above those, again the summits of 
Hutiu and Hagkandha, whose outtines might have m into the aky, but 
that between them and it tower the anows of the higher Himalayas. From 
this sane “ bold headland,” where we have paused ao foug, sonding our Tision 
40 fur forth, tho lately ascending zig-zag road suddenly dips. 11 doss 20 that 
if may lead you to the banks of the Gumbhur, a sparkling pretty little river, 
that rages and smiles by 1urna—rushes today and ecercely mover to-morrow ; 
in slrort, cliangos as ofton ag Virgil aye the Jadies did of old. 

A journey of flva miloa or loss nlong the aido of this river, and for tke 
laiter part along the bese of precipitous rovks, brings you to the suspension 
bridgo below Hurripur. It is ornamental akvays, but useful only in the 
mins, though even then ita utility is nano of the most lasting, for the bridge 
itelf is generally destroyed by the firat heavy and continued fall of rain 
Be this, however, a8 it may, at all other pemend tho traveller, whether om 
fout or horseback, scene for choica to make to the water. Aud eure J ain, 
that the horse who is planding kuce doc} In the daunting stream, whow day's 
journcy is to eud at Harripur, los his iil) of enjoyment as le takes a pull 
firet ut tho bridle and then at the water.” 


And here we have, ag a fitting appendix to the above, a tri- 
bute to the first * am aking at Simla.” Speaking of Captain 
Dalzell's house, Captain Thomas enya :— 


“T have a loaning to this house, and like it almost as well as the Mount, 
thoagh the srenery ix not nearly +0 beautiful as thas fram thence, But the 
fort is, that LT onco weut up ta Simla dangerously il, and reeovered in an 
inercdibly short timo in this louse. By the way, it iy impossible to describe 
the detiviow: fecling of awaking at Simao for the first time, and looking out 
upon the purple aud shadowy dolls below, and the dark dense woods around, 
and tho soilesa Himalayas in the distance, and the morn and ivy on tha 
truitka of tha oak ant pines phot your path, and the dowy Lagiixh wild 
flower and forn under foot. The intensity (aa ibe phrase runs} of suck « 
moment ean neither ba described nor forgotten A delicious Lome fecling 
wells up ond refreshes the sick man’s heart, and home itself arisce “ to hie 
nind's eye,” not as he last behold it, but arrayed in all ita brightest hues.” 


Here ia something about the society of Simla; it is intro- 
duced a-propos to a clever sketch of a Fancy Fair at Anna- 

ale :— 

“ Having forgotten to do so elsewkerc, I may as well say here that the 
aociety at Simla in the scasou, that ix to sexy, from April Lill Novomber, 
oonsisia of between two and three lumdred of the officers of the civil and 
military services, and their families. 

Simla is “ indifferently stupid” for the frat fow wooks, for despite the maxin 
that“ cverybody knows everyliody," nobody knows anybody for about tliat 
time, and socioty is ascortiugly aa alill hollow, if not quite aa deceptive, 
as a horselimir ¥ petticoat. But towards the ond of the seasou—just wheu it 
ia time to bid poerlaps an elernal ferewell—peoplo get up an eternal 
friendship ; all becomes holiday costume ; and what with balls, raves, pic- 
nies, and exploring parties, wo prove our belief, that it is the bueincss of 
true wisdom to enjoy ihe present moment, and let Care go hang herself in 

c¢ 
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her gies Then come on (or come off which 15 2¢% ut the same time 

the rato at tarnadale, the iace ball, and the jancy far Tho fancy fan 
tikes place txtwcon the fst and second days of tle aces, and affurds very 
yond spot inits way = The «ason and the sene aio altho dobghtfal ‘The 
ras ae yust over the an 1+ onco more dry and biacing, the sky 18 cloar, the 
“un not warm, aud native 4 looking more charming than over im her now 
,icen drew, moicoer half the pretty women at Simla me established 1 
then stall. unds? tho pine forest—yond¢r in the backpiound—makmeg a sun 

shina in a shady plae, and % thing theu wares for des than nothing And 
{to be q™uilty of au anti chmaa 4) further in “ihe merry green wood 

etands a mot sparous tont to which a» pose of buthis aud klidmutgears 
aie perpitually running wath Rondls ficights of Champagne, end no end to 
hes and pastes su that thes bid fau to have “ that with which passeth 
slow, Wlien one 13 tired of hh ing ator on eudicrer sclict ot buat 


And bere we have a brief chapter on the climate of Simls. 
A sixth months’ leave to witt the Hills on sich certificate, or 
on private affairs, ia not one of the least brilliant of the lights 
of Military Life in India. No onc can read the following and 
maivel that soon after the close of the hot-weather the Ge- 
neial Orders of the Commander-in-clucf teem with these 
leat e-annonucements :-—— 


‘trom Marci, whon the slect and snow may he sed to have passed awny, 
to the nmdile of July, the climate whiastuly Jit 2 nothing he 1b on 
earth Notlung’ Nothing ww Jinl! Nothing i liane! Netling any 
where that Jhnow of lerall the fancstday ney hour of sunshine po 
hate ee known im an Lagtsh suming andienciuse the beauty aud aad 
news of that sumshine Enighitcned by conde without a stam, almost 
Biibont a shows, daily fer months together, amd deck the drut tucs 
and bushes uta thousand LagiaA blossoms, aud aprogd wiolcts und damis 
and shawheny IMowoms and wild ro%s, and amcmones thickly, thukd, 
over the bnghe clow umdald tit, over crags amid tho pe rods, and iar 
awiy down vmid the furns kade the‘ runucls, and jon may fancy some 
flung of what our Swals spring ead bof summer arc 

Aud then, afas, come the iam)! Eyom the middlo of July to the middle of 
Srptemlier you have hialthy weathe? stall, lut no cnd to mum, m shot, 
éhmak perfatly Loghsh a9 Lingland 1 nearly three puts of the your 

Tiom ealy in &tptunbia to tho cod of Duembas you hase dry lear 
flosty weather, say delicous, and sery biacing, end from that tuno tll 

lig Ban, FON Duy cout upo living like the ancient m numer, m “ a land 

mist and snow, very dicaluhy but crtamly nut agecable = But the hull, 
dre dtnest doscrted in the winte 


We are not sure that in these extracts we have done full 
justice to Captain Thomas, for the moat valuable portion of his 
wok we havo loft untouched. We have treated Captain 
Butter, after the aame fashion, But our article is on Military 
Life and Military Adventure; not on Eastern Topography ; 
not on Indian stutietice; not on the untural hietory of Hin- 
dustan. We should be well pleased, if Captain Thomas were 
to afford us another opportunity of calling attention to his 
ability ag a writer; he could not have a better theme than the 
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Himalayas, nor one better oaleulated to display hia peculiar 
talenta. We have a long-standing promise to meat our readers 
again on that ground; and should be glad to place a volume 
from Captain Thomas’ pen at the head of our list of works for 
review. 

We now turn to our “ Cavalry Officer.” He has reasons, we 
believe, for preserving the incognito; we shall not, therefore, 
lift the veil. It is enough that he ia an officer of the 16th Lan- 
cors—a clever, sensible writer: and seemingly a well-read, 
well-educated gentleman. From his velumes—with the at- 
tractive title of “ Military Service and Miltary Adventure in 
the Far East,” we purpose ta quote freely. This number of our 
journal will, in all probability, pasa inte the hands of our readers, 
before the Cavalry Officer's book can mako ite way into genc- 
ral circulation; and therefore we can afford to be liberal in our 
extracts. From a work, which haa already obtained a large 
Indian publicity, we are compelled to be more chary of our 
quotations. 

The “ Cavalry officer” arrived in India, some ten years ago, 
and proceeded, almost immediately to join his reviment, which 
waa then stationed in the North-west Provineee. His sojourn 
at Calcutta was very brief and not very satifactory. He found 
the people of the City of Palaces anything but hospitably 
ticlined :-— 

“DTobclwye the ense was matoully difaent a few seas aro, Fut we fond 
tug tO roneth, dating mn fitinighiy wyown mm Caloutin, that we Irad 
espericucod lms hospitdhiy and mon menilty thanin any ould city of the 
wild, not wsvcephug evn New Youk The then vevotutroe wa tli soul 
system of the Fast has bein attibuted tu the weent cstablishoneut ob lari sy 
ub dhe esty, Ind this appeus more of a sobierhws than a paliaiion The 
Alsunce of the Governar-General and Com midit aa dad, whe wiaa ad Liat 
fine 1 the wpydt prosaic, had diatned Calentio ad the bested is pop | 
lien, a5 we were mtomed and alkiwuds experacuevd, aod we thu tuie 
saw tle place unde: unfinomneble oncumsdian. Fol fp 

We ara not altogether sure that thia reproach is well-merited. 
Calcutta, aven in the absence of the Governor-General aud the 
Commander-in-chief, is not much given to inhospitality and in- 
civility. Bot the complaint, we know, is frequently made and 
the complainants are mostly to be found among the officers of 
the Qucen’s service. Nothing can be more intelligible. The 
hospitality of Calcutta is not extinct; but it must be soughi. 
It docs not go out in search of objecta to vent itself upon; 
it doca not explore single-poled tents on the placis of the Fort, 
or wander about tho maan in search af young Lancers ot 
D na, Lt dues not keop watch on the steps of (hand- 
pal Ghat that no friondlosa young sailor may evenpe it Still 
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it is s reasonable enough sort of hospitality, and has some kind- 
ness and cordiality in it. The truth is—we do not epenk with 
any especial reference to the case before us--that young offi- 
cers in the Queene service, even they who are attached to 
quiet common-place regiments of the line, and how much more 
surely the dashing young aristocrata of our crack Cavalry 
corps, are 60 rauch accustomed, on arriving at a new European 
station, to be sought by the inhabitants of the place—so much 
accustomed to create a senention—so habituated to see all 
Dover or all Canterbury prostrate at their feet—-that on reach- 
ing India they are both surprized and irritated at the apathy 
of the people of Calcutta or Madras. It must be acknowledged 
that we do not much trouble ourselves about the arrival of a 
new regiment. A large proportion of those, who, taking their 
evening drive on the course see a regiment disembarking oppo- 
ate to the Fort, do not trouble themaclyes to enquire the num- 
ber of it. Of the many soft female hearta, then and there 
nasembled, not one beats less steadily—not one bright eye 
beams more brightly—not one young bosom swells with 
thoughts of conqueat: uniforms are altogether at a discount, 
and a strange regiment iaa thing of no account. Her Ma- 
jesty's officera are not accustomed to such displays of stoiciam. 
Somewhat inclined to resent an indifference, eo little flattering, 
aa though it were an affront to their order, they forget that 
they are in a new land, making trial of a new state of socicty, 
and called upon, if they would net be voluntary out-casta, to 
do at Rome what is done at Rome, and conform to the customs 
of the country, We know that Queen's officera have ere now 
expected to bring all Calcutta or Madrasa down to their bar- 
racks by the mere force of their own attractiveness; and have 
declared their resolution not to make those initial calla of cere- 
mony, which in India are made by the last, asin England by the 
first comer. They will not call on the old residents—not they ! 
They will be called upon. They soon find their mistake. The 
mountain will not g0 to Mahommed—nay, perhaps the mountain 
is wnconzcious of the very existence of Mahommed. A score 
of Cavalry regiments, even if half of them were Guards, 
could not revolutionize the aociety of Calentta. Still wa are 
not inhospitable: and we are not, it may be added, destitute 
of hero-worehip. ‘We are well dieposed to shower our civilities 
upon the Queen's regimenta, when we know of what stuff they 
are made, We may not open our arma to welcome a new reci- 
ment, but we often dismigs an old one with all possible delat. We 
may not always “entertain etrangers"—it would be better 
perhaps if we did—but we have a good supply of hospitality 
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for our friende. If the “Cavalry officer” was the bearer of 
letters of introduction to residents in Calcutta and delivered 
those lettera, to no PUrpoee, he may have reason to complain of 
the inhospitality of the City of Palaces; but 2s he was only 
a fortnight amonget ua, he can not reasonably complain that 
in that time he could not bring all the Ditch to his feet. 

There may, however, have been peculiar circumstances to 
call forth thia reproach; and as the “ Cavalry officer” is not a 
grumbler-—but a sensible, good-humored, agreeable fellow—we 
willingly believe that he haa not, in this imatance, complained 
without aome reason for his querulousness. The dust is the 
next subject of complaint; and at this he may growl away at 
will, without a word of protest from us. Here is a passage 
from his account of the march to the upper provinces with 
some men of his own regiment and some detachments of other 
corps. It is not bad sample of the pleasant graphic atyle, in 
which these volumes are written :— 


“The dust on the roed beiween Allahabad and Cawnpore passeth all 
understanding ‘The head of our column got along toierabiy well, not unk 
iug much above the knees in the unpalpablo soil, bot the centre and 
rear wtapyered pundiy ouwanl, and not unfmyucntly downward, through 
tho clouds raised by their predecessors, tll they reached more sulstaytial 

d, others jostled against md walla and tees, Quod on ther neigh- 

's tocs, or, wandenng fiom their comrades, groped their way cut of the 

douse atinospheie, and only diseoverud the locality of the column by the 
glirnpse of » few muollor-like objects preceding the ciaud 

Ten marches from Allahebad, over roads of the above desernptim, and 
through a country which, bemg hel by a duaty screen, I .cldom saw, and 
cannot therefore discule, brought us ato the cantonments of Cawnpore, 
wluch appear to rise like 2 euty im the dewit Nat @ tice wes ta he seon, 
and sceren wu yeshge of anual or vegetable Life wae Provental io our vow, 
as the mommug broke upon us crostiug tho and aud almost tracklesy plan 
near Cawnpote Atlengih, when tha sum arose, a dim hao of coniwal 
objects was desoned tlnough the lumd atnosphery, and, ot the same tune, 
tho roar of some lialf-dozen piece of cannon, at prackece on the plum, an- 
nounced the viemity of cantonments 

Hero tho men of the detachments wore qiseed in barracks, and the of- 
feer'a tonte yitched in a compound, where tho sun blazed fiercely enough 
to roast a live lobster m lus shell, hough, from our species of that animal, 
nothing waa cliated beyond moisture and murmuring "—Vol Epp 20-21. 

The ‘ Cavalry officer” had heard eo much of the attractions 
of Meerut, that he waa marvelloualy disappointed when he 
found himself there. Ho appears, however, not to have ar- 
rived before the luxuries of the bot winde were coming fairly 
into play; and then he followed the very sensible fashion, 
which he found reigning sround him, and procured leave of 
absence to the Hills. ® pages, which are devoted to a des- 
eription of these fnvored localities are pleasantly written and not 
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wanting in information. But even there, ho found it might be 
dangorous to take too many liborties with the climate; for ho 
enjoyed hia freedom to the utmost for aome timo, and was then 
prostrated by a fever. The description, which follows, is worth 

uoting as an illuetration of the shadows of military life in the 
Bast. It is not very comfortable to be alung up in a Satringhs, 
and bumped down a hill, in a state of high fever :— 


* 7 was preparing for the journey towards tho source of tho Gangos, when 
A most muwveteome suitor, an the shape of « fever, aummoned mo home- 
wards. It waa m vain to struggle avy longer with my ubsdinate antagount, 
40 1 yiolded to the advieo of ruy fellow-irasellera, and tunel my back for 
ever on these wild and gloneus mountmus ‘The floor-cloth of my tent was 
takon up, and the two carncre ound together by ropes which alsa atlachod 
wt ta the tent pole In this prunitive conveyance | wo. bore by cght 
Paharies bomewanl+ to Landour 

The jolting I underwent, and the stunrps of troes that left they mnmcious 

nints on my back, bought me im a few homs utes state borlering on de 
tirtun On deacending tho lest valley betas reaching Landour, a i yere 
thump than usual caused mo to start np, and bless my tormentors , the pulo 
of the hiter snapped, and away Tiolled, with my dushy companions, towards 
the lower ong The areular moevon soon made meso giddy, that I 
mii¢ht have rolled uncouselously inte the neat workl, tat my putida angel 
miterpoeed a little copso of lumboos between me and it When | hand 
recovered the sense renn torne, atl poe out of the cope to ascet 
tain tle locale of my felluw iolkers, 2t was wih feeltugs of mathhication | 
coumtad and found all present and sound cxcupt one, whe Lad luckily brokin 

1S OSD, 

Two hours after this event, I found my«lf in bed, contunplatiug the 
surroon, a4 lic tried the pomt of has laacct, with the iechings which a pig 
evidenily jospesses Rnd bettas on poravng the butcher sharpening | 
hinfe, pic paratory to the final gash 

‘The fevir was not unto death, as the itudir (if dhere ho such a ymin) 
will doubtless have concluded by the condmunne of ny mauaiive, anil 
theretore as [ eamnot hope to eveite much sympathy dur my suffers, on 
doubt o4 to the resuli, had better recover at ener, ospeoally as tat will 
oreupy Lut a fuw words m the presunt wsiauce, though it took ame ftve wi uhy 
et that tine-"——Fo? # gq 20-47 


The ‘ Cavalry officcr’s” regiment was ordered in 1838, to 
form part of the army of the indus This was a great thing 
for the young hancer-—an opportunity at all events of travelli 
into strange lands at the Government expense and with 
his companions around him. The soldier in India secs strengo 
sighte-—-he bas glorious opportunity for enlarging his oxperi- 
onces. Ie may, any day, bo studying the caves of Bamecau 
or the Porcelain Tower of Nankin. Even such a scene as tho 
following—a view of the Shikarporc Bazar—very cleverly 
ako —is worth going a long way to carry off in onv's 
journal :-— 

“On catoring the buny scour, the fist olyect What alaiker dhe yartor i the 
palo, businces-like meney-changor, las wiricus forohvad bedauhed with the 
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whito punt of Ins caste, peeing over the pyramids of alver and coppei 
heaped ostentatiously boforo lum  Opposute, wrangling with beifa dozen 
ACPO}, in voleod dhat might wake the dead, stands the noisy, energetie cloth 
mer lant, extollmg bus wares amidst the alterention with a fluency that 
would lneak the homt of a London Jew clothesman 

(in each sule, as you struggle onward, ave squatted, in the peculte: Onion 
ttl faslaon, venders of dic huts, 4sa0ds, spites, oprum, cw fujietta Ate, 
but your good uated Aish chager halts am despa at the shop where 
yonder greasy enok 1s Howsbing im hw jong, bouy handia womlen ladle, 
Willa Hluch he budauls, m1 oly costume, & hissmg 1888 of Lahobs, or kine ¥3 
which are emitting a savoury odour throughout that quarter ot the basar, 
ard Muyrging the altontion of au unpeuchable cloud of half temihed- 
looking wretehea watching the myiting process On extitenting jour em 
lnuassed stocd dom thos difhenity, and moving up suotie havan, at ught 
nngles to the iome, the ems tue suluted with the stan and monotenons 
clang procecchmg from the auvas of aamorcs end blac hemtles, lie ¢untinue 
tiie nomy Inbour with an assidiuty thet, conjomtly with thin bisa dues 
and diabol: al eonntennners, giyo an unpleasant pre~tntiocut vt the warld 
law 

Byat kle the scene with a mone of savagi looking fi llowsin dingy dersses, 
wiih mati blocks slung oc then shoulders, a pu of Enews, like prstals, 
and & meuss-handladl hiate soivk in them bili, whist + Inoad, non handled 
tolaa: bemgs up the aear and youn wall complete the best paetine ] can afford 
af Slukarpore dave, with its lary, lowing soklicry —Vol fF pp th 0? 


A march through an enemy’s country, with a blinding sun 
and a scarcity of water, isnot one of the pleasantest compa- 
nents of military lifein the East. There is a misture of the 
terrible and tho ridiculous—how often are they brought into 
cluse contact in the following paseage :— 


“On the 2hd of Ayu, wo hed, according to the most prevalent canjec 
tures, a2urved within about fifty mules ot kundahat, and inct vo ene ny 
Having mache about teele miles 1m the mormmeg, we iced Let dt oat appoint 
od ground dor halting ebout nue, Au, when some assistants, 1 the quarter 
niece general's depaitacut, nm potted to the brgadii of the casaliy that 
Uie water in camp would barcly sufice for a birgade ot wofantiy =We were 
votcdingly onleial to amount, aud proceed towrids & iver, Bluch wos 
hupposed ton some tin iniles distant Tew who wae yusent will eves 
furpit thatdreadiul mah = The refketion of the son fiom the bummg dust 
gad) boven Jalls way .o dazzling, that many who underseutithaye never 
recororal they siieneth of aight We had marched about ten mules, when 
the halt wa, soumled Jt was nudday; about twenty men of the leading 
reqnuent held together, the remamder of the eas ahy-bryule were straggh 
ever four or dive toes of country m the 1car, nome wele ugmg ther ja 
heasia with tho spur, some It ng them on foot, and otheas divying their 
chargers before them ut the poutod the lance or sword = By far the hottent 
thing I beheld that day, was tue ialinied Colonel Ninny, purple with host 

anger, #nd vecking on oly to vent xt npon 

‘Where the deni is your squadron, air? was demanded, m a voice of 
Uunder, of a poudeiows captain, with a face hke a salamander, and a cat 
poratron take ah nee ; ad 

‘Four miles bold, 612, at Jost, w hogeheud, prout of hanug 
got so far along the road, (aa wall he wet be} m 

‘How dare you, air, give me such an anewo, aud leave som equadien 
behind ?’ ened the enraged genus 
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Poor hogabead, frathing with excitement, tarned round in saareh of rolicf, 
aud lighting on the officor in charge of his treop, poured forth the foll tide 
of lis indignation on him for not byinging the stragglers to the frout 

' And prar, sir, where is my troop 7 

Here oro the serjeantmajor and two privatea ; the remainder vary from 
four to five milea in the rear; and sa I could not carry thom, they are loft 
Iehind,’ replied the troop-lerder. 

* There is no excuse,’ cried Ninny. 

; Held | | d 

‘ Hold your tongue, and join your troop.’ 

This was conclusive, and broke t the agrecalJe interview 

When the sun had begun to decline upon the scene of raffering he had 
caused that day, the river was desricd from the brow of a sandy knoll 

inding its shining path through the sterile soil. Mau and beast rushed in 
uncontrollable confusion to the waters, and quenched the Bory thirst. under 
which both had suffered sevorely."—Tul £. pp, 122-144 

The “Cavalry officer's” account of the “ prison-murdering 
scene at Ghuzni;” and of Shah Shujah’a entrance to Kabul 
we are tempted to quote, but warned by the increasing bulk 
of our atticle are compelled to forbear. The latter passage 
concludes with an allusion to the new Affghan levies, wihuch 
“micht be seen on the Champ de Mars of Kabul, practising 
with laudable perseverance the rigid muserics of the guose-step.” 
The “ Cavalry officer” often regalea us with these tit-bits of 
description, sparkling up unacxpectedly like a rocket on the 
horison. ; 

Our author seems to have had a high opinion of the knowing 
qualities of the Affghan horae-dealere, though he did not think 
much of their horsea. The men, toa, are bad jockeye—they 
can drive a bargain, but cannot run a race :— 


4 The ouly instance of pn Affghan dealer being “done,” which saw or beard 
of, oveurred on our march towards Kalil. 

A denier, ono moruing, came jute the Cavalry lines, lringing a showy 
looking wag for rele, whiel seomed a well-brod animal, and certainly cocked 
iis tat and pawed the nd in & most imposing mayer dees & 
young Dragoon officer, who ¥a9 a very respectable jockey, asked the animal's 
price. “ Fifteen handred rupees,” waa the modest request; “and you lave 
hot a sounder or fleeter animel in the Furinghi camp,” added the Afighan. 
Jessie Quistly notion? one or inv defects; and poiuting to a litte ald 
chesnut Arab, who certainly looked a9 if ho were the ghoat of some departed 
raver, but whose musclo aud mnewa only required the hand upon them to be 
acknowledged, offered to ride him a mile aguinet the Affi on his vatnted 
steed. ‘Tho dealer eagerly cloned the wager for a him Tapers, and the 
ground way sclected, as nearly as it could be guessed, for the distance. The 

, were soon Up (the fea me tly the heavier ;) the word was 
iven, and away they went, the onding at a tearing pace, fourishing 
ia legs and whip, and chuckling and hallooing with dolight. J........ BOW 
there was no necessity for ae i, the Afluhun doing all that conld be 
demred, When within ilfiy yards of the winning-post, J......0+ having 
waited utoadiily on hia competitor until the aleek animal was beat, gave the 
gallant little Arab his head and the Affghan the go-by, telling him to teke his 
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wallow: fificen humdred rupees worth home, o¢ he hed beaten hum with the 
slowest horse in the regiment "—Foul f# pp 102-104 


There ia not a better description in the whole book—nay; 
indeed, we do not remember to have alighted on a better in 
any military narrative, than the following graphic account of 
the breaking up of a camp :— 


“The breaking up of a long standiug entop 1 a scons of no trifling bustle 
ond confixsion The previonsdayis usuallyone of conalerable trouble 10 thove 
who have suffered der machmg-establsiment to get aut of order, aud 
when its requeade to replace a eamel or a bullock, the mew-comer, even 
fot, (runt thatas yeucrally at nh nunous price.) Rot unirequentiy evinces 
ihe most marked repagnauece to dent. or Inlock-truuhks Yt, liowevor great 
the difficulty, the peronptory aceessity of the halatation Ieing weed heturo 
not There, cases all do be prepared at smset, adie yy a veduction of 
bavgage, or inercas of cattle, save the wore yaosident campaigners, who 
rectly suche defimencies without delay The crerhest paeteable hours are 
kept by wil of inty, and two hors alter sanset the camp. af will revuleted, 
1s qayet enough, wis a lore breaks fuase and cis the wlioks Inigedo m « 
étaite of ferment, for ail seem to take a devp autcrist i tie progress of any 
mad atuuial whetears throveh the camp, with ropes atl peps Thing in wii 
confision about fos revels is anght advances, even these staty maden 
letehe themaclics, to rest, aml the quiet m only distubed by the hour. ¥ 
tramp of putiols, er the challenge of a sentry = Thais aloo and stdlm-~s 
are uldowly divzpated by the shrill st ailing hlast of the tumpet, wakenug 
All munud © consciousoces wal actuity = The lwid nd contmuecd neh 
from the pickets, ant the angry reinenstrencea of the camels, amidsi tho 
extensye buze of human vuaiees and barking of dog, tell that man and 
brute are both aware of the time having come tor thelr allotted duties Snek+ 
antl dry grass aked inte yy ramnds are suding forth totumes of stoke in one 
plus, and in another are 15ing uito high crackling flies, row wlich may be 
noch groups of dushy figures squatind together, mhaling dur monung 
hukuhs, or spreading thew long bony hands ta the Hames, and lstlessly 
regerding their mare rien lncthren occupied in stinking ihe ients, or 
fliting load. on tha back. of the beasts of turden But think not, ny lacy 
fire-1orshipper, this mdulenee we wuobsnived, thie ue af the ovcupant of 
youdcr tent is upon you: he advanves eoitly towns the fre, lus wm 19 
reivnl, amd the endling litue cunses a moementuy seenc of dheht and 
coufasion, which 1 unmneduately succocled by a zcalous athention to duty, 
proving the salutary furce of the “ Argamentum ad baculum” Although 
this ty nok en otthodos, logical, or oven legal argument, it 15, nev ertieless, 
fraquontly used wm India, and is generally conelisine Next mornmne, the 
roire, nnaccompanicd by manual excrcis¢, produce the desned effect. 

The loads bemg packed, wid all the tents, suve tlirec or four lazy eirng- 
glora, having disappeared, the second trumpet sends tio plrill echoen through 
the lines, and give. warning that tho trominill will soon be ot work. THo- 
ware of that cumel’s mouth gaping close to your hand m the datk, or ho 
will epoil it for holding » rem or x sabre; and beware the treacherons tent- 
yeg, which luvke mi savage gloom for the ehing of the unwary. © lei no 
ude cursing the Pee Why dil you not get out of 1ts way when yon jound 
ig woa not inclined ta get out of yows?” ones & feections neighlour, as 

ou Bioop to rub tho Ineerated siun, and narrowly epcupo hemg trampled 
F an elephant, who is dstlog off with a few Lundred weight of cunvay 
aud tent poles hanging about hin 
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The thud trumpet mod a enp of bedeng callin gemtally accompany cach 
othe, yout khansamnah mong fo the sight Dean Swit inocd, aril a4 34 
no prnmliment to mast on ls dainvking 1t Junsli—the man would swallow 


acup of catinne nud fre, without Winking 

‘The u aac formed im dusky MA5 on then alarm posts, the com 
mandi oer mdce along the luc, the woid of commaud 1a given, and 
pasxid down the squadious, the wileome note for the motch 15 homd, nud 
the trampmeg of the sta ds raises an wepinetiable cowl of dust around tho 
column, as we cheerfully iuru oar backs on Kabul, most probably for ove, 
the baud mophetacull, stikme up, “ a al am tuhdh, 0 sometlung wlah 
Imystook fort —Pol Fo opp 207 221 

This is really a clever bit of writing; and ite truthfulnese 
lies on the surface. 
As the Cavalry officer haa now turned his back upon Kabul, 
we lesve him for a lithe while. His regiment was not en- 
din those glorious operations under Generals Pollock and 
oit, which dispersed, with a flood of light, the shadowa which 
had descended upon the military renown of the Enclich in the 
East. Gut we ahall return anon to his volumes, the saceond 
of which relating chiefly to the war on the Sutlej remains 
untouched before us) In the meanwhile we purpose to devote 
a little space to the journal of Captain Neill, vhoso regiment 
waa concerned, and most nobly concerned, in the operations of 
the second wat in Affghanistan—thus preserving where we 
have to deal with historical events some faint show of chrono- 
logical order. 

Captain Neill’s narrative has been too long before the public 
to warrant ua in extracting largely from the work for mero 

urposes of entertainment. It is a pleasant, aoldierly, unaf- 
fected record of events-—and often anfficiently suggestive— 
the 40th regiment waa stationed at Deesa, when it received 
orders to prepare for active service. The ordcr was no 
sooner received than one of the greatest annoyances of military 
life in the East presented itself, with every pessible aggrava- 
tion, to the officers of the corpe. They fad. been compelled 
to buy houses and were now compelled to sell them—but pur- 
chasers were not to he found. The remarks, which Captain 
Neill makes upon thia subject, are worthy of attention: but we 
must deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting them. 

The dist—always a nuisance to the soldier in the Hast—was 
found in Sindh to be almost unendurable :~-- 

“ One of the great somces of annoyance and preventive or rather des 
treyer of comfort m Sindh, was the dust, which was so penetrating, that no 
TABATUTES We Could adopt were sufhvient for its exchumon , £0 dense and ran- 
tinuous were those gandtloudy that for hours together 7 have beon nnabile 
to sec tho nearest tent, wluch was pitched at not moro than ten or fiiteen 

mo, Tho thermometer dunng the dis? ssason always ranges high, 
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anid iw oxresave heat inducing what would be profevmonaliy termed a 
healthy moisture from the oticular pores, famhtates and encourages the 
athe ston of the dust to the fie oud form, adding neither to the ort 101 
aegance of the person —Page 50) 

Moving up tho gallant 40th, by a single march, such aa is 
only performed on paper to Kandahar, wemect Captain Neill, 
under the command of that distingnished veteran, General 
Nott. Those were not the safest possible quarters, in the me- 
morable yenr 1842, A stroll from camp, in those days, often 
coat 2 man his life. Captain Neill snys, that “ Fives-playing 
by day, and turning out by night” were the ordinary employ- 
ments of his regiments in those. There were, however occa- 
sionally, darker episodes :— 

' Astiuking case of the porvoruts of kim in nitere and ile love of acting 
m oppowiion to tle oidus of enpeiots wbch amt with & quick and har 
dal prishment, ocardal abont dirs time = Fo young soldici~ of the 40th 
Rot uM md a comsukinble distance fiom cap after bcahfast, ab dinar 
peatad: ile y wore nheent and diiug the eff moon enntinued so ut Inngth 
som Villawias edine wn and avportcdl tht the boda s af fou J mopeana wee 
Juingak wks tromeunp ley had if tppcured becn secon by ono ot 
the suciny.s palols who commug ppon them found it of cou an cass 
biti: to ovipowi diem Ley veri behead to then own jolly thu 
houds which were sumied Lem thin bodies wea cuiid es tioplis to tlic 
LTH ITY % CAI) . on one occnsion dine tly month of Maule Fatecased 
dhrot of micn stadia a shore cstane, trom ithe officis bandachks a can 
tanincnts wilsoon alk: lsawa mantihin to du hospital whe lad wion 
cd iwc Siba tothe wu Afivan Wacdeas asan of faa Takool hom dle 
caus. of the cwuitument whine tylid, 0 bn, one of them tellows hos 
fuel cut down oa dad af ows wid we hd leon gapping du valley on the 
did ak dell dee ears choad, «etl stun anouszh when 2 did wo to wae Qe solducs 
wie Tiowmed lynn the wad ado AAShan om ool the doest species 
od muha 1 over lovkid upon Zing: LBS ISG 


We come now to the more important historical portion of 
Captain Neill’a work, and must deviate somowhat fiom our 
orginal intentions, by noticing certain pareages in detail, We 
may not again hyve so good an opportanity of pointing out some 
grave cirois, which have crept into thia interesting work. With 
reforence to the memorable march upon Kabul in 1842, Captain 
Naill vbserycs s— 

"1th Septeawhe —Lt was ae suiqect of gicaticgiet to uso), that General 
Buttock had deamid yt capedicad to move on to Kabul indoto ot atinnl 
thaw, we lawn oxpectod bom the au mgcmonts conte mito, rt nol mado 
by bim with Gancal Nault that both armics wae to enter that ab on th 
Stic dhiy sage 2d 

Now the case is not very fairly put by Captain Neill in thia 

sage. There was an “ mrangemont,” it is truce; and that 
it wna nol carricd out may have been the fault of one of the 
two generals; but that one wags not General Pollock. The 
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“ arrangement” was that the two forces should meet at Kabul 
on the 15th of September. It surely wos not Pollock's fault 
that on that day Nott had not arrived. This could not be; 
unless, indeed, General Pollock, who fixed the day for the 
meeting at Kabul, did not give his brother preneral sufficient 
time to achieve the march from Kondshar. But how stands tho 
case? Sir John Keane in 1839 had made the journey from 
Kandahar to Kabul in teenty-nine marches. Geneial Nott left 
Kandahar on the 10th of August, and reached Kabul on 
the 17th of September. He was therefore thirty-nine daya 
on the road. is, supposing that he could not have started 
a doy enrher than he did, allowed ten daya for halta and 
incidental delays. Sir John Keane's army was before Ghuzni 
from the 2lat to the 30th of July, and yet waa not more 
than forty-one days on the rond. It can, hardly, there- 
fore he asserted that Gencral Nott had not time to make his 
way to Kabul by the 15th of September. Nor can it be 
asserted that General Pollock hastened forward with the view 
of outetripping hia brother general. He left Jullalabad on the 
20th of August and reached Gundamuk on the 23d. There 
he remained till the 7th of August to allow time for, and to 
receive tidings of, the advance of Gencral Nott. On the 
night of the 61h, or early on the morning of the 7th, he receiv- 
ed those tidings; and then be moved forward, in purauance of 
his original intentions. On the 13th, he fought a had battle 
with Akbar Khan at Tezin; and on the 15th he was before 
Kabul, Captain Neill entcis in his journal, under date Scp- 
tember 15:—* Received the cheering intelligence to-day that 
‘ gome of the prisonera had been recovered, and were now in 
* General Pollock’s camp, who had taken possession of the 
* Balla Hissar.” But it was not until the 16th that General 
Pollock took possession of the Balla Hissar, On the 17th Ge- 
neral Nott arrived at Kabul; and Captain Neill made the 
following entry in hia journal :— 

“7th September —Shorily before 1¢achung camp General Nott reccivid a 
note fiom General Pullork, congratulating vm on ts arrntal at Kahu) and 
mentioning the cucumsianre of Sin R Shakeapens's having proseeded to 
Ben oanim the hope of oliteaning tho rolease of the puscners Owing to 
the severe indispomtion of General Nott, General Pollock waved ccramony 
as enor ofhrtr, andon the meimmp after our armval, came over to the 
“ Kendshar Camp here he was received wath a guaid of honor and the 
usual salute Lhe qtcisuw between the two dlusimous cnet lasted for 
about two hous Tt alierwaids tranepired that in alladmg to Sn Rich- 
mond Slakespear+ having movod to ths relonw of the prmoners, Gouaal 
Pollock suggesied that General Nott should despatch a Bngede, with 
some cavalry and guns towmds Bamecan to act in concert with Sn B 
Shakespear, xn the event of that gellani officer suoveeding in resmung the 
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isoners—to this our Goncral objected on the principio that io the folly ot 
WSIAg Our cnomice and etading out small parues of troops, many of om 
diasters in Affghenistan wuo i be attributed, and de offered ta move 
with the whole of the Kandahar Duwon neat morning, should General 
Pollock wh At the same tunc Guncral Nott 1epresenied that his troops 
had made a jong and mduon march fiom Kendohm of upwards of 
three hundred miles—at mught almost be seid without a halt—thove days on 
which thoy did not mach bemg cmployed in some fatigue duty—aund Le 
suggested that a portrou of Genual Pollock s force, whieli had not traves 
more than one thud of the distance and hed alicady rested thiro days 

at Kabul, slhowk! be duspatrhed ou tins duty —Gi neil Nott also cxjained 
sutpiise that whon an mitention custed of studing a part of hos fone on 
tha duty im question such wiintion lad not kin vwormmituicedcd wliale li 
was at Lighundh, witch was on the way to Bametin, testead of binging 
it fast to Aebol 

Lhe couduct of Genial Nott has been much camasscd and a degice 
ef wosme hes boon mopld fet his mot living muecdiitily on he aime 
Gcouiiel Pollochs ywiu8s puta bngadt m motor tasacuie thie ret of the 
pisoncis, nor were thee wanting the maktoliutl, dyas d whe padma 
of others by then own mein sprit, inkned that dis olpecion to march 
aroso cither diom woditkienc to the date of the paronis eat a morlad 
itecling of jealousy thit Kabul bul ein occupnd by Genii Pollocks 
army Lefort the ars al of the Kand via dayeion—sicli mstuations aie as 
tals os they aie mowortlry, anil the shafts of induc whi woe thus hurled 
at the reputadien of this distiumusled Capt nn itll harmless and conte med 

To the fact of General Vollork having dehixne te peo the hole 
Kaudaha division moymng and fmally decnied on despatehing a Brigacte 
from hig own toice we ow. ow deptavcmint ot the Joo ut pios ¢« ding to 
the aseistance of the prsoniis, & tnatier of the ducpeet acgret to the pullant 
Nott and lus devoted army —/’ 2ub 254 


We have far too high an opinion of Captain Neill to believe 
that this eontaing one intentional mis-atatement. But 
nevertheless, 1t is full of mis-statements. Such a conversa- 
tion a6 ia here said to have occurred, at the interview between 
the two chiefs, never took place. That the journalist set 
down the leading items of it, na they reached him,—or, in his 
own words, as they “ tranapired”—we do not, for a moment, 
doubt; but we are enabled, upon-the beat possible authority, 
to state that he has been grosely misinformed, The real facta 
aro briefly these :— 

The note alluded to by Captain Neill was written by General 
Pollock and entrusted to the charge of Lieutenant (now Major} 
Mayne, one of that galiant band of “illustrious” officers, 
whose exploita at Jullalahad had made all India ring with 
acclamations. With o few troopers this young officer rode 
out to General Nott’s camp, and delivered the letter of which 
he was the bearer. Neithor before, nor since, we will under- 
take to say, has Major Mayne been sentenced to perform 
so disagrceable a duty. We draw a veil over what passed upon 
this occasion. It is not necessary to the reputation of the 
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alatemonta in Capt. Neill’s book that wo should dwell upon the 
circumsiances of the mesting between Licut. Mayne and Ge- 
neral Nott The letter was,as Capt. Neill describes; but it 
contained also a proposal that General Nott should send out a 
Brigade for the protection of the priuoners, then on their way 
to the British camp under the escort of Sir Richmond Shakes- 
pear. To this letter General Nott sent another in reply. It 
ranto the following effect;—that tho Kandahar troops fad 
made along march of upwards of 300 miles; that they had 
been coutinually marching for six months, and required reat 
for a few days; that his cattle also required rest; that he had 
lost twenty-nine cauicls, the day before, and expected a douhle 
Joss on that day; that he was getting short of supplics for Eu- 
ropeans and Natives, and enw little probability of obtaining a 
sufficient quantity at Kabul: and that he had no money.-~ 
That he had so many sick and wounded, ho feared great incon- 
Venience might enusuc, if any unnecessary operations took 
place; that if ho remained he expected to lose half hia cattle, 
and that retiring would be very difficult—[General Nott ar- 
rived with more than 8,000 camela. General Pollock had ra- 
ther more than 3,000 camela and about seventy clephants]— 
General Nott then went on to aay that in his opinion the sending 
of a ainall detachment would be fellowed by dizaster, and that 
no doubt Mahommed Akbar Khan and Shumsudin and other 
chiefs were uniting—that he hourly expected te hear that Sir 
It. Shakespear was added to the number of prisoners, and that 
he understood that 1,200 men of the enemy had gune in that 
direction, He then repeated his opinion that the despatch of 
a small detachment woull be followed by disaster and ruin, and 
after a partial recapitulation of the above statements and opi- 
nions, added, that if General Pollock ordered his forces to be 
divided, he should have nothing to dv but to obey ; but that he 
respectfully protested against the measure. He then conctud- 
ed by saying that he was prevented by ill jicalth from paying 
his respects to General Pollock in that officer’s camp. 

Upon thia General Pollock, cheerfully accepting the plea 
of ill health put forth, by the Kandahar Genoral, ro nied tu 
Nott’s camp. He was reccived with all honors, and the two 
chiefs breokfasted together. Pollock again pointed ont tho 
neceasity of sending a fores to the protection of the prisoners. 
Nott repeated the arguments advanced in his letter. After 
breakfast, Pollock quitted the tent of his brother-goneral, to 
make some other visite; but, returning shortly afterwards, the 
conversation was resumed, Nott then enid, that the prisoners 
were not named in his despatches, and that ho believed the 
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Government had “thrown them overboard.” No new - 
ments were advanced, and in the afternoon Pollock returned to 
his own camp and made arrangements to send a detachment of 
his own force to escort the prisoners ta the IIead-quarters of 
the British army. 

We may leave it to our readers to estimate the comency of 
General Nott’s arguments—remarking only that the Brigade he 
was desired to sond would have consisted of one European 
(TE, M.'s) regiment of foot, three Native Infantry corps, o 
regiment of Cavalry, and the proper complement of guna; 
and that General Nott himself (Dive Book—-Page 314, No. 
377) declared that he would at any time lead 1,000 sepoys 
against 6,000 Affehans. The arguments advanced may have 
been sound—the description given of the condition of the 
Kandahar foree at every point correct ; hut the etatement that 
Gencral Nott offered to move next morning, the whole of his 
force, for the protection of the prisoners, 15 utterly without 
foundation. No such offer was ever made; and, therefore, no 
such offer was ever declined. Neither is it true that it was 
suggested by the Kandahar general that a portion of Pollock's 
furee should be sent. No such suggestion wag made to the 
latter general; and no surprise was expressed in hia presence 
that hia wishes were not conveyed to General Nott at Urghun- 
di. General Nott may have made use of such cxpreasiona in 
the presence of his own friends; but nothing of ihe kind took 
place at the interview described by Captain Neill, The facts are 
precisely as we havo stated thom. ‘Tho inforence is sufficiently 
obvious. The Kandahar force was deprived of the honor of 
rescuing the prisoners, not by General Pollack but by General 
Nott. The privilere was offered to the latter general and 
declined. Je could scarcely have offered to march out with his 
whole force after stating, as he did, in writing, that neither man 
nor beast was in a condition to move at all; nor could he have 
proposed to Gencral Pollock to send out a detachment of his 

ivigsion after descanting on the danger of sending out a de- 
tachment of hia own. 

A little further on Captain Neill observea :— 

“¢h Octaber—Tho holt which the combined armios of Pollock and Notl 
had mado at Kabul, waa not only much longer than we had anticipated ot. 
our arrival at the capital, but was cniirely agamet tho wish and advice of 
Gienorel Noit. ‘This long delay was howovor rendered neccesary hy tho 
march of Gencral MeCaskill's division to Istaliff, an expedition, the judici- 
onnnoss and oxpodioncy of which the gallant Commandor of tho Kandalmr 
Division did uot admit"—Page 267. 


We believe that we may say, with reference to this passage, 
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that Gencral Nott’s advice waa neither solicited nor received. 
Some letters relative to a supposed combination of the chiefs, and 
the danger of exposing the army to such a movement were, it 
ig true, written by that officer. And to thie Captain Neill 
may refer. But General Pollock had his own, and naver sought 
the advice of his brother. General Nott may not have admitted 
the expediency of the despatch of McCaskill’s division to lataliff; 
but the judiciousness of the movement is now generally ac- 
knowledged. Amin-ullah was at Isteliff, with 12,000 men. If 
he had not been driven from Iris position and hia troops dis- 

eracd, ha would have lang upon the rear of the returning 
orce, along the entire distance from Kabul to Peshawar. 
Had there been no other reason for the attack upon Iatalrfi, 
this alone would have been sufficient to establish the “ judici- 
ousness” of the proceeding. For our own parte, there is 
searcely anything in the whole history of Affthan war, upon 
which we can Jook back with greater satisfaction, whether we 
view it in tha light of political justice or political expediency. 

And, again, under the game date, we find it written :— 


“Sik Octuber.—RBeforo lemiug however it was requisite that‘ a leasing 
' fof the ritish powerabould be Iclt in Kabri—eonsistent with Hritish 
' Puumanit , and on the (th of Uctoler coumencal ihe demolition b 
omer of General Pollork, af one of the beesars af Avie? To thia wor 
of destructon General Nott was decididly averse, and he most pirenuowsly 
urged the propricty of razing the Balla Hisser."——Page 2fr, 


Now, General Nott may have urged the propriety of razing 
the Balla Ilissar, but be never urged such o measure upon 
General Pollock, No communications upon this subject passed 
between the two generals. “ The propriety of razing the Balla 
Hissar” we hold to be extremely questionable; and it is worthy 
of remark, in confirmation of our opinion, that at a meeting 
held in June last, at the “Oriental Club,” in honor of Sir 
George Pollock—a meeting at which were present the most 
distinguished and expericnced civil and military scrvante of 
the Company then in England—the highest testimony was 
borne to the political eagacity displayed by the Genoral, 
throughout all hie dealings with the ‘Affg ans, and moat especi- 
ally in the determination, upon which he acted, of sparing the 
Balla Hissar. 

Further on, describing the return of the victorious armics to 
the provinces, Captain Neill cbservea :— 

“1824 October —Talted at Buthek to admit of General Pollock's division, 


which marched this mornmg clearing dhe Pos, beforo ours. Lord Elluu- 
borongh heving ordered that Ge Nott, with the Kendahor Division, 
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should have the post of honor in the raar in withdrawing from ihe enemy's 
country "—~Puge 271. 

We apprehend that this is altogether a mistako, though we 
do not question the good faith in which it is uttered. The 
trath is that Lord Ellenborough never intended that General 
Pollack should advance upon Kabul. He intended that ha 
should occupy the Passes between Jellalabad nnd the capital, 
whilat the Kandahar force took poeseasion of the latter place, If 
thig intention had been carried out, as a matter of course, the rear 
would have been, tpso facto, the placa of General Nott; and ao 
far, but no farther, it may be anid that the post of honour in 
the rear was assigned to the Kandahar division by order of 
Lord Ellenborough. General Nott would then have been in 
the rear, and in the rear he would have remained. Ag it was, 
the Post—whether the post of honor or not—was assigned to 
him by Gencral Pollock. 

Our object, in all these remarks, being the very levitimate 
one of setting befure our readera the entire troth—not of 
drawing any invidious comparisons, or elevating one gencral 
at the expense of the other—we have freely admitted that it 
waa in no wise the intention of the Governor-General that 
the foree under General Pollock aloull advance upon the 
enpital. General Nott may therefore have considered that by 
an unauthorized movement on the part of his senior officer, he 
was deprived of an honour which Lord Ellenborough had 
designed to bestow upon him. And it waa only natural that 
such a thought should have chafed him. The honor of planting 
the British ensizn on the Balla Iigsar of Kabul which might 
have been his, fell to the lot of another, General Nott 
rendered guch services to the state, and hie division, by a 
serica of such gallant and euccossful operations, had earned for 
itself the adiniration of the world, that we might well 
regret to sec any honours wrested from its grasp. But we 
can not blame General Pollock. The movement upon Kabal 
may have been onauthorised; but it waa not unjuatified. 
Lord Ellenborouzh was not aware of the nature of the 
country between Jellalabad and Kabul; and the difficulty 
of maintaining a large force (the ealile eapecially in those 
barren parses, or he would never liave cxpected General 
Pollock's division there to have awaited the pleasure of Gene- 
ral Nott. Desides, itis to be borne in wind, that Geueral 
Pollock was the senior offiger, and that having a certain 
amouut of discretion vested in him, it was acarecly to be 
expooted that he should suffer the Kandahar army to enter 
Kabal alone. It wae due to the army he commanded that it 
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should be ordered to advance. It is to be borne in mind that 
it was never General Pollock’a intention to anticipate General 
Nott ; but that both divisions should enter Kabul eimultane- 
ously on the 15th of September. 

ther on, in Captain Neill’a Journal, we find the follow- 
ing entry :— 

We all i that our General would follow the example of General 
Pollock, who while at Texin had burst two of our eighteen pounders, that 
be had borrowed, the bullocks having become quite exhausted. These 
animals, it was said, he handed over io the Commissariat, and they were 
afterwarde killed and issued to the troops. If true this was unkind, con- 
sidering that we hed brought them from Kandaher.”-—Page 200. 

This jie mere camp gossip. There was always an abundance 
of fresh provisions; and never any occasion to fall back upon 
a team of used up gun-bullocke. Any Commissariat officer 
would have given Captain Neill information upon these points. 
Exhaustion 33 certainly not favorable to beef, but the meat 
qualities of gun-bullocke, under ordinary circumstances, are 
not to be despised. It was Sir Edward Barnes, we believe, 
who said that he could wieh for nothing better than to be 
compelled to cat his gun-bullocks on service, for that then he 
would have an opportunity of horsing every battery in his 


pi Nye 

‘Ke to the bursting of the eighteen-pounders, they were 
required by General Pollock, for a specific purpose (at Tezin) 
and this accomplished,—there being no further use for them, the 
guna were destroyed. At Jellalabad General Nott expressed 
swish to have the buillocks placed at his disposal, and they 
were all sent to him Subsequently General Pollock was 
anxious to bring down to the provinces, a large trophy gun, 
taken at Jellalabad, and known as the “ kazi”—but it waa left 
behind, At the top of the ascent ‘ Lundeh Ehana,'” writes 
Captain Neill, “ lying in a ravine was the kazi, a 
gun eimiler to that we had destroyed at Ghuzni: it had been 
taken from Jellalabad, but abandoned by General McCaskill’s 
brigade from want of means to carry it on.” We believe 
that not means, but something else was wanting—but thie is 
a long story, and it is not necessary that, on the present occa- 
sion, we should enter upon a recital of it. We wish, as much 
as possible, to avoid euch debateble ground. But we have 
seen an announcement at least of a second edition of Captain 
Neill’s book; and there is little doubt that the laudatory 
comments of one of the leading European quarterlies have 
done something to obtain for it an extensive circulation. It 
ja not one of the least of our many objecte to collect in this 
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journal materials for authentic history and to neutralise the 
errors which have obtained currency through the medium of 
cotemporery narratives, often hastily written, and submitted 
to the world without after consideration and revision. 

We now return to the “ Cavairy officer ;” and in due his- 
torical sequence, break ground upon the banks of the Sutiej. 
At Mudki and Ferozshah his regiment waa not present; 
but it was pars magna of the victory of Aliwal. Of the 
former engagements the author gives ue a clearly-written 
narrative; but be does not, as in the after-recital of the 
affair of Aliwal, write with the graphic fidelity of an eye- 
witness. flere is a passage relative to the Buddiwal retreat, 
which showe that the “ Cavalry officer” is too honest a writer 
to give a falee coloring to that affair. It is better, as we 
observed on a former occasion, to set the naked truth at once 
before the world, and let posterity Enow the worst of it. A 
slight reverse becomes one of a gigantic character, when we 
“san not discern the shape the.eof:”"— 


“Thus gradually ictuing across the plam, and placmg ou the amnmrum 
tion emis, or on hoi lack the untortunsts men who were wounded hy the 
ineetsant cannonade to which te Sikhs ahjected the forea, we reached a 
distance of about two mules fom Buddiwal, when the enemy ceasol to 

FANG 

When om ttheat waa first commenced nemly all the officers conjer tuid 
at was br Hany» object to diaw the Sthh foress well ont of then postion 
and attach them im the open plain, but aa we continued to retire, 1b e90n 
became evident iatno a tioh was to take place, and we weio compelind to 
recerve tho numeious hicks which wae bestowod upon us with all tha philo 
sophy thet could be mustaad “Now wa are gomg at em—now for it, 
l bmist flom the ranks on many oceasions, when the squadrons taced 
about aud confiouted ihe too, bat the fatal “ threcs about = graduills di 
minishod these hopes, and at Irst the homely obgetsauon of “ By UG — uf we 
ara not bolting from a patvel of niggers!’ called something biwoen o& 
blush and a smile to many a cheek 

About puma t, the plied before the halfbuined catouments of 
Lurdiana, and bivou onthe plan  Hadly a tent o1 a native follower 
roade thar appearance in our gloom} knes, and many a bitte: lamentation 
was yented over departed comforts and lavunies mized by thi authles. Sikhs 
Nearly all the hosyutal storcs had fallen into the hands of the Plulitines, 
winch was a heavy musfoitane , but we dwelt with some satuiaction on the 
probatubty of deir beng muetaken for wines and hquews im which event we 
antiupated, with much glee, the clierts lthely to enme, and only 1 
we had no chance of witieamg the commotions which would prey ail i the 
Sikh camp on the susquious occasion —Vol FF pp 150153 


“Late in the evening,’ adds the Cavalry officer, * a few 
camp followers and a very few baggage animals came atraggling 
into the lines, having made a detour and avoided the plunderers 
svesvensesee The actual loss at Buddiwal has never been published, 
ae a great portion of theee reported missing, had escaped to 
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Sobraon, and six or seven were carried prizoners to Lahore. 
The total amount of killed, wounded and missing were between 
three and four hundred, but more than half this number aubse- 
quently made their appearance. The report, whi prevailed 
in India, that the losses were amalgamated in one return with 
those killed at Aliwal is a stupid fabrication.” 

Tho next passage, which we have marked for quotation, is 
descriptive of one of those scenes—the aad srgueie of a glorious 
action—which are, indeed, the darkest of the many dark ehadows 
of military life :— 

* On the afternoon of the 29th of January, the ficlid-hospital, with the 
wounded men, was removed into Lidiana. Drede over ia see a lrother- 
officer who had been seriously wounded, and shall never forget the sad sceno 
of human suffering presented to view. Outude the hospital tents were 
iaid the bodies of those who had recently died; many im the contorted 
positions in which the rigid Lend of death bad fixed them; others more 
resriuliing sleep than deuih, had calmly passed away, struck down in fill 
viguur and rebast bodudy health, when the human frume, it was notural to 
suppose, woul] bave struggled more fiercely with ita arch enemy ; let the 
groandof the sadftrers undergoing painful surgical operations were more 

ievons to the senses than the sight of these who needed no mortal sid. 
Pan. in all it. degrees and hideous varielcn was forcilly portrayed on 
every aguare yard of earth which surrounded me; und passing frou sufferer 
to sufferer, I felt, or fancicd I felt, each petiont’s cye foliwwing wistfully the 
morements of such fortunate vititants a> were exemupted from tho services 
of the knife or lancet, and sometimes dwelling reproucbtully on the useless 
npectator of their buffering». 1 felt 1t vas almost a sacrilege to remain in euch 
4 place without bemg useful ; but the medical officers and hospital-nesistants 
Bn zealously fulfilled every minute deta for the relief of their patients, that 
synipathy was the only offering we could present to our stricken comrades. 

Wiilst raising the cauvas door of a dark tent which J was entering, I 
stumliled, and nearly fell over the jeg of some one stretched across the 
extrauce. When / tumed to make apologies to the owner; I fvund it had 
none, bri, on a pallet beside it, lay its former possessor, who lied just un- 
dagoue pmyputation ; beyond jiim lay a dead artill an; and further on, 
amongst situps of arms protruding from the ty, lay my wounded 
hrvilier-officer, who anposred to sufler much moro from Rurrounding 
objects than from Ine own severe persone) injurics. But the attention 
lwsiowed on those wounded at AHwal, differed much from a 
ocrasion, whero tle hospital stores and convoniencies had been so far 
out marched, that only two rush-lights wero procurable to iiiwminaie tho 
hoeyital "— Vol. £7. en. LAS. hss, 

‘With one more extract we must conclude our notice of the 
“ Cavalry officer's” interesting volume; it relates to the gal- 
Jant Sirmur Snattalion and the fall of Captain Fisher at 
Sobraon. A better illustration could scarcely be afforded of 
the last scene of a soldier's life :— 

“ Under General Giltert'n command were the Sirmur bettalion, whiok 
hed joinod the force at Ludiona, and these fine littl: Gurkhas gavo evi- 
dence that they bad not degenerated in military proweus eines the memorable 
Nepalese war. The corps is composed of riflemen, carrying in their gitdles 
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a crooked knife, (termed a “ kukery,") to give the coup de grace to the 
wounded, and they used the lideons instrument with uneccountable real 
agatnst the fikhs At they woe known to possess relatives and connexes 
amongst the Khalsa tioops, it had been a matter of doubt with many that 
thear would have been amongst the foremost in the field, but the bat 
Ue ery roused their hepeditary ardom, and overcame every othe: considerahon 
Their gallant leader, Captain J Tisher, whose ¢tploits with the mile are 
well Loown to those who have bien ing compamons m the huning flelda of 
tho Dhoon, had pst snrmonuted the paripet when he perccived a battery, 
not slit; yards distant trom jam, which continued to gall the astilants with 
Intessant i0unds of gra = Aeaving @ mfle from the bands of one of his 
Gukhas Pbisher resied bis arm on the pmapt, and tho nett second pieced 
with a nile ball, the atk ryman, who was about to apply the slow match io 
the tonhbole ot acannon Recerviug the lowed fiom the hands of 
the soldiers, who landd them up to ther commands, be continued to deal 
gapid destiuctiom auougst the Sibh golundaure 

A paity of Sikh wutantry who were placed im defence of the battery, at 
last perroxnved the mathsman, sho wes quickly silcnemg thi cannon, and, 
powing a volle; in that direction, the gallant soldiz yolk d back amongst the 
copies Whih sttened the exiirio: of the works 

‘Lhe field at Sobraon cid not bear on its erumsoned suitace a soldier more 
deqpls rugictied by all who knew him than tho fallen chret ot the Sirmur 
BKattalun —hel ff pp 2d} 205 

Having followed the “Cavalry officer” to the end of his 
nariative, we would recommend the student to go on to Kote 
Kangra with Colonel Jack. The Colonel tells his story in a 
acries of clever drawings, gracefully insciibed to Colonel 
Wheelcr, whose military talent “ by calling forth the energies of 
all under him, and adopting every available means to ensure suc- 
cess, has secured many great though bloodless victories: victo- 
ries which if less loudly acclaimed by the public than those 
more dearly bought are of highcr moral value.” The views 
are six in number and represent the “ Crossing of the River 
Beeas”—the “ Crossing of the River Guj"— Pait of the 
Road by which the guna were taken up above the town of 
Mulkera"—the “ Mountains round Kote Kangra”—the “ Gilt 
temple in the Town of Mulkera;” and lastly the ‘ Fortress 
of Kote Kangra.” They aie large mzcd colored lithographs, 
thoroughly Eastern in character; and teli the atory with 
much distinctncas. It was indced 1 memorable mark—such 
a road for heavy ordnance! Look at the second and third 
plates; and study the acchvity. Aud yet Colonel Jack ss- 
sures us—and we believe him—that the ateepness of the ascert 
has been under-drawn; ho was so unwilling to give even an 
appearance of exaggeration to the picture. “ With our heavy 
guns,” writes the artist-suthor, “we had to erosa the river 
€ Guj no lem than fifty-six times between the Beeas and 
« Kote ; and the last day we crossed it, rain having 
* fallen on the hills, it swelled to a roaring torrent. Frequent- 
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* ly the guns got completely fixed between enormous boulders 
‘ of rock, so as to defy all the ingenuity of both artillery 
* officera and engineers, When the united strength of men, 
* horses, and bullocks, aided by two elephants dragging had 
* failed, one fine old mukhna, (s male elephant, with tushea 
‘like a female} was always called for, coming forward with 
an air of pitying superiority—his looking seeming to express 
clearly “ W at ; can't youdo it without ma ?”—he would look 
earefoliy at the gun in every direction, and when he had 
found the point where hig power could bo beat applied; he 
put his head to it and gave ita push, as if to weigh the op- 
asition; then followed gnother mightier push; and if that 
id not suffice, a third, given with tremendous force, olmoat 
invariably raised the gun out of its fixed position and cent it 
on. He would then retire with the air of Coriolanus, when 
he gaid to Aufidins, ‘ Alone 1 did it !'"—a more valuable ally 
‘ than Coriolanus, because he said nothing and was always 
* willing.”—-The enemy thought that the heavy guna could not 
be brought up; and relying on their security, they held out 
notil they discovered their mistake. “ The Brigadier,” says 
Col. Jack, ‘ was recommended to leave his eighteen-pounders 
“ on the other side of the River Beeas; he, however, determined 
* to take them on as far as possible ; and by extraordinary ma- 
*“ nagement and exertion he succeeded in taking them all the 
*‘ way. They turned out as the European soldiers quaintly 
* remarked to be the really influential politicais.” The sight 
of them was enough for the enemy, who succumbed just ia 
time to eave their fortress from demolition. We wiah that 
Colonel Jack had written morc—-but as we have before said, 
his * six views” tell the story plainly enough; and very valua- 
ble bits of history they are. 

The last work on our list is a German publication, which only 
made ita appearance after we had proceeded some way in our 
present article, and to which, therefore, we can not devote alk 
the space and the attention which otherwise it would have 
demanded at our hands. The author of the @rigfe aus Indien 
was Dr. Hoffmeister, the medical attendant of Prince Walde- 
mar of Prussia. He fell, on the plaina of Ferozshah, and 
obtained for himself s niché in the memorable despatch of 
the Commander-in-Chief, written after that’ great battle. 
The work, which consists of a series of lettera and a few 
extracts from a journal written in India derives a melancholy 
interest from the circumstances of the early death of the 
socomplished writer. It is but a slender volume, published 
of course under great disadvantages, and in no wise, a mark 
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for the oriticiem of a generous reviewer. Still there are 
many passngea worthy of translation, and some which, having 
traualated, we may enrich the present article by transferring 
to our pages—the more especially ag wa shall be the first to 
introduce the work to the Tndian render, 

A, brief biographical memoir of Dr. Hoffmeister is prefixed 
to his work, we translate the worda of the editor :—- 


“* Werner Hoffmeister was horn iu Bronewick, on the 14th of March 
1819. His parents resided there until the yoar 1827, when his father who 
had been until then preacher to the parish of Bt. Peter, was transferred to 
Wolfentnittel as meuther of the Consistory. Werner's childhood was passed 
in the unrated quiet of a comfortable Lome, until the death of his father 
in 1832; but tho natural cheerfulness of the boy soon overcame the pain of 
that affliction. 

Fro early youth his chief delight was in the fresh and raried charms of 
nature, He was fond of roaming with his young companions through the 
neighbouring forests and mountains to collect plants and imseets, or his 
time wus peed in teniling and feeding @ number of living creatures with 
Whith he peopled the jiouse anid otters, 5 4 and titmice, young 
jackdaws and owls taken from the clauch steeple, mice and bats, were the 

rinsipal coustiiuent. of hie auenagene. An ow] thet hud had ite le 
ep, through the brutality of a stecple warder, was the sulect of his 
first chirurgicel experiments; and the poor thing's sufleriugs went near to 
extinguish the i tion be hod alrealy conceived to adopt the mcdical 
protesaion. 

Amidst these oceupations the regular education which hit quirk capacity 
eagerly craved, wax by no means negiceted. The aucient languages and 
inl an esperinl manner, mathematics and geogrepliy, inspired him with a 
lively interest; but a lore for natural )istory atte coutinued to be his ruling 
provdilection, aud wis strengthened and promoted by the kindred tastes of 
an elder brother, aud by the hints and counsels of a ecicotifie friend. The 
diligeut perusal of hovks of travel. and frequent exenrsions in the neigh- 
bourthg Hartz monnitains, gradually extended the circle of his contempla- 
tions, and heigliened his desire to seo more remote regions and become 

nainted with their peculiar nature. Already it was a pubject of painiul 

extion to him that the fisture seemed 10 offer 50 little prospect of pratify- 
ing this his mest lougiug desires. 

H the fast year of hit school-course le had resolved on applying bimeelf 
to the study of medicine, and after his mother's death, by way of preparing 
himecif for the wniversity, ho entered tho “ Collegiom Carolinum" of Brune- 
wiek, when he became a clono and diigent student of enatamy, botany, and 
Tiineralogy. Ju the spring of 18d0, be left Brunswick to iepin his acude- 
Taie career iu the university of Berlin, which, in addition te its superior 
reputation, ufforded him ojynrtmnity to enjoy the advice and aid of his 
uncle, Professor Liclitenstem, to whom he was mainly indebted for the 
guidance of his atudive. Ho profited with equal diligence hy the leetuna 
of Muller, Witscherlich, Kunth and Weiss, and with his increasing know- 
lolge grew his Jove for the depurtinent of science he had choeen. 

Berlin he proceeded ta the university of Bonn, where the hebits 
of academic life and tle society of a | eirele of friends enabled his 
lively cheerful character to de ita frill m end vigour. Numerous 
journeys in the dislvicts about the valley of the Rhino, Switrerland, tho 
Bouth of }reuce and Holland, afforded ample gratification to his appetite 
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for feign senes, and onablid lum greatly to ovtend und emxh tio com 
pew of br. saentihe acqguuements He mede diligent use ot screntifle 
establishments museums, Losp:tals and clunical courses, and mofited much 
by the acqnamtance he made im Montpellier with Maicel de Series, 
Laliemand and Kwnolts Hs medical koowledg: waa enlaiged and con 
sohidated am Honn his acadenuc and mivate intercourse with Naess, 
Hasless and Vou Ibell, by copious experiment aod actual pactes 

Tn lhe mamuer were spent the last yea. of lug Mt comsp in the 
Behn Academy, to which he 1otwnid im Mithacimas 1811 but the snd 
den death of a younger “sk: to whom he was greatly aitached, was & 
stannine blow to lis nund His spits were fora while qmte broken and 
he sank intag laoodmg mianihaly “dnmming csery recreation and pur 
mung his professional studic. fiom littl clo than asense of daty He 
was now attending the chmecal coum of Husth, and In Belnendt, ortho 
pedic establishment and little as the detals of mactual medicine were 
adapted to iostore lus former ticity he applied hunsli to them with 
micat industiy and sclfiommand A conuduibl. pornon of lis time was 
simultancously devoted 16 a work on earthworms Witten finst as a thes for 
hr doctor 4 demiee and afterwrids endargid and publishid im a sepaiate 
fom The lecturer. of Schonlem Wegner und Hicker gave reuosated 
strength ta his love for seme e aod completed bis nndeilpaduate eo 

Thoionghl, gioondkd on the prciples of midial emonce and practice, 
and fum-bed with a copious staie of knowledge m Ge di patment ot natu 
rel wrente he lett Bulan in the autumn of 1641 after taking his de tors 
degree andstt cut fo. Louden and Paas He remained thice wouths in 
the famet ¢coptal whae le empioy¢d th. time net only im anpovm, bis 
siento acquremiuts Lut also scehing an oppotamt, te savt India 
asugeon io aship His efforts hivimg le oo maacctewful he tmed to 
obtain an appomtiment in Pas as supetiatindent and phynician of « colopy 
in Malacca ut this when too dalcd atua lasing oiaily reached the 
yasut of fulfilment Distppomtcd and despondiog he wtnrmd to lus 
natiieland thar tutunt that semed to ive wholly forsaken him, md 
denly gratificd ies Kishes in en wnexperted manner + Royal Lighness 
Prince Waklemar of Piusua was Taepuiang for Ins tour yo the Last Dr 
Hoffuenio: wes recomunendcd by Hionteldt Sehonlem, and Ln bteustem 
to Ins Royal Highnis andiieived by bum as his medical altendant In 
that honowatle aud desualie post the longing desnes ho bad chernshed 
from his Lay hood apwaids rerciied the alnplest fulfilment His varied and 
eound acquuements, his youthful luoy ancy of mid and his vigmous con 
slitotion seemed to wandut the most fasourabl. hopes for the prosperous 
and ueeful mene of las travile §=Lhus with the most cheenng prospects of 
the immediate and icmote futwe he itt his native country to find at the 
end of bis long journcy—nhen ila petils and haidship had bean snocess 
fully overcome,—an eatly grave im a fe: off quate of the globe 


It is well known that Prince Waldemar, under the tra- 
velling title of “Count Ravensberg,” came out, with a few 
attendsnta, by the overland route, visited Ceylon and Madras, 
and then came on to Calentta. We are sorry to say that they 
did not tly enjoy their sojourn m the last-named 
Dr. Hoffmeister thus describes tho “ City of Palaces :"— 

“ We were received 12 the palace of the Governor General, Lord Hard 


mge a regu) mension, finer then the residence of many a German Sovercign 
aicuita 1s a city with which I should not lke to make a lengthened ac 
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veintance Itis a medley of the most sumptuous palaces and the” most 
Yretehod hamboo hovels, and the population copmsts of elementa no les 
divumlea  Jieve you have red Inown coolies or qin bearers, rummmg 
about all day wrth the heavy pole on ther bare shonldcr, and duty Maho- 
metiane diving theor caits made of bamboos, clumaly ted together, with 
qeaking solid wooden wheels, and drann by a pan of shabby oxen, yonder 

the most elegent squprges ta be seen in the world, elegant ladies within 

them, and on th<« outade Tndiun bvetics of the most beautitul statis glitter 
wig With gold, the lows, too ate of the finest Arab Liood —the greatest 
Roigeousness aud the greatest poverty, the gieate.t pnde and the geatest 
servilty Tho etaquotte of the taaluonable world exercises a despotic away 
an tlus city to which everybody must snbmit To go shout on foot 1s cons 
deied inghly ungentecl , st done only by the biown Hindus of the lowest 
castes table people ride eather un palanquins or in Carriages 

‘The conuties servants in ihe palace, who watch cyary step you make, but 
Fiiom you cannot make uw of to execute a mingle cidcr, snte you Cannot 
Ret them io undemtand you, here stike one a4 bemp micater nuisances then 
ever L telt then to bu m= s1419 euongh to dmve you mad to ask fore 
glass, of water when jou ale thosty and hav a ( of ink hroughi 
you by the servant) = ‘Lhe wufermes of thest handsome biown flow. we 
bowmrr exccedingly sumptuons and tisicin! = Wost of them weer searlet 
qin kets, laced with gold on the breast, and semket tuba with alata 
crowns = ‘Lbe upper eiiants we old mon, with lrand-ome wlate beads that 
si uff to meat advantage, thou long red garments adouned with a yuo 
Jusion oof gold qialnaidt} = lle mimntas, moows and coaclunou have 
shorter dark blu trochs dark bhu tahanda aad an the middle and shot 
white breaches The kecpers of thesalie: plate the trenenti1 and hos upper 
nnd tinder servants wear white frocks, blue shasles and wlide cups, with 
lin, unires The total munber of seryuuta sequacd im tho palace of the 
Ganernment ts 474 

The chinth ts hee cxaqualily vernal,r although the cbfcrenre ot com 
paiison with Cevlon 1 conndmable enough, io: there are kw flowiis here 
at mexcnt and the fecs ate at last parially divested of leases notwithstand 
toe this the heat nhout now ws vor; lew dering aud one candt Ventre out 
ot doors hefore tow im the atkineon Abant that hom the wove ment begins 
in the couse, a wele shect on the user side, dh itis hept mot by contannal 
waltiing and where the fastuonablo Luglish astmlle m ctrmiages of on 
hos bach, all diesedin the most finvhed style lhe proamenodore saloie 
aud ictiin salute, and wak duu way tloough the tliong whub 1 often 
yay conmtdsrablo, especially about hve oclak As seh as every well bred 
moan takes lis «cond Ineaklist aout one ocloch, and Wr siesta about tluve, 
eo sulely willie be wan abort fre oclock on the cours im an elegant 
nding costume with white glows  Atter this he hes to cre ounter the lube 
ou» task of dicing ig dinner and the excition of evtmy it and towards 
mne o belt past me the head days wok of th man, vhow business 29 
to enjoy Jife ws ers He may thon stitch himwit out on the sola and 
amoke & cya, antl de wine fn sleep i conn, and le lus down in hs 
fourposl bid, with guaze cuitins and more than a dozen pillows ' 


We have not many amongst ve “woe busmness it ia to 
enjoy life.” There isin all probability not another city in the 
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world containing so few. There could scarcely, indeed, be 
fewer. Our business is to get through our daily work, and to 
sustam life, as best we can, 


The following passage contains the Prussian’s Kicas of Euic- 
pean hfe in the Upper Provinces, We can not help amiling 
at the derision with which be treats our Enghsh method of pre- 
eerving health. Jaoquement thought that he was wiser, on 
this score, than we stolid Englishmen; but he died (after a very 
short tual) with all bie new 5}stems in hig head and hie infalli- 
ble remedies in hia camel-trunks :-— 


4 The routine of lite wader thise escecchngly arisficial crcomstances differs 
greatly fiom that winds wscel sith ws «Que cannot remam m the open 
au lounge than uit about mme oclotk, o ton atthe uimost, an Logiish- 
man at least will neve: vente out of dooms afte: that hom German 
constitutions, just hesh fom Curope, suifia no impny at all fiom the heat, 
f heve often dranu mm the open an wntil elhicu oilak withont any bad 
eomsequencca, though te dangets of such a piocealing wele sct beloe me 
wn the most dismal coloms Ita a pat of the Buslish «heracter to stick 
fast to a beliof once estabhshed No one poes out of doo aftr: mine im 
the mowwaug o befor. ove m the afternoon, on the other hand 3t 1 cons1 
dered quite a mutie:r of come to ent a say substantial meal threc tumce a 
day, aud to dnnkha meat lot of the headtest wn and biar, as af no dangm 
wus to be apptehonded on thet seme In ny opmmen it would do uo harm 
to move about a litte more at all tumes anil cven duimg the leat, nay 
with such well howshed tables a lagir allowance of creriise would be so 
mah the bettie 

Adve sum1100 & man secs Bhative: 39 worth accm~pe m the wey of nature 
or ait, takes a balb, and dresses for bicakfast, after which he finds the lady 
of the howe in the mec 100m, while some mua 15 immed aud the 
company talk about Jtuhban and German compowis ‘The pano unfotia 
nately 15 gtuerally out of tune, and im vo wiry brzthant condion the rast 
playmg havoc with the wes, notwithstanding iia thice fmges tlick cover 
ing of bare = Neat wboeic has fame to do po goes ta sleep for a few more 
hows About one or two ocloch the company arsomlte aga in ike 
dinmg room for a cond meal, which is n followed by an afternoon 
nap, will the hoses and cariagcy at brought ont albeut Ave aclock = ‘The 
heat eullsery oppresave, pad the wist wind cos both eainage and 
mder wath thick giey dust, so thet ome 15 glad to find tune before dinner ior 
another hath andiol tie Abort seven, people sit down to dinner, there 
are amally some ladies Mesént, among whom cach gentleman of distinction 
18 }reviounly intioduced do that ome Whom hic 1 to Irad to table 

here was seldom any lack of Socicty, for the social propensities mter 
rupted by the heatof the day mahe up for lost tume mm the evening, and 
one reilly fills mm with the custom of thers droneis, wlich seom very well 
adaptcd io the carcumetances of the chmete Gut what can be said for 
the S Whath aac such gicat fayouties im the very beight of the hot opee- 
son” ‘Lhe Auglo Indians are passionately addx ted to dancing, and it ve at 
these balls that hy jar tho largest concourece of persone are to be soen, 
eutee the invitation, to them ere dealt out with lees mgoious oxclusiveness 
than these to the dinneny ‘The oddest figmies are to be seon at thesa 
wmembliee, lathes, past the bloom of youth, with ther grey haw dreawd 


at 
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a ia payaanne, take pains to dance something winch, to our great annoyanos, 
19 hore called a polka, and then there ae young beauties of 13 or 14, with 
wit the euta of meture women, and olten with artificral rosea on then cheeks, 
mince the natural ones disappes very easily in this clunate 

The roses may be tolerated , but when in o1der to conceal a dash of Indian 
blood, that pivea a Jittle tinge ot bronze to the complewon, a coating of 
wlute of egg and chalk 15 latd upon the face, thon midecd the mis of the 
toulcite are carmed rather too far for our European petons, and ceitanly 
T showtd have Weld the mssertion that sack things are dono to be a slander, 
had I not convinced myscli of the trath of tho fact by a close scrutiny of 
Bone whute lacquered ladies.” 


We must just remark upon this, that the story about the 
painting must be taken with a little abatement. [Et ia at lease 
an exaggeration. 

Before approaching Calcutta we ought to have made the 
annexed brief extract relative to the sojourn of thea Prussian 
party at Madras, we now give the naenge though somewhat 
out of placo; for it is one that ought to be read and reflected 
upon !—~ 


Om the 22d of Decembor we reached Madias, a wonderfal city To our 
thinking 1¢ wanted only mountain sce ney to be quite meomparable Lord 
Hay ecddale) tho Guvetnar, vacated lis whole polace ict us, aud went 
mie the coumtry without guing hinwvelt mich concern about os = ‘The pride 
and pomposity ot the English nobelity 1s sul more insuffeiable le in India 
than in London, fo: hera people mie themselves the ans of princes, who 
m ther paliic coumtry world hase plavcd but a subordmate pat | One 
advantage at lewt I owed io thas cacumstane, for st seed me a yal of itk- 
pome formalin» and tho anly things that bored ne wee sundry dozous of 
redand white lid servanis, armed with ily flappers and peacorks tears that 
followed mo wtessandly with stealthy step. whatever way I moved ” 


Much more might have been said upon this subject. The 
fact is, that Prince Woldemar and his auite were treated most 
ecutvily by the Goveinor of Madrasa. We have heard a rreat 
deal about this matter; and are almoat tempted to tell the 
whole story—including an account of a certain drive in a 
hired dandy ; but we cannot afford to gossip at the end of so 
long an article. 

Our next extract relates to the society of Simla. Our read- 
era will amile at the Prussian’s account of the English Church 
Service ; the aecret of his contempt appears to reside in the 
fact that he did not understand the language. There ia a touch 
of intense griffinism, too, in the allusion to the presents of the 
Indian chiets — 


“On the tth of September wa arrived in Simla, the Englih wate 
Maem. = Ttas full of English officera who reside thera “with their families 
or health sake. The elevation of its site w the same as that of Nanethal; 
but the latter ua only in an4ucipiont atate, and contains acarcely a score of 
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Englukmen, and no ladies at all, except Mr, Wilson's daughter. Za Simla, 
on the other hand, there are some 150 officers reeiding, the halfof whom are 
marred and have familes of daughters o: nieces, Besides these there are 
many widows hore, and solitary marned ladies whoindemmfy themselves fortha 
abesnce of ther lords, by means of balls and other entertaunments * * * 

After 5 o'clock every s\emng, according to Indian custom, the livelisat 
bovtle seta in, expecially mm the wide street before our hotel, called the 
‘ Course.” 

No one ventures to appear thera who cannot exhibit a handsome horse, 
very white linen, the neatest fiock-cozt or uniform and white gloves. People 
muat dress expreauiy to take an arnng. E body 1a mounted, and even 
the fair sex appear on the most high mettiied Arab coursers. Ladies are 
often seen dashing along the street at a amart gallop, followed by three 
or four officers im elegant umforme. Old ladies are carmed about in 
jampans. *- 68 8 

Dinnare and batle followed one upon the other; » masked ball too was 
got vp. Fortunately I was excused from appearing in costame. There 
wae some thought of puttms me imto the dreas of @ mountan lady, but 
tt war given up because I would not submit to have my beard cut off. 
Besides this there were certam deficiences which it wontd bave been 
difficult to ewpply. The party wan a very merry one, for there 18 a great 
number of hearty old jaches here, who caper through a polka with meredible 
epinit, laden with whole beds of flowers, But they did not figure, as I 
had been told they would, as Enanas or Grace, but in very pretty old 
fashioned costumes, farthingales and brocade, and the eldely gentlemen 
were dressed in comesponding foshion ‘The costumes were very cleverly 
managed and eclected with taste. The ovtental hainiiments were likewise 
very rich, and accurate te a d not eaaly to be lied eleewhere; for 
there wers officers there from the remOteat quartera of India, men who had 
been in the Punjab, Sindh and Affghamsetan; the great propensity of the 

dian princea for present making had of course furnwhed these gentlemen 
with abundance of coatly wares, which they could only make use of on 
occasions of thie kind, 

It must not however be supposed that thera was any leck of young 
Jadies; for provident relotiona fail not to collect here every thing in tha 
shape of young and maruageable meces and cousins that can be ewapt 
together from the plain; for matches being of course frequent in a place, 
Where ao matty agrecaule officers take up their abode only with a view to 
amteement Last week we had two weddings, It 1a not the cuatom here 
any more than in Englund to have great festivities on these occasions, The 
Marriage ceremony ts pelformed in a shabby httle church, to which you 
must go an hour before the commencement of the service in order to 
aplace [© cannot say I was much edified by my attendance there, for there 
was only alot of psalme read, the manner being for the clergymen to 
read the first verae,and the congregation the nect ono, and #0 on alternately. 
Then follow endlegs long prayers, which are three or four tunes repeated, 
the congregation turmng round and kneeling down before their seata, and 
covering their facea with both lands, The clergyman does the same. Last 
of all come the gospel and episile, followed by a stung of remaike that 
stand ta jeu of the sermon, 1 have privately made up my mind not 
to enter the charch again, for 1 observed that the roof & great rent 
in Hand may very eoon fall in, ** 


With one more extract we bring tq a close our notice of 
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Dr. Hofineister’s volume* and with it, indeed, we may conclude 
our own overgrown article. The following letter was written 
from Médki, on the 20th of December, 1846. It ia the 
Iast in the series. Ina few hours the writer was a corpse :— 


" Mudh, 20th Decesder.— We arnved at the village of Mudki on the 
morning of the 18th after three daya forced marches with the Englieh 
army, which conmete of 13 regiments of mfantry, 6 regiments of cavalry, 
and 7 batteries. Shortly lefore we entered the village, it was reported that 
the Sikhs were advancing, and several ahote were heard; but the light 
irregular cavalip diove back the enemy’s detachments, so that the English 
took poseession of the village without opposition. The tents were qiickiy 
pitched; but the vast masa of baggage with which thousands of camels, 
elephante and bullock carta were foaded had not yet arrived, when all waa 

dln in commotion. Leaving the hasty meal they had begon to enatch 
the cavatry hurried to their horses, and the weary and footsore infantry 
(they had marched 40 Engheh miles m two days) were started from ther 
cooking kettles by the newa. The Sikhs are marching against us, The 
English troops hurried to meet them in double quick time, I waa left 
bebind m the camp, my horae being dead beat. A few minutes before 
4 o'clock ths battle began with @ murderous diacharge of grape from the 
Sikh batteries, The etmoaphera was thick and sultry, and all was wrap- 
ped up in smoke and hormble dost. No enemy war weible; only his 
position was discoverable by the flash of the guns, The cannonade conti- 
nued for two hours, after which the Sikh mfanutry came to the charge 
with the bayonet, but were thrice driven back. [t was not until night had 
fully setin that the eneaiy quitted his position, aeventeen cannons and 
three standards were taken. Only one Sukh was made piuscner, but ther 
logs in boiled and wounded was very great. 

Some regiments rematned on the field of battle to cover the removal of 
the wounded, among whom there were many officers. To my unapeakablo 
delight the Prince and the Counta made their appearance agam without a 
seratch, though they bad been in the thick of the fire, I[ bad been hoinmfied 
by a report that one of them had fallen, Three of my good frends were 
buried thu. day; one of them was amonget tha ablest surgeons in the 
army. Another surgeon bad both hie lege shot off, 

esterday morning after a aleepleas mht 1] went to the field of battle 
with a detachment of troopa to agaist in removing the wounded that stl] 
lay on the giound, Unluckily If waa obliged ta leave my horse behind. 
Scarcely had weieached the field when we were met by a large body of 
troops which had been ordered to retreat with all epeed in consequence of 
the advance of the enemy's cavalry. Notwithstanding thie the officer who 
commanded the detachment continued hie march for another good half 
tale, Suddenly, just as we were giving drink to the first poor wounded 
Wretchea we came up with and were preparing to remove them, & cloud of 
dust was seen on the bonzon, and several ahote were heard, The officer 
ordered Ine men to fall into hne; but the dread of the Sikhs was too great, 
and the native sold:ers took te thetr heels one and ali, and with such speed 
that I could not keepup with them. I followed the road I guessed to be 


* Since flus notiwe wal written, a translation of Dr Hoffmeister’s book, by Mrs 
Aun, has been advertised by Mr, + oo that 
dumun, has be r by Mr, Bantley; will soon pase, in te English 
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the right one, at a quick ran for some two mules; after which the ground 
became ao sandy that my strength failed, and I had great reason to fear 
1 abould not get so quickly over the three miles thet were still before me. 

Meanwhile the firing was coming neaer, and with at the cloud of dust 
that concealed the cavalry. With great difficulty | cleared another half 
male, and had just strength enough left to bargain with the driver of an 
elephant loaded with dead bodies to stop and give mea lift, He dragged 
me up on the animal’a back, after wlich J fainted, and when F came to wy- 
eet again I found I was im the camp. A sound sleep acon made me ell 
right again 

. moining a dead body was brought to our tent accompamed by an open 
letter, expressing the wiiter'a regret that Count Von Onola had fallen m the 
battle. ‘The dead man boweve: nae acatholic priest who bad accompanied 
an Ineh regiment. 1 had seen him stretched on the giound and recognized 
him by his long black beard, whith bad Jed to the mistake, He was chop- 
ped all to pieces with sword cnta, 

To-day at last some of the poor wounded fllowa who had lan two days 
and nighte on the feld of battle, wete brought imto the camp,~—the same I 
helped to look for yeaterday. Not far from the spot where I bad been a 
slghtly wounded solder bas had both his hands cut off Mine, thunk God, 
remain whole, and I have been obliged to stir them brokly ; for there 1s a 
great want of eurgeons in the hoapital 

To-morrow the army marches for Feozepore, and I am confident we shall 
come off well since the troops have received still forther remmfotcements. 
To our speedy meeting [” 


Brief were Dr. Hoffineister's experiences of military life and 
military adventure, War hag its dangers cven for amateurs ; 
and Prince Waldemar himself but nariowly escaped destruc- 
tion, That illustiious personage, when the last recetved mail 
wag despatched fiom England, was enjoying the homage and 
partaking of the hospitality of our own countrymen—homage 
and hospitality rendered without etint. He has fought beside 
the Governor-General on the plains of India; he haa dined 
with the Court of Directors in the City of London, and 
may now dwcourse to all the princes of Europe, not as a 
mere book-worm or patlour-politician, on that most wonderful 
phenomenon of the ave—the Hritish power in the cast; and 
even detail, with something of pride, his own experiences of 
military life and adventure in Hindustan, 
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Art. VIL--i. Papers relating to the Articles of Agreement 
concluded between the British Government and the Lahore Dur- 
ber on 16th December, 1846, for the administration of the 
Lahore State, during the minority of the Maharajah Dhulip 
Singh, 


Every Enclishman is supposed to be acquainted with the 
laws of his country, and there are very few who would not 
have us to auppoae alao that they are acquainted with its poli- 
tics. Since the days of the Athenians, never did a people 
take more cognibance of their rulers’ acta than our own coun 
trymen. The great family of Englishmen planted beyond the 
Atlintic, who caricature usia every thing, have made this 
peculiarity ridiculous, and divided themselves off into two great 
clavges: of which * The President of the United Statea ” has 
one ail to himself, while the other is given up to “ the free and 
enlightened electors” who first chovse, and then look after him. 
The French trace it, of course, to the climate of Great Britain, 
whose gloomy inspimtion engenders politics eleven months 
ont of twelve, and attaing ita climax, suicide, in November. 
We may, however, be oxeused if we atiribute it to that love 
of liberty, which Jibcity iteelf produces; to a determination 
not livhtly to give up the righta and institutions which one 
by one were wrung from time and arbitrary government: 
but, on the contary, to Jose no opportunity which the course 
of events, and tho difficulties of our rulera may offer to ex- 
tend and improve them. Thus Enolish bills have rarely want- 
ed either in or oat of the Commons Ilouse, thoughtful 
patriots to watch their tendencies, qnestion their legitimacy, 
and expound their good or evil to the peopla. But it is 
equally true that this very vigilance over exclusive British 
ititerests, proved, in an age of falae political economy, for 
raany years, tha bane of our own colonies, and amouget them, of 
British India; to the Intter in exact proportion as charters 
limited the authovity of the Court of Directors, and brought 


* The following mile sos wintten for our last wimber; but creeuip<tances prevent- 
ed its bea inseiled thei «1t1s not however, too Jute; cance ne boil hope and be- 
lieve that the readers ul dee Codeatia Bei ae omong those who never deem it wo 
late to inquire to the troth, ‘The Laliawe Bing Book wiieed wrohe. pranciples which 
ean never be ont al dete, aml dhe poesent paper will, we unvat, be Jumnd to tron euew 
hight npon tho darkest pussages of tlie Kashi rebellion and the trial of Lal Sugh 
The almnost Paoru.tic reflerfous cu the impaliey of leaving the Rani at Labor, have, 
aia corremlers know, been since wnply Jostibed: ued ao far from eynipathimng with 
ide bereaved mother.” we rejoire over fhe emancipated child, and sould Lave been 
giad of the Wrebrand of die Fema bed boen utterly e.tuagwiehed in Hindustan, mnsteut 
of betug toecely danged af Slickopurah, 
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the Enst Indiea in contact with the English legislature, The 
very potriots and liberal party of our own island were the au- 
thors of every illiberal and ruinous measure towards India; 
and it is not too much to assert, that if the same narrow 
spirit of legialation, which lost ua America, had been unfortu- 
nately let loose on British India, every one of its provinces 
must have long since shared the fate of Daece. The little 
interest taken by the people of England, for so long ® period, 
im Anglo-Indian afiaira, cannot therefore be wondered at. We 
are really inclined to think, that it is only since “ the Kabul 
catastrophe,” that even the newspapers of tho United Kingdom, 
(which are ulwaye ahead of the age,) have admitted this vast 
continent into their columna; and any one of the young 
Baboos of Calcutta who pushes his English researches into 
« Feansard,” cannot fail to come to the conclusion that the 
Board of Control was originally founded as a Chapel of Ease 
to the two Housea of Parliament; to rid them of the trou- 
ble, the responsibility, and even the very name of India, 
The Peers and Commoners could not afford a dehate upon 
any thing less than a renewal of the charter: and only that 
because it was supposed to turn “the balance of power” 
between the two great Island partics. So they paid a good- 
natured lord to take from ciglty to one hundred milliona of 
pubjecta off their hands! 

n this point of view the late Akbar Khan may not impossi- 
bly be regarded by the next generation of natives as the preat 
benefactor of their country; end the stnaning calamity which 
overtook us in Affrhanistan takea its place in history aaa most 
fortunate occurrence. 

We have been led into these reflections by the appearance of 
the “Lahore Glue Book,” and the marked attention with 
which it has been received at home and here. If “ Blue 
Books” are not altogether a recent invention, (that of the 
Neprlese war is the first we are aware of ), reading them, decidedly 
ia; and we venture to eay even now that many an Englishman 
of education has peered into the secreta of the moon through 
Lord Rosse’s telescope, who fecla no wish to gain an insight into 
the dark diplomacy of this Eastern empire. The war in 
Affghanistan first got the pages of an Indian * Blue Book” cut 
byt e public, The amour of John Bull was rounded 
by ao disgraceful a reverse; his nature waa exhausted by 
such a serica of blunders; and his atrong good sence insisted 
on being told what business the Governor-General of India 
had ever found in Khorassan. The explanation elicited was 
anything but satiafuctory; and the people of England havo 
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locked with suspicion escr since upon the «male-t miltary 
movement in this country. Lord Ellenborough would scarcely 
have been allowed the relax ution of playing at coldice- without 
reudoring an account of tho game, And asavedly the war 1m 
Sindh did not tend to les en thi anairly, or show the saper- 
finity of “ Blue Book-;" though) © the Comimentars on the 
Conquest” has since disclosed that © the efofe trath” is ant 
always to be found therein. 

The hard-fought battles on the Sutle] one motos lirmed th: 
itnvlish public. They could net wade Junk whe Unith 
Tudia chould be invaded ;—peecedud Diithh Bodie witeh dos 
nearly o century hid been invading every etate within its reach 
Something must certainly be wrong onewhore: sand the 
© Blue Book” had better clear it ap? The & Meo Deoh  ’ 
clear itup. It took the highest erwin] ever veto enten hy a 
(sosernor-Gencral of Tadians for it cspenn led che doeliine thot 
peace was the polwy, tart war the last ullernatit e uf the para 
muting puw er. 

Lhas it has happened that lithuite Dug Pool. * have beer 
in effet the apologies cf the g¢ vernment. They disc boven 
hopefully looked for by the lare-t ie clear up wlars ante 
vaplanation; maliciously walebed for by partsvr as inex- 
haustible magazines of sticidal adaii stuns, ta) mi representable 
upinione. 

The * Lahore Blue Duk’ new befute ws commer , we 
frisf, Lmore auspiciuns crm is puldie ition vis not actually 
required. Little reserve and nowysrery dia shrouded the put 
yours polities of the North West Frontie:. The grea 
event of the “Book” iahy—fthe tial and deposition of 
Rajah Taal Sing). tuvk placa in opea days unbiased military 
men were associated with the palstial oer in fa tement: 
and thy court was filled with impattial auditor aval specetaior-, 
European and native. Qowever remarkable, therefore, the 
event might be, che reasves of ib were not to acek: and the 
changes which ensued ;—the improved ielations which we evined 
with our Sikh neiehbours: followed a. a amaitter of coyrss: 
and have never been blamed except for moderatin. The 
only cnemies of the treaty of the 16th December were the 
advocates of annexation, of whieh no Biue Book could decide 
the policy or impolicy, nor any one elee be in fo gould 2 
porition to judge as thoxe whio rejected it. 

Ifence it is probable that few politicians awaited the Tahoe 
Blus Book with any great curiosity or would have been auch 
disappointed or surprised if none had appeared. Yet we find 
on perusal that ite euppreesion would have becn iw irreparable 
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loa. Why is this? We are presented with little unexpected 
information ; no new use is mate of facts, with which we wero 
before acquainted; and the only contemporary doubt which 
these lettors have solved for the bencfit of history ig, whethor 
the position of Sheikh Imam-tid-din in Kashmir was that of 
a liberator or a rebel; whether it waa an ambitious Governor, 
or an alarnied people, who oppored the transfer of the province 
to Maharajah Golab Singh. This latter point was indeed of 
considerable interest, affecting deoply, as it did, the prospect of 

from a sovereign created by ourselves, But far beyond 
the satisfaction even of knowing that the Kashmir rebcilion 
was neither a national ingurrection, nor a religious war, 34 that 
which we derive from a public repudiation er-cathedrd of tho 
doctrines of aggression, double government, and the elasticity of 
treaties, The voice of public opinion has long been lifted 
agamnet these abuses, and nowhere oftencr or more loudly than 
in the * Colentte Recree ys? but this authoritative washing of 
the hands for ever of them, this confession of a faith in better 
things by the Anglo Indian Government, is a triumph; a very 
meinorable concession which will be looked back to and quoted, 
and which no future Governor-General will have the evil 
courage fo retract. 

With theae prefatory remarks, we proceed to analyse tho 
story of the book. 

by the 1st article of the Agreement concluded between the 
British Government and the Lahore Durbar on the 11th 
March 1846, the occupation of Lahore by the British troops 
was positively limited to “ the eurrent year 1846.” Many consi- 
derations cntercd into this stipulation. First and foreniost, the 
occupation of Lahore was for the express purpose of giving 
breathing time to the Sikh chiefs and (Jucen, and enabling them 
to establish a strong Government over their broken army; for 
which a year scemed at that time amply sufficient. And if a 
year should wef prove sufficient ; then it would appear that the 
Government ind not the confidence of the chiefs and people ; 
and te support it longer, would be re-enacting at Lahore the 
licoured tyranny of Lucknow and Hyderabad. How deeply 
Lord Unrdinge felt that the day for double Government was 
passed, wo chall see presently in his letters. 

A second reason for imiting the occupntion to a year was 
the necessity of stimulating the Durbar and Queen to oxer- 
tion ; and warning them nut to rely on foreign aid beyond the 
stipulated time. And lastly we understood the article in ques- 
tion to be a solemn pledge to the Sikh nation of the honcaty 
of our intentions: that we really desired nothing better than 
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that ihey should enjoy their own country and power in inde- 
pendance: and that as soon as ever they folt themselves able 
to walk alone, we would relax our grasp upon the state: and 
retiring within our own frontiers, resume those relations of 
emnity which they had suffered so severely for destroying. 
* Tam confident,” wrote the Governor-General on September 
5rd, 1846, to the Secret Committee, no “ permanent advantage 
to the interests of the Maharajah’s Government would be 
derived from delay. Such a course, notwithstanding the good 
tering on which the Biitish troops have remained with the 
people, and the Sikh soldicry, would cause di-content to 
the troops, na well aa the chicts, and eacite nil-tra-t of the 
ultimate intentions of the British Government. it i therefore 
my intention to withdraw the troops at the end of December, 
in accordance with the Articles of Agreement made with the 
Lahore Durbar on the Lith Mareh, by which the Buitish foree 
was not to be detained at Lahore beyond the expiration of the 
eurrent year,” 

Let us now see, then, how fur the expectation of forming a 
strong Sikh Goverument was realized, and the cau~e» of it» final 
disappointment. 

Thee has been con-iderable ridicule lavished on the pro- 
fersion made by the British Govermnent of a desire “ to wee 
a Sikh Government re-established which may be able to con- 
trol ita army, protect its subjects, and willing to respect the 
rights of ite neighbours ;” yet we now find fiom tlie Glue Book, 
that up to the dd of September, both Lord Hardinge and the 
officiating agent at Lahore, (Mr. John Lawrence) considered 
that it was quite feasible, and depended only on the good or ill 
behaviour of the Vizier during the next four monthsa:— 


“Tf the next four months be diligently employed mn completing (heir 
military atrangements, [ anticipate no events which can iendei it an etpe- 
chent course tu prolong the occupation of Lahore by the British troops. 

‘Ebe opmien of Mr. Lawience, ato the prospect of establishing a pe 
manent Sikh Government, after the Bartish tioops withdraw fiom Lahore, 
18. aS wainfactory a6 T had anyicoson to expect. The mun difficulty m 
CaITyINg on A Government will consiat 1 satefying the expectations of the 
( hich, who, lanving recetved large jaghira from the fayour or the fear of 
the vats roles in the Punjab, during the last five years of anarchy, 
are unwilling to submit to the reductions which justice and state necesety 
demand, ‘Those necessary mensured of economy, if enforced by any 
Miniter, would lave caused the same chiefs to combine ayainst bins; and 
there can bene doubt that Rajah Lal Singhin the performance of this 
duty lag made many encmmes, cach chinf resenting the minister's act as & 
personal injus to himeelt, and bemg probably disposed to revenge hie 
wrong by those volent and vindictive means revorted to im al) countries, 
but more especially in the Kast, The hfs of the Visier met, therefore, be 
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equ ideadiia danger, ol dius danget hous will aware, and lie seems uis- 
gescd to secme lus piusen by surrounding hunaelf wath Afghans and 
horey7ra®, 

Every at of the Biileh Government willbe eatefully ebaped, so as to 
give the mete: every possible support; ancl no meane wil! bo omitted, 
ta prove to the Ginverument of the Mabarnjah the puceity of oor advice, 
and the wuparbality of out conduct, ou all points of conflicting interests 
atlaing out of ili Treaty, 

A chance of the Viree may sadilerly t. ke place ly some act of violence 
similar to those which have +a hequently Leen commuted of late yeare at 
Lahoes but sna came, however inuch ta be deplored, will not. a9] 
have Uefore woemer a Lhe deci: tb to fhe sfehafify of a Saka Cie can 
went. Theres Tbelnve, osery stung desae on the pat af the chafy 
ni ‘Libe yeople to qe cive then matiahal otitis and the Haj; aud tt 
the aelfish vias aval combinatien of the clouds agamst the Government 
ean amt of a cemprome:, and a acgula: sistem at payieg the army 
ehould tie adopted, Pca ne cae why a permanent Svkh Government may 
not be octabliched ’ 


From the above extract we eather that the Cioverner Gene- 
ral asetibed the unpopulandy of Rajah Lal Singh te the vend 
exceution of his du¢y in earring out the adyenchments ren 
dered nece:sary by the teritmidal losses of ure Lahore state. 
If, however, we have cen) the Pathe Garetien Valo news 
ariclt, the late Vieiet did not +o mueh attend the Sikh echieds 
by depriving them of their jnghit~ a~ hy taking the ¢ japhirs 
himself. Ne mun eertatnhy. fe lisecks what it my, #ies to 
he made poorer: but the Ines is citha bearable or unbearable, 
necording to dhe -bapeia which it comes. In the ease betore 
us the pupuluity et unpepularity of reducing jaghirs in the 
Punyh, scem= tous to have depended very greatly on the 
houcaty ur di-honcety of the Minster. ft was uo new princi- 
ples fur the 64h Government lint alway» been a confiscating 
Geovernuent: aul Tunjt Singh avowed asiom was that 
there waa ne 2h thing a. private property in the Punjab, 
Whatever wealth his chiefs po-se-sed, (awl he was lavish to oli) 
wae FOG Gena property deposited m ther hands; ohich 
naght be demanded at any moment shen the sirkar waa poor ; 
and almost invariably wa pounced duwna upon when the fortu- 
uate poe~or died In the samo way, Ruajit Singh conei- 
dered it 9 hind of moral duty t: deposit more or lees money in 
his trewury covery day and if, whon he sat eilent, amt out of 
spirits, in the Darbar, the courtiers standing around with joined 
hands engimed ~* Wlint sailed his Highness Afize} 27 it was 
nO Toco mmon rt ply of his, that “it was nearly annset, ye! not a 
rupee had been put into the Moti Munder all the day!” ‘Twen- 
ty voices would on such orrasions be raised saying * Maharaj- 
jl, MY Money i# yours: alluw me to eoud Ra, 1000 to the tren- 
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sory.” © Pormita slave who has heen heaped with davors te 
retum Re. 500.” “ And d, fifty gold mohura.”*' And [ twenty,” 
nud so on. The Vakil of every apcaker wrote out a note of 
hand; they were signed amidat a general laugh; Ranjit 
himeclf swept them up with a chuckle, and every budy said 
io his neighbour as he left the Durbar, “ Was there ever 
such a wise manag the Maharajah?” But then they all felt 
eure that the money thw: extracted really was going into the 
Moti Munder or Gortad Ghur, tho pride of the Khalea And 
it is not impossible that the retrenchments of Rajah Lal Singh 
might have been ay little objected to hy those on whom they 
fell the heaviest, # he had honestly applied the proceeds to 
paying up the army, and consolidating the Raj. But if we 
are riehly informed, that what he tock froin the Sirdars, 
he either diucetly ac ludireetly appropriated himself; that he 
enu-ad to be conferred on himecit and his relations jaghirs to 
the amount of between ien and fifleen lakhs af rupeea per 
annuum between the Jlylum aud the Indus; that he meditated 
retirmng to that Doak, and making himeelt independant, with 
Sirdar Sultan AMiahemed Khan as lis ally in Peshawar, aud 
hia cousin in Moultan,! aml that for every Sikh seldior whom in 
compliance with the treaty he discharged out of the rezular 
anny, he enlisted an wAlighan, a Potowari, or a Kohistani ia 
his own body guard; then indeed we think that the unpopula- 
rity of Rajah Lal Singh is fully accounted for: and agree with 
tre Governor-General, that “tho life of the Vizier waa to be 
coisideroed in danger.” Instead of ttriving eingle-mindedly to 
uphold bis own Guyetnment, and save his country, he was 
aseeretly but steadily preparing for its disaulution and ruin ; 
rnd he endeavoured not so much to avert this ealamity, as to 
take care it should fail as lightly a3 peesible on himself, Lik 
project4, in facet, were as inconsistent with prudence as with 
vatriotiam : and the only clue to their being conecived at all 
y aman, far {rom being deficient in ability, is, a possible ambi- 
tious hope that at ihe breaking up of the Punjab, which must 
have followed a revolution, he might be raised to a throne like 
the Maharajah of Kasluniz, an] be made a piece of the wall 
of the British /rontier. 

Jt has been anid that all thig might have been foreseen ; that 
nothing else could be expected from the Rajah'y previou- 
earcer; and that the Dristixh Government forgot its dignity. 
and sanctioned vice, when it clevated the Ranis paramour 


© The aja» dese to make Mit Hhozan Singh, Saaim of Moeitan, was. W0 
believe, theacalicasen of the dillerenecs * with bawan lulu 
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to the Vizarat. Thia ig just one of those cages wherein half- 
informed people assume their own premises, and thon argue 
upon their own conclusion. Jt seema to have been éeken fur 
granted that Rajah Lal Singh was os much sot up by Lord 
Hardinge oa Tufuzzul Hussein by Sir Juhn Shore, or Chunda 
Lal by Sir George Barlow. But it is high time that this 
matter should be put in ite right light. ‘When the Army of 
the Sutic} was advancing upon Lahore, there was no Vizier in 
the Punjab, nor had there been since the murder of Jowahir 
Singh in Scptember 1845. That event was most probably 
connived at by the Runi, with the view of replacing an 
upbraiding brother by a complying lover in the Vizarut; and 
Lal Singh's cowardice alone prevented the consummation of 
the scheine, The more courageous woman urged him at once 
to make himself Vizier; but after arsisting in the murder of 
two ministers, ho had reason for considering it an unlucky 
office. He contented himself therefore with being “ Kal 
Makhiar” or plenipotentiary; having the power but not the 
name of Vizier. Thus it remained till the disasters of the 
Khalsa on the Sutlej, and the consequent disrepute of Rajah 
Lal Singh, obliged the Rani to eummon Rajah Golab Singh 
from Jammé. The ast of the Dogruh brothera did sot 
descend from the mountains tu be ihe secon! man at the capital. 
He came upon catreaty, as the only man equal to the crisis ; 
and he assumed the dicteforsiep at ouce. From the dictatorship, 
he would have passed naturally to the Vizarut, Aad not the 
British authorities Leen houest, and cheaply rid the Punjab of 
him by making him king over the hills where he was in fact 
alroady lord and master. Dy the expression “had the 
British not been honeat,”’ we mean, had they wished to sow 
the weeds of divcord, and leave an opening for the annexation 
of the Punjab at a more convenient season, when they had 
recruited their losses, and got up more gens and European 
regunents, For assuredly Golal Singh would not have for- 
gitten the murder of Dhyan Singh by the Sindimn-wallaha, 
of Sichit Singh by the Sikh army, of lim Singh by the 
Rani and her paramour, or the exaction of uinety lnkhs of 
Fupeca from himself when Lrought a prisoner te Lahore, All 
these things were to be revenged; vengeance would have 
raised up cnomics and intrigues; and a revolution would have 
been just ripe at the noxt Wusscrah, or openiag of the cold 
season | 

But to return. Golab Singh's removal left the Vizarut 
vacant; and had cither Lord Uardinge or his Agent, wished 
to nominate a Vizior, and make him a creature of his own, 
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then would have been the time. But to have dence so would 
haye been in direct contrayention of Act. XV. of the treaty 
of 9th March: by which the British Government disclaimed 
‘‘any interference in the internal administration of the Lahore 
States.” The Sikh chicfs were left to themselves to form a 
Government os they chovc; a Britich foree being moreover 
given them to enable them todo so. The result was natural. 
There wag no great Sirdar whose rank entitled hnn to the 
post, ner any inferior one whose ability could raise him to 
it, WDewan Dinanath, the only man about the court whose 
talents. were equal to the emérgency was looked down on as 
a Matsudidi, even by those who could not cope with him 
either in argument or influence. The favourite of the Tani 
therefore had no difficulty in rcauming, during peaceful Dritish 
occupation, the position which he had had the address to 
achieve in more dangerous time+; and he seems to have per- 
formed from tho first all the functions of Vizier, though a 
reference tu the Delki Gezeffe will shew that he was not 
actually inverted with the Vizarut, by the Quecn, till five or 
six months after he is said to have had that distinction con- 
ferred on him by the Dritish Government ! 

We have been led into this long digression for tho sake of 
history: to relieve Lord Hardinge and the pulitical authorities 
from the unmerited odium of haying connived at the Imtrigucs 
of the Rani and the Vizier; and we hope that we have made 
it sufficiently plain that they had no yoiec in the matter; and 
would have been equally bound to recognise and carry on 
business with the Court jester if the Sikh Sirdars liad thought 
lim wiser than themselyea; or the slave girl Munegla,” if 
they had wished for the future to have o letticoat Govern- 
ment in the Punjab. 

Let us now return to the narrative. We have seen that 
on the 3d September, 1846, there were still hopes of an 
establishment of an independant Government st Lahore; but 
in the same Ictter occurs the following passngo :—“I do not 
‘apprehend that Sheikh Imam-id-din ae hid resistance 
‘any further after the order he hag reccived from Lahore, and 
€ from Lieut. Col. Lawrence. 

‘The two foreea of the Maharajah Golab Singh and the 
‘ Sheikh, being in presence of each other, may by accident come 
‘ to blowa; but the intercate of the two chicts are opposed to sucn 
‘a contingency, and by a letter recently received by Lieut. 
‘ Col. Lawrence from the Maharajah Golab Singh, it is evident 
‘he does not seem to expecta collision.” Tits refera to the 
transfer of the province of Kashmir to Maharajah Golab 
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Sinch, agreed upon on the 16th of Marel TR 46, hut not 
vet fulfilled by the Sikh Government, The whole story i 
told by the Governor-General in letter: No 3, a1 the collection 
before ug :-—— et 

at 


foe Gege pao (2 cepael te the Seecped € anreitter 


Saad Sept ade TY ESE Na Hh 
ot Le 


juith kitastiom Lahow of Mi J Daeenre dhe adie and susp 

etons camdot ef Ahak Tien thon the Goyer et fe tinier oar the 
ritol the Lihme Goverment ae gird dy ard the tec tas ihn 
he fe Diba we prone Hood pari ot the Shath diem Cet hui are 
ast tile 1 

JS ton nd disp dss od te Gosoind Gunes Agen oa parting® the 
~altvoat Palme of Sho dio wd tout Cabin a ats the peunsis al 
time tid the occa weed adallot bietucanile dew ys of eit Sheth and 
thes of Mahwah Galob Ang ta whacdy the leddiia ware worsicd wath UT» 
doath ai tin Viena Lackput Eee and th oa pee tou ed tla Mala gpih 
dans ¢ 

Tie ikktelsof this af ms goon thes mie knew wd the gicsion 
cma? of the booth Jmameodhen aoa indi yr adhe cnele im 
ef this db prih and ilu otha pops mites bie that aw net mies us 
for te tie dy ctale thei i this place Ta of ana inipartines do con alt 
Yn neti wlach naw dese uidueed St oak din nodded pat linn 
tims aut oi appoaten te ke Laitil Goyantient and Marla tpl 
daghate Sanz oul tothe verterated and oso des DP thane Dauber the aan 
quads Which das pl eed dy ae toon tha ea od tig mane s 
which mids Lie suost CSpedecut dee atdey po re tedens ota at 

Poa th fied Waki facd be Sa Mas capes donee qqpmelec reson 
aban dus cbtum cake oem ool taste Apa aati afta din 
compe tion ad te dacate he at Latte tthe Verda dada take ne sts 
dor pitti, dai vide ya sees ad dle Crea de teeds male eses to ina 
amie Elazatch dete sand thot Sbork Weds cok and da vie on om 
butsl + tamu w tte da other ued glenda pe eeu ool Codim an wel d 
die dui ounpdlishol withaat titlinits Fed ou Apel Moliciooddeen aie] 
nbd dis po Shh Daonexsldicn dhe deni Gaaceiot ol the Ful d+ 
spideaedal bat Moaiaagpd Gelth Sime tend qhat dhe woukd mothe a 
clathetanee mos alias tor thet Shak Lim aeodderi wes cyrally with be 
packed, un is eokah Seng) dade pest 

Accontonels Wahorayek tol Sue at a ka oy iments wal View 
Techpat dts te tile pesse en of tle di thint | Eliese as,ama ats aime 
ntaly sta ye ots [al P)plunstoue aml Wy €) Aaidusge ant wer 
fovdisith pat in poss in ok tha Cfiaece Pande, tl pramecapul teat ad (1h 
vagil 1, this was tha 27 4 af Vyal net 

MWoehat qe Galth Sing wonkl appear te diac, mt thes tua entered ania 
ae jou top aah Shak Lneniesddean ta put ds traeps inte the neaihan 
wig ditt wid to hold ibe Caeserauarnt of Caslnete mider loam 

hioth dan quesddern stots hat, at the acquit of Mabeveyd Gola 
Mang die dad yt dis thos ant> toe drstrdts, wid that lie hes a ela 
amanad dhe Mou pul dot they LS ye Tas 

What may Taschen dhe rea) matic of the negotiations Inteeci the 
heth pnd the Madea yah ity hupowsihds dot bo ket at ede k diet al 
appesis that they euded tn ne suts fdas ade de stalin ayul bith 
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reqiied the departure of Sheik TImamooddeen tiom Casimeie, and sent 
smal] remiorccne ats under ¥izter Hutnoo to the support of Lickput Hae 
At the samc time Mahaiajih Golub Sing «cms to hase made some 
dimeands upon Sheik Inamoaodileen whieh the Jitter resmsied, and the 
Blak tadea pretest of colle tuys balanecs of vane and i¢quiing 4 
rect tpt aud mequtttanrn fiom Yarews Tneckput Ree delayed fiom week to 
weck box depart from 4 eslun ee 
Jte Lubme Doth who liad been continually pirssedl apon the subject 
of neues oc? the oo ortused distiucts ( wlimeie wuthudid ta the Saliana- 
gal wore duccted te ¢ umeo the inane di cle temosal of Shok Im aacoddeen 
When the Sheik stl delayed his actuta te Lahon the Dunbu vn z 
special ancl pt ssing oder by the bunds of Dewan Ifakam div and ¥ il eel 
Soluae Tull poacmptouly dacetuog him to make over the disiet to the Miba 
taqah aud to 1¢pnu to Lube, where lire acconnts world te adpisted 
Ihe pasos appoo ta hive made wnneerssis dl bey oth 13d and 
to have only wacked Raye when the onthieil recu d whi basd a 
auled as det as its ditals ae hoon im ihe melesu ~ t this d spatcl 
Qn the wot tht cpena biiliom et Shak Poi dian t «etneg To 
Jiott the Jerboa sat eft Sudat Later Saag Man with otha: cfs to 
hese the Shigh away 
Jin result ot dh Saudus ausaan canal tet 1 kana. lit itis net 
prob ike oan the yy Sout peta out dies that a Ds) ca ewersstul 
Deeply auitavested ous tla Poult Parioay cia an tin 4 alfiin at of Jl the 
prow ies od tlie dyeats aes mich be nppoa dtl ithe bie sh, ut 
elon countmuke Lthe Stokes proc tuags ond sy tthaie as ou sth ug am 
rosop the nad. of Yoile bums oti im om the 4; ¢ thai Sheik 
rane edd ow has Wl elon died the vinp thas a nat the cout comm 
samce Ot al FalSimg uadether avilint: Ly nts ae bid ae 
The abow ms cena at the pad cdo Ss anuloid 1) do the trometer af 
Casta thom itd Dalvt Govt vt trtte Jurimoy Wobaapik 
Tle polit al cann sion betwaia Walia qaik ts dads San dl the “hyeske 
Molceouddcon amt tinmomddiun 16 al oh standing and lias btn long 
wetownds sol de cles disci) ten 
Moheoowddiiu ihe tithe destin hiv as a slim aniker be wasa mon 
of no damly chuacta winflune hut Laws pow wd of tho. tidhite 
fo duds and sol a2 det ment wlach were more Lh ly ¢> stand lnm 
m steal mi sich a Ganciinot wed souid¥ as thet of thi 4S hasan the Mon 
janh be cantused with the wsstiius of Un Dow wed wm pul ulaly 
of Gotab Sm to im Inmalt from povity and hes WWwity lo @ Stute ot 
ROME eMC. ad of vast wealth 
Aba sien yar ago mida the anpued and by tle mstimmentalty, 
of the Milwwajeh Shok Slolwcomkhon vis appoantd te the Govconment 
of the ( asdumete dasinict aud lus bon, Imamooddien to that o¢ tho Julun 
dco Doab 
bhowk Mehceosldecu was to have arrounted to the Dauber for twenty 
Jere of Caslniere royees eI annum of which ow Jaws aise to be allowed 
hun for the mautenautt of oops and the balance toniiin lace, was to be 
Ganto the Lahme benny 
Tho Shik pay ment» at Lahowe ae stated not io havea exceeded ere lacs 
per annam sme he assunkd the Government, and pmt of which hes buen 
remitted in shawl goods No accounts have ben rendeed dwing the 
whole seven yours 
The same statement of ebort payments, and failure to render any account 


of seven yours’ collechons 189 equally applicable to Sheik Imamooddeen, 
respect to’ the Julunder Doab me 
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The Sheiks a4 known to have aent acioss the Butled; upwards of « crore 

of rupees, in specie, shortly before the late invasion of om terrtones by the 
QI: 

What Tey have been the mducement of Sleik Imamooddeen to take 
the course he 18 now pursuing, it ie not easy to conjectara He had im 
monee wealth in money and e jaghec at Jullunder, which we had upheld, 
yielding neatly a lac Da ennum He cannot expect to mamtain humeelf 
re Cashmere, agent Maharayeh Goleb Smg and the Sikh and Bosh 
Gorermmcuts 

The Sheik was doubtless placed in a pomtion of much difficulty in 1ogaid 
to seruming tho whole of his i] gotten wealth He 15 belicved still to have 
much in Cashmere the locality of which, and all the cucumadances under 
which it was obtamed, are doubtless well Lnown to the Mahmajah, who was 
bent on applopiiating it,1f pomible After the transie of the province, ite 
remo. al became difhenlt 

Agam the &ibb Government summoned him to Lahoie, and spoke of an 
adjustment of accounts lhe Shek well Loew thet he had tendered no 
eicount for seven jcars, that his epohation was notoious, and that the 
Dui ber were a¥ al of bts tull ability to pay @ large Bam as balance of ariocata, 
Winch their e 9 wold induce them the moe 11g010U8]) to demand 

Tins was doubtless a hlemma but the mode which lio haa adopted to 
avoid if 13 a desperate on¢ Hu money m Cashmere wiil be soon ohanst 
ed by the large folce he 1s said to be collecting Has jagheer m ow pro 
winces will be couferated, and lus pioperty attached, aud the ws5ult of lus 
Suterpaee 96+ though ib may caus6 trouble, and 1s much to be 1egretied, cannot 


The Lahore Durbar ara bound by the T¥th Article of the Tiecaty of La 
hore, to put us, or our 1epresentetive, ul powesion of the Province of 
Cashmere This they have not done, and theu office: 1» now in open ie 
bellon um the district 

In the present state of our mformeation, I cannot tel prewisely what 
meamues it may be necessary ultimately to tehe You will peaecive that 
I sent Colonel Lawrencas Asuetant, Lieutenant Edwardcs, to Jummoo, 
to make Muharajah Golab extrt bimeelf, and to wgo him to advance 
at once with his a lane at one to Cashmere TIT have called on the La 
hore Goyarnment to atthe duwpovsal of the Mahmajah euch of thar 
repments and generale, as he Lomself may aelect to accompany him, and 
Bngadie: Wheeler lias been warned to be yeady to advance wr & portion 
of the Juiunder force to Biseowles and Jummoo to support M yah 
Golab Sing > 161, and, ahowld Le wish 3t, to hold hus ieuitory for him 

15 Ale pee 

shall be well satasfied if by these means the revolt of the Shark ma 
be put down, and tho occupation by Maharajah Golab Sing accompiul 
fuy delay im the commencement of operstiona will be mexpedhent Tho 
Mahomedan Hill Rajahe m the neighbouhood of Cushmerc, appear to have 
elready joined tha bhevh , the Haraieky will doubtless follow the example, 
and there is tauch disposition to revolt in all tho western distacts 

The season of the year 15 somewhat 2m favor of the rebela malnng a pro- 
Gaahmere are Closed, aed the iene pea Uncae wall not be able 2 

are 100 ue BHLS £6 
return till after the winter PS prosoading 

Tn 0 few days, our information will be more full, and I shall be the better 
shle to concert measures adapted to the omrcumetances I shail not move 
Braek @oops to Cashmoe if I can avoid it 

Tt 1a worthy of remark, that Ahesk Imemooddeen has caused the Shak 
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emisearics, Dewan Hakim Rae and Yakeel Sohun Lal, to be treated with all 


consideration and respect at Rajourie, whence they Isat wrote; while he has 
proclaimed that Maherajah Duleep Sing is the Bovereign of Cashmere, aud 

imself the Rajah’s su ; (which looks as if he were doubtful of thase 
ebout him eupporting his in c¢;) whila, on the day at the close of 
which the attack on Maharajah Golab Aing's force took place, it is said to 
have been industriowsly circulated at the Bazaar of Cashmere, that the 
Mahorajal | 4 had been attacked and defeated eat Lahore, and the young 

i 

All the British officers who had gone to visit Cashmere had left the volley 
before the outbreak occurred, excepting Captains Broome and Nicolson, 
who were on the borders, and, on hearing of the affair, proceeded into the 


Maharajah’s territary.” 

From this candid statement of the pros and cons, we learn, 
that the Governor-General “ could not suppose,” that “ deepl 
interested as the Lahore Durbar were in the fulfilment of all 
the provisiona of the treaty—they had instigated, or counte- 
nansed the Sheikh’s preceedings;” although “there was a 
strong impression on the minds of ali the British officers 
oo the spot that Sheikli Imam-dd-din had all along the sym- 
pathies, if not the covert connivance of Rajah “Lal singh, 
and other influential parties at Lahore.” He contented hin- 
self therefore with calling on Maharajah Dhulfp Singh to 
fulfill his contract, and put Maharajah Golab Singh in pos- 
session of Kashmir, at the point of the aword; himself evin- 
cing hig determination to enforce the treaty, by advancing a 
atrong body of British troops into the Punjab. A pulitical 
officcr was at the same time sent up to Jammé to excite the 
dormant energies of the Maharajah, who seemed etupified at 
te outbreak, and perhaps may heve even doubted cur good 
ath. 

These vigorous measures had the desired effect of shew- 
ing not only to Golab Singh, but aleo to the Sheikh in Kash- 
mir and the Vizier in Lahore, that no difficulties which 
could be ereated by hostile combinations, or intrigues, 
would be allowed to stand in the way of carrying out the 
treaty, The very first fruita were the revelation of Rajah Lal 
Singh's treachery. Natives have the courage to plan any 
villainy ; but they break down in the execution from inability 
to combine and remain true to each other. No sooner did 
Parun Chund, the Sheikh’s Vakil, find the British were in 
earnest, and about to take the field, than with admirable deci- 
sion he chose hia side, and determined to eave hia master b 
throwing Lal Singh overboard. He confessed to Lieut. Ed- 
wardas on the road to Jammd that Sheikh Imam-dd-din was 
never more faithful to hia own Government than now whea he 
seemed to be a rebel: and promised to put that officer in 
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possession of wiitten ordera from Rajah Lal Singh, to opposc 
the transfer of Kashmir. 

At the same moment, tle Rani was unbosoming herself to 
the Archbishop of Lahoie, and expressing her hopes that those 
eame  yiitten orders” would not fall into the hands of the 
Biitwh, 

The Governor-General, who, on the 19th September, refused 
to haibow the guspicion, way staggered by there new testime- 
mies, and on Ina next |ctter of the 4th October, se find him 
making up lu» mind aa to the consequences :— 


Yo 4 
She Ceoteqac? General to the Secret € ommuttre 


Suala Octoiit t 1446 Cyo 42} 

(Extract | 

‘Inm diepatch of the 19th Septemla: TXt No 20 Treported the defeat 
and disper] on ai the faces of Webor yah Golab stnch Ty iho of the 
Shek Ttmuatdd)r no oan the valley of Cashewee ome Pstuted the step 
hadiaken an wow th: Woilategah timid: moe actin cxciticas nal in 
calls njpeuth¢ Liha Lauber te yaa at the dos] wal of the Mali uaph 
ew hot th Sibi nrucnts and gemialy i Tis Highs. might handel 
eclect I also odkeicd 


& Re minecuts of Seti Tutanti 
2 VWirsot Essa Civil oni 
1?) Je Id dns 


under Duigadna Whe laioto Foodie dana cle sae eh filam the Taleo 
dia towaid-= Jummoo ta Ua pay sy oof plate Ung Oe Vakarejah tom 
mH his aime ¢ 

Cn the es mg oof th fit Scpteraldr the Wala yas Saker] Foile 
Sohec reulod Sreala aad att cui sie with tlh Po liwdl Spent de Innd 
that the uno. whe ut} Ir Pto ba aod oly Jisjade tr Windlass ta 
weve lest dull tle Malanepis webas  gand Dae ondaayh on the 2 And 
fl breseal th oc nama) ran de t we questi that the dog uti inight be 
Or lied tn a dy ete rbd gop cd te a flat the Gop wall alot tha 
“tho 9th havea holt wb distination tlice regumans of uehwitry ove 
at rire tila cualay amd uy puns being postid im the wughbou hood af 
AD reniie 

QOQuith ith Tdesn didle Joliteal Agout to oda diam the VWaliarayeh ¥ 
Vakcl a fall and cst t cypesttion of his masta sontuitions id mcons, 
and tu wi wees give Vy the Yahee) te the questions put te him by the 
Pobtical A, nt all Siow vou that the megsnies alendy tukcn of pcp 

tho dite anh: Buigedier Wheeler and the doinend toads wpen the 

Labo Tholu for all the avaial hh) Sabi tronps Jed anticipated the Midha 
1ajahs Wil cs end tid be pot only did mot expect ar disae that a Burtesh 
forre should te a tually employed against ( asinee, but on the contrary, 
preforied that lug own ose ded by the Sukh formes should be employed 
orthe purpow oJ dismed thot fs Haghnes. might be cautioned not to 
conctal Jue ies) views of day mike known do me Tas wishes wuttl the 
season tught be too dar advan to aftord lam the ateintance he desma 

On the following day the 2.th of Saplomint, a letter dated tha 77th was 
received fiom Lieutenant {desde the Avmstaut Poltieal Agent who had 
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been ordeid to proceed to Jummoc im which letter, he reported the substance 
of conveisationy he had held with the Sherk Imamoofdern s ¥akec] on hus 
way to Cashmere ‘The Shetks Vakecl Pooran (bund repeatedly asserted, 
thet hes mayter ile Shek bud icon pecicily instigated in biy resistence to 
the Mubaajah Golab Sm mw Cashinoe by commamications sent to brim by 
the Visier 1 all Sing ani that the Sheik possesscd iutters 10 dis effict written 
by ihe Vakec] and a ned by Rajah Lall Sinz at I aloe 

My the same post fiom 1 woe ifr ition was 1e¢¢ ed that the Mehata- 
ne bel held « contuloutial canisitioe with Bhae Ram Sing esp] aning 
to bom he posaun und that ot the Vii aut attochig the git itest mepor 
fame to the recovy of letters addacsacd to the Sheak by the Sasicr ou the 
eubjeet ol Cashuce 

Uheseieports reseived fiom difuent qnarias combmuid with the diloya 
and evtsions of the Viati dumme the picccdmy five months hi faite to 
depute tle persons to Gasbmeie pouited ont hy the Polity a) Agent as the 
Tatst propel to he sent ta the Stuak ami ths slow yar mes towads © ishmere 
Month by tht ivo Sikh Cmssaics Tiwi Hakone ie and ¥ thi | Schum 7 a 
Bol atlast by the Diba wlter the veatirat Lr) sentitionsof Cie 4a ot 
were cacumotanees calculated ty a verte a pst saspe im thit the Fisker [dl 
Aen, Way Wplacated ws die Shitksams cada t ly 5 caeth entoin agg the 
Labo Goverom of Cashmere fo esist the ordas pulboh soot te lmn by 
bs Ganctincot to welbdvaw diomt the prosamce dulavcaauz ap the country 
to tht Mahienyah im poursuance et fle Tie ate 

Z thereto aniny wea fons to luntinmei Cok Tanne desued 
htt t1 omit na cffurts to wccatimn the truth of dh dtclu vti ws made ly the 
Hlieiks Vakvelio Tunten at tdwards bemye detain rt this, state 
ments could Ik substaut wel at once te what nm isis atimst th $v 
Which shawl not onl tuammnite mn ether d cammunkabuns with jum but 
Aonld dé pore Jim of power] 1 taeaquence af hus ew ikl aptngmes Ls 
Whe tine twGlind of so amporiut an Aiacte of tian Jie iy wie mutenuon 
ally cosnid 

So fons as the Sheskh ws able ta di tend the pass s undo mumtun his zon wt 
Casini de will ut Wh yoobalality not poduca the pools wln bb Jue 
Yahee] diclucs lic prs ss showmg thut le das bean actz und: the 
orders of hisown Grav ince 

[t uppeus te we also nyobille thit kayih lall Smz shonl have 
conmutied Lie te the ext nt of sie, laeters waitten bs the Sik» 
Vakia) bit ita not unltholy that heme wks the mmpul of hi hibed 
of Mahu yeh Golib Sing Veve lild convcsetions wie the SV ubecl on 
cowasne the Sheth tf acast my ela to five th Maharey th as much 
foubh as powsble aml wtimatime thal the Slutk jm thoy atin, sould 
be rewarded by the Vivi by causing the clams ol ta. 7 dion Goviipmint 
for Las alte us of 1eserue to be davomabl, «tthe 

Teomadiicd at expedicot under thise cucimumtanres to be mepated fon 
ANY tvent cilia to purppoat Biigadier Wheeler a chiihk any dispostion 
of the Miussulmun population of the Tlavach country to us m con 
seqnenie of the recout events m Guslunere and 1 ihercloic, wsued in 


Buchons to hold 


Hei Majosty « 80th Regiment, 
% Regments of Katie Lnfwnhy 
14 Guna 


in readiness to move fiom T ulioic on Sealkote, so ay to unite if neve.ary, 
with the Julunder torvo,—tlivs foice to ba replaced at Lahon by 
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Her Majesty's (2nd Regimen 
32 Ttegiments of Native Infantry, 
2 Regiments of Cavalry, and 

12 Guns. 


from F ore. These forces at Lahore and Foroxepore are filly prepared 
te move at the shortest netice. 

There are two letters stiached to the correspondences, written by the son 
of the Rajah of Rajourie, which hnve some interest. The first dearribes 
the action between the Bheik's forees and the Maharajah’s, by which it 
would appear that the collinion waa brought about by anwe stray shote from 
the Maltarajah's forces. The second Ilctter, intercepted lry the Visicr Lall 
Sing, gives the sou's narrative to his faiher, of the rising of all the Museul- 
man tribes of the hille; the steps taken by the Sheik to indace the Khy- 
berees and the Fusofzyes to nave on io the right bank of dhe Tudug; whulat 
to the eastward, on the side of Ladak, he had employed emissaries te induce 
the population, to rise against the Mabharajuh No mention is mado of the 
Atty s moving upon Peshewur, although thee are several of thib iribe in 

wehmere, 

This letter may have been written for the } se of leing julervepted ; 
bat there can be no doubt that tha Slieik witl very naturally take ¢ 
means to support himself, by an appeal to Muysulman liopes, and religions 
fanaticj<nt. 

The Muharajah had declered his wishes that the British troops should 
afford him the aid he requires, by protecting hiarear and not by active co 
operation in the hilly; and as in the present uspect of affairs, with reference 
to tle condnet of His Highness and ihe Lahore Government, 1 am by no 
means satisfied that there is an obligntion on eur part to put down the robel- 
lion by British bayouct:, I propose to eoutanne our en-opcration to the mode 
already ed upon between the Pohtwal ave! aud kis Vaker, 

2 say, the present aspect of affairs, with rfercnee to the coudurt of both 

rties, for you will abserve that it 1s stated in respect ta Mahorajeh Golub 
Bing, that bis Visier and troops having been put in Pove-sion of the chief 
fort, the Huvree Purbut, he opened negociations with Sheik Imamcoddera, ae 
to continuing in the ¢rvil aforermment of tho provinces, and requested tho 
Sheik to remain till he sent full reinforcements to aseume military oscupation ; 
aud in respect to the Durbar, thet die wot serious accusations (s1pported 
hy strong presumptive evidence) are made of the rerusanco of the ik to 
leave Castmmere, and his ailwequent misconduct Loing aitributalle to the 
eeret inntructions, le received from the Vizier. 

His Highness 16 well aware that lie has by his own injudiciony arrange- 
mrnts with the Shek Imameoddcen, brought upon himself much of the 
embarrassment under which he is now labouring, int whieh he aténbutes, 
and probalily with reason, to the intri of the ¥isier Lalli Sing. 

if a further demonstration towards Bhimber should he aulvinabile, 1 shall 
not hevitate to move up that portion of the Lahore force ordered to be in 
readiness, uniting it with the fores from ihe Julunder, if both srosa the 
Chensh, keeping one ot two regiments in the urighbourhecd of Jummoo, 
should it be absolutely required. 

operations by Maharajah Golal Bing and the Sikh troops against 
Cashmere should be tong tracted or fail, and tle portion of our troops 
on the Chenab chould be required to remain in advance of Lahore beyond 
the end of Decomber, { shall, of caures, sandinue to hald Lahore by a alrong 

vitieh garrison. . 

{ wo in hourly expectation of receiving mora explicit information of the 
state of affairs fn the neighbourbood of Rajourio; aa my impremion is, in 
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the absence of the information I require, that I shall move up the Lahore 
portion of the force now held in readiness to march, and it by the 
troops from Forozepors.” 


There ia one passage in the above which etrikes us as incon- 
clusive. Lord Hardinge ssye, “ It appears to me also impro- 
bable that Rajah Lal Singh should have committed himself to 
the extent of signing letters written by the Sheikh’s Vakil, 
but it ia not unlikely that he may under the impulse of hia 
hatred of Maharajah Golab Singh, have held conversations with 
the Vakil encoureging the Sheikh,” &c. &c. 

Had Lord Hardinge been less unwilling to believe the 
Vizier's duplicity, and half ag willing to get rid of him, os a 
Calcutta paper (the Star) would have us think, he would have 
argued the matter better. For giving Lal Singh every ercdit 
for prudence, we must allow some also to the Sheikh; and if 
the affair wae 60 ticklish that discovery would be fatal to the 
prime minister of the Punjab; @ fortiort, did it behoove a pro- 
vineial Governor to have a warrant for his share in it. Doubt~ 
lesa Rajah Lal Singh would only have becn too glad if the 
Sheikh had consented to be mado a cat’s paw of, and opposed 
an ally of the British Government, without any written autho- 
rity from jis own, But Imam-td-din had once before mur- 
dered the “Lord Treasurer” of Lahore ta oblige hia friend 
Lal Singh (who being a Brahman did not like to kill another 
Brahman Adaself) and, after taking the trouble to cut hia vio- 
tim into little pieces to avoid discovery, some how or other 
the affair got wind, and the Sheikh bore ai] the biame.* So it 
ia no wonder that he had grown wiser, and refuged to do busi- 
ness with Lal Singh again, until he had the deed of partner- 
ship ia his pocket. 

in the 23d October, the Governor-General informa the 
Secret Committee that 


“Shoikh Trumooldcen haa put a riop to all hostile operations againet 
the Fort of Hurree Purbul, occupied by the Maharajah’s troops; he las 
formally declared hia erbmission to the Lahore Government, and his in- 
tention of surrendering himself to Lieutenant Edwardes, who ia acoom- 
panying the troops of Maherajeh Gola Sing." 

But adds— 

“It is impomible to mly with eoufidence on the sincerity of the essur 

mots of a of the Sheikh’s character, and under theinfluenss which be 
ig doscribes, in then papers, as being exposed to; but my belief is, thet, 
ea he wes certainly making bo Preparations to oppose the Lahore and 
Jummoo irocpa in the pasans, ho has, by this time surrendered, and that 


® This refers to the once mysterious murder of Misr Gell Ram, at Lahorey 
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by the neat mail I shall have the gratification of reporting to you the ter- 


mination of thia affair.” 


The two allusions in the last paragraph require elucidation, 
and it is evident that the authors of the Blue Book have been 
keeping some of Lord Ilardinge’s good things to themselves. 
We will endeavour to fill up the hiatus with the character” 
of Sheikh Imam-ud-din. The Sheikh (bo it known to the 
Indies!) is perhaps the best mannered and best dressed man 
in the Punjab, Iie is rather uncer than above the mid- 
dle height; but bis figure is exquisite, “as far as it goes,” 
and ig vaually set off with the most accurate fit which the 
unrivalled tailors of Kashmir could achieve for the Governor 
of the province, His smile and bow are those of a perfect 
courtier, whose taste is too good to bo obsequious; hia great 
natural intelligence, and an unusunily good cducation have 
endowed him with considerable conversational powers; and 
lis Persian idiom would do no dishonor to a native of Shiraz. 
Beneath this emooth surface of accomplishment and courtesy, 
lies an ill-assorted and incongruous diaposition; ambition, 

ride, cruelty, and intrigue; strangely mixed up with indo- 
ence, cifeminacy, voluptuonsness, and tinudity. From euch 
pluses and minuses whit result can be expected but a moral 
cypher? Deeply engaged in the intrigues and revolutiona of 
Lahore, he was never to be found at the crisia of any of them ; 
and ao completely are all his aspirations negatived by indeci- 
gion, that he ayent the six months of his Kashmir Govern- 
ment, in wavering between three different schemes for his own 
personal arcrandisement ; donbtful whether to accept Golab 

ingii'a offer, and continue Governor on a salary of one lakh 
per annum; to oppose the tranafer of the province to that prince 
which Rajah Lal Singh told him should be a receipt in full 
for his Kashmir accounts; or to try to buy over tha British, 
and make himself independant sovercign of the loveliest valley 
inthe world. We shall see presentiy thut he chose the most 
seneelesa of the three; and to save jimeelf trom the conse- 
quences, on the first appearance of danger, he turned “ King’s 
evidence,” aud sacrificed his aceomplice. 

Our reades4 will now understand what the Governor-General 
meant by snying that “ it waa imposible to rely with confidence 
on dhe sincerity of the assurances of a person of the Shethit's charace 
fer.” Ut remuisis to tell them what “ the influence” waa, to which 
he was “ exposed.” We have already alluded to the voluptuous- 
ness of Seikh Imam-Gd-din; and must leave to the imagi- 
nation the full meaning of the word when spplied to any one 
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par excellence, in climes where polygamy is religion, and concu- 
binage limited only by the wealth of individuals. Suffice it 
that not only Hindustan and the Punjab, but Persia, Afigha- 
histan, and even the mountain fastnesses of the fair-faced 
Seeah Posh are said to haye been searched for beauty to 
adorn his harem. Whot wonder then that when he came to 
- the vale of Keshm 
With tq roves the bnyhtest that carth ever gave, 
Jis temples and grottoe. and fountains as clear, 
As the love ghted eyes that hang over ite wave,” 
hia expansive heart spontaneously opened to receive the belle 
of the Kolustan, whose charms were the theme of all the 
oets of the valley. Ho wooed, won, and married the 
sughter of Moiz-fid-din Khan of Kurnér, but scon found 
that he waa not “mated with a dove.” The most mascu- 
line gpirit Jay hid beneath the woman’s form; and the 
effeminate, hesitating rebel found not as he had expected 
in her arms, a respite from the reproaches of his officera 
and ajilies, Proud of her Highland blood, and bigotted 
in her faith, ehe urged the Sheikh by turns with taunt and 
wile, to listen to the chiefs of the surrounding mountaine, 
declare himaclf king of Kashmir, and raise at once the stan- 
dard of independance and Mahommedanism. It was a bold 
plan, and a tempting one; the winter was rapidly approaching : 
the passes would soon be closed ; the slightest opposition would 
oblige the Sikh and Jammi leaders to defer the campaign 
to the apring. And what mirht not happen.— What might not 
be effected in four months? The four battles on the Sutlej 
were fought in half the time. The Jluzarahs, the Ydzufzyes, - 
Khyberis, and indeed all the mountain tribes south of the 
Todien Caucasua might have echoed the “ Ya Ali!” the 
Affghans of the Damun and Derajat might have driven the Sikhe 
across the Indua, and Akbar Khan micht have asized the 
opportunity to atrike a blow at both the Sikh and the Ferin- 
ee by recovering Peahawur.* Such at all events were the 
Ro a and calculations of Sheikh Imam-fid-din'’s ambitious bride ; 
and when hia weaker epirit shrunk from so vast a scheme, 
ahe refused to admit hin into her chamber. Such then was the 
nature of “ the influence to which Sheikh Imam-Gd-din was ex- 
d,” and with the example of Rani Junda before him, 
ord Ilardiuge may well have thought it dangerous. 


© We aay “ might” on authority; for we havo been told that ina talorous 
moment the Sheikh actually did invite the oo-operation of Kabul Our readers wer 
omniaé thamegires with apecniating on the probabilities of the invitation bemg ac- 
evoted of deciineds 


If 
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While the Sheikh was making up his mind, the Sikh and 
Jammii troops were marching on Kashmir, Their routes 
met ai Rajawur, the chief town of « hill principality of other 
days. The Rajah (“ Rohimdllah”) was in exile: and hia son 
Fukiréliah was the moat active leader in the rebel army. 
He cared little for Sheikh Imam-fd-din, and perhaps enquir- 
ed not into his motives; espousmg his cause, neither for the 
sake of “liberating the Kashmiris,” nor of “ propagating the 
Mahommedan religion ;” but of re-establishin in the acraln- 
ble the independence of Rajawnr. So long, therefore, as the 
Sheikh maintained his courage, and seemed likely to keep 
Maharajah Golab Singh at bay, Fukirillah’a voice was ever 
the loudest in his council for war; and the only encounter 
which actually took place in the ficld between the Sheikh’s 
troops and the Maharajah’s, Fukirdllah was said to have 
commenced. But when the Jammd and Sikh armies drew 
close upon Rajawur ; and the Sheikh, instead of fortifying the 

, began to negotiate with the British political officers, 
ukiréllah, with the same energetic selfishnese, turned 
round, made good terms for himself, and precipitated the Sheikh 
into submission. The coming in of Fuki:tlleh is related in 
the following letter, together with the considerations which 
rendered it important, but the military reader must refer to the 
map, if he wishes to understand the value of Rajawur, as a 
post in a Kashmir compaign :— 


No 6 
The Governo: General of India to the Seeret Commutter 
. {Extract ) Camp, Mundt, November 3, 1810 (No 40} 


“7 herewith transmut the letter, addremed by Lieutenant Udwardes, Aems 
tant Pohtical Agent to Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence, reporting that the 
Chuef of Rajoure had, on the 19th of October, in person submited 
himself ta the Brttsh authorities and te the Mahaajah Golal Bing 

Th chief 15 not only at the head of one of tha most powerful Mussul- 
man trijies om the hills op the Punjab wide of the Peer Pinal Fas into 
Castunee, but has ihe repntaon of bemg a loader of well-established 

ant deqision of chaacte: Hs secession fiom the Sherk Imamood- 
deen, could not fal to bave a strong mmflueuwe in inducimg the other Maho- 
medan bef io forsske ihe p cause, and I have every reason to 
believe that the meater portion of these potty thieis have elready with- 
drewn their forces and retned to ther homes 

A. more important fact 18, however, reported in a letter from Lieutenent- 
Colonel Lawrence, of the 25th October, m which he that the Shak 
had wntten from one march on this ede of the ety of on tha 28rd 
October, stating that he had left Cashmere on that dey, according te his pro- 
mise, and had made one day's march toward: the Barramula Pass, 
one of the messengers stated that the Blmk had delivered up the fort 
Sher Gurree, and town of Oashmere, Vurier Hutnoo, the officer of the MW 
harsh Goleb Sing Jeft 1m commend of the Hurree Purbut 


2B 
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I daly ct to hear from Lientenant Colones] Lawrence, that the Sheik 
has himself to him it the Maherajeh 5 camp 
6 movement of the troops wil], however, stall continue, aud you will 
obecive by the statement contained m Lieutenant Colone] Lawrences demt 
ofhuial letter of the 24th of October that, m aildition to the for.e under 
Birdar Te) Sing, 8 body of Sukh troops unde: Sudar Chuttm Sing and Shere 
from Rawu) Pindes, had Poonch, and wete marching towards 
Te) fing fot the pw pose of entormg Cashmere, as nar a it may be 
acticable to the jorae under the latter, mstead of advancing into Cashmere 
the Barramula Pass theicby ¢ fie ting a courentration of the takh forces 
A portion of the force mde Mahurajah Golab Smg bed united with the 
Bakh force undcr Te} Sing near Than 
The Bistwsh jorce wluch muchd fiom the Julunde, under Brgadier 
Wheeler, had crosotd to the right bank of ibe Chenab Raver and that which 
hed marched fiom Lahowo, under Major Gencral Su J Laittic: remained on 
the left bank of the Chenab ready m twenty fo hours to form @ junction 
with Biigadxr Wheel, and advance on Bhimbel or Nowsheia, whenever 
1egiured to do 50 
agntenant Colonel T awie nee states that these combined forces amount to 
about 40000 men and le expresses his setstaition at the serv cheer- 
ful mannit mm Which the Sikh tloops layse perkumed long aud harassing 
Date 
I confidently expect to hear that the Sheik bas submitted wichout afurther 
phuggle I difer makong any comment on the recent excnts in ( ashmere, 
until F receive Lieut¢nant Colonel Lawrences repoit gring tht Shak.» ex 
planauon of las conduct and I cqually defer exyresung to you the approba 
fiom I fecl tor the alnlity and energy displayed by Lieutenant Colonel Law 
yeni, Me J Lawrence Lieutenant Edwardes, and Licutenant Lumaden, 
during the st tansactions 
Lhe erty of Lahois and the neaghbowing country remam m a@ tate of 
perfect tranquility 


The readers of history will pause and ponder with interest 
over those passages of the above quoted diepatch which record 
the cheerful co-operation of the Sikb troops. In a subse- 
quent letter (No. 7, November 21st, 1846) Lord Hardinga 
himself drawa particular attention to the incident :— 

* Tho conduct of the Sikh troops, unde) the same officers that led them so 
lately xn then invasion of out }Howmneess, now employed m curring out the 
conditions of the Treaty of Lahme {and perhaps the least pulntable part of 
those conditions ) under the matructions of Birth officers, cannot but com 
mand you admiration 

Properly considered, this feat of compelling the culpable 
Lahore Durbar (with the chief conspirator at its head) to make 
over, in the most maked and humiliating manner, the richest 

rovinee in the Punjab to the one man moat detested by the 
was the real victory of the compaign, and its 
achievement must continue an enigma to every one who re- 
membera, that this national penance was performed by 10,000 
Sikh soldiers at the bidding and under the guidance of two 
oF three British officers within eight months of the battle of 
Taon. 
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The following letter drops the curtain on the firat act of 


the drama :— 
No 7, 


The Governor Generat to the Secret Commitice 
(Extract.) Camp, Nairee, November 21, 16410. (No 56.) 

“ On closing my last letter to you, relative to the affairs of Cashmere, 1 
stated my confident bopa of bemg able, when I next addresacd you, to 
unnonnes the complete oecupation, by Maharajali Gola) Sing, of the Pro 
vince of Cashmere. 


That hope has been realized. The Maharajah entered the capital on the 

ing of the fth of thie month, and wes, when the lad accounts came 
away, engaged in arrangements for tle administration of the country. 

The arrival of Maharajal Golab Sing in (Cashmere ip described Ey Cola- 

nel Lawrence as by no meana displeasing to the inhalutants of the province, 

who were loud in their complaints of the tyranny und oppression of Sheik 


Sheik Imamecoddeen left Cashmere, according to his promiar, on the 23rd 
of October, and reachett ile camp or the Governer-General’s Agent at 


Thanah ou the lat instant. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence's letters of the Ist and @ud of the month: 


describe what passed at hia fint interviews with the Sheik, who placed in 
Colonel Lawrente’sa hends three original documents, purporting to be in- 
structions from the Minister Rejah Lall Sing to the Sheik, to oppose Malin- 
jah Golab Sing; and to the officers aud soldiers in Cashmerr, to be faith- 
and obedient to the orders of the Sheik. 

Qn the return of Lieutenant-Golonel Lawrenee to Lahure, which will 
take place before the end of the mouth, a strict investigation will be mado 
into tho authenticity of these decnmente, and mto the conduct of Rajah 
Lail Bing, in et to the Cashunere rebellion—the result of which inquiry, 
and the proc I may think it necessary to in reference to 
the circumstances and foot» that may be elicited, I shall report fully here- 


after. 

My Frosent intention is, that Mr. Currie abould proceed to Lahore, to 
meet Colonel Lawrence on his return, when the investigation will le cou- 
ducied by these officers in concert—and when, it is probable, a formal ap 

ication will be made by the Chiefs, in the name of the Maharajah and 

emstlves, for the continuance of a British force at Lahore.” 

The third paragraph of thie letter is one which must havo 
been read with the liveliest satisfaction by our countrymen 
in England, who had been taught to believe thatthe rebellion 
of Sheikh Imam-iid-din was sn ingorrection of the people of 
Kashmir against the sovereign who had been forced on them 

the British Indian Government. Even in India, that pert 
the Press which waa opposed to the policy pursued in the 
Punjab, for a long while maintained that it was a national move- 
ment; the fact being that from beginning to end of the rebellion 
not a single Kashmiri took up arms on either side, but looked 
on aft the atruggie with the unmixed alarm of a cowardly and 
yet industrious people. To them both armies wore 


d 
os odious, for they disturbed the peace of the valley, deatroy- 
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ed trade, and made rice dear, Moreover they felt certain that 
whoever the conqueror might be, the Sheikh or the Maharajah, 
their fate would be the sume, viz. to be squsezed to the utmost 
possible extent, unlese protected by the British Government. 

Jt being our constant desire to register in these pagea those 
passing contemporary facta which may one day become the 
materials of history, we are happy in being able to aubjoin the 
following memorandum of “ The army of Sheikh Imam-id-din,” 
ag it was in Kashmiri, when besieging the Lurri Purbut :— 
Regular soldiers, in the pay of Sheikh Imamoodden—) 4, 5517) 

Siklis, jubces, Hindotanees and a few Roheyluls. | ’ 
Hill men, fo of the Kukks Bhumbs, and other 

Kobistanee chiefs, whe came down from the mountains L2ath 

to magiat to Sheiks .......ccccccsesreceesetarenepensarseneane | 


Total... 14,00) mein 


So much for the insurrection of the Kashmiris :— 
Nn, 4 
The Governor-Cleneral ta the Secret Comuuitee 
{ Extract.) Camp, ShamChonrassie, December 4, 1410. (No 97 ) 


“In my last dispatch | announced the accupation of the Provinee of Cash- 
mere by the troops of Maharajal: Giolab Sing. 

The British foros which ] had moved up to the Chenal River, amounting 
to 11,01 men and 24 guns, lave reta to Lahore and our own jrevinees, 
having, in concert with the Sikh 4 and those of the Maharajah Golab 
Bing, accomplinhed all the objects which 1 had in ecoutemplation when the 
movement was crdered. 1 was #uxious thet thia force should more out of 
the T'anjab before the mmestigation into ihe Sheik’a conduct in Cashmere 
should commence, m order thut there should be no appearance of rerorti 

ili enercion on that occasion, or in any of the subveqnent proce 


to mili 

ings at Lulore. 

*F jevtonant-Colonel Lewrencs has with his usual activity, returned from 
Cashmere to Lahore. 

It will be graiilying to you to lourn, that the conduct of the Maharajah 
throughout the late operations, ie deetribed by the Political Agent as most 
setiefactory. Hia Highness has aequiesced in ceveral proposals most judici- 
clausly made io him by Liewtenant-Coloncl Lawrenec, for the purpose of 
ameliorating the condition of the people, aa well as for the more and 
liberal payment of His Highness’ troops. 

The Maharajah has agreed to continue to the Hill Chiefs all jagheors, 
granted to them one before the Bheik Mohorooddeon’a death, and 
to remit one-fifth of tnbute formerly paid hy all to the successive Sikh 

OYEMROTH. 

The Chiefs of Rajourie and Jeerotas have received assignments of land 
berdering on the British territory; and, with two exceptions which are 
satisfactorily acoounted for, all the Chiefs of the Fill districts have made 
their submisaion to the Maharajah. 


* In this are incledod 500 mca brought by Mirza Fakir Ulish, of Rajawoer. 
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It may be conudered en indication of the confidence of theaa Chiefs, and 
ot the understanding wluch existe between then and the Mehainjah, 
that although Hie Highness offered to grve up lands upon the guarantee of 
the Bntish Government that the eupends agreed upon should be to an 
of the Chiefs who prefered to reside a the British termtoiea, all expre 
then to remain unde: his Government 

F am alo in hopes that arrangenrents will be mado with the Maharajah, 
by whith the enlin ator of the sod un Cashiners may be 1eheved from much 
of tha eaion #hich Uey have lntherta excpenenced whilst under the 
filh rule Ly the custom of r+ selling at an mlitiary rete that portion of the 

taken by the Sovereign as hos 1¢vinue 

e Maharajah distinctly pledges lumvwelf to relinquish the uactice of 
trading on his own nocauut i the produce at the country, wlach if permsted 
10 wide an aabitrary Gorermuchl caunot fal to unposeish, aud ulamuately 
ruin all classes of li sulyects 

The Mahaiajah has sued proclam ttions foi the levy of customs at pomts 
fixed on the frontier and tor the aboliaon of wand duties, Hoa Highnew 
hae also determined upon assambling the licads of yllages wath the vie" of 
GNing, m eoncert with them tha rates at which the Govanmcnt grau shall 

a0 

Tho Mahe ajal hag atthe same time consinied that the enme of infin 
tiade, prevalent among the Rajpeot popwletion iu tus domuncw, shall bea 
atiictly prolulnted nude: ecsere poneltes, and thet he will ust his best eu 
desvouts to abolish the ute of uttce Hn 

I shell take every opportumcy of encomapging Hi. Highness to poreeyere 
a these good miewtions The population of Cashmeit Bare the congue +t 
of the country by the Aiko has been nought ta su dow a state of poverty, 
as to render extortion no longer yoohtall Ihe means of phundcimg the 
people have been ethausted and | confidently expect under the Maha 
rajaha government that then condition will unjame a9 Tits Highness us 
too sagations not te distave: his own permanent interest and it 15 lat post 
tontaie that accordip tu the tiotimony of rrvent favcilas thy peasantry 
onde: the mmmcdiateiule of the Waheryah ateund Juromen ate w a supe 
or state of comfort to the 1yats of the pitty clucts in the hills 


Our next extinct fiom the Blue Book compictea thia part 
of the subject; and shewa that, by whatever bu baritics, Golab 
Singh may have iaised himeelf to power, he is not incapable 
of making a good nee of it. If he realize but half of the 
picture here diawn of his Lahore Government, he wall be 
entitled to a place among the most enlightened Asiatic 
rulers :-— 

Toclosme fin Na & 
The Governor General to Frederuk Curru, Hag, Sceretary ta ithe 
Goverament of India with the Gorsrnor General 
(Extract ) Camp, Hoshurpore, November 25, 1846 

* Tn my dispatch to the Senet Committee of the 19th af September tn 
which the pobsble neressity of exercising & diroct and active influence in 
the Government of Lehore 14 discussed, i stated that 1t was My sutention, 
before I undertook such a line of pohey, to depute you to Lahore, for the 
purpose of rectrving fill rcport» of tho ree) state of affaus, having the 
utmost confidente in your exptrience, sownd judgment, and ability, and 
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to essociate Lieutenant-Colonal Lawrence with you in such muon, aince 
which penod that offcer has, by ns anergy and talents, justified all my 
anhcipations, by overcommmg ithe difficultses which had ansen ont of the 
Cage SO, good ts to maka your extngunrnta to posed 
on will, therefore, be so as to m our to 
to Laliora on @ pperial miesion as the representative of the Governor- 
General, where you will meet Laevtenant-Colonel Lawrence, the end of this 
cnt. 

The first question which wall require your mmmediate attenbon, will be 
aM investigation into tha condurt of the Sherk lmamocddeon, m resting, 
by force of arms, the execution of the Lahore Treaty, rela to the reson 
of the Provines of Cushinere The he af defence ahuh he has adopted, by 
ecriing that ho has acted mm obedience to the orders of the Lahore Govern- 
neni, of which he was the sorvant, will wndirectiy, But sabstaniially, place 
the Vigwr Rayth Lall Stag on his trial 

The whole of tha papus end documents harng passed through your 
deparinient, you me iully appmnved of all the details, mto wluch Luced nut 
enter ‘The result, howeser, of the uiastagaben, will probally produce 
impoitant consequences as affectunp the (roverumcut of which the Hanes 
18 the head as Heyent, and the Rajah Lall Sing the Vier 

Ef ut be proved that the Vezrer secretly encunrayed the Shek to vielate the 
Treaty which the Labore Durbar wo, bound fathifnlls to cerry into 
the mmedate consequence of this lettayal of duty to the Maharajah Dul 
rt and of good fui io the Britis Government, will bo the deposition af 
the Vtster 

lf the authenticity of the doruments produ ed by the Sherk, in palliation 
of lus own ental conduct, be disproved, that andividual must take the 

uenees of his own nusdeeds, but it 1» apparcot, from ihe nature of 
the pupers which he has ooduced, that the eniestigation wtll wn reality be 
the trutd af the Peau: fitpah Lalit Sing and the Darbar 

The comsicuion of the Lahore Government in boug nopheated in & gros 
and violent wntra tion of the Luhore ‘Treaty, might, af pushed to the extrema 
bimat of our mplet, lead to very serious consequences, Sut it te not ary unten- 
tion ta make the Lahore State sesponaibie for the muraconduct of one or mora 
trdiecduals, when there 15 every 1etson to bebeve that the misconduct 15 to 
be altnbuted to ad hatred of the Maharajali Golab Sing, and not to 
any political combmation to violate the Treaty with the Britssh Governmont 
The individuals, however, who may be mmpheuted must be keld responsible 
for their conduct in tlus transaction, whatever may Lave been the origmal 
object of the mtugue f win, however, disposed to gite to the chief and to 
the Sikh saldiery, the greatest credit or thew meritorious conduct, in 
promptly and loyally obeying the orders they received to march to Caahiaere, 
andar ieuft and adverse cireumstanea, cheerfully acting under the advice 
of Brituh agficers 

Thig praseworthy conduct will he prommently bronght forward in the 
letter to the Mahurajol. appriuang Fo« Highness of my intention to depute 
you to Lahore; I need scarcely observe, that the food temper and 
cordial oo-operation of the Sikh troops under Airder Te] Sing, m the 

j ot of an object m winch they aught naturally be expected tc 
act with reluctance, i¢ aa atonement, aa irr aa the State vw concerned, for 
the breach of the Treaty by a servant of the Durbar, if 1 am to assume that 
the Vizier us implicated in the Shetk’s mueconduct. 

Jé is, however, clear, that the wiveatigation will compel the Vizier and the 


, to vindicate their conduct 
It, treeter becomes an object of importauvo, that the forms and modo 
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of the investigation should be carefully considered. With the experience 
you posseea while presidiug in our ecnurts of law in tho Ropulation Pro 
vinees, F have no doubt you will deem ii to be ane ial object, no ta 
arrange the inquiry into the Shoik'a conduct, in concert with the Lahore 
authoritics, that there shall be xo ground for suspicion in any quarter a2 to 
the fairness of the proceeding, ‘The tris) is that of a public officer of the 
Maharajah’s, who on certain conditions, surrendered limuelf to the Political 
Agent of the British Government. It in very difficult to devise a mode of 
trial which is not open to some objection. The justice of the case, however, 
Wil require that you, Lisutennant-Colonel |awrener, and Mr, J. ce, 
should, in the presones of the Durhar and Chiefs aasembled for the purpose, 
state that a flagrant breach of treaty han been eorumitted by Shick Imum- 
oodeen, the gervant of the Lahore Government, of which the Lriteh 
Government has just reason to complain, aud thet, ad he pleads in justifica- 
tion of hia conduct, the orders be received from hin own Crovernment, it will 
be necessary to precced in so grave and important an inquiry with all dur 
forme of daltheration. And I need erareely recommend that the minutes 
of all the proceedings le recorded with the utmost procisiun. 

In the event of the Sheik snecceding in exoncrating himeelf, by proving 
that he acted in obedience to the orders of the Vidier, the Majal's 
bition from power, and his immediate exile from the Punjab into the British 
territories, will be demanded, under such arrangements as mey be dotermin- 
ed] upon, after the whole vase jime heen fully investigated. 

Tn the latter cave, itis probable that the interposition of the Jtanee in bis 
favour will bo attempted, and that Her Tighners will not consent to his 
exile without great reluctauce. 

Facilities may be afforded, arising out of thee ataie of things, to deprive 
Her Highness of poner. The greet acandul whick Her Highnest intercourse 
with the Fixter Aas onused, has rendered her government ne Hegent odious 
ta the peopié; and her deprivation af power would be justified, an the ground 
that the notoriety of her profligary hav heen carried ta an extent which dis- 
qualifies Aer for the duty of acting ax the Regent of the Lahore State dering 
ihe minortty of her sen. 

If the British Government should he ealled upon by the Chieis to act in 
behalf of the minor, for the preservation of the Haj, aud the maiutenanve 
of tranquillity, there can he no doubt that Jfer Aighweas myet cerise to have 
ony aufhority as Hegent, her conduct being yo abandoned aa to be ao aseriows 
impediment tu the success af aay Government” 


The next letter commences Act the 2ud. The Sheikh having 
made good the promise of lis Vakil Pirun Chund, and given 
up the written orders to rebel which he had received from 

ajah Lal Siagh, tt became necessary to ascertain their authen- 
ticify or falsity. This some people deny; the eame 
who justify “the conquest of Sindh.” They say that the 
pepers had nothing to do with the question: and that reading 
them even was quite a work of supererogation; that the 
Lahore Durbar should have been held ble for ths acts 


+ 


of Sheikh Imam-dd-din, in the same way that Mir Ristum, 


was held responsible by Sir Charles N apier for the non-delivery 
of the two penny post in his domimons! And herein to us 
consists the value of the present Blue Book that it shewr 
what a stride the British Indian Government hos made in 
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political morality since the conquest of Sindh, 
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We just note 


ex passant for the benefit of our readers the following 
Pleasing Discrepancies. 


AI OGHARLES NAPIEE. 


“My dawke have been rolibod 
eiiber hy your orders, or without 
your orders. I? you ordered it ta be 

one you are guilty; or if it was done 
Without your order, you wre not alle 
lo cotumand your people, and it is 
evident they won't obey you. In 
ether case I order you to disband 
your rnned men; and I will myself 
sua in Khyrpur, that you obey my 
order ” — 
+ » 


* x 

‘“T was resolved whon there was 

a breach of troaty, whether great ar 

amall, T would hold all the Ami row 

prieble, and would not bo pissed off 

ike a shuttle-covk, sud told this was 

done by one Amur, fAvt by another, 

ald 6% herve a weck’s evpuiry to find 

out who was reaponsille for the ag- 
ICESION ” 


LORD HARDIXSE. 
" The conviction of bit Lshore 
Government of being guilty é 
and violont infraction of the 
fiahore treaty might, if pushed to 
the exiremo jinit of our right, lead 
to very Berious consequences ; but it 
i3 not my intention to make the La 
hore Siate responsible for the mis 
conduct af ome or more individuals, 
ke &e +k 


MA SECRITiRY (CRAIE 


“ it is our intention to plare 
the Rajah immedintety wider surveil 
lance in kis own house, woder charge 
of Sirdar Te] Singh, the Cumtmender- 
in-Chiot, holding thelutter responsible 
for lus sefe custody, pening your in- 
striciions, and intimatiug to ihe 
Durbar that it is not pour intention 
ta visit the offence on the siubor- 
dmats members of Government 
personally, or to allow this treachery 
of the nunister to his own Sovereign 
Qmvolying though it doea an inauli 
to the Bnitish Government) to affect 
the relations which have been entered 
inte with the Maharajah " 





The sentiments above proclaimed by the British Govern- 
ment beyond the Sutlej, are calculated to raise it in the eyes 
of the Native Princes, aa much as those published beyond the 
Indus were to destroy all confidence in British justice. The 
ndvocates of annexation may still maintain that Lord Har- 
dinge commitied an error in not taking the Punjab in February 
1846; for that is 1 mere matter of policy and opinion: but 
even if Lord [ardinge had seen reason to alter hia convictions 
—if he had come to regret that he had not annexed the Pun- 
jab at first, we trust thera are few Englishmen who will easy, 
that after entering with Maharajah Dhulip Singh into the 
treaty of March 1846, he would have been justified in acising 
upon the Kashmir rebellion o5 an opportunity for rectifying 
his error. This point ia no matter of opinion; it ia a matter 
of national Acrcur, affecting every native state with which we 
ore in alliance; for it ia a question whether the word we 
pledge in all our Indian treaties is the mere literal word of « 

K EK 
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ented hair-splitting lawyer, or-the honest word of an Eng- 
ishman which means the idea that it conveya. Legally, thera 
can be no doubt, that the Governor-General might have held 
this language to the Darbar. “By Article ITV. of the treaty 
of 9th ou were bound to cede to the British the pro- 
vince of Kashmir, Inatead of ceding it, your Governor 
held it against the Governor whom the British appointed, to 
receive it, and put us to the expence of taking the field with 
anarmy. Itia true that you also hurried up troops to make 
over Kashmir to Maharajah Golab Singh; but this waa either 
to keep up appesrances and prove that the Sheikh was acting 
without your orders; or else you were alarmed at the serious 
licht in which the British looked at the nffair, and made over 
ir only to save the rest of your dominions. It is 
true also that Britieh officers accompanied those troops, and 
led you to believe, that even at the eleventh hour, if the trans- 
fer of Kashmir should be effected, no more would be said 
about the matter. But this was only a little ruse de guerre ; 
and you are now formally apprieed that the Governor-Gene- 
ral considers the act of any one of your servanta, as the act 
of the stale; that the Maharajah must be punished for either 
the duplicity of Rajah Lal Singh, or the rebellion of Sheikh 
Tmam-(d-dia ; and that consequently ha will be treated as the 
infringer of treaties, and his dominions be annexed to British 
India.” 


This language, we say, might legally have been held by the 
Governor-General; and tho last paragraph in particular 
(wherein the odium of infringing the treaty is transferred to 
the other ry) would have been thought rather smart and 
dexterous by e old school of diplomacy. 

But put it beside the passages we have quoted in our 
Pleasing Diserepanciee,” and it must be acknowledged that 
the principles laid down by Lord Hardinge are both 
honester in themselves, and offer a broader basis for political 
relations, The one is the justice of a Shylock; the other of 
a Portia. A British treaty of friendship and alliance should 
be felt to he a rock beneath any native state with which we 
have relations: and a quibbling construction put upon ite 
terms be looked upon a4 a mine driven into it by night. Peace 
would then be able to alight on certain ground; and not stand 
a~tip-toe, with wings half-folded acd hali-spread. On the other 
hand the Political authorities would do well to define their 
own principles; to see clearly where they are leading ua. For 
the question intrudes iteelf, “ How far this erous jus 
tice go?” Is it with the individual Maharajah Dhullip Singh 
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alone that we have made a treaty? And if all the Sirdars and 
all the army conspire together and intrigue against or attack 
ua: are we merely to banish the former to Hindustan and dis- 
band the latter, if it should appear that a child of nine or ten, 
or twelve or fiftean years of age did not organize the plot ? 
Are we to conclude in short (for it comes to that) that the 
new treaty of December 1846, which is limited to the nonage 
of the Maharajah, must necessarily, arbitrarMy, and under any 
possible circumstances of treagon in the Punjab, be binding 
on us to the very leat, Jecause Dhulip Singh is a minor, 
and it ja not right to make him responsible for the acts of 
ministera who are ruling in lis place? This question requires 
an anawer; and will probably be the first which Lord Har- 
dinge’sa euccessor will strive to reaolve by perusal of hia 
farewell minutes, It is much to be hoped that that nobleman will 
leaye no doubt on this interesting point: but meet the dif- 
ficulty which his own policy has created. Cordially approving 
of that policy, we yet see no reagon why haying avoided the 
Seylls of questionable absorption, we are to rush headl-long 
into the Charybdis of Quixotic endurance. i is with the Lahore 
State and not with Maharajah Dhulip Singh, that we have 
entered into alliance. The Sikh chiefe and jughirdars, the mer- 
chants and the people ; the possessors of the land and its riches ; 
and the army whose discipline vouches for their friendship, 
and whose excesses represent their enmity; these are they whom 
we forgave in March 1846 ; to whose wterests we were faithful in 
December of the same year ; whom we distinguished and separated 
from Rajah Lai Singh, a traitor as much to them as to us; whose 
rank we ought fo respect, whose jaghirs we ought to confirm, 
whose pay we ought to secure #0 long, and so long only, as in bodies 
they are true tous A hole-and-corner conspiracy, an individual 
treason, ot even an occasional bullet should not be visited on 
the state; sach thinga happen both in London and Paris. But 
if in the harem by hia mother’s side the boy-sovercign imbibes 
unconsciously hatred of Rajah Lal Singh’s deposers, instead 
of gratitude to the restorers of his own throne; if as time 
flies on, paraeites should find in him s eecond Nao Nihal, and 
persuade him ere the down sprouts on his lip, that he is quite 
equal to governing the Punjab; if year by year as the treaty 
draws near ita close, Sikh feeling should revive, and the memory 
of Sikh anarchy decay; if the cowed Sirdars, who in December 
1846, shrusk from ancther contest with the Khalea army, ehould, 
in 1850, think we have reduced it to their own level, and that 
it is just strong enough to conspire with, juat weak enough 
for to rulc; if, in short, it ever comes to pase, that the 
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Durbar and the arm w weary of our honeaty, and cur 
economy, and either with or without the sanction of the Maha- 
rajah, combine to throw us off ti a spirit which would render 
Jriendly relations hopeless, and restore our frontier to the condi- 
tion that it was in before the war—then no yoice will bo londer 
than ours for “ punishing the state,” and annexing the Punjab, 
though a Royal Minor be the lord of both. 

In the above rfmarks, wo have endeavoured to shew that it 
waa an honester policy to bring Sheikh Imam-d-din and Rajah 
Lal Sinch to trial, that the guilt of the Kashmir rebellion 
might be brought home to one of them; than to annex the 
Ponjab a3 a punishment for an assumed breach of the treaty 
of 9th March, 1846. 

Wea come next to the way in which it was done. The trial 
of the Sheikh and Vizier determined on, Lord Hardingo 
deputed Mr. Currie to Lahore, with the intention apparently 
of his bein sident of a commission of which Colonel 
Lawrence, ©. B. and his brother, Mr. John Lawrence, (then 
officiating agent at Lahore) were to be the British members. 
We say “the British members,” for the Governor-General’s 
direction to Mr. Currie, “so to arrange the inquiry into the 
Sheikh’s conduct, ta concert with the Lahore authorities, that 
there shali be no ground for suspicion in any quarter as to 
the fairnese of the proceeding, ” chews that Hia Lordship con- 
templated the possible necessity of associating with thore 
officers some members of the Durbar. In this way, at all 
events, Mr. Currie must have understood Lord Hardiage ; 
for in his reply be writesa—“I have consulted with Lieut. 
Col. Lawrence, C. B. and with Mr. J. Lawrence upon this 
subject, and we have determined that it is impossible to 
associate any of tha members of the Durbar with us as judges 
of the conduct of Sheikh Imam-td-din. ” 

If Lord Hardinge had not left it an open question, Mr. 
Currie would not have consulted anybody about it, or given 
Lord Hardingo his reasons in detail for not doing what he 
had no authority to do. In the end, however, no Sirdare 
wore placed upon the commigsion; but two more British 
officers, Major General Sir John Littler, K. ©. B. and Colonel 
Goldie. Mr. Currie’s reasons are given in full in the followiog 
€x — 


“J have consulted with Tacutenand Colonel Lawreneo, CB, and with Mr 
J Lawrence, upon this subject, and we have determined that il is impossi 
ble to associate any of tha members of ta Durbar with us es judgcs of the 
conduct of Shoik Imamowllecn ili plea and ds of defence are 
known to ell, and they directly implicate the Durbar, the matlor at inne 
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being, whethot he was, or waa not, ating im acenrdance to then instructions 
m forcibly oppowng the occupution of Cashmere by Mehargjah Golab Sung, 
and in raming the reholhon m that provinee 

Norther could we assomate with wa other Chief. not membera of the Dur- 
bar In tho firat place, this would be calling on tho eulyects of the Lahore 
Htate to eit in pudgment on the acts of thea Government, and in the next, 
it would be impossible to find any Chicf who 18 not @ fiend or enemy of the 
Vizier, and aniciested either in his conviction or acquittal 

The only mode of janly redeeming the promise under whteh Sherk [roam 
coddeen murondered, and of domg umpartial yustice to all, epprars to us to 
be, thet the Bherk’s conduct and defence should be investigated by 4 tuba 
nel of the Buittsh officers, in tho prosence of the partzes miterested mm tho 
iosult of the trol 

1 have, therefore, inquested General Latter to yarn 03 10 this inguuy, and 
io nommato another mitellun nt officer of lugh 1ank, also to act as a member, 
nnd we popose that the Court shall consist of myself as Preadent, Major 
General Lavtiea and La vienant Colon] Lawrence, Mr Jolin Jawrence, and 
Lacut nant Colonel] Goldie, (tha ofhier Geneial Lit: gecms to due to 
muine,) as mombers 

Rajah Tall Sing, ith all the officers of the Diutlar, and most of the lead 
ing and mflucnial Strdars of the State, will be nquested to attend The 
imsesigation will commence al & a ow to meow, and I havc ever reason 
to hope will clase by the afiermoon, when the result im full detal wil be 
conmununicatol to 40 ' 


This account of the arrangement seems to us to be straight- 
forward and satisfactory : the reasons given are euch as with- 
out the aid of “the Blue Book” most probably suggested 
themeclyes to every mind on first perusel of the trial im the 
columne of the Delhi Gazette. most extraordinary abjec- 
tion has however been raised by a Calcutta contemporary in 
reviewing the papere before ua;—to wit, that the trial was 
not jxdicial—the constitution of the court not kgaif What 
does “ Phe Eastern Star” menn by not legal? Does he literally 
mean not acconling to law? <And if ao, of what law ie he 
asserting tha offended Majesty? The law of Englaad, the 
law of the regulation rovinces: the law of Mahommed; or the 
law of the Dharma Shastraa? Does he stickle for the criminal 
being tried by twelve men or five? by a jury of hia peers 
or a punchLayat of elders? If ho had given the matter a 
second thought, how inapplicable ia all civil law from the lawa 
of Manu to the Acta of Parliament, to the trial of political 
offenders in gencral ; how particularly inapplicable to an inquiry 
between two foreign atatce whose domestic lawe scem iilegel 
to each other. No civil law that we are aware of was violated 
by either Sheikh Imam-id-dia or Rajah Lal Singh: as agente 
of the Lahore Government they sinned againat the law of 
nations which stands upon the broad basia of mutual justice, 
unconfined by techuicalitics, and open to common gonse. It 
was not a matter for attorneyship at all; and to any that the 
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trial was iiegal ia nothing to the point. The object was simply 
to do justice to both governments; not to act up to the terms 
of a “statute;" to decide between two ministers of a friendly 
state who mutually accused each other of violating treaty, 
which was the fuilty party; or whether either or both of them 
were acting under the inatructions of their sovereign and our 
aliy. To do this 9 faicyer was not wanted; but a court of 
sensible and honest men, with tho cou to returo a verdict 
according to their judgment. It ia right that the public 
ehould be toll what chance there was of finding such men 
in the Lahore Court. The Durbar, out of which the Star rezrate 
that Lal Singh’s judgea were not chosen, was compoved of 
hie enemies ; of old Sirdars, or the sona of old Sirdara, among 
whose shoes he had once stood beyond the carpet; who detested 
him as an upstart; who would not have submitted to iis 
nssuming the Vizarut in September 1815; whose hatred had 
been exasperated a thousand-tuld during the last year by his 
greedy appropriation of their jariirs: and who bad conavled 
themecives during the last three months of his administra- 
tion by such ill-concealed plute for his destruction on the 
retirement of the British, that even Lord Llardinge in his 
letters anticipated hia murder. Amongst them were three 
who had actualiy eworn to take fia life: and a fourth 
who, removed by Lal Sinch from the Nizamut of Peshawur 
teas marching on Lahore with troops to acenqe the ineult when 
the rebellion in Kashmir broke out. Amonget them also, 
it is fair to add, that there were fre men who were the Rajah’e 
friends: but whetber thry would have assisted him if they 
had been on the jury may be reasonably doubted, aines 
thouzh present in the cuurt at the trial, neither of them 
hal the courage cven to “a to character.” Fhe onl 

wan indeed of the whole Douriar who defended the Viziers 
conduct was Dewan Dina Nath; but that it was er office 
at “ Queen's Counsi,” ond not as a friend, would appear 
from an anecdote we have heard; that after the trial was 
over, when the chicf Sirdars rctirad tu Mr. Carrie's tent 
to hear the verdict of the court; and semine dissentical, 
voted for the Rajah’a deposition; Dewan Dina Nath was the 
very first to call the attention of the other Sirdars to the 
meocessity af confiscating his pe rty without dolay, and seiz- 
ing hie relations; an agreeable duty which was confided to, 
——whom does the Fastera Star suppose ?—one of the Rajah's 
two friends! tsa clear, therefore, that there aight 
have been much Jaw, there would have been little justice in 
handing over the Vizier to tho tender mercies of his posrs. 
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But suppose that the Vizier had been as in the 
Durbar as he was odious; can any one who been six 
months in India, and once in a Judge's Cu » doubt for a 
moment that the very fact of putting the Vizier upon his 
trial would have been equivalent to packing the jury? The 
maxim that every man is mnocent until he is proved guilty ; 
and the possibility of his character coming out even brighter 
from the fire; are niceties which natives do not understand ; 
and the difficulty increases in exact proportion with the rank 
of the offender. An accused minister in the East is as 
naa condemned one. The arraignment of Lai Singh before 
a jury of bis countrymen would in their cyes have been an 
unmistakeable expression of our opinion; the whole jury 
would have considered his ruin sa determined on, and wor- 
shipped the rising Sun by a verdict of “ (ruilty,” even against 
the friend. Of thia we are ao confident that we think the 

oliticnl authorities would net have been justified in bringing 
Rajah Lal Singh to trial at all, unless morally convinced of 
his guilt themeclves, and prepared with the meana of con- 
viacing others ; but the trial once decided on, it must be esteem- 
ed the most conclusive proof of their fairness, that they 
excluded from the tribunal, men well capable of forming, but 
utterly incapable of expressing,an opinion. Nay, more, it 
ia our conscientious belicf, that had Rajah Lal Sing been 
offered the choice of five British Officera, or a jury of his peers, 
to try him, he would have unhesitatingly chosen the former, 
and exclaimed in alarm, “save me from my friends.” 

In ehewing that the danger of employing the Durbar as 
judgea, was not thatthey would acquit Lal Sing, but convict 

im cottte gui coife; wo trust we have thrown a new light 
upon “the course pursued in forming at the capital of an ally, 
a court for the trial of the minister of the country in which no 
singie native had 4 voice."" But should the above explanation 
atil] seem insufficient, we would draw the attention of every 
one who has a doubt about tha matter te one simple circum- 
stance of the case which hoa been entirely overlooked, viz.—. 
that the enquiry into the causes and origin of the Kashmir 
rehellion wos purely for the information and satisfaction of the 
British Government ; an unanneerable reason for its being entruat- 
ed to British officers. An article of the treaty betweon the 
Lahoro and Bntish Governments had been so grossly violated 
that in appearance, as Lord Hardings unmistakeably hints, it was 
sufficient ‘ if pushed to extreme,” to juatify his declaring that 
trenty null and void, and proceeding to annex the Punjab. But 
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Lord Hardinge had every reason to believe that the Lahore State 
was innocent in the matter; and he was honestly desirous 
of aecerinining the truth; that he might know oxactly on 
what ground he stood. And surely no one is 30 infatuated aa to 
believe, that “ the trath, the whole truth, and nothing but tho 
truth,” was to be expected from any number of pliable Sirdars 
from two up toa million? Ags it was, the Governor-General 
was naaured by five public servants of high standing and 
character that he had no cause to regret hia alliance with the 
Lahore state; Rajah Lal Singh alone being in their opinion 
the proved originator of the rebellion, Upon this, the 
British Government, instead of an uncalled-for aggression, 
accepts the atonement of « bad minister's disgrace. 

Wo have entered thus fully into the objectiona raised by 
the Eastern Star, not only beonuae we have over and over again 
said that our pages are offerings made in a truthful spirit to the 
future historian of our times, and we decom it essential that 
the trial of the Lahore Vizier should be understood as a prece- 
dent; but because we believe our able contemporary to be 
sincere in the entertainment of opinions, which are founded 
on imperfect knowledge, and must vanish before explanation. 
Other and less scrupulous contemporaries there are, whose 
opinions ate more hostile to the policy under discussion, but 
leas worthy of correction. Indeed the generous conqueror of 
the Panjab, the maintainer of the dynasty of Runjit Singh, 
and the scrupulous interpreter of treaties, might not thank 
us for involving him in the good opinion of such public 
writers ag are not content to admire, but must needs justify 
“ the conquest of Sindh;” who defend the hunting down of 
old Mir Rastum: subscribe to the Napier theory of trea- 
ties;* recommend the dethronament of every native prince 
in India: and the abrogation of “the perpetual settlement of 


Bengal | 

The thread of tho narrative cannot be better taken up than 
with the following concise summary of Mr. Currie’s; to pae- 
eaves in which we have drawn our reader's attention by 
italics :— 

Inclosure 1 in No. 8 
F Currie, Eag., to the Governor-General. 

Mr Lonp, Lakore, December 6, 1848. 

Tn continuation of my letter to your Lordship of the 2nd instant, I have 
the honour to report tat, on the afternoon of that day, the members of the 
Darber, with the more influential Chiefs, came to my Durbar tent, when I 
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requested Khaleetta Nooooddecn to icad alow to dhim your Lordslup’s 
khuretin und thew osplamel to them the modo we propowd to ad 
aondia trig the avyesteg on inde the dautl on otherwow, of the statements 
snade by the Hlrevk Vanamoodds< 

The Chujde undieotely resented fo the propriety of the meawyre, and 
declared that ne other anod: af investigation woud be ao audisfactary to 
themes tvet 

‘Licey all capised den desu tobe present andit was ananged that 
the wavesiigiuton sheald commu nie at 4 oclock the following mornuig 

Acwwidmgly soon alga Rocloch on ihe monnng al the tad, the Sheol 
haviug coun drow died wap at bladteital, acul the Gln bs Ixing as cubed, 
the proidclimgs wore 1 apiece 

Lhe somi at} muy so dallit was compowd of mi5]f aa Presdoni 
Batik int Gokmed Lavi, CE Mayet Geuetal su Jaln Laikr Ko 
Jolin Lawine, Lay and Lieutenant Colonel Golibe, J th Oy adive Jit gtey, 
a> Tcnthkas anid the praccedimigs wee tiki down de iccod m Lugltsh 
by Captitis Hioorm nud Liwindes and Lavizn Dexke m andin Posty 
by ihe Maen Woonshee af iny ofec au oficer of the Amey and one at 
tached to dhe estebhsinnint ei Me Jubn Lewroure dle prxicdiigs werg 
alyo taken down Pastin ly Uiwure Drona Swath and Vakeul Hat Kishen 
Chund, on the } ut of the Phelan 

Jin, cont was mowded with dbuds alist at thos prada. men with 
the detulcd accord a provecdings bene Favdsdap aids thet thera were 
atedy fae principe ports cordmstte of ftotdsieda ced | etheets 

I was nove: pecsend mm aug oiletly ar ittcgtie assembly 

"The ¢ tH iat ol the esuleurt wdduced by stk Jin wromddeen in ¢ 
potol hi stitement econpicd the frst diy ull Sint atancon We 
thought at letiva ta clase thie piodedugs tor thet dew aud ane the Viaba 
thine ariel opportinnity to micyaze thee dedeue + dia cone, theiciove, ad 
journett oll BH oglock ycsteurday 

Chiatsa isciptls Ul wcte ayun prescet aud seve malitary offtvaia 
also—a tow only ntteudud on the torme: day not knuowirz that thi y would 
be pomitiid tt dao 

Bie dkfenu wes then cntaedon by ike Durhaa, mid ox upud no ke, 
than tro hots 

‘Tht qiocecdings ue dete) ae andes fur yout Feid<itps mito maizon 

Ascites yepen, diwigh by ae lb mip ab itt of tin plod valine, 
Rith au opus on the evukeacc, and ou nenum nis deusion asia the 
quidtal Rejih | a Sg dso acompanies dos dik | Dla papas ie igmed 
Liv all the mendes of dhe Cottimissian . 

Vii not ippom te me cyprus Chiat au deci stenld ble PLocamed 
m thaicrowdiitand maxed assembly fy theacionm prop eedaheat the om 
bers of the Dinku, caacptaug Raji Pal] Sung, wish ihe mec uadlential 
Cluiis, bem the he uls aud ye prcscmtatusves of the puur pal Jomilis, should 
wdyonin wath us tomy amb tint A dist of those ynttics, tweuty Pwo in 
nani, wi le tonnd with the proceedings 

Foweat throwgh the ahote af the ertdeae cascfelly and deliberately te 
thes cresombly, cen coplaaed to Chom aie diction, and thi cereaaastanas on 
hich it ete yrouided 

L then at ond, cxphaned that your Lordship lad daected mc uo Sheik 
Tinainoudldeen esteblsiiad lis asscitions, to stad. thot it was bet sour inten 
tion, m consideration of the ci utistwiis mentioned m your Inti ust 
ions, to consul the gusconiuct of the Yuna as a violation ot the [re ity 
and as ngelving & innate ol the aclatens Bhah idk o etabladud 
betwen the tu Goviibinent, propveded the other aembuis af the Dap has 
and the chufe ductal partuipation in the offenre dur F stated that 


LoL 
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y Lordship ded, we the event af the Hajch's conviction, demand his baw 
orthurgzth depovd hy the Meaharagh from Aw office of Viewer, and 

wnde: gurtcdiqncs pending your Lindshing further orders, acit ude mane 
festigrmposuble that the Goteranunt of the Maharajah contd he carted on 
wrth any pioyeet of ances by ane whe kad proved ao finthlew to Hu 
Highness weterests a7 that the Biutek Goverament could cowtinua fo act in 
doncert nuh one whe had so qirevousty affended againat then 

All were unantimons im deteraaing fia ummediate depontion from the 
Pratervt, m exessians oF appiohation of your Lordslups yusiice and gra 
fitude tor the couadiiation art hides of the British Government 

Tt was then agmeed by the S1udws that Raph Lall Sing should be detamed 
in the Durbar tent 111] hs tallow er wo1e yemored fiom the Fort and Palace, 
which wee to he placid undo tht clmae of Kudat Tey Simg, Dewan Dleens 
Wath, and Bode Aheic Arg ihe broelies in law of the Maharajah On the 
relet of the Rajahs gumds fom the Pidace, and the substitntion of troope 
under Te; Aig at was determined that Reyoh Lall Bg shoud be escorted 
by a company of the State troops {Zig Sing 4) to Bea own house we the tour, 
without retuiag to the Palace 

All thes was effected aithoutthe shyltest fouble o dist bance of any 
kind) =Colone] Lawience aueninpanund Suda Te] fing wath Dewan Deena 
Nath and Sudm Shee find to the Palace, and Lieutenant Edwardes, at 
the request of Sudar 11) hing, accompanied Rajah Lall Sing to he own 
hotse in the town 

Rajah Tall hing 14 now andi smveilance of Sikh troops, at hi own 
house, av alting, by the Chui fs disae you Lowbhips oders a9 to his furwe 


The goverume nt 36 tu he caiied on by a Commussion com of Sirdar 
Te Sing, Dewun Deua Nuth Suda Shere Sg and Khalcele Noorood 
deen, tul some fiuthiz anlangemeut mw iade Phe seal of the Mukarazah 
Ras been fou the prescnid depotied ut the guint request of those persona, with 
Colunrl Lav rene 

ser thing 15 tov a8 amrdin the town a4 1f nothing of interest to the 
people had happened, end the deposition of the Uizur we said to hare gtten 
wniter sal sates fac tion 

The neessan piolamation, to the provincial governoia and distiuoct 
officers Welt isstd before the Sadar left my tent yesterday afternoon 


i have, &c. 
F Cvcssre 


The Prime Minister conducted as @ prisoner to his house 
by the Sikh troops,—nay, we believe, by hia own guard of 
honor ;—-and the signet of the Royal minor deposited for safest 
custody with the Lritish agent: are minute cirenmetances full of 
meaning, and which will not eaeape the eye of the historian. 

Rajah Lal Singh's pet project was the creation of a devoted 
body gund of foreigners and Mussulmans who were to bear 
him scatheless thiouch revolution, The whole power ond 
wealth of the crown hnd been at his disposnl for nine months ; 
he had raised, equijped and drilled in the English fashion, four 
new infaniry corps, and two troopa of horse autillery ; and lying 
perdn in the suburbs of Lahora were between 2,000 and 3,000 
Affghan eowars, sworn on the Koran to defend the Brahman 
Vizier! Yet his own escort led him a prisoner from the 
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council tent; and all the benefit he derived from their swords 
was that they cleared the streeta of Lahore for him, to 

to the place of his confinement. The incident of the seal is 
equally significant. The very first omblem of power was a 
stumbling block to the Sidara; to which of them wag it to be 
given in charge? Even for « day or two until arrangements 
could be made to carry on the Government, the jealouay of 
the other chiefa would not allow one of their number to be 
tiusted with the all-powerful signet, which gives and which 
takes away. All felt that it would be aafe only with a British 
officer. After this, what augcury was wanted to forctell the 
destiny of the Punjab. ; 

Our space will not permit us to reprint the evidence, and our 
remauks are only intended asa 1unning commentary on the 
Bluc Book. But we anbjoin these thice papers on whoee 
authenticity or falsity rested the proof of the Rujah’s trea- 
#00 :— 

No 1—Transitiwn of a penicanied from the Lalo Gotrsnsuat io the 
aguers dra aoidure wader the commend of Shad Tmamvoddcen 
“ By the poice of God 


at Ranh 


| Rata Wa tet al 
Tall “ane 





To the officers, and scpoys, and nowramimessioned officers under the 
command of the Govene Sbuk [mamonlhkin Khan Behadoo in Cash 
mere 


Peal of 
Wah trayjal 
Dili pe Smet 








This order 1 now sent loyou anil iltie deedeimg it jou will remem with 
the Govern Shuk Imamooddin Ain Sitaden deny the work of the 
Btate, and whentvot le rohan to the prescac @, Jom slid] be kept an in the 
seivice a» belme Have no fur thitadone, but aimam with thy prison 
yn question ‘Tlus 18 an uppelwine oii Considiit yom wilime as my 
LHe 


Dated 1th of Sawun, 1903, fer atid of Suty, N46 ) 


[N B—Thie o1 MS ow in the haaelaiituee of Ainein Rottuy 
Chund of the Jong bead =‘The lest sentence comsnki, At, and the date, 
ave an 4 diflerent hand | 


No 2—Translatwn of an Ihraindah at dead of promise aecompanynng 
fetter No 1 


By the mace of God 
hugo meanusl 
a Reasah 
Lall Sing 
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I heat iv yen tliat af my trend Sheik Imamootleen Khan Be hadon, 
with good wall and fide bey to Lis yaoye1 masters dub, pevlorma the task im 
posed upon lim ma separate jetier my whole mtezest sll} be excited to 
scun nim fiom lemme calkdia acount by tho Batsh Garioment Whee 
cr allonanec dither he on bw jagheezdmce herimen of the Shek, bin 
Inte fatha iencd fiom the Lalo Goviinmcnt, the sane jaghers and 
som Huug added ti them as vicwand tor sasace phali da assytned hrm in 
the Labou tenons. By tli gine of God 1 wall not dal to dndhl ths that 
Jhave wuticn 

Datut Lake: 1 th Sauna LOG (ar Jott of uty Uedt 

[Ss B—SJhe o:1,1ual WS asim the himdwiitng of Lala Porun Claud 


No §8—Ti aslat one} a teiter from Rajah Fall Sang te Shard Sraeaoad 
theet 


Doubile~s 50 wall Pore peswised the ¢ onteuts cl oy forge etic 

Ny tind yon an jot ignomnt of the meatitids and want of futl 
whith Rajah Goal sing lus cdalnied tewaids the Lahore Soka Wt 
mdced sufhenutly ql ning = T now vite thiocfow to west ms fiend, 
that you wid not wt mice your ey45 the cxamplo oF Sout late fathers fona 
el wditcous with thé afmesud Hajal but camade both yom duty and 
sou metaiist te die tise a am indie such myn md chistaciieut tpot 
die said Hayeh that hi shull lave qeasen to amines at lias to bt bop 
thatut the Resa muks but amt fabs ete luc will mevin le wble to te cota 
lsh lomecli agun Fon vam secmity and coudidtcnie ins tend | hav 
SOb po PC PML ULE Waitt TL wee abit tht yom mies Latyc ate Tryts ug as 
tothe ccoxqaamies dicta hert alten of pol well ai 

PS—l1c woup thts piper whan sou lave acad it 

Dated VA Sanne 

f~ B—ile quand 45 win the liadwntag of Falun Pani ¢ bind 
Tho covede, ¢ um wifi the Witton ts sua los this spud ound st pauaty fom 
that aga isachde ot pop i wduich close the envelope and on tins hatte 
oon gue ade pag of tle ducuun to the Sleikh nk oi the uthes, the 
stom manual ot Rajul: Lill Sang 


We did not intend extracting from the Cou:t's abatract of 
the proceedings any more than their remarks on the authenti- 
uty of the tinee documents quoted above; but on reperusal 
the whole summary of the evidence seems sO concise and com- 
plete, and the argument upon it 80 admirable and convincing, 
that we should do injustice to the subject, if we curtailed at 
of a line :— 


Aleta taf Pra cediags ith cemarka cand decusor 


“ Che statement of Shek limamooddien as to the effeet thet he recenid 
serret msfach mus from dre }iee) Raqah Lani Smeg, Unough hn conhdentia) 
agent Poorun ( Iimd to 1 sist tin ou wp ton of Cashmite by Kajnh Golab 
bing Sik to on th distiuban os in the province = that he 1 it @ matter 
of eas kind thi miss letteas of Pooran Chund wonld ant ba sufficient tos 
him to at upon hr must bee a witing fron the Heyh to tumalt, 
and «pope to asbunt and gunk tle tiooy, aud that Lu subsequintly 
vero! ; ere} a th ke drhicmal te Golourl Gawicnee at [he 
nan, a0 Re COmMveTC these pay bes werreot for easing ihe 1¢ 
belo hich be had iieaded, aud sn wink h Via Lichpui Rae and othure 
Wire 
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The proofs adducold by Sheik Imameoddeen in substantiation of hit 
bietement, arg these — . 

1. A letter said to have been wrilton to him by Rajah Lal) Sing, desiring 
rin, to create disturbances in ihe Provinea of Cashmere and oppose the 
mcupation thereof by Maharajah Golah Bing, dated L81h Sawun. 

2 An ikrarnameh, dated iwih Sawn, whieh accampanicd the said 
letter, engaging to inaintain him in lin jagiecers and to intercede with the 
British officers for his Julander property, and promiring further reward to 
luro aud to his followers, if lie did as Vireetedl in ther letter. 

3. A porwanne from the Durbur to the offivers and nokdicrs in Cashmere, 
exhorting them to exert themselves avd do good service (khidmat) at the 
hiddiug of the Sheik, without fear of consequenees, and promising m Git 
ease, that they should be continued in service when they camo to Lahore. 

4. Tho evidence of Poormn Clund, in corroboration of the atalement 
of the Sicik, as to the nutare of the communications whith prewed bewecu 
Rajak [ali Sing and tho Sheik, through him, Iie confidential apent at 
Lahore, and as to tho authenticity of the documents 

&. The evidence of Dewan Waki Hac, a confidential servant of the 
Durbar, lo was, deputed from Lalore in August, to bring away Lhe Sheik 
from Caalimere. 

Translations of the above kttera and paper, and a transcript of the 
evidence in fill, are in the proceedings. 

The above i9 the evidence adduced by the Sheik, the examination of 
whith occupied dhe whole of the first day 

On the serond day Dewan Deena Nath, on the part of the Darbar, read 
from notes a paper to the ettvet that, from the date of concluding the Treaty, 
the Durbar had at once cet thetmache~ du work io cury inte effeet its pro- 
viniona, and that in uo imstaner liad ansthing heen dont in oppesatien 
thereto ; that in regard ta Caslumere measures lad been tiken ta pat the 
allicct: of the Meharnjyahk Golab Sing in posession of the pruvinec, and 
that ws early as May last, the Hurree Porbut was mede over to Lickpat 
Rae, tho Suhorujals Vigier, who had given a dukkulnameh {a dved ac 
knowledging possession), whieh ho bad with him and would NCR. 
In evidenee of those asyortions, copies of several perwatnas to Sheik Lnam- 
ooddcen, written on diflerend dates about April and Muay, peremptorily 
directing him to make over the province and the forts, according to the 
terms of the Treaty, were produced, the authenticity of which the Sheik did 
not deny; an urzee from the Sheik to the Durlar was also read jadmitted 
by the Sheik) acknowledging the receipt of these orders and stating his 
readiness to obey thrm, but urging the ditheultiey of settling his accounts 
with the Maharajah, and making the neccesary arrangements in ar 
with the Treaty, and requesting o few months’ delay. This urzee is dated 
let Bysack, carly in May. 

The defence then proceeded, in refercuce io the sintement of Dewan 
Hakim Rae, to state that several perwannas lad been sent to that officer 
from the Durber to hasten on hia way and to perform the service on which 
he had boen pont to bring away the Sheik. Some of these were produced, 
and admitted by Dewan Hekin lise. It was urged that Hakim Res having, 
contrary to the orders of the Duriay, made culpable delay in ng to 
Cashmere, had concocted the story of seeret instructions te exculpate limevif 

The next point referred to was the facility of forging rignatures. and the 
great difliculty in detecting such forgerics | in proof of which tro orders on 
the Lahore Pay Ottieco were put in, on which it wae asserted pay had been 
isaned on the faith of the signaturea being that of Rajah fali Sing. and 
which proved afterwardy to have been fabricated. The pimnatured KETC 
chamey imitations.) 
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The detence then 1 feed to ihe evidence of Poornn Chund im regad to 
the akrarnamch and letter midis landwitting to the Sheik and stated that 
it Wap never the custom of the Dinba: or Vian to wud an oder o1 um 
portent eonumunzation toa piocipal m the handweiting of las confide tial 
agent but wualk the Danbar Mooushis only wiote these o1de.s at com 
Taumic ations but thet someiunes offer pains Int uever tho Agents of 
the purties addiessned {lo thm bodu Shee Sinz Attweceala destpd 
ed wud told the Jdewan that lie hoew the duis to le athormee } 

The dele conchukd by gamtral cbaais ittons of the kmdness consi 
deation und imei shown ly thy Butesh Goverment to the Maharajah 
and to the Dushar and to all ts mumbas. and dwadt au the amprobelualiy, 
Hot to 8a, nnpelility of thon hemg 20 uiad a to da an act which must 
endanger nit anh thiumwhes and the poospats iudiidaally but innst 
affict the mataest uf th Miduarngeds kn the cxrstence oof the d2ovcinmui nt 
Tt 15 statcd thit Qos was ane cf the makuirigus of Maliiejah Gatab Sung 
Whow creature the Shok was vid Td dey. Ine and that tha infamous 
plot was cant), tha Mikaaqidi fea ile destruitien af tha Eau bar 

Dewan Thena Nath stited tliat la lid pathig tuithet ta wg) and tho 
Sheth way asked if ke hid anyjtluang ia 40 omoaeph He stata in reter 
ence to the aescition aed canted atid ejout. neva limp cnyplojed 
fo waite te then pituerpals thutt Iie bud ainmda ss Ietteas fiom the Hoqalt to 
himvlf wiitiin ly Poor Ciuad hier thie dah coukd ust af ya 
duced dieuy that taoot thiw he hel guvew io ¢ oloml Tawi, at Dhaene 
(these wo wath Colonel Fawicmeas offre which has net yetauimed aml 
could not be pumluced ) and that be had our with bow which be ae quested 
moght be ewumacd avd shown the Hope Ebas wars a be tier weltlen to the 
Shak wm the hand wiitm,,¢f Poon Claud sod le wing the sin ite of 
the Rajah ondontly co-pending with th) sca dhe ktiv? and rhaurmame b 
Ths Communk tim we Byppeonths seut im Apuloe Was Tt la gum by 
lamenting th at the pase ‘I € aslauic had bia made ov) to Golab Sing, 
bot stated that as suck was tie wol ood the Biish Goveumuent at could uot 
he belped Jt tal hum thit whet de hed made over charge of the Govein 
ment to the new posessas dw shiould come to Lahore whee all henduess 
gd ronshiation woukl be showi Jit amd ar my nents io bas fitae pad 
viston would ix weude = (Lhe Rapa adtuticd the aetheutarty ef the biter} 

Lhe hleik requested thit Poorun Chund nuit ie exanuued as to the 
mmportant matias i whl htters hed linen wiitter ly Jaa 1 the name of 
the BRajal aud as to the cstent to wlach ihe Rajah trata tern = Lins wag 
aviniid te Poon Chund then commenced disclosures ut suict able 
w which he had been employed ly the Ruyal to wik to the Shak and 
othe: partes to lau about the madi: of Rayoh Hacia Sing and Pundit 
Sulla, and relative te las haviig been emplovcd do at golds thi nuke of gold 
rtolin fiom the palace when the Rajah was Jushakwe ul but these bo mg 
foicign te the question #t msuc the Comt did not thik at nght to allow hun 

nit ee 

die Shiawk sHid he iad nothing fiirther to urge 

With regaad to the fist letter produced by Sherk Imwmnooddeen it 15 
in the band witng of Poorun Chrind, aud uot of any ot the Dinbe 
Moonshees but st bews the sagneture of the Hejal, to ell appearance 
The Rajak denus tlas pga end though, irom # compan with a 
great many other wudoultid end aciurticd eignaimes of the Hayah, there 
soems mo mason to doubt 15 authy ntuaty itis daft ull to prove judicially 
ita gemumences ‘The genuments of the letter stself, an to the mstuic tions 
of Rajah al] Bing, miost reat mumly on tho carvumstances of ihe case which 
will be adverted to more inlly h 

The :krarnameh 12 alo 10 tht hand wiating of Poon Chunud, it bears & 
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deta differing one day from that of the letter whixh accompamed it, this 
err umatance 15 sairdacionly etplamed by Poorun (hound, m his evulence, 
and the fact of tls differonco of date 1 not to bt lost aught of, a person 
frlnicating two documenta cannectid one with the other, and concemmmng 
the same tansacton, stated to lava been sent and dclivecd ly the same 
hese, would not Je Likely to moke thom of diffeicot daita and thus to 
render an explanation of then diserupancy necessaty The sane ay waa 
sail of the wiiting and the sca] mm the case of the Ictter 19 equally appl 
eabk tothe zkiucnamel: Lhe wal apps gente judicial proof of its 
genuuienesa apate fiom the cucumstunces of the case os difhe ult 

The perwanny 1 m the hand wnting of Moonshee Rutten Chund Resh 
denas the Diuba WMoonshee = Its authentscity 15 proved by tht witter and 
adniitcd by the Rajah ltwaicmukalile docwnent a liiial transliben 
of at withits dai 15 given yn Whe mat dius though ont notuid 
fle Thrhar mm the defence wos stated by dhe Rayah on ats bang prodne: 
to be the only duc ument addiosvd hy hum te the troops am Coshuaere, ciglier 
before or alter thie achellen lt 1m ymoved by the Dinka WMoonshee that 
Tt was Wittin Ty the ordi at Ragywh 1 all Smug wlin none of the othe 
membiys of the Goncinmint wore prisent aml thatct win amiteo after a 
privat. and satetrontutmad the pmyport ol wich de dows not know and 
at the close od wir Whe wis clk tawaate at) | Che Bopah states cheat rt 
Wes with at the waquest a Lt onan Chund who told Jum tort thu Shek 
ashoal for a davtuncnt teassme the troops us to mons that they would 
veccixe thon po on inwalai deh with the Shack ut they would tome 
wih dom and thet tha Sheik could not com awn wileut the tioops as he 
was aiioid of Mitbaajal Golih Sine api ot bung phindcicd by the ws 

Bot the porpot at th pawns quote difkaent af dots aad dace the 
froups ta des Ceshunere octal ae onpetay the SAA te Fahore Ft dtr ete 
thom fe ponara with the Slat an dhe performance of seriice at Aue birding, 
aadtokaecnedppredcasien What ast me and + ove iement could the 
Hoops ieguiue to come to Tabor for drew pay 7 

But if snila wis the purpsnt and antent of the wanna whi was ila 
custo stulwosly & pt secied diom the polit al offic, at Tahoe «ho 
Roe in dud communiation with the dugabh sbont the evacuation of Cash 
Mia Wheel Cvery Tate cata ustanee 2 cotton with tle Bare of 
Cashinere Bus comstany duet’ Oa the auiwal of thy persanna a 
salute was dacd ly the veo. = Bhortly adisawaids the 1cleThon ligke out, 
and thee Qoops did pofdum isk wath the Shek at ns Indiding by 
attaching the ie ps of Mabuaqih Gola Sing hulle the Fuicr Luckput 
Rac and puton,s then Ise v1 open 1a be Lhean a th pravvaines 

Tt che Rajth cid uot tend this to de the rsni of hi. purwanna, he 
would assuredly hove scot anotha isplunmng what ht did ean and or- 
dering thi tloops to come away in dnect tums butle adnut, that he 
ent the tions no ote: communiation Tt le did not moan the rebel 
hon tobe thercsult of low mda, be m sO1E responsible to auch iesult, 
when he tock no mews ta connteact it | It 15 altogether unpossible, 
howeius, to beluve that adocumnt 0 worded, mdepcndinily of other 


* Beit known to thr offers and schduis and off. bears. who are under the 
orders of Ameeuonl AMoolk blitk Iitamooddien Behadoo, Guvernor of (appomted 
to) ( ashmire 

he thin gune the orders of the Maherajoh we ied to jou It ke lines 300 on the 
recept of Hus Hoploevs inden to eign with Amunool Moolk Shosk loam 
1a pei For uD setsiues for Hie Goreruavent » aud whienes er you 1etare to this presences 

connnw.d 10 BelTRhE Anu eno eppriulsagaicd RABI 
uh ie Sei atid ts oda and the magna of Beyah Lall Sang. 
4 figiatire . 
Dated loth Bawnn, 1003 (or Shih of July, 1346 } 
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qarenmsianeos was meionded to ly undirsteot by the ob that they 
Bue miuely io return to Luhors 9 Zf at ners an ob wiefy worded docwmeat, 
WAiek tf ts not tte mtcaning weed be yard ped by the result at produ eed 

fhe Rajah states that his prvanna to the troops was sont to Shek 
Imnamocddi cn at bis request Ft could not powibly have gone olone 2 
sist Rave deen aecompanted hy wine pericannn aa letter ta the Aketh, appriz 
sy Aim of tts keving deen arnt and of us purport lhe Sheik produces the 
letter which he sys acompumed it nud whieh ut tiue os % distur tl 
the meaning of the parm uina and the tiasaction Phe Meyath denies the 
authengeity af thy hidtee bat dors not prodace of refer do any othe: and 
as fom lett) must wast and the Hoyah hits no othet to adduce it 1 Ltt 
fam io the Sheik andim icveidtuece With is pon, to suppobe that the one 
produced by the Showk as the trim oi 

The lrite: endaikimiunh mow. have all the appemance of authen 
fity, and thiy 4 us of aime gene py dente fects thie i pothing int 
the umjobulahe, ot the bomsitin to tloaw dovld upon thom —thie fact ot 
the tansection % istalliasked madly tl, of them ly the yaiwanna 
Al cinmtmstinces favont the bolacd od then anthentnit, aod the ont 
atiemyrt mince by the Parhar io establish thin unvalidity ts eymally tales 

Buppoang the ktha and akteniumh ta bt tre the perictund to tie 
Hoyt gatteatidhiptih andadfmoain kecpang Assan) then fala and 
the dapth ss atory trac the ponanned aud the leaeona for wanting it, a 
altogether merle cahie 

dhe evidence. of Pooinn Chiu as might be cxpeted, tallied with that 
of bw purnaipal Shek Imunomdidicn twas goin howere: with all the 
appearance of Inking tra = FE very oppormmety Was given to the Dinbas to 

sore it aud the onk attempt thoy mede to dose faded = Lhe c\plaue 
tron of the discripaucy ot dates 1s sattactert 

The evidence of Tkawim Haken Rie i.impatent He was deputed by 
the Dholwa to Cashman stout the youd dat the Ietlor was wnt Hie 
Was Sent in com quan e ot the Polittiial ofbecas urging the Luba to send 
a Peual enussary to Ping inay the ‘Sheik who was amnming a posture of 
di It was af unportanes that ho should go with all c4xyx dition, and 
mvskd with anthouty to bung away the Shek Us open mstructions 
wire to this purport = Tle declan that be recone d eoctct er bel instr lows 
fiom the Rajah dacciime him to ad and assist the Shak whe had ben 
wittten to liy him torus drstaphances and oppose the occupation of Rajah 
Golab Sing Avahul fim ihe igen; wi sunt with the Diwan to take 
lam it nemestioul by Taner On haunng this by te witten apr 
Scutafon af th. Dewan Kajal Rall Sang diac lim to ga by the encutous 
Benie Of Botabor and Rayootm = dhe Dewan, who #8 ls tn fonstant comm 
nication with thi Itewh tock tacuty dayain wachng Kayo whieh ho 
(oud caaly have done msevcn and did not reach tliat place untul the re 
tlhon had beoken out Hr duiey wes known to the Reyah = Pervannsa 
Wee catmoly scout ly the Durba to hasten on but uo othta dauwary wor 
bent to enfore thi aidirs the mglat of whith wud known, till at last the 
Polttical Api pt uisisted on another office: pomp, and then Utter Sung was 
diupaiched = iw written orders to po ly Khowbe: and Reyjome and not a 
the Pohtwal Agent durctd by Jwmmoo, and ihe unacountalle delay im 
reaching Rajourn end Lasiantie (he wus one Taonth and eight days in going, 
end fiftien daya m mturnmg} trod to confusn the statcment which lie 
makes that he received seeret das from the Hyab, contrary to those which 
ware given openly by the anda 

The curonmatant(> stated in the defence bear vory liile on the matter at 
mesue =‘Dhe only fats etated arc lat tho orden given by the Div ber to the 
Sheck, ta evacuate the province, 2dly, the perwannes peut to Dewan Hakun 
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Rise, to proceed on his misgion; and Sdiy, the practive of never employing 
nn agent to write the letter addressed <omhis principal. The two first. 
these oro admitted, and they do pot effect the casa; and the third is satis- 
fuctorily disproved by « document, admitted to be true- , 
Upon deliberation and consideration of tho evidance and statements 
referred to aboyo, we are unanimously of opinion thet it is established and 
proved, that the Vizier, Rajah Lall Hing, aid qeneoursge Bheik [mamooddeen 
to excite disturbance in Cashmere, and te the occupation of the pro 
vince by Maharajah Golub Sing: and that ho did encourage the troops iz 
the ince to Aid Sheik Tmarmoodden in tlie late rebellion, 
edo not find it proved that the athor members of the Durbar wore par- 
eaters with the Itajah Lall Hing in tho above proceeding, or cognizant 


HOT eX? 
F. Connis, President, 
Ht. a PAWSERCE, Gen 
Jonn Lawrence, ’ pAfembers 
A. Gators, Lt.-Col. 

But one act of the Drama now remaing: the one most inter- 
eating to all thinking minde, all who believe that the extension 
of our influence in the Enat brings good with it to the people. 

After the deposition of Rajah Lal Singh from the Vizarut, 
it was resolved to remove him alao from the kingdom. This 
was rendered necessary by the violent and shameless passion 
of the Queen Mother. Laying aside even the last appear- 
ances of matronly modesty, she abandoned herself to alternate 
ravings and intrigues; now imprecating like deserted Dido— 

“4 Nallus amor popolis, nee foedera sunto :” 

“ Kzorare aliquis noptris ¢x cssibus ultor.”+ 
—now imploring the Sirdara—the British Resident—any body— 
to restore her lover. It was quite inconsistent with the peace 
of the Punjab, that the Rani and the Jate Vizier ahould both 
remain init. Accordingly the Rajah was sent into a merciful 
banishment at Agra, in the British territory; where he still 
resides upon a pension of rupees 2,000 a month from the 
Lahor state. 

So far back as September 19th, 1846, we learn from the 
Blue Book, that Lord Hardinge had determined {in case the 
Lahore authorities should feel unable to carry on the govern- 
ment, and place themeclyca in the banda of the British) to 
refuse positively any further interference, which was not based 
on the complete control of the civil and military administra- 
tions. He would consent only to “a tranafer of power from 
their hands to those of a Gritieh officer, residing at the cepital, 
assisted by n native council, and supported by British troops. ”"f 





* inold, Lib, IV. 634. 
+ Letter Nos 9, September Lath, 1846. 
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For this Lord Hardinge has been blamed. We think if he 
had not calculated al! chanees, and been prepared for ai? eventa, 
he ought to have been tmpenched. He was pledged to with- 
draw the British troops in December; the Durbar, the Rani, 
and the Vizier all warned him that in that case the government 
must fall, and di ization ensue; i. e., the su 6 power 
ia the Punjab would once more return into the hands of the 
Khalsa Army. Yet the Governor-General of British India 
Waa not to premeditate auch a catastrophe. Juast year the ery 
was that he was taken by surprise in December 1845; that the 
Sikh invasion found him unprepered ; that he should have even 
anticipated the attack ! 

There's & deal of wit in that fable of Beop's about “ the old 
man, and his son, and the ass.” Werecommend it to certain 
oblivious and inconsistent public writers; or (if they prefer 
their own wit to ZEeop'e) an occasional reperusal of what they 
wrote six months ago. o December 9th, 1846, Mr. Currie 
conveyed to the Maharajah tho Governor-General’a sentimenta 
as follows :— 

“Tt ig now incumbent on Your Highness’ Government and tha Chiefs 
who have the greatest interest in tho preservation of the Reasut, to decide 
upon the course which anny be deemed best for the interest of tle Stale to 

pt, under present circumstances, Jt is the anxious hope of his Lord- 
ship, that such arrangements will le made, as may conduca to the catablish- 
mont and maintevapee of the Government; but it must be clearly under- 
etocd that after the experience, during the last eight montis, of the mai- 
administration and bad faith uf the late Vizier, Hajak Lall Sing, the Gover 
norGeneral will not consent to leave a British force at Lahore, beyond the 
stipulated period, for the atke of ewpporting a Government which can give 
no assurance of ite pouer fo govern justly ag regards its peuple, ard no 

rantet for the performance of its obligations towards tis neighbours, 3, 
fehores Your Highuess tnd the Sirdars of the Btate, to be inont careful in 
the reconstruction of the Governnnecnt, either by the appointment of 3 
capable Vizier, or Ly such other course a5 may Le ed most expedient: 
in these arraugements the British Government can exercise no in ce, 
but the Governor-General will be ready, if required, n aucordance with the 
terms of the Treaty, to give the Government of Your Highness the aid 
of his advice and good otlices, for the furtherance of his intereste of tho La- 
hore Government. 

The Governor-Goneral, however, considers it incumbent on him to caution 
Your Highness and the BSirdare of the Heasut, thet his Lordship ts deter- 
mined ty hold the Lahore Government responsible jor the tranqui af the 
Frontier, and that he will not perinit the renewal of a stats of anarchy, 
mterule, and military insubordination, similar to that whieh erisied last 
year, His Lordship ia enxious that the British Government ehould eleva 
continué in terms of poace and umity with ila neighbours, but it must b 
the neighbouring Btate revponsible that 4 state of things edverse to the 
interesta of British subjects and dcutructive of the tran uulity of the Bri- 
tish frontier, hall not be pormitied to prevail within it. My , [have 
ccemmunicated to Your Highness thove frieudly seutimenta of the Governor. 
General, which have their origin in a sincere domre for the wellare of 
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You Highness Government, and T ical satisfied that, by following the ad 
whe of Lordsiup, Your Highness will secure the happiness end pros 
pouty of yourscif kingdom ° 


And the Maharajah thus replied :-— 


“As the Governor Geneial 14 deurous of mamtaming this Stats, rt 1s not 
that the whole of the Brtwh force stationed here should be put to 
él inronveinence end annoyance Nevertheless with regare lo the 
neciseity for establishing the Govrmment of the country the tact of 
the time for tho withdrawal of tho troops having ernved, it 19 hoped thug 
the Aqeat, with tua battatone, and one regument of eavaliy and one bat 
tery may be alloued to continue for some montha, a which what still 
temains to be done to comple the ciganivation of the Government im an 
efhuicnt mauner may be efivoted , gud thera ran be no doubt that Colon] 
Lawrence will, acconding to the provimons of the Ticaty, give every and and 
eseretance in establshing the Government 


In other words the Sikh Sirdars wanted to have a contin- 
gent; to vaccinate Maharajah Dhulip Singh fiom the arm 
of the little boy at Gwalior. 

Mr. Currie assured them that there was no hope of their 
being assisted to tyrannise, and insured avainst insurrection, — 
that melancholy birthright of the oppressed! The Sirdars 
were invited to Mr, Currie’a tent to hear in detail on what 
terms alone the Governor-General would any longer assist them 
in governing the country. We quote hia own words :— 


“TE solicited to adn the admuntration of the Government during the 
minority of the Mahwajah, the British Agent muet have full authority te 
trurjera im and fo control all matters, 1 every department of the State, 
fo the benefit of all cor nected with the Reaput 

In much case every attention would be pad to the feelings of the Sikh 
people, to preserving th: national mshtutions and customs, and fo main 
taxnmg the just nghts of all classes No changes tn the dstads of admenis 
tration would be made sot neersary for obtaining theese objects, and these 
detatle would be conducted by Natiwe officers aa at present, wha would be 
appomted and superiatended by a Council of Hegency, composed of the had 
sag Chiefs and Sirdars, acting under the control and guidance of the Britisk 

err 

The admunstraiion of the country would be canducted by this Conncil 
of inthe manner determined on by theamsel1 es in consultation with 
the Bulish offiua, whe would heve full authonty to inteifere m, and to 
duect the dutres of ever, department 

The members of this Council of Regoncy, once chosen, would not be 
habls to be displaced or ct anged without the concurrence of the Govern 
Geneael m Counel 

A Entsh toree would remam et Lahore for the protection of the city 
and country, in auch postion as the Governor Geneial should think best 
adapted for the seemity of the foico, and, at the samo time, for ihe conveni 
ence of tho inhabitants of the town 

A fixed sum in monthly instalments must be sot spat fiom ibe 1¢1enues 
of the country foi tha maintenance of third foice 

The Governor Gencral must be at Lbaty to oceupy any military pot 
o fort with Bnteh acldiers which bis Lordship may doem acamsary for the 
vecuuity of the capital o1 fo. mmmtanung the peace of the country 
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The provisions of the Treaty of Lahore, dated {ith of March, would 
remain in full farce, except as affected, tomporurily, by this L, 
which would bave effect during the minority of tho Maharajah Duleep 
Sing, of such shorter iad as should be determined on by the Lritial 
Government, with the coneurronce of the Council of Regency. 

On the coming of age of the M jah, or nt an period prior to inet 
erent, when the Governor-General should be natiefied the tion 
of British agency is no longer necessary for the maintenance of the Uovern- 
taent, this arrangement would vcaso. The Hritish troops and officors would 
withdraw, and ino Sreaty of Lahore of tho Uth of March, would Le in full 

1? these principles are agreed to by the Chiefs, minor details mony he 
determined on, anil Articles of Agreemant, to supersede those of the 11th of 
Marvh, inoy be executed.” 

The “fixed sum” was afterwards dofined to mean twenty- 
four lakhs of rupees per annum. The expences of the origi- 
nal force of occupation were thirty lakhe; and the Governor- 
General did not think that that foree could be prudontly 
reduced ; but a generous allowance was made for the difficulties 
of the Maharajah, and six inkha short of the estimated expence 
demanded. 

Finally the sum was still further reduced and Axed at twen- 
ty-two lakhs. The hard bargaining on tins point givea us 4 
high opinion of the financial abilities of Dewan Dina Nath, 
the Sikh Chancellor of Exchequer; anid assures us that Col. 
Lawrence will have a powerful coadjutor in increasing the 
revenucs and reducing the expences of the Lahore State 

The new articles of agreement of which these were the 
preliminaries were signed at Lahore on the 16th December; 
and ratified by the Governor-General at Byrowal on the Beas 
river on the 26th December, 1846. In them was inserted a 
provision of 1,50,000 Rs. a year for the Rani; a sugar plum 
to help down the bitter pull of exclusion from the regency and 
all political power. In our humble opinion, this was a half 
measure; and not “a golden mean.” e character of Rani 
Junda was well known, Her life had becn spent in the 
Most exciting political intrigues, and the most unbridled 
gratification of her senanal passions; she was now to be denied 

th. Physically, and morally, she was to bo “ cabined, 
cribled, confined.” Then why not get rid of her ultoge- 
ther? If she had been sent to Hindustan st once, it 
could not have added a grain to her diaguat; even if sho 
had been kept at a decent distance from her exiled lover; 
and it would have effectually prevented her from distur- 
bing the peace, and thwarting those who had eucceeded 
her in authority, instead of which, she has a Jakh and a half 
of rapess put at her disposal. To cross a bad woman's path, 
and then give her the power to be mischevous, is ag mis 
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meroy, as when a traveller who treads u a anake, relents 
and lifts his foot to give it an opportunity to escape. The 
first use the reptile makes of liberty is not to hide itself in 
the earth, but to bite the heal that bruiged it. 


We close our extracts from thia interesting “ Blue Book” 
with the following :-— 


“Tho notification which 1 have caused to be published of the reeent 
transaetiona at Lalere conteius « statement of tho cireumstarnices which 
havu Jed to the modification of tha Treaty. ‘Tho Articles of Agreement 
liave boen inserted in that document. ‘The Sirdors und Chiefs, in coming to 
this decision, have exercised their own judgment, influcnoed, no doulit, hy 
ihe conviction that the interesis of the Maharajeh and the welfare of the 
people can best be secured by cultivating the friendship of the British 
Crovernment. 

Acting on the same principle, of maintaining the Lahore Treaty, and 
of stropgihening the bonds of amity and peace, I bore undertaken, on the 
part of the Lritish Govcrument, to carry the derma of the Agreement into 
efiect. No permanent aiteration has been made in the Treaty of Lahore ; 
every Arucle romains in full force, with the excrption of the temporary 
suspendion of Arlicle X¥ during the minority of the Mfuherajah. 

é interposition of British influence will be exercised for the advan- 
tage of the people, and tha guerces of thig interposition will be assisted b 
the confidence and oordiality with which tha Sirdars will co-operate with 
tha British Fiesident. 

That Officer, Liettenant-Colonel Lawrence, iq well known to the Chicfa, 
by his energy, talents, and integrity; by these qualities le has conciliated 
their good-will and respect, 

The Awroement ratified this da , as well as tho recent eronts at Lahore, 
will, L trast, impress upon every State ta India the conviction that, whilst 
the Tiritesh Govcrament will, by juet means, firmly consolidates ite Ecateran 
Evapire, it will omil no offerte ta taprove the condition, and promote the 
prosperity, of aff classes of the neaple 

I algo trust, that when His Highness shell heve arrived at the age 
prescribed by law for assuming the government of tho country, be will 
establish hig mle on tho firm bawa of making his peoplo happy, by his 

nity and justice. 

nn the interval, the British Government will feel a cordial solicttude in 
ell thet regatide His tlighvess’ personal welfare.” 


A. word or two, ere we bid onr readers good bye on our past 
and present position at the Sikh Capital. . 

A drizzling shower of amall criticisms has assailed Lord 
Hardinge’s non-interference policy throughout the year; and 
the Lahore Akbara have been diligently acarched for items of 
inéerference to convict him of breach of treaty. We nomber 
ourselvea also among the “constant readera” of that corner of 
the Delhi Gazetta which reports sayings and doings at Lahore ; 
but we never could find that the British authorities had inter- 
fered for aught save peace and mercy ; objects so hely that wo 
should assuredly forgive a stretch of prerogative to secure 
tham, and whon the critics themsclves are a0 divided in opinion, 
it is rother hard to talk of inconsistency. One writer (Dr. 
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MacGregor, a t admirer of Sindh policy and Singh iactics 
commenting onthe * Cow Row” at Lahore April, 1846, otis) 
the Governor-General’s agent for xot interfering, and leaving 
the punishment of the citizens of the capital to the Maham- 
jah’a ministera.* In the end, by tho patience of the political 
officers who would not allow their escort to draw their swords, 
or to fire a shot, and thus bring on a massacre, the riot sub- 
sided ; the ringleader, a brahman of notorious bad character, 
was arrested, tried, and convicted of having led on an armed 
mob to attack the Governor-General’s agent and hia agsiatanta ; 
and by the advice of the agent, the Durbar hanged him. Yet 
another writer called this interference a murder/ Jf any one 
of the British officers had fallen on the occasion in question, 
we presume it would have been simple manslaughter? Ag it 
was, one had his head broken and all were struck; and the 
connoisseurs in civic riots need not to be told that bullets soon 
follow bricks. The denouncers of the brahman’s murder would 
haps have better understood the case, had they, like Col. 
Pawrence and his assistants, stood face to face with him and a 
thousand other armed blackguarda “as good az he,” all furious 
with religious excitement, and thirsting for the blood of the 
Feringhi: if turning to avoid collision and bloodshed, they had 
run the gauntlet down a narrow strect, every house top and bal- 
eouy of which was crowded with baniyahs, tearing up bricks and 
copings, and hurling them down with right hearty “intent to 
‘ai. Strange to say,the very same conscientious journalist, 
who was horrified at the execution of the convicted malefactor, 
was, a month after, eloquent upon the folly of interfering in 
the Kote Kanara affair, and taking the siege into our own 
bands: the alternative being that if the fort was not given up 
by the Durbar, the Punjad would be again at our mercy for 
breach of treaty! Even some impartial writers have been 
so far run away with by the ery of non-tterference as to quea- 
tion what right we hed to meddle in the Mooltan dispute 
between Bajeh Lal Singh and Dewan Mairaj. What right? 
Why the right that any one man bas to mediate between two 
others who call him in as umpire: and the obligation of every 
honest man to repreaa strife, and make peace when it lies in 
his power. It would have been a creditable thing truly, for 
the Governor-General to have refused to be the mediator ; 
to have stuck to the letter, and not to the spirit of the treaty ; 
and said “I am very sorry, but I have pledged myrelf sot to 
ixterfere in the internal management of the kingdom. Fight 
away, therefore, gentlemen, for I have alec pledged myself to 


* 4 Bistory of the Bike,’ Ind vol. 5. 268, 
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enforce peace on the fronticr; and your quarrel puta the 
Punjab in jeopardy !” 

e take a totally different view of these interferences; and 
congratulate Lord Hardinge and his agents in the N. W. 
on these eccentric “breaches of the treaty,” which in one 
instance restored peace to the capital and prevented a rising at 
Amritaur; in another, saved the Maharajah from breaking the 
treaty with ws, and so losing his kingdom; and in the third, put 
an instant stop to ao civil war: brought an ill-used and victo- 
rious Governor as 2 suppliant to Lahore; and preserved to the 
state the services of the best Nazim in the Punjab. 

We cannot leave this subject without expressing our regret, 
thet the well-informed and trust-worthy journal, whick supplies 
all India, and we believe all England with North West Fron- 
tier Intelligence (the “ Delit Gazette”) and which in general 
so cordially supports the forbearing policy pursued by Lord 
Hardinge in the Punjab, should not only assert our right, but 
set forth the propriety of killing cows at Lahore. 

We utterly deny both. 

The Punjab ia not oura; it belongs to tho Sikh people: 
and we have pledged ourselyes aclemnly by treaty “ to pay 
every attention to their feelings ; to preserve their national insii- 
tutions and enstoms,” History tells us that no national institution 
or custom has been more dearly cherished or more bloodily 
maintained by the Khalsa, than their veneration for the cow. 

The Dethis proposition therefore is simply that we should 

erjure ourselves, and break the treaty, in order that our sol- 
Sirs may oat beef. 

So much for our right to kill cows: the impropriety of our 
doing so reata on other grounds. 

ould it be proper, or would it be humane, during our 
short occup of the Punjab, to sanction proceedings that 
would inevitably cause slaughter and bloodshed the day we 
leave thecountry? If we set the exam’ of cow-killing our~ 
selvee, how can we expect to prevent the Mussulman popula- 
tion from doing so too? Then mark the consequences, The 
offence ia murder by the Sikh law; and the Sikh law we 
are bound to uphold.* 

Say it is a bad law; still the fact remains the same that it 
is the law, and that therefore we must maintain it; and just 
as certainly as any Mussulman would soffer deatA for killing 


® Io saying this we do not believe, that the political nuthorilies would permit the 
Labore Durbar to exact the penalty of a human life for thet of « brite beast; but 
enredy they would not interfere forther than to commute the punishment of 
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a cow, were we not cccupying Lahore; so cortainly would the 
common practice of it under our protection be: ly avenged 
by a Mussulman massacre as soon as we de 

We anticipate here the easy but somewhat proftigate jest 
that, ** we l never depart from the Punjab.’ In ar defer- 
ence, we do not see the certainty ; and ehould be very eorry to 
do eo: much less should we like to see our authorities acting 
on such an expectation. 

No: in entire good faith, let ua act up to the honest spirit 
of our Sikh treaties; ond we may rely upon it that we ehball 
then have the Punjab, and all else that is rood for us, a3 soon 
as it is our real interest that it should become an integral por- 
tion of British Jndia. 

In earlier numbers of the Calcutta Review wo have mado 
confession of our political faith ; of our notions of the rights 
of Indian princes, and the Indian people; of the duties of 
residents, ministers and kings. We have rcpentedly expressed 
our belief that those three authoritics can never work well 
tovether ; and the Lahore proceedings of 1846 ara the latest, 
if not the strongest, illustration of the fact. Dut our readers 
require not to be reminded, that Lord Hardinge consonted 
to the original occupation of Lahore against his own wishes 
and. convictions—-and that only at the Jast moment—in the 
magnanimous though desperate hope of re-establishing s 
trate atate. There was just ene new and favourable feature 
in the circumstances of the ense which justified trying the ex- 
periment of a triumvirate policy again ; the king was a noven- 
tity from his age—thus reducing the triumvirate to two; and the 
minister knew c0 well that he kept hia head upon his shoulders 
only by our presence, that it was reasonable to suppose there 
wonld be but one opinion between him and the British agent. 
But blinded by pride and vanity he “threw to the the 
phys of advice. He alwaya accepted but never followed 
the #prescription,—the worst species of intractability either in 

ine or morals. Incapable of taking a broad view of his 
own position, he thought that if he pleased the Sahid log, 
in little things, they would not look closely into great things. 
Accordingly he cultivated garrison ity; and made bi 
approaches to the good opinion of John Bull through the old 
avenuc—the etomach, pes, quinces and pomegranates from 
Kabul, oranges from Shalimar; mangoes ooltan; ice 
from the Chumba hills ;—ail were upon the Generals, 
Bngadiore, Colonels, Captains, and Politicale. And wild boars 
were down on the banka, and nets of fish drawn from 
the waters of the Ravi, to relicve the monotony of the 
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European Soldier’s Barrack fare. Scarce a British officer or 
soldier in Lahore, but owed him some courtesy or another 
From General Littler and Col. Lawrence, down to Jack Sepoy, 
he was a general favourite; but he drew a fatal distinction 
between private and public life, and miscaloulating the serious 
earnestness of the lish character, made the latter secon- 
dary to the former. To watch his policy, one would have 
thonght that “ Zeyafut” was the great business of the state; 
and that a strong Government could alone be main- 
tained by a constant supply of lollipops and sugar candy. 
It would have been more to the purpose had he paid the 
Sikh eoldiers instead of rebbing them; reduced the army 
which was preying on the vitalaof the country, instead of 
raising body guar ; sppropriated confiscated jaghire to dis 
charging the obligationa of the state, instead of to his poor 
relations; sought to consolidate what remained of the Punjab 
instead of bankering after Kashmir; and cultivated the 
friendship of the British government instead of sceking revenge 
on Maharajah Golab Singh. 

But it was not in fam to be so wise. His talents bad 
raised him aa high as they could reach, and therathey left him. 
He was born the paramour of a qucen, not the minister of 


Wehave seen inthe “ Blue Book,” how he feli; and what 
echeme of Government waa projected for the future. The 
kind friends and “ constant readers” to whom the Caicutta 
Review owea so much of ita success, will share with ua the pride 
we feel at secing adopted at Lahore, the system which long a 
wag recommended in our pages for Oude, which we still 
recommend for that ill-ruoled country; and advise now for 
Hyderabad, 

he system ia briefly thia. The minister iso Britieh officer ; 

but instead of being as in other deapotisma, Commander-in- 
Chief, and every-thin in-chief, holding all offices in his 
hands; he acts through a council of selected chiefs and eldera ; 
hia own and their , Opinions, aud proceedings being can- 
yassed twice a week in open Durbar, attended by all the officials 
of the Government, and the chiefs present at the capital All 
the executive officers of tho state remain in statw quo: the 
machinery of Govertonent is in fact the same ; though worked 
by a firmer hand ond a single purposed intellect, One organic 
we can discover in “ The Lahore Intelligence,” viz. 

the appointment of four Sirdars to administrate the judicial 
duties of the four Doaba; to take cognisance of the acta of 
kardare, and to do justica to the ryot on the spot; appeals 
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from all, whether high or low, lying to the British Resident 
and his osaistants. in is an institution as new aa it must 
be beneficial to the e, if kept pure from bribery, by occa 
sional circuits of the political officers, 

That the has even in these few months effected much 

is deducible from the fact that we read no more of tho 

army. Réduced to a constitutional number, routed 

out of Lahore, and dispersed by single regiments or Brigades 

over the country, they now keep the peace of the provinces, in- 

stead of revolutionizing the capital. We should not know of 

their existence, if it was not for the regular iesue of their 
pay ;—at least ne gratifying to them, we suspect, as to us. 

Are we too sanguine in hoping ere long to hear of a revenue 
assessment, however rough; something to define quotas; and 
what is to be given by the ryot ? 

Civilization has already made ita great “ premier pas” at 
Lahore! A giddet has been erected near the Delhi gate, and 
some fifteen or twenty murderora and highwaymen swing 
thereon aa a warning to their brethren. 

At Peshawnr, the key of the kingdom, we read that the bost 
parta of Genera! Avitabile’s code have been again brought into 
play, after an almost total anspension of justice for three years. 

We may, therefore, reckon that there ia both vitality and 
cnerzy, in the administration; the want of which was what 
we most apprehended. Those who remember Sirdar Lonah 
Singh taking ignoble refuge in Calcutta during the troublea 
of hia country; or have read of Sirdar Te) Singh’s declining 
battle at Ferozshah, might be excused if they despaired of a 
lion’s heart in the breast of the new Governor of the lawless 
Manjha! or of finding courage enough in the “ Commander-in- 
chief” to preside at the Council Board in timea when the 
army was to be reduced. 

ortanately there has been no jobbing in the selection of 
the British Corps Diplomatique. From the Resident to his 
junior extra (who baptised the appointments ?) we believe they 
have all been chosen for their abilities, and not their blood ; 
practical men who know their duty, and fear not to do if. 

In the arduous but noble enterprise in which they are 
engaged, may their efforts be crowned at the end of the 
eight years of the treaty, by the delivery to a grateful sove- 
reign, of a flourishing country, n contented people, and an 
overflowing treagury, by ihe firm establishment of a friendly 
Hindu power between us and Mahommedanism, and by the 
happy consciousness of having secured the peace of India. 
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The Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Hastern Asia. 
No. I, July, and No. [T. August, 1847. Singapore: Printed 
at the Mission Press. 

WE loge no time in directing attention to this new periodical, 
which promises to supply what has long been felt to be a grand desi- 
deratum in our Oriental Literature. India iy now telerably well 
provided for, with appropriate repositories for the reeord of observa- 
tion and reseawh in every leading department, literary and scienti- 
fic, statistical and economic, political and religious. But the Eastern 
India Peninsula, with ity magnificont retinue of Islands, has hither- 
to been treated with unmerited neglect—being very much alkandoncd 
to the casual and hasty remarks of the pressing traveller, or to the 
chance of an ocrasional volume from the pens of such really quali- 
fied obyervers ag Marsden, Crawlurd and leitics. But a continuous 
systematic cffort to bring to the view of the Enplish reader the vast 
variety of objects of interest in a region tecming with the richeut 
taaierials, in the form of a renilar periodical, devoted exclusively to 
Eastern tndia and Archipclagic Research, has not till revently been 
attempted. In this respect the Dutch have greatly got the start of 
us. ides many former laboura, about a year ago, the learned 
Dutchman, Dr. W. B. Van iloévéll, commenced a periodical in the 
Dutch language, entitled © Tijschrift ter bevordenng van Christelyken 
Zin in Neerland’s Indie, tv." But, being in a foreign language, 
go little atudied as the Dutch, it is for the moat purt inaccussible 
to English readers, Tis plan is in many ruspects contprehensive, 
anid its execution praiseworthy in the highest degrvo. Ayin due 
time, however, wo expect to bestow upon it a more worthy notice, 
we shall at once pass on to its new cotemporary and friendly ec-adjutor 
in the comparatively unoccupied field of Phyyical Geography and 
Natural [istery, with the kindred domains of Literature, Science, 
end the Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures ond Commerce‘ The 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago.” 

This Journal bas started under tho fairest auspices; and aa our 
earnest wish is for ita unbounded sucecss, wo shall present our 
readers with the entire origin prospectus, in which tho object of 
the proposed Journal is fully and distinctly unfolded :— 

ORJECT OF THE PROFORED JOURNAL. 


“The attention which, for some time past, has been attracted to the 
Indian Archipelago, and ite recent approximation to Europe by the estab- 
lishment of steam communication, encourage the hope that the time has 
now arrived when a Journal devoted to this region may moet with readers. 
After the when the writings of Mr, Maraden, Sir T.S. Baffles and 
Mr. Crawiurd firat systematically ht the light of European observation 
and acienoe to bear some portions of it, the Archi only at inter- 
vals awakened the interest of the Eoglish public, und, so far as they were 
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concerned, 3t nearly settled down into its previous obscurity. Tt is true 
there bas generall, been two and frequently more newspapers in the British 
Settlements on the Straits of Malacca, but their principal object having 
been the discuamon of commercial, political or purely local topics, their 
circulation has besn chiefly srmongst those who have an immedi 
ate interest in the Eastera trade, The consequence has been that many 
valuable and interesting obsersations, which from time to time have been 
published in them, never recened that diffusion and attention which they 
esersed ® While no adequate means have been taken during tha last 
twenty } ears to preserve the mterest of the English public in the Archipela- 
go, and the wrtinga of Maraden, Raffles and wiurd, defiient as their 
suthors admitted them te be, have continued to represent the sum of 
Engloh knowledge of its races and productions, a tamount of talent 
and research has, in reality been devoted to 1. When we replaced the 
Dutch in ther Eastern possessions, we seem, at the aame tims, to have 
made over to them the science of the Archipelago, The scientific ardour 
which was kindled in Jaya by Sir T §, ea and his coadjutois, did not 
burn out when we retued fiom it, but was communicated to our snecessara, 
and haa not only illustrated many auhjecta ahich we left in obscurity, but, 
receiving @ fresh atumulus and direction from every advance of science on 
the Content of Europe, has ahed now Iight on those which had moat 
attracted ourregard It wasin the deep regret with which we aaw that 
the Enstern researches of the Dutch were unheeded, because unknown, 
in England, that the idea of the proposed Journal orginated. It 19 thu 
feeling that, im the absence of any Society in ihe Hush Settlements, 
devoted hke those at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, and Hongkong 
to the collection of general information, hasinduced usto overcome our 
reluctance to appear before the public as the origimators of a perfodrcal 
taking, in any degree, of a general scientific character, If a heaty 
zeal for knowledge, a Willingness to pive all our leisure to its extension, 
and a determination to be accurate and laborious, may enable os to do soma 
meryice to men of science, we shail net regret that, in following up our 
own limited pursuits, we became acquainted with the extanaivs sequietiona 
of our Dutch neignbours, and at once saw that weshould ba more likely 
to make oureelves useful by communicating thease to our countr;men, than 
by confnng ourselves to orginal observanon, The chief purpose of the 
sournal wil be, by translations, compilations and noticea fiom Dutch 
writings, to meke English readers acquainted with their reacorches, ‘hoy 
embrace a wide and singularly varted field}, and extend to so man 
subjects both of popular and of purely acientifio interest, that we sba 
be compelled ta gite the Journal & more mized character than may 
be altogether acceptable to any one clase of readers. But as we do 


* Should the support which the projected Journal may receive, enable us to 
enlarge rt hereafter, we intend to reprint the mora important und scarce of these 
and other detached papera that hare appeared, 1elatire to the Archipolaga. 


t To those who, 11 ignorance of the later researches of the Dutch, and of tha 
mew and attractive character lich ethnograpluoal suience has averywhere asaumed, 
chiefly through the discoveries of the great German ptulologuts, may think that 
Raffies and Ofenfurd exhausted the scientific wealth of the Arch or #1fn 
of the mingle island to which ther personal obserreuorns were ¢ y directed, it 
may be tto remark that, if all the lands were brought together would 
form a continent as large as Great Britain, France, My Portage’, Italy, LEer- 
tend, Prose a, haa bs a eta and Demack uated, 2 and that sey exhibit 2 

tet Partai mat wou any other 
Wynn of equal extent in the world.” ? Ont J 
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not doubt that all who may support thea undertaking will cordially ap- 
prove of its object-—qwhich is to gather and present to Kuropean readers, 
rom all available sources, dnowledga, in the widest sense, of the Indian 
Archipelago,—we trust that the general resder who may take up the Jonr- 
nal will make allowance for the space occupied by scientific objects, and that 
tha scientific reader, in his turn, will not quarrel with ils more miscellaneous 
ingredients. We anticipate however from the prevailing tuste for general 
knowledge, and the growing tendency to treat all kinds of subjects ina 
scientific or accurate and thoughtful epirit, that our largest class of readers 
will be sufficiently catholic in their sympathies ta find “ good in avery 
thing” that we shall lay before them. Itis only by the union of aubjects 
generally kept separate that we can hopa to attain sufficient support at the 
outaet to enable usto proceed, and it is fortunate that many even of tha 
scientific papers of the Datch explorers are combined with so much of the 
perzonal narrative of their explorations that they are welt adapted for our 
purpose. Should a desire afterwards be felt to have a strictly selentific ae- 
parately fram a popular miscellany, we shall readily alter our plan, provided 
our substribera ara numerous enough to maintain two periodicals. 

While the Journal will principally be a channel for communicating to 
Europesn readers the post and contemporaneous writings of the Dutch on 
the Archipelago generally, it will, wo trust, serve as a focus in which tha 
obsarvations of English and American residents in Java, Bali, Borneo, the 
Philippines, Siam, &c., may be concentrated. We sey English and Ameri- 
ean, becauee, although we shail of course be always happy to receive com- 
munications from any person, we ate moat anxious to evo every appearance 
of offering the use of our Journal to tha Dutch contributors to the period- 
icale of Batavia. We are indebted to Dr. W. TK. Saron van Hoevell, the 
President of the Batatian Socicty, and the learned, able, and zenlous editor 
of the leading acientifie and literary Journal there, for constant and most 
liberal asaatance in making ourselves acquainted wilh the researchea of 
himeclf and his countrymen, and we shall be too glad to continue to tio so, 
and to moke our readers participate in the results, by translating from the 
Dutch. I will not be the least beneficial effect of our Fournal, that we 
shall bo able to introduce our neighhours to our Engliah readers in a 
eheracter in which they havea not been aceustomed to view them, and 
thereby, wa trust, help to soften those asperities of feeling that are apt to 
be otcasionsily engendered when Dutch policy seems to conflict with 
British interost. 

It will, in amore particular manner, bea Journal of the British Settle- 
ments on the Straits of Malacca, and of the Malayan Peninsula, to which 
our own observations area and will be chiefly directed. While Sumatra and 
Java have been investigated by English writers, tha Peninsular extremity of 
Asia, with which wears now more immediately connected than with the Archi- 
pelazo, has remained comparatively unexplored; for the published researches 
of Colonel Low have chiefly related, although they have by no means been 
restricted, to the Siamese language, in which he is one of tha most distin- 
vished scholars of the age, and Captain Newhold's original contributions, 
ighly vaiuable ov they were, h extended beyond Malacca and the 
infan atalcs adjoining i We have for some years omitted no opportunity 
of extending our knowledge respecting the Peninsula, and this wil! continue 
to be the chiaf object of our own enquiries. Those whose investigations 
have been more varied and searching, and all who have had, or ma 
have, opportanities of adding to our knowledge of it in any particular, wil 
we earnestly beg, jotn in our laboure. Oocupled by many interestiig states 
and tribes,—-forming as it did one, perhaps the principal, chanoel by which 
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the stream of human migration spread from the t Table Land of Asia 
to the Archipe and the remotest islands of Polynesia,—anciently the 
seat of one of the most famous Hindu eclonies, and, ix modern ages the 
great Geld of Malayan bistory,—is deserves to be rescued from neglect. Its 
economical value only jately begun to excite adequate attention, but it 
needs litte foresight to pronounce thatin a few yeara meny of its plaina, 10 
well adapted for the production of Sugar and ail other tropics! commodities, 
and ite mountain and bill ranges, which are amongst the richest magazines 
of tin ore in the world, will be occupied and explored by British enterprise. 


PLAN OF THE JOURNAL. 


The bulk of the Journal will consist of articles, chiefly tranelated from 
the Datch and Spanish, relating to Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the 
Philippines and the Moluccas, Batt and other islands of the Archipslage. 
These will be very varied in their nature, embraciog a¢ they will, the his- 
tory, language, literature, and athnography of the varius races who inhabit 
this groat region, and contributions to almost every d mentof natural 
history and physical science, as well aa topographical, agricultural, 
economical and miscellaneous subjects, Original papers of a similar neture, 
but more limited ranges, will from time to time be given on the countries 
of the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Borneo, and occasionally we hope om Cochin 
China, &c. In particuler, papers on the physical geography and geology 
of the Peninsula and the adjacent islands, on the » languape, litera- 
ture, manners and customs of the Malays, and on the aboriginal mountain 
races will be frequently, although not regularly, given. The best Malayan 
prose and poetical works will be Printed, accompanied by translations and 
explanatory and critical notes. Weare prepared te commence a series of 
these works ond translations in the first number of the Journal, and to 
continoe it uninterruptediy till we have published gli the productions of 

yan writers that deserve to be preserved. The British Settlements, 
with their motley population, and great divereity of sthnographical riches, 
will furnish abundant interesting matter. We do not venture to promise 
that China, Australia, and the farther East will regularly contribate to our 
stores, but the centrical position of Singapore, relatively to intercourse by 
steam with Europe, leads ua to onterteln a strong that we shall not 
want original communicationa from these countries when the objecta of the 
Journal became knownto our countrymen and otber foreigners resident 
there, 
_ The extension of the commerce sud influence of the British and Dutch 
In the Archipelago, the character and tendency of their reapective policies, 
the condition of be British Bettlementa, their pnfiaence on the ¢ Asintios 
around we, and the prospects and progress of education jatianity 
in these regions, will from time to time be reviewed, but, we think we me 
give assurance, in a spirit free from uations! or sectarian dies, and regard- 
ing only the advancement of the Archipelago. In order todo our best to 
give @ Journal « fair start, we shail for a time restrict ita size and price, 
the hope that it will thereby meet with peneral support, and should its 
receipts more than cover its cost, we sball apply the surplus in extending 
our means of information and giving increased value to it, At 
therefore, it will conalut of a monthly octavo of thirty-two or forty-eight 
(according to the number of aubecribera) at an anoual subscription 
of Bve dollars; a price that, in consequence of the high cost of printing 
in pore, and the large number of copies which the design of the Jour: 
wal will require us to t to Societies, &e,, will hardly repay 
our outlay, unlews its circulation be much greater then we can vanture to 
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antioipate, Lithographs will occasionally be given. It may sometimes be 
expedient to increase the size of a oumber one-half or even to double it, 
which will be done without any additional charge. After much consideration 
A monthly has been considered preferable to « quarterly issue, because, al- 
though it may at times compel us to break a long articla into parts, it will 
have the great advantage of enabling us to keep pace with the contem- 
poransous lsboursof the Dutch in the Archipelage, and to communicate 
their reeulta to the English reader at the entliest posible period after their 
publication in Batavia. 

Next, in order to completo the preliminery explanatory observa- 
tions of the Editor, we whall here slso extract ihe ahort preface to the 
first number :-— 


“< The design of this Journal has been so fully explained in the Prospectus, 
that we might have dispensed with any Proface, if we had not been desir- 
ous of ing the cordial reception which has been given to the Fropo- 
as] to establish it. In particular the warm interest which the Honorable 
Colonel Butterworth, © B. Govarnor of the Strait fSettlements, has 
from the first taken in the project, and the cordial encouragement and 
support which hehas given to it, demand os apecial acknowledgement. 
The Government have countenanced ithe work in the manner 
recommended by him, not only by liberally subscribing to it, but by 
authorizing every facility to be given for the communication of informa- 
tion by the Officera of Government in the Straits Settlements. From mest 
of the local Authorities we have received assurances of their nid ; and the 
knowledge which they ponsess, and the opportunities which they enjoy 
of obtaining information, give a high value to their agsisiance, Many 
Residents in the Straits, whose names will appesr in food time where wa most 
wish to see them, had nosooner become acquainted with our design than 
thay promised contributions; and tha valuable article on Gutta Parcha, 
which we are enabled to present in the firet number, with ite important 
and original information, is an earnest how able and willing they are to 
eperate in rendering our countrymen better nequainted with the Archipelage 
and its resources. 

We shall endeayour to keep two principal objecta ateadily in view. The 
firat is, to present as many papers as possible that are either original or new 
to the Engliah reader. The second ia, to make the Jonrnal a work of 
reference on all subjects connected with tha Archipelago. With a view to 
the first object, the papers of contributors will elways have a4 preference. 
Next te these we shall most Largely draw upon the foreign publications in the 
Archipelago. Kut as papers of interest relating to this region are sometimes 
published on the continent of Kurope, and remain unknown to English 
readers, we shall also avail of them os unity may offer. For the 
accomplishment of tha second object, we shail from time to time republigh 

pers that hare already ai Ppenred in English, but may hare had a 
imited or an entirely i circulation, or are no longer procursble. 
And we shall notice works and papers on the Archipelago and Eastern 
Asia published in England and America, partly with the asme riew, 
and partly to keep all our Eastern readers and contributors informed of 
every important accession made to our knowledge of the field from which 
the Journal taken its gloenings. To facilitate reference until a volume is 
complete, we shall with each number give an aralytic table of contents 
which will serve as the foundation of & full table of contents and index 
to be issued, with a title page for the volume, at the end of each 
year, 
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Unless we adopt a quarterly isaue, it will be impossible to give to each 
number that variety in its matter which ought be agreeatle to many 
yendera, But for the reason stated in the Prospectus, and in order als 
to enmble us to meat the wishes of contributors when early publication 
may be an object, we have reaclyed to commence with m monthly issue. 
‘We most therefore request our readers to bear in mind, that the nature of 
the work requires that it be jadged not by anumber, but by a volume. It 
may indeed sometimes happen that we shall be obliged to occupy a whole 
number with one article, and that on a eubject which many readers may not 
find interest. But we have already besought their tolerstion of euch 
shances in our Prospectus.” 

Again, at the conclusion of the first Number, the Editor presents 
his readers with a “scheme of Desiderata for the Indian Arvlu- 
pelago, dc” The design is to furmsh suitable hants and directions 
to those who, though wilhug to lend their aid im contnbuting to the 
Journal, nay “ hesitate as to the tepics on which they should treat,” 
or who may be ready to plead a * ditwency of prachwee in obselving 
and commuttiug observations to anting m a methodeal manner.” 
The hint and dhrections for this end tic at ance seasonable and +24- 
luable. Hf the many intelligent and welkeducated Europeans sho 
are ever) wheie scattered ihoughout tis vast country, wie only in 
nght earnest to fi. ther minds on any sulyect which may happen to 
be e favounnte one with themselves, for the purpose of theroughly im- 
vestigating xt, there 16 no calculating the amount of inteicrstang, 
instructayé, and uscful information winch, im the ultimate uggregute, 
mught be accumulated. “Phere 1: scarcely,” say Bir Jolin Herschell, 
mith equa) point and truth, “any well aaferined person, who, if he 
hag the will, bas not aleo he power to add sometlung essential ty the 
general stock of knowledge, of he will only observe evgulatly and me- 
thodically some particular class of facta wluch may moot excite hy 
attention, or wluch his situation may best enable him ta study with 
effect.” His scheme of deuderata the Editor concludes with the 
following weighty prectical remarks '-— 

“ The reduction of every species of information that admits of it, into 
an etithmetical or accurate quantitative form, although sometimes attended 
with labour, gives it a far greater value, both for practical and scientific pur- 
poses, than fit wera merely stated in a loose or general manner. A)most 
every subject bas its quantitative point of view, and if this be neglected, a 
roost im t, and, in many caves, the essential, clement of its real science 
hes not been fornished. Thus tables of daily temperature, humidity, rain, 
wind, electricity, &o., are meteorology expressed at large, and the aciance 
resolves ilself into an exhibition of them by ahborter expressions, Every 
thing phywcal or moral should ba considered descriptively so aa fally to 
express its mdividual or jntrinsio existence, and quantitatively, to us to 
ascertain its relation to the whole, that ia, its importance and influence in 
the general system of things of which it forms an in part. Without 
attending to the summation of facts, no correct view of a nation oy country 
can be presented, It is tho ewocistion of different physical and mo- 
ral beings, powera and influences, that gives its distinclive character to 
@ country; and that association cannot be understood without a doif- 
nite desoription of each kind ot boing, power and [nfluence, an approxi- 
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mation to their respective number and quantity, and an estimate of the 
mutual influence and relative importance of the gum of each, @ 

phy 1 only a ecience #0 far sart strives to attain this estimate. When 
tt shall completely succeed, it will take its proper rank as the greatest cf 
all sciences, because it will be an induction from the results of every 
other, and furnwh true atatistical laws for the attainment of the 
greatest human good m every region. Meantuue every contribution 
of a un la fact, or correction of a aingle error, helps to complete ite 
neta of date." 


Lastly, though our prescut limits will net admit of our notecing 
any of the articles in dita], we shall a» the readiest means of indi 
cating end illustrating the diswign of the work, furnish the talle of 
contents of the first tuo numlei — 

CONTENTS OF NO. T 


The Present Condition of the Indian Archipelago: 1.—Phymcal relation 
of the Archipelago to the Continent of Asia. 2 —Hypothews of their 
former connection, 3.—Inflauence of its geological development on the 
distmbution and form of the lands, on climate, and seretition, 4.— 
Luzurtance of the latter, character thereby given to the smali talani, = 
te the mountams, 6—Chango caused by volcame eruptions, 6 —Forestsa of 
the Archipelago, 7.—ther character, 7.—wiid animals, 8 —The life of the 
sea-marshes, beaches, afd banka, s-9.—Testimony of naturalists to the 
euberance and beauty of animal and vegetable life, 9.—I[nfluenca of the 
physical, on the human history of the region,—population an extennon 
of that of the continent, 9-10.—Two great eras in ite civil hutory.— Wild 
nomadic: of the forests and the aea,e@ Hindu evilization, 11 —Mahommedan, 
té.—Hise of dominant natona, 1@.— European inffuence, 14,—(Great diver- 
aity of tribes, angaagens customs, forma of goveroment, 12 —Heman and 
life industry mm the pelage at the present day, 19-14.—Great piratival 
communities, §4-15.—blare trade, sd —BSocial and personal eondition of 
the inhabitants, 15-16--Present degeneracy of the gorernments feom the 
influence of the European dominations—foreign slemanta of changa— 
tenons of amelioration—duty of England, 17-91. 

Gutta Percha; By ‘T. Oxley, Esq, A, B., Senior Surgeon of the Sattlonent 
a Price of Wailer Toland, Singapore end Malacca, Dhacovery of the 

ttta b aropeans, 29..—Botanical deacripiion, 29-93,.—Range, habitat, 
moda procaring, 24—Propartes, uses, application to the practice of 
5 ¥, 26 —Great suparonty to bandages and epiinta in cases of fracture, 
&c., 26-28.—Capsulas for vaccine virus, 25-20,~—Patenta m England for 
cleanmg the gutta and removing its wcidity—means of procuring it pure 
whero it 1s produced, 29, 

Some Hemarka on the Dysake of Banjarmagsing: character; dress; ta- 
booing, 30 -—Ornaments; feasts, drinking; death —feastse, Hhans, Glo maga 
han, 31.—Omens fiom fight of Birde—SacrnBoes from dreams, 32 —-Mis- 
ee ee sacrifices, 33.—Industry, kottas, population of 

4. 
Annual Remittances by Chinese Immigrants to their families in Chins, 


35-87, 
Shair Bidesars. A Malay Poem, with an English Translation and Notes, 


58-46, 
CONTENTA OF NO Il 


Details respecting Cochin China: By Monseignour le Fevre, Bishop of 
Erauropoiu and Par Aportolio of Lower Cochin Cling. Formation of 
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the Monarchy, 49 50.—Geographical position and divteions, 51.< 
Anime Meaning fasinates erp a Plant 8g 
iuhabltehta, OO- Dest, @ic Manet cad Carteoe” erect 


Faod, boés, oe. 
Some Contributions of the Natural of tha Rafflssia Petms: B 
the Heer Zollinger, M. DB. 8, fc. Habitat, suparstiona and 


ese, 00, 
A, Glance at Rhio: By 7. T. Thomson, Baq,, Hon. ME. Meweaatle Nat. 
iitet. Soc., fo Government : Position, 65.—8h and Coasts of 
the Island of Bintang, —Description of the town of Rhio, 49.—-Gam- 
bling houses and pohey of Gambling Farms, 70.—Pulo Finingat, the resi- 
dence of the Rajah Muda, ceremonies on the marriage of bia son, 71.72.—- 
Geology of Bintang, 73-74. 

Contnbutions to the Btetlatica of the Population of Java: By P. 
Bleeker, Hem, Dar. and See. Bat. See. : Afed, . eth. Tndia, 75.70. 

Miscellaneous Notices, Contnbutions, and Correspondence : 


Earthquakes in Java, 77. 

The Tin Mines of Malacca: letter from T. Neubronnet, Esq., 46. 

Gutta Percha: Memorandum by Dr. d’Almenda, 76. 

Specimens of Coal from Laluan, Palo Chirmin, Borneo Proper, ond 


Formosa, 78-90. 
cimens of Rocke from Pulo Ladda, Pulo Lankawi and the Munland 


8 
of Ee Penineula between Kiddah and Jankooylon, S81. 
Specimens of Gold from Pankalleng Bukit, and of Gold and Tin from 


Gongong in Johore, 91. 

Case of Powonmng by Mushrooms, 81-83, 

*," Orders and Subscriptions will be received in S:ngopore, by Messra, 
Little, Curactjee and Co, ; Malacca, by Messrs. L, Newbroner and Co. : 
Pinang, by G. H. Smith, | - Calentta, by Messrs, W. Thacker and Co. ; 

don, by Messra. Smith, Elder and Us,, Cornhutl.” 

Some of these papers arc written with great ability, and mtroduce 
matter at once intersting and norel Lut as we purpore, in duc 
season, toe return to the subject, and, in the way of analy 4 and 
criiesm, present our readers with fur specimens of the work, both 
as regards the intrinsic salue of rt¢ matcnala aud the artiste shill 
with which these may be exhibited, we shali, for the present, con- 
clude with a riterated expression of our hearty good will towards the 
undertaking, end smecere wishes for ite morensing prosperity. May 
the Journal of the Indian Archipelago become a worthy & pene- 
rous rival of the Journal of the Amatic Bociety of Bongal, and earn 
for itself not a local, not an Indian, but a European and American 


reputation , . 


N. B-—F rom the grest length of some of the ing articles, 
and the cbvioua undomrableness either of abn them, or of 
keeping thom back for another quarter, there are Misccllansous 
Notices, for which we can no room in the present number, a 
which must now. therefore. he reserved for the next 
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Art. 1—1. Report on the state of Public Instruction in Prussia, 
by M. Victer Cousin, translated by Sarah Austin, London, 
Effingham TFiison, 1834. 

2. On the state of Education in Hollaad, by M > Victor Cousin, 
franslated by Leanard Hlorarr, Esq. FF B.S. London, Joha 
Murray, 1438, 


3. The Dreining system of Education, religious, intellectual and 
moral, dy David Stow, Faq. &e. &e. Sith Edition. Gias- 
gow, Blackie and Son, 1845. 


4, Letters frown Hofieyl by a parent,on the Edueational institu- 
tions of Je Fellenbery. Loudon, Longman, Broen, Green 
and Longmans, 1842. 


5. Religion in connexion trith a National System of Institution, 
by WM. Guan, one of the masters of the High School, Edin- 
burgh, Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1846. 


6. The Quarteriy Journal of Education. Vols. E-X. London, 
Charies Kaight, 1835, 


7. General Report on Publie lustruction in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency for 1845-18. Calcutta, IT. Ridsdeie, 
1846. 


Twat it ia the duty of 1 Government to assist in educating 
the youthful portion of the population under its care is a prin- 
eiple recognized by our rulers in the establiahment of the 
existing colleges and schools; and its being eq recocnized, 
renders it unnecessary for us to point out the grounds of the 
obligation. If an education is to be given, however, to the 
people of India, it ia unquestionably of the utmost importance 
that that Education should be of the beat possible description, 
and hence the utility of such discussions on the subject as are 
likely to elicit truth; hence, too, the wisdom of reform jn, or 
addition to, the cxisting system, when the necessity of such 
has been exiablished. 

In connexion with education man presente himaelf to our 
notica under three different oapects—-aa an individual, aa a 
social being, and as a cifizen, or member of the state—and, in 
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each of thesas distinct characters, cducation has to him a 
apecial and separate relationship. The child, considered as an 
individual, is a compound animal, consisting of a mind and 
body—both necessary for the fulfilment of ita duties in the 
world, and both demanding the attention of the philanthropist 
and educator. To the former, ag being the nobler part, educa- 
tion more especially directs ita attontion, for instinct in a great 
measure performs what is requisite for the other withaut ex- 
ternal aid. If we fcure to ourselves an infant left alone in 
some revion of the world favorable to its preservation and 
growth, advancing te maturity without intercourse with its 
fellow-creatures, and cotsurting only with the inferior animals, 
we shall obtain come idea of what an indnidual becomes 
withont cducation. Whatercr the natural talent or capacity 
of that man’s mind might have been, whom we have supposed 
to be reared under enel circumstances, can we beliexe that he 
would in his individual character differ very much from the 
interior animals around him’ Subject to the anwe bodily 
wants he would unquestionabh devote hia entire time to the 
supply of those wants. Ifhis mind were unusually active, it 
would probably ougirest questions. as tu hig orisin and des- 
tiny which hia obvious inability tu answer would doubtless 
soon cause him to diymiss from his thoughts. Whilst his 
body received from him every attention, and was the vubject 
of his peculiar care, his nobler part would remain in a 
state of inaction or bootlesa activity, and the more would 
he be assnulated to the brute creation, the mere strik- 
ing this result. Such would be the influence of 2 total want 
of education on the individual in an extreme case. That tbis 
result ig not a mere fanciful creation of the imagination, a cur- 
sory contemplation of the condition of the uninstructed natives 
of New Holland or America will suffice to establieh—cases m 
which we sec an alinost complete neslect of the higher and 
nobler part of man, combined with ity invariable concomitant, 
An approximation to the brute ercation. From these facts we 
may safely dyaw the conclusion that man rises in the scale of 
creation precisely in proportion to the cultivation which he 
bestows upou that part of his compound nature which distin- 
guibhes him from the inferior animale, and that in proportion 
as he neelects it, he sinks in the scale of animated nature. 
Conetituted og society is, however, in Europe and even in 
India, it is impossible for any man to grow upto maturity 
without receiving seme education from daily contact and inter- 
course with his fellow-creatures. As soon as the infant lips 
commence to lisp forth the first accenta of language, the second 
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meat instimment of ymprcysion on the mind is opened to those 
atound at, The actions whxh the mfant has previoual 
observed hive probibly left little unpression on ite facile mind, 
but with the first distinct articulations commence a conformity 
and wWiptition te the attend int cacumstinces and influences. 
Vhe hind of thonzhts, the munncr of tlunking, the peculiar 
bows oe dl wudly umguescd upen the million by those sm- 
rounding them in then mfancy, and thiouzh the lmgcting 
cour~ce of thom sity of sescnty yeu of toil, this kul ot 
thought», this mumet of thioking, thie peeulu biis er 
tinue to cvcrt cult ata own indestiuctible influence—the 
result berms, op oning henited wd ninety-nine instances out 
of cvary thoasand, thit the mdimidvd livex and dies a wild 
tnd otutammeable Noth Atcite ut India, aa enerretic wid 
esuinbling Unel-hmin, of in acute md lazettcd Pindu, 
acudig to the countiy an whiah ble bippens to be born, 
uid the sauely with shih he happens to be sumounded. 
hoo much os myn there uture of cucumetune and acedent' 
‘Truc, : Lather mone we, ) Rimmohun ov in anothe, may 
burst thes. icttus and di-tceud these mfluences, but we are 
epedhino now of the rule not of the exceptions 

Tt the cducition thas gncon by gociety were the best that 
we could desue, ox the best powthle, there would be little 
wisdum in goyeinments ttking the trouble, and incuising the 
etpcnec of s;stems of naitrontl instiuction ,~—thLe mi-ery, the 
folly, the mental digiadstion of the masses of the people, 
When uncducited, uc yroofs as limentable a they are con- 
vinuns, thet the intuence of unmptiucted socety i any thug 
but salutary, that man when leit to himself ins witbly employs 
lus incher pow, not 1% the guides and contiolleis of his 
inferior urtture, but i its mstiuments and subscrvicnts. 

li then «want of cue ution leads to such lament ible 1¢-ults, 
m the cise of the svdrendvad man, what 1a the consequence of 
cduciting lum propeily? The consequences are momentous 
to hima If and bis tanuly ~—they aie of umpoitance too to the 
state m wluch he ics = As an indivudual, a ta education will, 
m the fist pice, cleviic hin m the scale of creation, by the 
cultivation of thit nobkt potion which constitutes tim a men, 
and rawes him above the meie avena’ It apens to lim the 
purest and tincst sounces of emoyment. As an animal he 1g 
instinctively acquunted with the pleagarea of the body, asa 
min education iwquunts him with the pleagurea of the nund 
The very exertion ot the intellect in itself ia a please, just 
a the exertion of the body is a pleasure when used in modera- 
tion. These pleasuies of the mind too are such a» he can 
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enjoy under the most disadvantageous circumstances. Who 
can contemplate the unfortunate Raleigh composing his History 
of the World in prison without feeling that if educated, he 
has a resource to which he can look for comfort, and even 
happiness, when the world would perhaps pronounce him 
roiserable, kecause it frowns upon him? To the man whose 
daily life is one continued scene of toil and bodily exertion, 
education opens the calmest and purest enjoyments at those 
intervals when a cessation from labour would otherwise leave 
bim deprived of all employment, and eink him into a condition 
of brutal Icthargy. Nor is it to auch alone that it is of impor- 
tance. To the man engaged in commerce, whether in its higher 
or lower branches, education sugmesta a means whereby the 
deteriorating influence of constant gain-seeking may be arrested 
and removed, and in which he may learn to take og much, or 
more delight, than in the acquisition of riches. To those in 
the highest sphere of life too the advantogea of a trained 
intellect and well-tutored mind are beyond measure valuable as 
affording occupation for their constant leisure and thus taking 
them away from degrading pursuits. To the people of Indin 
of all classes and castes, these remarks are peculiarly applicable. 
The nobility, if duly instructed, we may fairly presume, would 
Jeave the contemplation or pursuit of visionary echemes for the 
delizhtsof literature, and would endeavour by the improvement 
of their properties to raise their countrymen around them to 
a level with these of more highly favored nations, whilst the 
diffusion of a sound education amonget the inferior ranks muet 
result in the elevation of the people religiously, morally, intel- 
lectually, and physically. 

To the individual man, however, education presents advantages 
infinitely greater than any that we have yet noticed. It should 
fit him not for thia world alone, but for one also where no phy- 
gical incumbrance will tie him down to the world of senee. It 
ehould ft him for that nobler destiny which is reserved for 
mau—the enjoyment of a high spiritual life hereafter; and 
if it does not do this, or at least attempt to do it, it neglecta 
ita highest and noblest office. And surely if in civilized Europe, 
where, whatever be the errora spread abroad, any ancestral 
systems of an absolutely demuralizing tendency are certainly not 
imbibed with the firat impressions of childhood—if, fhere, a 
religious education ia considered necessary to the development 
of the individual character,—if enlightened Prussia, Holland, 
France, and Scotland find that the ineculeation of religious and 
moral truth is absolutely necessary for the well-being of the 
country, how much more in India, where the youthful native 
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from the very dawn of childhood is surrounded by the types 
and shadows of an abominable, a demoralizing superstition and 
idolatry { But there are difficulties in the way, it will be replied ; 
doubtlesa there are, for if there were not, India must be an 
exception to the general rule, There are difficulties in the 
way of carrying out every great measure of reform whether 
ia Asia or Europe; but that the difficulties in the present case 
are by no meuns insuperable, we have only to cast our eycs 
around us to discover. 

Nor are the benefits conferred by a true education upon man 
in a social point of view less important than those which it offers 
to the individual. We need not here expatiate on the lament- 
able results which enave from the example of demoralized 
parenta, in influencing the characters and conduct of their 
chuldren—who is surprized fur an instant when he hears that 
the son of the robber has turned out a thicf—the son of a 
drunkard, a drunkerd—or that the son of a tyrant ia cruel ? 
Is it not indeed almost a proverbial form of expression, that 
although such a man’s father was depraved, yet that he is not 
80, or that afthoush the father was vicious, yet the son ie virtuous ? 
expreasions which plainly intimate the conviction in the minds 
of moot men that the prevailing disposition of the parent is likely 
to influence, in no ordinary deeree, the character of the 
offapring. In connexion with India, this view of the case is 
peculiarly important, for never, probably, was a people so 
entirely moulded by its ancestors into a pecuhar jurm us the 
natives of this country have been. Recard for a momeat the 
Enclishman of 1847 and the Englishman of 817, in con- 
nexiun with each other. What a contrast in almost every 
respect do they not present! Compara the Llindu of 1847 
with the Qindy of 847, ami a similarity almust amounting 
to an identity will be perceived.* Truc, this ig the result of other 
causes acting in concert with the influeuce of a race on its 
posterity, but we cannot, after such a contemplation aa this, 
assert, with any semblance of truth whatever, that the influence 
of the parent on the child ia /ess in India than in Europe. 

If we glance at the peculiarities of the sucial relationship in 
India we cannot but conclude that if education have an 
influence on wocial man at all, it must be all-important for this 
country. No intelligent Hindu, even at the present day, enn 
speak of thesc peculiarities without regret. The demoralizing 
influence of the practice of polygamy, the early are at which 


© We apeak, of come, of those [indus nol duertly subject to Kuroptun example 
and influence 
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the matrimonial contract is entered into, the exclusion of females 
fiom general society, the emall influence for good possessed by 
the mother, her exclasion fiom all the advantages possoseed by 
the father in the control and diuecction of the tamily—the~e and 
bpumerous other circumstances will suffice to prove io us that 
if there 1a 0 gocial revolution requned any where, itis in India. 
Education promises to be the means whereby that 1¢cvolution 
will be mo-t purely, althongh quietly, biought about. 

On man, as a member of the state, education must exercise 
considerable influence ; some will have it thit this influenee is 
anything bat sdutary, and that although education makes mim 
a better individual, a hette: son, father, or furend, it makes him 
a worse citizen. Where myustie 1 openly sanctioned or con- 
nived at by “tho powers that be,” doubtless tins is the cave, 
and, under auch eucum-tance-, it is unquestionably the best 

hey of a Government to withheld cducation. Dut where the 

vernment i jet, where sccuty of hie and juopetty a 

ted, where justice is not a thang to be bowght and sold, in 

ne where pubhe opimon, expresscdl by a press or otherwise, 
exists, there the state invariably cams by the clevatian of ats 
members. Every onc is iond at the present day, of appciline 
tu facta m support of lus comlustons, aud these tuumpbantly 
bear out our aseeriion. «Ane the best educated countics the 
most turbulent and ioteus’ Ean tram it. Pitussia, Holland, 
and Scotland may convince us of thecontriry. Dhit, wo have 
heard 1¢ aizued, thit the cucum-tinces of India aie so peculiu 
that cducation heze cannot but prove purmeuows, The cducated 
Ihindu, -ay these remoners, wik be a discontented, turbulent 
indi rduel—educate the mass, and you make 50 many enemies 
ta the estabhehed Govarmacut. Doubtless it may be so af the 
education be meicly an intellectual onc—umegulated by moial 
and ivhgious motives and pirmeiples. Ubut were the cduca- 
tion such as all really pound, compichensive and cohwhten- 
a cdueation onght to be, we might reasunably expect the vay 
cuntiay. Were thes result attuncd, we should then be pre- 
pirat to take the cme of the cducatcd Hindu to decule 
whether these allegations be tue. What does hestory mform 
hun, was the condition of his country under its Native o1 Malom- 
medan iulera* Was justice then more inpatially admimis- 
teed” Were lite and propeity moic seente* Was ithe 
commerce of the ccuntiy more flouislimg* Were ity inkabi- 
tants more happy’ None of these questions can be answered 
in the affirmative, and the educated Hindu cannot but perecive 
thi. Ife cannot avoid the conviction that suppomng the 
existing Government oveiturned, there ia no power in the 
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country capable of eradicating the wide-xpread superstition 
with which it is cursed, nor any capable of imparting such s 
unity to the eatire peninsula og vould render it a great empire, 
supposing that superstition to remain. When all India is 
Christian, and all ita inhabitants clevated, it will be time enough 
to talk of the danger of enli¢htenment. 

Taovking at the question of the education of the people of 
India in a purely political point of view, we eannot but con- 
clude that the teaching of the Christian Faith would be 
an important instrmment in the political regeneration of its nu- 
merous inhabitants, There can be no question that the 
adaption of that Frith by Europe was one of the means hy 
which its civilization and enlightenment were brought about, 
why then should it have a different effect upon Indian? Would 
the supercession of the gross system of superstition which now 
yrevaila by the general adoption af the pure doctrines of 
Christinnily be Hikely tu entail any other than the most im- 
portant ashantages to the eountry politically and generally ? 
and haar mueh Jess would there be to fear, morally and politi- 
cally, if insteul of briuging up a race of infidels, all our schoola 
aml culleges were Inyine the fuandlation of a Christian race in 
the extensive plains of India? 

Having then glanced at the relationship in which education 
stands tu mim as an individual, asa rocial being, and as a citi- 
zen, let ud next enquire in what a true education consirta 
fvidently in a due cultivation of the refigisrs or soral, the 
intelectual and the physiead nature of man. As a being com- 
posed of an uepiring sal, and a body which ties that soul for 
the present to the ecurth, mau demands such a cultivation of 
his nature, and, aa we should consider it unreasonable and 
impolitic to develop hia physical, without exercising hia intel- 
lectual, powers, sv also should we consider it unreasynable to 
develop theae Intter witliut ministering instruction to that 
principle within him which yearns after something higher, 
purer and more excellent than tho world can afford. The 
cultivation of the intellect. alene has a tendency to contract 
this principle ; to lead man into 2 proud reliance upon his carnal 
reason, and io make him adopt éiat alone ag the rule of his lite,— 
a tendency which nover fails to land ite posseesors in the haven 
of infidelity—probably of atheiam. We have seen what the 
effect of such a rehance jing been wpon a great nation in 
modern times, and ite consequence. The French revolution, 
with all the profanity, atheism, and debauchery which pre- 
ceded and accompanied it, was the result. The existence of 
some religion amongst all people, accompanicd aa that religion 
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is, either by disgustingly barbaric rites, or thoee of a more 
pure order, proves that this aspiration of man is not the result 
of education as come will have it, nor of intercourae with the 
world. Call it superstition if you will, still it is an attribute 
of humanity, a feeling, a longing, an aspiration, which, if not 
directell and guided in infancy, may lead ita possessor into 
the most Inmentable errors, Truc, it may be weakened, if 
not destroved and eradicated, by constant exertiona of the intel- 
lectual powers opposing it, but though an individual, a nation 
or anave, inny thug rucceed in repressing it, it wi? break 
out again in some form or other, for it isa part of humanity. 

Religion, then, viewed as supplying an essential want in the 
nature of man, or as indispensable to the full development 
of the powera and susceptibilities of the soul, ought to have 
its due place in any truly large, liberal, and beneficial scheme 
of tuition. Now, since it is demonstrable that the prevailing 
ayatem of religion, or rather idolatrous superstition in India, 
cannot possibly co-exist long with any really enlightened 

atem of intellectual culture; and since it ig equally demon- 
Btrable that Christianity—altogether apart from the paramount 
consideration of its being the only authoritative Revelation from 
God—ia the only religion that can maintain its ground and 
permanently co-exist with, direct and control any such enlight- 
ened system of intellectual eulture,—it fellows that Christi- 
anity ought to be the grand regulating element in the moral 
and religious department of any educational course, thet ia 
expected to be fraught with the greatest and aurest blessings, 
This, however, we at present record, merely as our matured 
opinion of what is necessary to constitute a complete education, 
considered abetractly and by itself, ns well as what ought to be 
uniformly aimed at in practice, That there are practical diffi- 
culties in the way of giving full effect to eo large and compre- 
hensive a scheme, both in this and other lunda, we very well 
know. Hut it does not fall within the pcope of our present 
design to expose the nxture of these difficulties, or to shew 
how they may best be obviated. By referring to a former 
article in this work,* it will be seen how easily the said diffi- 
culties have been surmounted in the neighbouring island of 
Ceylon; where the people are, in many respects, xa much 
attached to their own ancestral faith as the natives of Conti- 
nental Jodia, 

Few probably will deny that intediretual development ia alao 
a constituent part of a true education; on this point indeed 


* See Art. VI.No A, Gore nment Kdwration in Ceyinn, 
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the probability is, that most people in India fall into precisely 
the opposite error to that which we have just pointed out rela- 
tive to the religious part of it, and consider that intellectual 
cultivation comprises ¢#f that is necessary. This we consider 
an error not leas Jamentable in its effuct than the former, but 
it is one which must be the result of prejudice not of reason- 
ine, To argue the point would be a waste of words. 

Lastly, 4 truce clucation comprives pluyzien? development, a 
branch very much nezlected in the existing institutions. Wohat- 
ever that mysterious link may be which attaches the mind of 
man to his body, certain it is dhat such adink exists, and that 
the unheal(hiness or prostration of the latter seriously confines 
the exertions of the furmer. Tlie veux sane every one admits 
is desirable, and that it ia an object, the attainment of which 
should be aimed at tn our early veurs, wheil-t the carpi seeretan 
is too frequently newlected altogether. In India where the 
climate is indisputably unfavorable te the proper development 
of the body, there is the greater necessity that we should pay 
particular attention to mt in youth, e-pecilly so when it is an 
vndoubted fact that the habits of thuse attending the Govern- 
ment colleces and schools, in private Hie, are anything but 
favorable to the promation of health, vigor, activity or strensth 
of body, ner can we avoid attributing much of the superior 
eneray of character in Kuropean te theiv superior physical 
development. 

Having thus endeavoured, in a few words, tou shaw what 
a true education consists in, let us wow brictly investigate the 
peculiar laws whieh govern it, more especially in reference to 
our present subject. They may be shortly condensed tatu three, 
the first of which particularly reters io the point wo have just 
been discussing, Lt ia, dat a PARTIAL development uf nern's 
nature ishy vo meaus desirable, The day has long gone by 
when it was the true policy of a state Gf indeed it ever were 
so) to cultivate or develope in its citizens oue particular clasa 
of faculties and none other. Vhe edneation of mLvare 
nations, with their characteristic barbarity, inhumanity, and 
dobnuchery will scrve to couvince us of the dreadful con- 
sequences of nurturing the physical powers and animal passions 
of man alone, leaving untouched and nevlected his higher 
intellectual, moral, and religious qualities, Yet thia ia the 
cultivation which plausible enthusiasts of France and Germany 
at one time advocated! probably, however, more from a pro- 
pensity, urging them to singularity, and a desire to excite alten- 
tion, than from any settled conviction of the truth of the asser- 
tion, Sparta will afford an instance of the hardy virtuea and 
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uablushing vices which a military education alone will impress 
upon a people—the bloody maxims, the tyrannical habita, the 
ebominably loose priuciples acquired by a state when ita sole 
object is to make soldiers. Athens, with ita immorality and dig- 

er, ita fickleness and vice, exhibits the effecta of a hich intel- 
lectual education, when combined with a aystem of superstition, 
perfectly powerless on the massa. That atate in which literature 
was almost perfected, which, in the arts, surpassed all others, 
and in which intellectaal cultivation was certainly superior 
to any thing which a efafe or cify hag ever since displayed— 
that same atate has left the record of its crimes, the evidences 
of ita want of principle and firmness,—a melancholy proof 
that intellect, intellect in its hichest development, without 
religion, is not sufficient to guide the mass—a proof that the 
highest physical and intellectual developments are worse than 
useless without a corresponding religious development. History, 
then, warrants ua in boldly asserting that, not only ia a partial 
development of man’s nature undesirable, but, also, absolutely 
bortful. 

The second of our three laws will not probably receive the 
immediate asgen of our readere, it is, that in proportion to the 
excellence of the ststem of education in a country will be the excel- 
lence of the community. History and experience we maintain 
will establish the troth of this principle. The North American 
Indians are distinguished by great contempt of death, extra- 
ordinary eagacity in war, an indomitable love of freedom, and 
a pronenese to excessive sensuality. These facte are attested 
by innumerable witnesses to their ordinary life. Their educa- 
tion (we use the term throughout in its widest acceptation) 
fully explains how it is that this character is stamped upon 
them. in the firat place, they are brought up from their 
infancy to despise danger and pain. Thia contempt is urzed 
upon them continually aa a viréue, and the consequence is that 

eir own exertions go hand in hand with the instructiona of 
their teachers to produce this frame of mind. Combined with 
this contempt for bodily ills, they see their fathers accustomed to 
look upon the most sagacious of their order as supertor to the 
others, whilst a very short experience in their peculiar kind 
of warfare tends to prove to them the value of that sagacity ; 
they accordingly endeavor to attain it, with what success, lef 
the astoniehinent of Europeans at the exhibition of their powers 
in thie respeot, attest, In their infancy and youth they daily 
see examples of the excessive pride of their fathers, and of 
the older members of the tribe. This pride they esteem in 
the end as a virtue befitting man well, and especially befitting 
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an orator or warrior, the two demi-goda of their admiration, 
aad the result naturally ia that they prefer loss of life to loss 
of liberty or any minor dishonor. Lastly, they see their fathers 
working for their own, and their tribe's advantage, they see them 
revelling in intoxication when they can procure the “ fire- 
water” of the “ pale-faces,” and gratifying their baser propen- 
eities to excess whenever on opportunity ia given. Without 
any puiding atar of morality, without any religious dogmas 
of a pure or spiritual nature to keep them in awe, they regard 
this conduct as right, morally and soctally, and they follow the 
example thus eet them, on the first opportunity. id we not 
justly observe then, that a community is excellent in proportion 
to the excellence of ite system of education? But it will 
perhaps be replied that we have not taken a fuir example of 
the human race, that the circumstances of the North American 
Indiana are so very peculiar, that they are unlike other people ia 
this and other respecta, To remove thia objection, which is 
one of little weight however, let ua take another example— 
that of a peo ile totally different in every respect from the pre- 
eeding—the Chincae. The national character of thia extraordi- 
nary people is a compound of intense pride, unbounded rcver- 
ence for established custome, admiration almost amounting 
to idolatry for their sovereign and their rulers, a high respect 
for literature and literary excellence, combined with a cun- 
ning and crafty disposition. Every portion of this charac- 
ter, ita excellencies equally with ita defecta, ia to be traced 
to some prevailing influence in their early nurture. Accus- 
tomed from their infaney to hear the panegyrics of China itself, 
which are so plentifully scattered over ‘their relicions works, 
and to sec the effecta of these panegyrics in the foolish pride 
of their parents, they naturally imbibe the opinion that China 
ia really, what it is nominally,—that it is so superior to ever 

other nation in the universe, as justly to deserve the ap f 
lation of the Celestial Empire. This impression exlibite 
itself in their lives and conduct, and hénce the overweening 
hauchtiness, the supreme contempt of foreigners which charac- 
terize them. ‘Their unbounded reverence for established usages 
has been lately explained by a writer in the papea of 
thia Review,* as resulting from the general inculcation 
of the Z£i-ki or book of ritea, which prescribe the particular 
duties and modes of life peculiar to every class of the popula- 
tion in every varying aituation, Their excessive admiration of 
the sovereign and subordinate rulers is the natural result of 
that unmitigated despotiam which has, for centuries been the 
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only political philosophy tancht throughout their extensive 
empire. wlilst their high appreciation of literary excellence 
aud of literniure itself is the direst result of the teaching of 
their precepters and the maxims af’ their philosophers. Lastly, 
whilst openly Jibernl-minded and honest, they ure sveretly 
deceitful and dishonest, for their eyatem of religion, whether 
Contuctan ot Buddhistie, has reteroneein its rewards and pumisb- 
menta, uly to the vutward actions. and has no reference fur- 
ther than vague devlamationa te purity of henrt; nor is that 
feeling of honor which may sometimes anpply the place of a 
pure religion in this respect exhibited constantly before their 
view in the lives of their purents or preceptore. Thus then is 
it that the peuple of China present themselves te our nottee ag 
living proofs of the truth of that law which we have above 
enunciated, that in proportion to the excellence of the »yetem of 
education in a country, will be the execllence of the community. 

The third and Inet of the Inwa with ulich we have at 
present to dy, iz, that, éa @ cauetry vat arrived at fhe highest 
stage uf refinement, the assistance and daferference af Garernment 
is tboniutciy aecessary ta eusnre the carrying oat af cane fermiut 
scheme of eduction. In this, edaeation dut follows the cencral 
rule which applies to all creat measures of paprevenient, which 
cannot be carried out without the assistance of the ruling 
power. Ina country arrived ata ieher stage of civilization, 
education ia felt throughout the length and breadth of the lanl, 
to be a rant, which cuvht tobe, which in fact, ave? be supplied; 
and if Government doc nat eame forward to supply this want, 
private enterprize steps boldly in te supply its place. Many in 

anfland at present argue that Government ought not to inter- 

fere jn the education of the peaplo—whether their arcuments 
on this subject are sound ar aot, hewever, it is not our present 
object 10 enquire: certain it iv that same ol the best edueated 
countri¢s at the present dav are those in which Cievernuent 
not only po interferea, bat abeolately direets and guides the 
whole, of wlueh Pru-sia, Helland, several minor states of CGrer- 
many, and those of New Hunylaund. are examples. And if 
experience Juv proved in these countries how neversary the 
taterferenee of Giuvermuent is in this matter, how much more 
In a country such ax India, where the great masa of the popula- 
ion can by no means be considered to have yet entered upon 
the carcer of civilization. 

In the development of our arrument relative toa the neccs- 
sity of Normal Colleges, wo were obliged to enter into theao 
detaila We have now established, we trust, that cducation 
has ite distinct subject, to wit, man in his various relationshipa, 
az an individual, aaa social being, and as 4 citizen; its distinct 
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object, to wit, the clevation of man religiously, intellectually 
and phyateally ; ity distinct laws,ef which we have enunciated only 
the~c three more puticulaly being upon our present subyect,— 
and having thuy its distinct wwigct, ofet and fats, we claim for 
educition, the character and rank of a sence We cannot 
here attempt 1. development of thit science, the task would 
be too extended, would icquue a much greater space than the 
pages of arevicw cin affvid, but we trust cnough has been 
said to jnove to the most eccptical thatit as a Boience, just in 
muuch as ni dicine, yursprudenc ar theolory, yet whilst mans 
attention has been for ages uttentivcly dicated to the -tudy 
of hus physical nature, and whilst boli dlodcd cvery encoui we- 
mount wal ficult. ta its imvesticaiter~, those who have been ate 
tempting to build the sacne: of cducttion, tu anleld the pauete =s 
of the achiaeu-, mori, intellectual, and physical dere lop- 
ment of mun, bue met with birth altenun, o hye 
been totully dieacsuded Viost selences have their es- 
reapondins af. and cdacwien mone exception te the ge- 
moral ankle ht this et, uadeed, the mt oof tstim ten, ot 
trumma. a odevelopinn tla omitune ot the chikd, mute amors 
attcntign die been bestowed than apon thi corse spending 
ecmieg, wiht this tow cde ation die but iollowed the u-uak 
puke NMgaa geracdise dust ind) speculate altcawards. and as 
adn wie, esa ean adie sc arccdy eds aged besa it~ intag- 
oy, WO mee not words that the sceaee bis. dot the mest pare, 
tobe sitconstiated VL baat consulaiition of the attumpts 
Whiob bisa buen lotherte mule to mppome the ar, will 
ducetly matiuduce us ta the object and utility af Nounal En- 
atiuction,” whilst at will alaetiate our conchiion of then abeo- 
Jute meccesity lor its din catiyine aut and unprosvement. 

By tin Gorniins thee distinct tuans, to whieh we hue none 
portectl anilozeus in em dinswig, uc usd to capes the 
iikacnt puts of upciiuertiomilcantee, vis fiedegayth, Dulaktead, 
aul WethedeA . tle fist boas the cemeaal tith oisen te the at 
and saence combaned. the secaund tathe ut alone, the thud to 
the science of methods a uppleadto education. Our sanpl diy 
sion howese: inte the wt ind secure wall be tound suthuent tor 
all isc tub pernposes. All will conecde thit we usudly have litle 
faidhin the hnowkdge ot any individual respecting a partieuli 
science, fo we have no warrant that he has at some peru ot hus 
life, made it hus pceultar study Nor would we even tut to 
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the knowledge of the meanest artizan were we not certain that 
in the great majority of instances a long apprenticeship is 
served te the particular art which he professes to practice. 
And yet with a strange inconsistency, men have been allowed 
to profess the ecience, and practice the art, of education, not 
oaly without any apprenticeship being served, but evan without 
any questions being asked, aa to their proficiency or know- 
ledge of them! The very fact that the acience of education 
is us yet far from being perfected, or ite true principles disco- 
vered, the very fact that the art of education is daily being 
amended, prove that neither is a thing so simple and plain as 
to be understood of all, or hkely to be intuitively known, and 
yet the world haa acted aa if all men knew these things, and all 
men could practive them, for it has allowed any who chose to 
call himself a schoolmaster, and establish a eclhiool. We prefer 
thus addressing the reason, to appealing to the feelings, although 
doubtless all parenta who consider the matter muat ayree with 
us in considering the committal! of youths to the care of those 
who understand nothing of the theory or practise of education 
asan evilof the greatest magnitude. A pradent mother would 
not even give a valuable piece of cloth to a man to be made into 
a garment, if she had not »ome well-founded rea-on for believin 
that he wasan expert tailor, and yet she would probably fee 
little hesitation in sending her children daily to some individual 
in her vicinity who called himself a teacher, without any other 
proof of hie fitness for the task than his own testimony! What 
a strange inconsistency: She would, by no means, allow the 
piece of cloth in question to be shaped and fashioned by the 
tailor of whore skill she had ne proot, and yet ahe will allow 
the infant mind of her child to be moulded and farmed, directed 
and influenced by the daily tutelage of a mun perhaps totally 
ignorant of ita nature, and of the best means of guiding it! 
These things are strange anomalies, yet they are those which 
have been daily practised, not in semi-civilized, not in ba: bar- 
ous countries, but in those calling themselves the moxt enlight- 
ened in the world. 

_ Hf, then, we have been successful in shewing, that education 
14 @ science az well as an art, that it isa matter not likely to 
be thoroughly understood—impossible in fact to be thoroughly 
understood —without previous study and practice; that in re- 
quiring such previous study and practice in its professor, the 
parent is but demanding that which he requires from the 
worker who pretends to knowledge in the meancat art,—-if theee 
things have been proved, nothing more will be needed to ests 
dish the absolute necessity of Normal Institutions, that is, of 
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institutions in which those who are afterwards to be teachers of 
youth, shail receive instruction in the theory and practice of 
education. “Training,” sayaan eminent educationiast,* while, 
pointing out the absurdities of the old system—* Training 16 
admitted to be necessary in every art but education ; the mecha- 
nic, the aoldier, the sailor, the lawyer, the man of business, all 
reqiure to be tramed—all must learn their art. We would not 
employ even a gardener or an hostler who had not served an 
apprenticeship; but the persona who are ‘to teach the young 
idea how to shoot,’ and who may be in possession of a vast 
fund of knowledge, but ignorant of the arta of communication 
and moral training, must work themselves into a system, good 
or indifferent, nceording to circumtancea; not, however, until 
in general a pad havoc is made of the human intellect, which 2 
revular course of training ina Normal Seminary might have 
prevented. Many teachera work ont and arrive at a good 
system af their own, it is true, but no ane man ean posseas all 
that may be concentrated and exhibited in a Normal Seminary, 
to which every student may be trained.” In such an institu- 
tion the future educator is indoctrinated into thuse methods of 
education which have been most eucces-ful in the world hitherto, 
and in it he sees in operation around jim, a aystein which as 
been elaborated not by any one man, hut by the Inbors of auc- 
ecasive edneationists, wlio have been tailing for centuries perhaps. 
If then itie of any advantage that those men to whose nurture 
the youthful minds of a uation js to be confided, should be 
able tu discharge their duties efficiently, it must be of the 
utmost importance that they should be trained in Normal Insti- 
tutions. This conclusion is so simply obvious, that there 
would be little utility in our insleting upon it at greater length. 
If the study of the practical part of medicine in the hospital 
be necessary to the future physician, the study of the practical 
part of education in a Normal College is not leas necessary to 
the future educator. 

Having thus far discoursed of the necessity of Normal I[n- 
stitutions, let us now turn our attention totheir peculiar object. 
This object ia twofold. In the firat place they present for the 
study and practice of the intended teacher, asyatem of educa- 
tion, the best, we may presume, that can be carried ont aa suit- 
able to the sort of school, which he is likely to be subsequently 
appointed to conduct. In the second place, oa education must 
be the peculiar study of the heads of such institutions, it might 


* My. Gow. “The Training syatem,” sixth edition, p- 254. 
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be presumed a priori, that these studies would tend to ita further 
development na a acience, and to ite further improvement aa an 
art; facte prove that this result has followed, and we may, there- 
fore, justly consider this development and improvement as among 
the most important objects to be attained by the establishment 
of Normal Institutions. If the teacher enter upon the per- 
formance of his duties without any such previous training, 
however great may be the amount of knowledge which he 
possesses, he must necessarily be ionorant of the beat means 
of communicating that knowledge to his pupile Under 
auch circumstances a thousand little annoyances daily occur 
which perplex him and reader him unhappy, and the 
robability ia that he throws up the appointment with 
isgust, the moment he finds an opening for himself clzc- 
where, If thie be not bo the case, and his peracverance ig 
sufficient to carry him through all the diffieultics he 
encounters, yet must he make one experiment after an- 
other until ho worka out for limaelf a consistent system 
ood or bad, which he fiads te answer his purpose. And whiatis 
the reanlt of all this expertmentalizmg? It is fearful to con- 
template. One pupil of a fine manly disposition, perbapa, 
which requires to be led and coaxed, not driven and coerced, 
becomes daily worse and woree frotn continuous opposition and 
jarring discord. Tlis temper sours, he becomes dogrediy 
wicked, or daily more malicious, from the con-tant opposition 
he encounters, and finally leaves the school a determined enemy 
to all authority and control, to become a dangerous villain or 
a worthless reprobate. Such—-for we aseure our readers this 
18 no exaggerated, or overdrawn picture—such ta the result 
of thia experimentalizing on that most delicate of all studies— 
human character. Who that has been at a public school in 
England, conducted on the old flogging aystem, does not 
remember instances in which he was unjustly punished, and 
thereby hardened? Jlow many retain any Impression from 
their old classical studies, but one of abhorrence and nausea 
at the manner in which there studics were conducted? And 
does not the memory of every one of our roaders who have 
gone through a course of atudies in these hot-beds of vice and 
jniquity—public-schools—remember numerous, or at least 
some instances of young men thoroughly ruined by the edu- 
cation received there? Let it not be conceived that these 
remarke are the result of bias or prejudice. Tho Kev. Sidney 
Smith himnaglf, by no means a wholesale or rash reformer, has 
characterized these schools aa “ evils of the greatest maguitude, 
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however they may be sanctioned by opinion or rendered fami- 
liar by habit."* But why is thia the case? Why, but that the 
common fallacy is still prevalent in England, of supposing 
every mancapable of teaching who has a auficient amount of 
hnowledzc himself A university education ia suppo.cd to 
give all that ja necessary in the way of inatruction to those 
who are to take the charwe of these schools, it being totally 
overlooked that the posession of knowledge, and the cormuui- 
cation of that khnowledee to others, are two totally distinct 
things, and that the art of properly conducting 4 echooi is no 
nore to be learnt by common sensu, than the navigation oa 
veoael ox the practice of anatomy. 

The Instery of cducation proves then, with ihe utmost 
clearness and vertainty, that the first object of Nomaal Schools 
is by no intans a matter of little importance—that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that men should receive previous training in 
their profession if tiey are to practise it ctheiently, aud this, 
without buch 4 anodel being presented to them #5 they should 
subsequently imitate, cannot be efficiently given. Model 
school, ure iherclore a necessary part of a Normal Lustitution 
or College asa whole. 

Lhe second ercat object of these establishments-—the deve- 
lopment of cducation as 2 seience aad its improvawcnt as 
an ari—is one on Which it will be necessary for ua sume- 
what to dilate. The system almost aniversally in piac- 
tice in the village achools in Europe of old, as our readera are 
probably aware, consisted in the master sitting before his class 
all day, and tubing wp ouc boy alter quotler to repeat the tusk 
woeviously learned and to be asked perhaps a few questions 
besides, This was the practice of the art in tts most rudimen- 
tul state, To uuprove this state of things Dr. Dell, nt Mudras, 
and Joseph Lancaster, in Eneland, applied themselves with zeal 
and auccess. The result of their labora wis the Bell-Lan- 
¢asterian system, as it has since been eulied, in which the prin- 
cipal new feature waa the great number of pupils, whose studies 
it cnubled oue master to conduct. Llia attention was chirtly 
confined tu the first ur monitorial class, the pupils of whiecli 
conducted, under the uname of monitong, ihe sLudies of the others, 
subject of coursa to tho master’a constant supervision. By 
thie simple inoprovement the studies of 300 pupila could be 
ae easily and as efficiently conducted aa those of 40 were 
previously by the old system. This was unquestionably a 
groat step, in the progress of Education, but it was etill far 


* Edubergh Aeowe. Art “Remarks on Public Schools,” 1210. 
FF 
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from perfection. Now, when the defecta of the method 
have been ascertained, and the art very considerably ad- 
vanced beyond the point to which Sell and J-ancastor 
brought it, it is amusing to consider the extravagant eulo- 
giume at firat heaped upon it. The profound and philan- 
thropie Jeremy Bentham hailed it aa the new regenerator of 
the masses, as the means by which lrumanity was at length 
to be raised to the position it oughttooccupy: The enthusiasm 
with which he endeavoured to forward it will be seen exem- 
plified in his “ Chrestomathia,” 9 noble instance of his dis- 
interestedness, philanthropy and ardour. From the appendix 
to that work* we extract the following testimony from a prac- 
tical man to the excellencies of the aystem noticed :-— For many 
€ years it bad been a subject of melancholy reflection to me, why 
‘go many boys fiiled in acquiring a competent knowledee of 
© classical learning, whilst they succeeded in every thing else, This 
* election to our clasxical schools may now be easily obviated. 
© 1 do not aay that every boy will be cqually succeystul. Nature 
« has wade atrong and marked distinctions in the extent of 
* capacity ; but F will venture to assert that every one may be 
‘ made to turn his talenta to the best account. Onc of the moat 
‘important of the objects of a good education is to inspire a 
© jiterary taste; and 1 know no way in which this may be done 
© so effectually. Whatdeters many boys from the prosecution of 
* ancient learning is ite difficulty. By the aid of this (the moni-~ 
« torial) system, asperities may be smoothed, the boy may begent- 
© ly led over the threshold of the temple; and when he ia once in- 
€ troduced, he cannot fail to be charmed by ita beautics.” This is 
but asample of the encomiume ao lavishly bestowed upon the 
new system by its first cultivators, and however much they may 
now appear exagcerated, they Prove that it was a vast improve- 
ment upon that which preceded it, a fact that no one can 
deny. A more extended acquaintance with this system, how- 
ever, hag proved to the eatisfaction of all unprejudiced men, 
that however excellent it may be in some points, it ia cqually 
defective in others. Its discipline is exccllent, and the principle 
on which it proceeds, one, which restrained within due bounds, 
may be eminently useful. But it does not sufficiently tend 
‘to develope the intellectual or moral faculties—the intellect of 
a boy is always liable to bias and his morals to error, it is there- 
fore a haznrdous thing to allow him to direct the intellect of 
others. The system may do for instilling the rudiments of 
knowledge, but not for the attainment of any considerable im- 


* Bentham's Works, Bowring’s edit part xv. p. G2. 
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provement. Lastly, the master may thoroughly ground his 
pupils in elementary knowled¢e himsclf, more efficiently by 
addressing in a simple and intelligible manner, large numbers 
atonce.* These defects were not long in being perceived upon 
the continent of Europe where the next great step waa made 
in the progress of education as an art, by a man who enthusias- 
tically devoted himeelf to its study—Pestalozzi. Starting with 
the principle that all should be embraced in a system of educition 
which can promote the formation of the man, and prepare him 
for the eternal destiny of his spirit, he perceived that for the 
due development of the intellectual powera very much denpend- 
ed upon the acthed which was used to convey information. 
Practical utility, the great object of attention by previous 
educators, Pestalozzi perecived was too much the entire aim 
of the master’s exertions, and that the devolopment of the 
mind itself should liold no despicable position in a true system, 
insamuch asa certam degree of it was necessary for every 
occupation and station in jife, “ The means of thia develop- 
nent,” says a zealousexponent of his system, “he supposed him- 
self to have found, bo far as the intellectual faculties were con- 
cerned, in the clemente of form and number, which are combined 
in the science of mathematics, in language, and in natural bis- 
tory. The eenses and the bodily powers he endeavored to de- 
velope in accordance with the views of the philanthropic school, 
by the carefyl examination of the various objects of nature and 
arf, which surround the pupil, by means of music, and by gymnas- 
tic exercises, alternated or combined with labour.” The most 
siriking improvement in the method of viving instruction, in- 
troduced by Pestalozzi waa that of appealing as much as 
possible to the senses and by a specica of conversation cou-~ 
ducted between the pupils and the teacher to render the 
lessons as interesting as possible. By this peculiaity his 


‘The follawimg comereation on the Bell-Linosteion system between M. 
Conuin and M. LVAnge, 24 hool inspector in Molland, is inte btinge = “Lhe formes 
commen cs—*! Are you Well acquamtrd, Bir, with the s) stun of mutual wetruc 
tion —have you appleditin procice’—And what 19 your appoan ofits" “* Wa 
know it,” heacphed, ! 4a base tried if, and we comsudce tas wholly mealies at 
for the aljert te be attamid. Teis net," Dmake use of the very words of M. LAnge 
ats nota ali ahiehis caluulated for seal and itelligent bemea , and wc 
do tot ulimit the justxe of applymmg if in aechoul Jor the puur, more thin in any 
other school = Fay the poor have aspecil mead of education, and you cannot eficnte 
by te plin of soutual metruchen youd ditadiic? only by it, and that in ao super 
ficial, ang in same iypicts meet imeal 4 way, that it a ne cultiuiation of the mind. 
At the ime whoo Holland and Belgium wer united, the Belew lunrale used to 
telk ag highly an Javor of that system, eapecially for larze numbera of children, a 
if the mi hivis tor the poor, that our cullige of vuratora, who ure attuntive to every 
tng of importance that 1 guing on, whith bes npon the education of the people, 
thaught1t their duty to make tual of the new pystem; and the result vf that tru 


was, thatthe plan of sinuffaseous teaching ip the only troly rational mule uF 
wdueation,"-—- Education in Halland, p 72. 7 y 
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ayetem appears to be beat known to English writers, its 
comprehensive character and sagacious nniversality beine 
usually neglected by them. That his system had faults can- 
not be, for a moment, denicd—the preponderating importance 
attached to the study of mathematics in it was unfavorable 
to the due development of the entire mental powers, whilst 
his religious method had a greater tendency io ercate snd 
maintain in activity short-lived impulsce than to fix in their 

lace determination and submission, These defecta were to 
be plainly aecen by the unbiassed im his cstablishment at 
Yverdua, which was yet ouc, however, sufficiently in advance 
of the age to attract crowds of visitors drum all parta of Europe, 
the influential amonget tlem being anxioua to confer similar 
benefita on their own districts and countries, which that of 
Yvordun conferred upon its vicinity, the puorer anxieus to 
benefit by what they saw in the management of their own 
families and schools 

The cxertions of Pestalozzi were the meana of directing the 
attention of a min te edueation, much better able to render 
it efficient service in a practical point of view, than the linited 
yesuurecs of the fou.ser admitted of If De Fellenherg had 
done nothings more for education, Ins having pointed out its 
true object inthe fullowing sentence would have been hy no 
means of littl importance. The object he declarea “ is to 
develop all the faculticx of our nature, physical, intellectual 
and moral, and to endeavor to train anil unite them into one 
harmoniona system, which -hall form ihe most perfect cha- 
racter of which the indivilual is susceptible; and dias prepare 
him for every period, and every sphere of action to which he 
may be called.” ‘The defeets in the existing education which 
he suv around lim wee the causes of M, Do Fotlenbere’s 
uxertion~, and the noble institutions which have resulted from 
these exertions, are to be aseribed as well to the genius of 
the man ag to his perseverance and energy. Dorn of’ « pa- 
trician family in Berne, he early resolved to dedicate his fortune 
wut his life to the welfare of mankind, and despising the 
pleasures and amuveinents of his clasa, patiently enduring the 
tumis of his companionsand the frowa of Government, un- 
influenced Ny the whicpers which the fashionable of Berne 
eirenlated as tu lis madness, he patiently persevered, and by 
his Jabours has left behind bim a name which shall descend 
io posterity with that of Howard and Wilberforce, which 
will be remembered and honored, when those who laughed at, 
and reviled him, have sunk mto merited nothingness. De 
Fellenberg bas succeeded probably better than ony other 
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individual in pointing out in whet the difference of the educa- 
tion te be given to the higher and lower orders really consists. 
In hia institutions at Hofwyl near Berne, he reduced hie 
principles on this aubject to practice, and probably with a 
greater degree of auecess than ever before attended a similar 
attempt. ‘Whilst in his High School for the auperior classes 
an intelectual education of the first order and embracing every 
subject likely to be of future utility, viz. Greek, Latin, 
German, English and French literature, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, history, logic, political economy, drawing, cardening, 
fencing and music—whilst all these were inculcated, the phy- 
sical powers were cultivated by gymmastic exercises, and the 
taste improved by hanily-craft working in tho finer depart- 
ments of joinery aud carpentery, intended, it is true, merely 
as an amusement, but which mgt subeequently he turned to 
purposes of practical utility. At the same tne that the siu- 
dents of this higher department were fitting themselves, intel- 
Jectually and physically for their future position in life, those 
of the Rural school were imbibing such a steck of agricultural 
knowledse, theoretical and practienl, a4 would fit thei to be- 
come farmers and laborers subsequently. Nor was there a 
better cultivated estate to be seen in Switzeiland than that 
tended by the Rural pupila It would be an injustice to the 
philanthropist, of whom we treat te aappose that the intellectual 
cultivation of these pupils was neglected in the midst of their 
manual occupation They aciuired, on the contrary, such a 
huowledge of the sciences aa tended to improve their minds, 
such rules of conduct as might produce a Addit of morality 
and religious observance, and such an amount of literary know- 
ledec as would tend to render their subsequent reading in 
their leisure hours when ihey entered upon the arena of citizen 
life, agreeable as well as instructive. Nor was this all that ML 
De Fellenbere accomphehed—he was the means of getting 
several Normal schools established in Berne and Geneva, whilst 
at Iofwyl he yearly collected together all the teachera of 
his vicinity and lectured them on the theory and practise of 
education, Here.” said the venerable philanthropist to a 
visitor as ho pointed out in 1862 hia Normal School, “ here is 
the engine upon which I rely for effecting the moral regeneration 
of ny country; these are the mastars of village schools come 
hero to imbibe my princip’er. and to perfect themselves in 
their duty. These men have 6000 pupils under them, and 
if, by the blessine of God, I can continue the direction of them, 
succesa i8 certain.” Of so much importance did he consider 
the fitting of the educator for hia duties. The peculiar benefits 
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then conferred by De Fellenberg on cducation consisted not 
so much in the improvement of its methods ag in the establish- 
ment of the possibility of carrying outa scheme such as he 
proposed, and which, had it been merely left in writing, most 
men would have declared to Le remarkably fine m theory, but 
utterly imposaible in practice. 

To Prugsia belongs the honor of having first established a 
state education for the benefit of its echoolimasters. During 
the early part of the Inst century education was tn as backward 
a condition there a3 clsewhere in Europe. All that was then 
required of the Parish echoolmasters, who were chicfly mecha- 
nics, was to be * able to read, say the catechism, sing tolerably 
a few psalm tunes, and to write and cipher alittle.” * Many 
shepherds, sys the some unquestionable authority, who 
were employed during the summer-time in keeping their sheep, 
during winter changed themselves into echool-masters, whilst 
the nobility frequently gave away the educational appointments 
in their gift to their valeta or grooms! We need not wonder 
at such a state of things when we find something so analogous 
to it at the present day in England and Bengal, where shoc- 
makers, tailora, solidicrs, and snilors, if they can but pass 
some trivial examination required, or if they succeed in gaming 
the favor of some influential individual are appointed to the 
hich and honorable employment of instructing youth. In 
1748 the first Normal echool was established at Berlin by 
JoHaN JuLIus HECKER, (9 name deserving of honor and cele- 
brity } chief councillor of the consistory at Borlia and minister of 
Trinity Church, the object of which was to supply mastera for 
the schools of his own diocese. For five years his exertions 
were quietly prosecuted, and in 1753 hia establislment was 
erected into a “ royal primary Normal Institution.” 

The sagacious mind of Frederick the Great perceived the 
importance, the necessity, of efficient nntional inetruction, and 
1771 he issued a proclamation on the suljcet, directing 
certain funda to be applied to its improvement, and in which 
he declared that “ primary education, especially in the country, 
had been hitherto much neglected,” and that, therefore, “ it be- 
came linperative to remove the bad masters, and replace them 
by competent men.” Political schemes, however, interfered 
with these intentions of that great man, and in consequence 
little was dove till the carly part of the present century ; but 
whilst the attention of the reigning King was dirccted to 
this subject, und measures were being taken to place the 


* M. Cousin’s rey uxt, re 280. 
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education of the country on a properly efficient basis, the 
French invasion under Napoleon overthrew all huis schemes 
of improvement and retarded for a few yeara the progress 
ofreform. It was not till 1819 that those principles were 
zealously carried out, which have reaulited im the present en- 
lightened avetem. It ig nat our intention to enter ito any 
detailed explanation of the excellent system of eduention pre- 
valent in Mrusaia, we sliall contine our attention to the consti- 
tution and effects of the Normal Seminariea. That of Potsdam 
will serve ax an example of ihe rest. 

‘This establishment is calculated to contain from 74 to &U 
etudenta, divided into three classes, of which one annually 
leaves the Collere-—the couree being thus determined at thircve 
years. The greater number of the students reside on the 
premises, those only being permilted to live out of the inati- 
tution who can sntisfactunily prove ihat they are of rerular 
moral habits, and have relations capable of looking alter them 
in the town; these latter are not usually more than one-tenth 
or twelfth of the whole number. The examination of the 
candidates for admission, who must baye attained the age of 
17, is conducted partly in writing, and partly cfee vore ; the 
principal subjects of which a Knowledge is required previous 
to entranec, being religions doctrines, a thorough knowledge 
of the German lanenage, a facility in composition, the elements 
of mathematics, history, particularly sacred and Prussian, the 
theory and practice of munic. Besides these intellectual quaali- 
fications, general good health, with freedom from all bodily 
infirmities, such as short-sightedncss, weak hings, and so forth 
ie indiepensable. Supposing the candidate to have obtained 
admission, he is then bound to enter into the following en- 

gement with the Director :—* I, the undersigned, N of 
by these presenta, liad myself, conformably with the 
ordinance of the royal minister of publte instruction and cecle- 
siastical and medical affairs, dated 26th February 1825, with 
the consent of my father or guardian who signs this with me, 
to place myaclf during three yeara after my leaving tho Normal 
school, at the disposal of the King’s Government: and conse- 
quently not to subsertbe anything contrary to this cngagement; 
orin such cage, to refund to the Normal school the expenses 
incurred by the state for my instruction, namely, 1. Ten 
thalera (Rs. 15} for each half year passed in the Normal school, 
and for the instruction received in this period of time; 2. The 
whole amount of the grants and exhibitions I may have 
received.” * Each pupil is calculated to cost the achool 100 








* M. Cansin’s report, p. 251. 
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thalers(150 Ra.) a year, whilat he pays during his attendance 
but 48 thalers (72 Ra.) 

The building itself ia a large two-storied one, witha frontage 
of 127 feet, and large out-houses, the whole forming a aquare, 
within which is a tolerably spacious court. ‘The whole com- 
prehends— 

1, A family residence for the Principal and another for 
one master. 

2. Apartments for three unmarried masters. 

3. An apartment for the stewards anid his servants, with 
sufficient convenience for houschold business and stowage. 

4. A dining room for the students. 

5, An organ-room in which the music Jessong are given, 
the examinations take place, and the morning and evening 
prayera are said. 

6. Two leetures for the students. 

7. Four large rooms for the Aledel Schools. 

8 Five Sitting Koons and two Dormitories for the 
students, ‘ 

9% Two Infrmarier. 

10. A Wash-house. 
11. Two Cabinets of Natural Uhatery. 
1Z. Granaries, Cellars, Fuel-houaes, &e. 

The Institution is conducted by a Director and four iqasters, 
of whom the first lectures on Eduention, ihcoretical and prac- 
tical, according to the three-fukl division formerly given of 
the Germans, The firet master instructa the students in Re- 
Jigion, History and Literature ; the eccond in Mathematica and 
Natural Philosophy; the third in Singing and Music; the 
fourth in Drawing. By this division of the various dutics 
a first-rate education in each department is secured to the 
students, whilst the Director being continually with them 
serves to form their habits and manners in consistency with 
the precepts of Christianity, and the requirements of their 
future profession. Model achools are of course attached to the 
institution, in which the students practice the art of communi- 
eating knowledge. ‘“ The Normal cource,” says M. Cousin, in 
reference to this school, “ which occupies three pears, 18 com- 
posed, for the firat year, of studies calculated to opon the 
mind, and to inculeate on the pupils good methods in every 
branch, and the feeling of what is the true vocation of a primary 
teacher. ‘Lhis is what ia called the formal instruction, in 
opposition to the material or more positive instruction of the 
aecond year, in which the atudents go barough special studies 

derably 


ofa very solid kind, and learn conei more than they 
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will generally be called upon te teach, The third year 1s 
entirely practical, and is devoted to learning the art of 
teaching.” The annual income of the Potsdam Normal school, 
consisting of state funds, the sume paid by the students, and 
the feea of the pupila in the annexed schools, is about 9,000 
thalers (13,500 ra.),a very large sum if we consider the relative 
value of money there and here. This sum is sufficient to 
defray the following items of expenditure—the salarica of the 
masters,* the household expenses, the materials for metruction, 
the arden-ground, heating and lighting, repairs of building, 
and «a physician and surgeon. 

Having thus gone over the constitution end practical work- 
ing of the schoul, the next point to be considered iz, what 
becomes of the stndenta when they leave it? To illustrate 
this we shall merely quote the words of the report to which 
we have a frequently referred above. “ The pupils quit the 
Normal school after having pursued the course jor three 
years; for the lengthening of their stay would be an obstacle 
to the reception of new pupils. But they must first go through 
an examination in writing and wira wore, as decreed by the 
ordinance of the minister of public instruction and ecclesiastical 
and medical atfiira, of which we give an abstract:—t, All the 
atudents of all the primary Normal echoola in the kingdom shall 
go through an examination on leaving, 2, The examinations 
shall be conducted by all the masters of the Normal achool, 
on all the suljecta taught in the house, in the presence and 
under the direction of one or more Commissioners delegated 
by the provincial school-board. 3, Every pupil, before leaving 
shall give a probationary ieason, to show tu wuat dezree he 
poseages the art of teaching. 4, After the examination is 
over, and exact accounts of the studenta leaving are given by 
the directors and all the masters, a certifieite ahall be delivered 
to cach pupil, signed by the Virector, the Masters and the 
Commisstoners. 3, This certificate shall specify the huowledge 
and talents of the pupil; it shall state whether he posacases 
the art of teaching, and whether his moral character readers 
him fit for the office of primary schoolmaster, Jt shall include, 
besides a general opinion of his character and attainments, 
expressed by one of the terma ‘ excellent,’ ‘ good,’ ‘ passable,’ 
and corresponding to tha numbers 1, 2, 3. 6, ‘This certificate 
only gives the pupil a pruvisiunal power of receivinss an ap- 
pointment for three years, after that time he must undergo a 


* The importance attached by Government to the Tovtitution in evident frow 
the fact of the Director's salary beng about four times ps great as that of a Lieote- 
pant in the Prossian Army. 
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new exaunation at the Normal school. 2ut any pupil who 
on leaving the establishment, obtained number t, and has in 
the course of the ihree first years been teacher in a pubic 
rchaol, shall not have to pass another examination. No others 
van take a vituation, except provisionally. 7, These new exa- 
minations shall not take place at the same time as those of the 
pupils who are leaving: but, like those, always in the presence, 
and under the direction of the Commissioners of school-loart. 
&, in the first examinations the principal object is, to ascertain 
if the pupils have well understood the Jeasons of the Normal 
rhool, and learned to apply them; in the last the only ohjact 
uf inquiry ix the practical skill of the candidate. 9, The renult 
of ihia new examination shall likewise be expressed in a eer- 
tiftcate, appended to the first, and enre shall he taken to specify 
therein the fitness of the enndidate for the protession of a 
échowmaster. " Although all who leave the variouk Govern- 
ment Normnul Institutions cannot at onee he appointed to 
sittations, it i rarely found that any properly qualified have 
boon lef longer than a year without some appointment m= the 
Ganernment schol, Suchte the sort af stitution, and suc 
the method by means of which the future sehoulmastere of 
Prussia are tramed and qualifted tor the important dutics which 
they have afterwards to fulfil, 

And now Jet us ask, whati. ike result of this costly and 
valuable sysiem of Normal -choals? ‘The result is an unportant 
que It bas raised dhe kincdom of Prussia te a rank amonyet 
uations whieh ite size ar pawer could not otherwise have ob- 
teined for it. ‘The spread of intellieonce, of enlightenment, 
of prosperity, caused by the eullivation of the minds of the great 
inasses of the people. is surely a eonanmmiation to be desircd : 
such has been the pelted? result of the establieliment of thi 
svat of education of which Normal schools forme so prom- 
went apart. “Phe saefe? result has been one more deeply affect- 
ing the happiness of the great mnes of the population. Dy 
sjacnding alnoad amoral and intellectual cultivation it spreads 
abroad too happiness and contentment and prosperity. The 
Himnaer who has passod five or six yeurs of dua life ima pri- 
mary eehaad of Prussia is net the unreflecting, improvident, 
debauched character which he is, in three cases perhaps out of 
four, in many other lands. Tis hours of leisure he is enabled to 
uceupy dn rational ond intellectual amugement or cultivation, antl 
ia nut compelled like his uneducated brother elsewhere for want 
uf semething else to ito, tu resort to drunkenness or dissipation. 
THis duties ae a son, asa brother. av a husband, as n parent, will 
Le all fulfilled the imorce cheerfully and the more diligently, 
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when he has been in carly life instructed in the relationship of 
man to man, in the constitution of society, and in the duties 
which he ewes to his relations and neighbours. /adividuaily the 
puor man, by the obltiinment of an education, becomes a man 
higher in the seale of civilization, becomes in every respect a 
auperior being to what he wonld be without it. But these, 
it will perhaps be objected, are the results of the entire syatem 
of education, not of the establishment of Normal schouls. ‘They 
mc the reaults of ihe entire system we admit, but of that 
system the establishment referred to is the most lnportant 
feature, and we ave, theretore, justified in attributing a creat 
portion of the genern] result tu ita influence. ‘The mere opening 
of schools in different party of u country is not giving the peaple 
of that country an edueation. The men who conduct these 
schuuts inst be previously laborivusly trained aad qualified tin 
the siinations which they are to hold, otherwie we have x 
series Of frightiul) expernnents procecding in each of them 
whick may ond in the woral amd intellcetual ruta of thottsaid-~ 
of otherwise uscful eitizens, Is it likely, that those who hay: 
never had this intistery training . iH be able tu develope th 
moral, mtcHectual, and physical character of thuse committed to 
their care, sp as to form ultnuately the anost perfect cliracte: 
from the materials befure him of whieh the individual is capa- 
ble? As well might we expect the man who had never prac- 
tived the art of shoemmking to mprke an excellent pair ol hoes, 
when the leather and implements necessary arc placed bn 
his hands. We should contidently anticipate failure in the 
latter case, and yet we should scareely consider it absurd to 
wuticipate succeeds in the former! Tf education isto be given 
then, we phould surely give the dest possible.— Without Normal 
echools at the foundation of the aystem, we may give if not the 
worst possible, something yery nearly approximating to it. 

ilaving tlrug seen in what the system of Norinal instruction 
in Prussian consists, Iet us new turn our attention to another 
of the better-oducated countries of Europe, TIolland, and 
view the wystem in practice there, We shall take as an ex- 
apie the Normal primary school of Haarlem, 

The grent distinction between Norimal systems of Pruasin, 
and of IHoulfand consists in the fact of the pupils in the former 
country being resident m the establishment, whilst in the latter 
they ledve m the towns, and daily attend the seminaries. 
Every student at [aarlem has s royal pension or half pension 
for his support in the town, and none are admitied until they 
have catepleted their fifteenth year, whilst the eourse of instruc- 
tion extends over four years. Besides the pensioued students, 
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there are others, however, who receive no ald from Govern- 
ment, and who are subsequently employed in private educational 
establiahments, besides a few schoolmastere who annually re- 
turn to perfect themselves in methodik, A probation of three 
monthe ia enjoined on ali pupils before entrance, during which 
time the Director hae opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with their dispositions and capacities, an acquaintance of which 
he subeequently availa himaclf in recommending their admiasion 
or dismissal. ‘The course vf instruction taught in the Haarlem 
Normal school includes the ecience aud art of teaching, Ins- 
tory and mechanical philosophy, subjects treated solely by 
the director and head-master, lao natural histery, muthema- 
tica, drawing, singing, &c. which are left to assistants. 9“ The 
religioua instruction is independent of any dogma or creed 
peculiar to this or that communion: but Bile history, as 
the basis of the religion of every sect, is reguiarly taught, and 
the moral precepta which oceur in the course of the reading 
are then inculcated.°* The students are employed during 
almost the whole of the day as assistants, or under temporary 
henad-masters in different schools inthe town, naecording to their 
degree of advancement. 

“ T waa peculiarly anxious,” enya M. Cousin, “to study the 
discipline of the system attentively, especially ina day Normal 
achool. IT had seen soruc such schools, and tolerably good anes, 
in Prussia, but in the best Normal primary echools, the admira- 
ble establishments at Potedam and at Briihl, the pupils live 
and are boarded in the house, They consider, in Prussia, 
that in this way the young schoolmasters are better trained ; 
that the Director 3a able to exert a greater degree of 
influence over them, inasmuch as it ig tmovre constant; and 
that, by having two or three schoola in different degrees of 
advancement attached to the establishment, the pupils have 
quite as good an opportunity of secing the practical applica- 
tion of the system, as they would have in schools ym the town, 
detached from the Normal school. They also attach great 
importance to that preparation for the hard life of a school- 
master, which the discipline of a boarding-school may be made 
to afford: thus, they are not waited upon by acrvants, but 
must serve themsclvea, They are, moreover, excited to a 
greater degree of cimulution by living together, their different 
characters and talents are hetter seen, and they have a better 
opportunity of practising those duties by which a traly Chris- 
tian epirit is cultivated. Such, at least, ia the opinion of 
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the most able educators of Germany, aud it1a the syatem most 
generally acted upon there There are nevertheless some 
very good day Noma] achuols, and I have recommended in 
my report, that we should bemin with these im France; but at 
the same time FT must siy that they ouczht, in my opinion, to be 
viewed only aq inakc-shifte, under particular circumetances , 
either when there is no wit ble building or when it 12 necessary 
to study econonn = The Noimil school it Haulem, therefore, 
excited my cuniopity in the Iighest degree, and I was desir- 
ougol learning the most minute detul4 a to the miunten ince 
of order, &¢ Mr. Prinsen (the duector} gave me the fullowmg 
account — 

‘FT must begin with observing thit the pupla come here 
‘ yoluntatily, and with the object of peiteeting themselves in 
‘ the piotuson they have chosen it 18 one, therefore, of the 
‘ lughest moment to them, aud in winch thes whole future exe 
‘tence s decply interested = They are thus predisposed of 
‘themselves to ordcily conduct, and do not rcquue the di-ci- 
© plne of ahouding school = Lrvery one of them my be sud 
© to subject Jameclf to the ey] dixcipline which he m unt ups in 
* the school, and besides, iny one who lis not these good dis- 
‘ positions, or ducs not «quire them in the fist three months, 
‘pammediately sont aw ey” 

There can be little doubt, however, that Mo Cowern i rhe, 
and that bowding Normal echeols are mfmtcly, pictcrible to 
those in which the pupils only attend durme the diy It 
90 ey for in individual succesfully to dicune he real 
chuacter m the litte: cae, but almost impos-able in the foi- 
mer, Whilst few will be disposed to deny thit the atiict collem- 
ate discipline of a boudimg est iblyhment will poweifully tend 
to intioduce regulaity and vide into the tutue lives of the 
schoolmaster». 

The effucia of the extensive educationrl system of Folland 
upon the maw of the mbaibitants awe stukimel exemplficd 
wn the state of the prions as atte-ted by M. Cowun In the 
cential preon at Rotterdim, the only one m all Holland, 
for boys, there were usuiully but from sixty to cighty prisoners, 
“so that adding seventy, who were expected fiom a depdt at 
Leyden, there were, at most, only 150, out of a popul ition 
of 2,500,000" “* To find a solution of tlis phenomenon,” re- 
maik, the same gentleman, * I had only to reflect on the excel- 
lent schools I had every where met with’? If prevennon be 
better than cure, there can be little doubt that the establish- 
ment of a general system of education w infinitely preterable 
to the maintenance of an expensive pohce, and that such an euta- 
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blishment ig productive of consequences likely to lead to a 
great diminution of crimecis proved by the examples of Prus- 
aia and Holland. 

Having thus taken examples of the Normal Institutions of 
Prussia and [olland, let us now turn our attention to the coun- 
try which, of all othere in Europe, was formerly moat distin- 
cuished for its aystem of education, Scotland, and see what 
bus been there done fer the  praparation of efficient 
teuchers. Scotland has long been celebrated for its excellent 
system of parochial schools, wliich, however, have of late 
been found inadequate to the educational wants of the com- 
munity, owing to the great increase of population, especially 
in the manulacturing district. Tus inadequacy of the exiatine 
means to the wants ef the population, led a philanthropiot ol 
no ordinary energy and talent to endeavor to nyo the eni«ma, 
how Scotland was to be raised to that mural and intellectual 
wupremacy which she formerly enjoyed ¥ and from this endeaver 
areca new sveten of education, of which the open admirution 
of mo-t and the silent combination by others of its peeularitices 
in their own eveteome, attest the excellence. This endeavor led 
remotely also to the estaubliahment of the first Normal Seminary 
in the United Isingdom, 

The first exertions of Mr David Stow were confined to the 
vetablishment of a number of Sunday eehools in which he en- 
deavored not ouly to feach religiously and intellectually, but 
also morally to éreive, the pupils who attended them. These 
pupils were taken from the very woret districts of Glaszow, 
ind presented all that infantile depravity amd ignorance which 
are the worst features of large manulacturing towns, From 
1819 to 1825 did the gentleman mentioned patiently continue 
his exertions year after year, undiscouraged by the difficultics 
he met with, and undemayed by the ereatness of hie under- 
taking; “ but we gradually discovered,” he writes, * that one 
day's teaching in sehoud was not equal to six days’ training an the 
streets. "Theee schools served an imiportunt purpose, however— 
they tended to prove to him the necessity of taking advantage 
of the sympathy af anmbers, and other important principles which 
he at the very foundation of the training system. Day schools 
were established under his superintendence, and in these 
was the system laborionsly developed, until finally in 1828 or 
1829, they were united together—students were invited and 
gladly cane to learn the system, and thus did the whole become 
a Nornal seminary. The syetum itsell'is new universally allow- 
ed tohave been a great wep in the art of education, or in 
didaktit and methedih, os tho Germans would say. It starte 
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with the fundamental precept, that ihe inculcation of duties 
or Jeayons, and the practice of these duties or leszons, are two 
totally digtinet things, nnd that the former without the latter 
iw of very Jitthe importance, Nor ia it only ina moral point 
of view that this system professes to have discovered the proper 
method of development. Intellectually it proceeds upon the 
principle, that ideas, not words, should be the great object of 
aticntion, that without a proper pieferteg ouf in ample language 
of the ideas intended ty be conveyed, there will be little recetvel 
by the pupils, however much of instruction may be thrown out 
hy the teacher. Nor is the physical development of the student 
nevlected, every suitable mean being provider for the relaxation 
necersary atter intellectual exertion, and to promote the physical 
powers. It would be of course quite out of place for us to enter 
upon the iiniutiw of the system here, let it suffice te explain 
whit is meant by tuking advantage of the “ epmpathy of num- 
bers” which we formerly noticed. Every one who is in the midst 
of a cumpany of inen whom he considers hia equals will naturally 
feel a disinclination to differ from them outwardly in any way 
go vouspicuen-ly as te eacite thur ridicule ur contempt. This 
resulta from the sympathy of nambersa, A boy placed with a 
number of companions will be anxious ta cuntorm to their 
habita and practices -a5 for instance a yours Hneli~i lad 
resudiny in France becomes aradually assimilated te the French 
youths around him, and i ashaned of those poeuliaritics «hich 
mark him veut as an abject of attention. Why? From the in- 
uence of the prince we are dlustrutme—the sympathy of 
numbers; simikily a youth will naturally itubihe the murul 
atmosphere around hin, vod hie standard of morality will be 
preeely that which he sees in practice amongst hie eom- 
pinions, Yetof this important principle little or uo advantage 
was tahon by cilucators previous to Mi. Stow’s haying pointed 
out its inportance. ict na now turn our attention to the 
constitution of the Normal seminary ertablished by him. 

Four model schools form the foundation of this Institution— 
an Inftut, a Juvenile, an Industrial, end a Chissieal school = Tn 
all of these the Training evstem is rigidly enrried out with the 
inost admirable results. AA. class of Normal students, usually 
about furty in number, is attached, forming the Normal school 
proper. The funds of the fostitution not aduitting of it, ne 
aeistance ih granted Ly the peminary to its attached siadents, 
on the contrary indeed they pay an eutrance tee of £3. 3a. on 
rmittance, aud such is fhe high estimation in which the aystem 
there pursued ia held, that they gladly subunit to this cxaetion, 
inthe bupe of obtaimne better situations afterwards; an ¢exa- 
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minntion is held previous to admiesion, which is strict or other- 
wise according to the professions of the candidates, none being 
admitted whu are unacquainted with the ordinury branches 
taught in the village echoola, It is of course of the utmost 
importance to the students entering to pass as good an exa- 
mination as possible, a circumstance which may materially 
influence their future prospects. The shortest courge consists 
of but aix months, by tar the rieater portion of which is occupied 
in obtaining a knowledse of the system which they are subae- 
quently to purauc, but a langer course 1s recommended to all 
who can afford it. The establishment is presided over by « 
Secretary (Mr. Stow) who takes a very active part in its ma- 
nhagement, and a Hector who attends particularly to the 
stadents, The following is the account tts founder gives of 
the “routine” practised—“ It is difficult tu state here the 
* precise iontine to which the students are subjected, some be- 
‘ing intended for the Initiatory department; others for the 
* Juvenile: others for schools of Industry; whilst a large pro- 
© portion have ne object but to acquire the system, and get an 
appointment in any department fur wiuch they may be found 
suitable 

* The male students arc uniformly placed first in the Model 
Initiatory school, and then they alternate fortnichtly between 
it and the junio and venior department-, during stated portions 
of each day, throughout the whole of thelr course. The 
remainder of the day 1» spent at the criticisms, and iu perfecting 
themsclyesingrammar, geography, &c. or inacquiving a know- 
ledge of music or elocution. In addition te the miticisms, the 
students practise the avg'era with portions of clasaca from the 
model schools, one hour and a half per day in the side 
clagsroome, under the superintendence of the head trainer 
of the particular department in which they happen to be 
placed’ and while thus employed, the assistant trainer fulfille 
ia duties. 

“The students spend one dav weekly in the particular de- 
partment in which they aro placed, siinply observing the master 
asamodel Each alternate day in succession, for an hour or 
two in the forenoon, they remain in the hall with a portion of 
the children from the model schools, practising the ayatem 
under the superintendence of the rector. Twice a-week the 
rector reqnires from each studcut a written exsry, on some 
lesson previously given in the mudi) echoola, or on some point 
in the ayetem of training. The time of the students, therefore, 
is divided between receiving instruction in the theory and art 
of training, observing the operations of the model schoola, and 
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* in practiaing the syetem in both the covered and uncovered 
‘ schoola under the mastera, rector, &o.” * 

It will afford some idea of the rapid extension of the training 
syetem throughout the world, when we mention that, besides 
the hundreda who are carrying it out in England, Seotland, and 
Ireland, between twenty and thirty have been sent to the 
West India Islands for private schools, and for the Government 
schoo! charities, including a superintendent for the latter, and 
a rector for their Normal training seminary. To British 
America several have gone to be connected with private schools, 
and one aa rector of a seminary. To Australia eighteen, 
under {yovernment patronage. To Ceylon two, aa rectors 
of seminaries, whilst repented applications were received 
from the United States, but none chose to accept of the 
situations offercd. From these facts it will be seen, that the 
labors of the philanthropic Mr. Stow have resulted ia the ela- 
boration and establishment of a system of Education, which is 
slowly sprending its branchea in all directions, and which is 
gradually being established in the remotest corners of the world. 
When we consider the impulse which he has given to Educa- 
tion as an art; when we reflect that atthe period when his 
Normal seminary was established, there was none other in 
Britain, and that they are now spreading far and wide: and 
when we takeinto account the influence which his example hes 
had in making others do likewise,-bearing all this in mind we 
shall then and then only be in a position to estimate correctly 
his value to the country at large, 

These observations will be sufficient to give the reader some 
general idea of what Normal collezes are in Prussia, Holland 
and Scotland. We nt firat endeavored to prove @ priori that such 
institutions are indispensable to the carrying out of any en- 
larged or improved system of Education—the best educated 
countries being precisely those in which the want of these esta- 
blishinents has been most felt, and where most attention has 
been paid to them—a sufficient proo', wa hope, that wherever 
the educator is not trained to hie profession, there must the 
education be but inita infancy. Let usnow direct our atten- 
tion more particularly to India, and endeavor to discover the 

culiar relationship our immediate subject benrs to the country 
in which we live. 

The eystem of education prevalent in England one hundred 
years ago was that which may be emphatically atyled the old 
system, and consisted in the master having before him and 
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questioning each individual of the lass which he taught, so thot 
out of the five hours devoted to the school, each pupil received 
instruction (supposing there were forty of them) cight or tan 
minutes daily atthe utmost. This may be said to be the 
earliest and rudest condition in which the art can exist—thero 
is here no combination, no advantage taken of the influence of 
mind on mind, no methed adopted, no intellectual or mori deve- 
lopment attempterl, nothing but a dull dry system of mono- 
tonous tasks addressed io the memory alone, and neither 
calculated to excite, nor attempting to excite any other power. 
The physical, the intellectual, the moral nature of man are all 
equally neglected, and no ineans taken to improve or develope 
them. This condition of the at of education it was which first 
called Gell and Lanenster into the field, whilat the subsequent 
exertions of Pestalozzi, De Fellenberg and Stow, have all been 
directed to remove some one or other of the prevalent defects. 
Lhe Government of India, in contemplating the cducational wants 
of the immense empire which Providence has put inte its hands, 
has acted apparently on the conviction that the cstablichment of 
central echools and colleges is the surert way of gaining ultimate 
success. Whilst, however, it lus daken pains to train to their pro- 
fessions, ita future soldiers and politicians, whilst it has required 
a previous initiation into their future duties from all who were to 
serve it in any other capacity, those who wereto train ita future 
population—those who were to conduct and guide the education 
of its inhabitants—alone were exempted from any acquaintance 
with the duties they undertook; and what has been the conse- 
quence f— The inefficient, badly-conducted, Government schools 
which wa sce around usa, and which are seattered over the 
length and breadth of Bengal. The men who are at the head of 
these schools, generally speaking, know nothing theoretically 
or practically of what @ good education really is. The local 
committees who are to direct them cannot be expected to enter 
into the detail of the establishments under their contral, nor ia it 
to be supposed that their members should have made a study of 
Education. One or two annual visits from an inspector cannot 
infuse life and energy into the sleeping, half-dead establishments, 
upon which he is obliged to report, however intimately he may 
be acquainted with the subject so as to have it perfectly in his 
power to supply the deficiencies, and correct the evils he finds 
in them. 

In these achoola we usually find 2 sufficient number of masters 
in proportion to that of the pupils to admit of each distinct 
teacher having sbout thirty under his own peculiar care, that is, 
sboct half or one-third of the number usually educated by one 
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man in the village schools of England ; and what is the regult ? 
Instead of finding these pupils educated inthe true gonse of the 
word, we find few of them who attain tocven a very moderate 
knowledge of tho great object of their study—the English 
languige. They may profess some knowledge of mathematics ; 
but thi knowledge, examination will often prove to be a mere 
exercise of the memory, not of the renzon. ‘They aro probably 
acquainted with the beat worka of Milton and Pope and Shake- 
peare, whilst they know nothing of the works of that Being who 
formed them, or of the syatem of nature around them! Ask them 
the gimplest qucations in natural history, in astronomy, in 
arta and munufactures, and what will be the reeult? the plainest 
proofs of their lamentable ignorance. Lcquire thein to narrate 
the processes through whic the cotton went that they wear, Le- 
fore it was made into clothing, ur to explain the reason why a 
corrupt atmo-phere around them will destroy their henlth, and in 
nine cases out of ten, they and theirteachers will smile at your 
exrivus questions, but be utterly unable tu answer them, whilet 
they will fluently discour-c, if you require it, on the history of 
Hector and Achilles, of Uly-sesand Telemachuy ! They know 
why it was that Achillea way eafe in battle, and the precise spot 
in which alone he was vulnerable, whilst they are utterly igno- 
raut of the principle which supports their boat upon the water, 
or of the reason whya course of dieripation will physically tnyure 
them. The mythology of ancient Greece and Rome is an 
object of their peculiar study, but the pure systent of Christiani- 
ty their teachers must hy no means inenleate! ~The laws of an- 
ecient warfare and those peculiar to Greece and Rome they en- 
deavour to become acquainted with, thoscot morality, common to 
all ages and people, they neglect | Such are sume of the incon- 
bistencies of the present educational practice with reference to 
the inferior achools. The edueation given to the pupils in these 
echools is by no means the practical one which it ought to be if ita 
object be to fit them for future utility—it is one which aims at 
intellectual development, neglecting the moral and physical, but 
only a0 far attains its object as to lend their memorica with use- 
leas details of fictitious histories, and a few of the properties and 
relations of forn and magnitude, whilst the greater part of the 
really uscful Lrauches of an intellectual education are omitted. 
But why should they not be introduced ? does some one ask. 
The reasyn is plain—the masters aro unable to do ao. They 
themselves have been eared to study Pope's Homer and other 
literary or ecicntific works instead of nature and man, nor bas 
the knowledge which they have received been sufficient to ex- 
cite in them a desire to know more. 
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The education which the future masters themselves get is 
then csentially bad, Let us now turn to the manner of their ap- 
pointment, and see whether that beauch as iz likely to counteract 
the former evil. The following ore the rules by which the exarm- 
nation of candidates for employment in the educational depart- 
Inent 36 regulated ;—- 


L—-“ A Committee shall be formed for the purpose of exarnimng candi 
dates for employment and promotion in the Education Department. 

2 —The Committees shall ordina dy const of the Secretary to tha Connell 
of Educatton, the Secretaty to the Madrussah, the Inspector of Colleges 
and Schools, the Principals and Head-mastera of the Hindu and Honghly 
Colleges, and the Professors of Literature and Mathematics an those [ of- 
legea ‘The Council of Education may add to the Committee fiom time to 
fime any other fit persons as extraordinary members Three members shall 
form a quorum 

§—the regoler meetinga of the Committee shail be held at the Hindu 
College once every three monthe; viz upon the first Satuida;s in January, 
Apnil, July and October, atlda m 

4 —Energent meetings shal] be hetd at such times, and for such purposes, 
aa the Council of Kducation may direct, due motice of at least one week 
bemg given of every auch meeting 

& —Ilhe principal Lusinean of the committee will be to examume all randi- 
dates for employment in the eilucation department, to aacertaim the quai:h- 
cations and fitness of those m the departient who are otherwise eligible for 
Promotion from one grade to anothe!, und to dispose of such other matters 
of a sumilar nature as the Counc! of Education may direct 

6 —All candidates for employ ment as teachers wn Government Institutions 
ehall be ranked in four classes, according to their acquiretnents and general 
aputade for conducting the important and responsible duty of education 

?—The fourth or lowest class shall comprehend all such as are skilled 
in reading, writing, anthmetic, and the subyects laid down in the junior 
echolurehip standard, and who likewise shew some apbttude im parting 
instraction and explaming all diffcaluer coitertly and m prease and appro. 
priate terme = ‘Lhe class will be considered eligible to situations, of which 
the salary va from 10to 50 rupees a month 

6 —The third shall const of those whe are Atghiy siodied m the branches 
af study required ty be taught by the fourth clase, and who alao exhibit 
Rreat aptitude in teaching, and a wood general knowledge of the duties of 
aachoolmaater. They shall be eligible to situations of which the salary 18 
from §0 to 150 rupees & month 

9—The second class ehall compres those who are well acquaynted with 
the subjects contained sn the senior echolarship standard, whose koowledge 
m exact and of a high order, ani who exhibit a ¢ amity foi jmparting an 
advanced degres of instruction They sali be ehyible to situations, of which 
the valary ww fiom 156 to 260 rupees a month 

10 —None shall composes the first or highest clase but those who ars 
capable of imparting the bighest order of wnatiuction required in the Gov ern- 
ment Schools, or who PORMRA I a eminent degres an acquaintance with 
the principles and practice of an enlightened method of teaching, and em- 
hent acquirementa either in Literature or Science ‘These shall be shgible to 
ibuations of Rs 250 and upwards, to the Headmasterehips of Schools and 
11,—All candidates for employment in the education department who are 
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present or have heen recent holders of Senor or Junior Scholarships, shail 

exempted from the writteu, and aubjected only to the orva proce examina- 

tion of the grades in which the standard of their acholarships entitles them 
berte. 

12 —Senior echolars shall, upon fiat entenug the service, be only entitled 
to serve in the 2nd, and jumor echolais m the ¢th grade. For subsequent 
promotion, they shall be amenable to the general regulations of the commit- 
tee of etamnmation m the cases of those already employed who have not 
been scholarship holders, 

13.—Candidates for situations m Mofuesil Colleges and Schools will be 
expected to possess a competent knowledge of the Vernacular. 

14—Persons now in the department shall be classed according to their 
salaries; except in those cases in which their qualifications may be deemed 
doubtful, when they skall be sulyectad to examination by the committee, 
and classed according te the result 

15.—No waster shall be promoted from a lower to a bigher grade upon 
the occurrence of a vacancy in bis own ct any other Institution until bis 
qualifiations shali have been arcestamed hy the committee, in accordance 
with the standard fixed, If be be found deficient he shall be passed over, 
and the vacancy thiown open to competition, or bestowed Upon a candidate 
of known gualifications, selected ftom the register of the Council. Mere 
pentority and jength of service, when unaccompatied by fitness for a higher 
office, shallianog case be congulered to give a light to pomonen 

16.—Any master who shall be found deficient m zeal and energy in the 
performance of his duties, and whose class may not exbiit « sufficient 
degree of improvement at the annual examinations, shall be subject to exu- 
Thnations by the committee, and the result reported ta the Council or to the 
Government (as the cate may be} for information end ordera, 

17.—Each candidate shall le presented after examination with a certifi- 
cate, specifying the grade m which he hat heen placed by the committee, 
and ahal] be permitted to undergo an evamination at any tutwie period to 
prove jus qualification foi a lngher poestion, 

18,—Lhese rules do ot necessaiily apply to the offices of Pamerpal and 
Professor, who may be selected on acconnt of ther hooan qualifications, ar 
the academe honois they may have abtainmed in Lutveisities of eminence 


and repute ™ 

By these rules it will be seen that those who are to examine 
the candidates for employment aie usualy those who cannot be 
expected to have much practical knowledye of education as an 
art. The Principals, Professors and Head Mastera of Colleges 
form usually the working portion of such committees, and of 
these three clanes, but one is likely to be practically acquainted 
with the subject, to wit the head-masters; for it ia expresaly 
declared that those selected for the offices of Principal and 
Professor are usually so selected “on account of their known 
qualifications, or the academic honors they may have obtained 
in universities of cminence and repute.” Ordinary practice 
confirma the statement, that. as education, theoretical or prac- 
tical, ia not a branch of etudy in universities of eminence and 
repute, it cannot be expected that the Principals or Professors 
engaged in these examinations should have any knowledge 
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whatever of the different systema, or modern improvements in, 
Education. How then cunthey be capable of judging whe- 
ther a man ig fitted for the responsible duty of Jiend-master of 
a village or other school? True, he may have the uecessary 
amount of information hinweelf, hia moral charncter may be 
unexceptionable, and yet he muy be by noineans fitted for the 
task: for the possession of learning or moral excellence, and 
the communication of that learning, or the inculcation of moral 
excellence, are totally distinct and different things, These 
committees may judge of the fitness of the applicants aa far 
as attainments go certainly, but nothing farther, These obser- 
vations are founded in truth, und require na support from 
authority; but as the latter weighs with many when the former 
warns in vain, we shall support our views hy a short extract from 
a practical writer ef eminence on this subject. Speaking of 
“the usual methods adopted to guide the choice of teachers,” 
he says—* Hxanminations are, m our opinion, very objectionable. 
* The qualities to which they have reference are not precisely those 
‘tlach itts most unportant that the master should possess, The 
* degree of proficiency m science which the candidate may have 
* obtained isthe principal point to which enquiry is directed ; 
‘ but thetalent of placing science within the reach of youth, and 
‘ rendering it tuteresting to then, the power af judgment, the moral 
* direction of ideas, and the intellectual capacity are verry imperfectly 
‘ appreciated. Nevritheless ihese powers are what should be in- 
« peratively required in au erlucater ; for, with zeal and natural 
* enpacits, knowledge is readily acquired by study.™ 

There are few things of more importance ta the welfare of a 
country generally, than that the standard appointed for the 
teachers to attain to should be a hich one. Even though it be 
ea far above the usual qualifications of the class that there 
is little likelihood of the majority attaining to it, its operation 
will be most probably beneficial in pointing tonheieht which it 
should be their constant endeavour to climb. This it jis which 
rendera it of puch vast importance in the educated countrica of 
Europe that the medel echool af the Normal colleges, should 
be conducted in the best poeuible manner, that being the echoul 
which all wlio leave the eollese will ultimately endeavor to 
rival in their own institutions, Where shall we find in con- 
nection with the Government eystem any institution fulfil- 
ling this tmoportant purpose? Where is the particular esta- 
blishment winch it is the Lope of the future villah schonlinaster 
one day torivalt There is none auch. He entera upon his 
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duties imnorant what those duties really are; le professes to 
educate the pupils committed to his cliarge, being at the same 
time ignorant us to what eduention conrista of; he endeavors 
to cultivate the pliysical, moval and intellectual powera of Ins 
scholars, when the probability is that he has but a vacue 
idea of what the distinction is Letween man's physical and in- 
tellectunl nature: ie pretends to fit them for the world, and 
make them ureful membera of society, when in truth he has no 
clear conception of what the peculiar qualities are which tend 
to make a man auch; in fine, be commences to educate without 
the most remote ules of the proper manner to practise the art 
of odueation! Under such circumstances as these what can 
weespect? Nothing but the sprenl of prejudices and evil 
habits, nothing Lut the inculeation of friseloua observaneca, 
and a total nealect of every thing bkely to clevate man's 
nature. If we were to walt for the regencration of India till it 
etl! be accompliched by auch means as these, we should wait Jone 
indeed. Where the education of the future schoolmaster ia so 
defective, where the examples before him are ao bad, where the 
eystem ol future appomtment ts such an erroneoue one, and the 
practice around Inm so deteriorating in its influence, what can 
we expect fram the zillah sehools of Bencal but a failure in 
promuting the true interests of civilization ? 

Few people in the world commence life with a larger stock 
of prejudices than the Hindus, and although these are no 
where very easily cradicated, it ia peculiarly difficult te do sa 
here. Measures adopted for this purpoae, addressed to the 
adult population, are not very likely to be successful: fur the 
impressions of 4 life-time are not to be effaced by the lectures or 
reasoning of afew hours, Tlie consequences of these prejudices 
are Jamentably evident around us—the most cursory consider- 
ation of the state of the people will be sufficient to convines 
us that a great pat of the vices of the community, and a very 
large proportion of thetr degrading practices, are ta be attri- 
buied to there prejudices. Now if an appeal to the adult 
population is not Itkely to be suecessful for their eradication, 
what ia? Evidently the proper traimimg of the youth, who, 
when they come te fill the positions formerly occupied by their 
forefathers, may then be expected to cast these prejudices 
aside, and take a higher position in the scale of humanity. If 
it be important anywhere therefore that ednueation shonld be 
efficiently conducted, it 1a peculiarly eo in India. We have 
shewn above that not only are the elementary educators unfitted 
by ignoranec from properly prosecutiug their duties, but that all 
the influences to which they are subjected are opposed to their 
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becoming so, With the smattering of knowledge which the 
intended schoolmastera acquire when prosecuting their own 
education, they are obliged to encounter the state of society 
which they find amongat their new friends in the village or 
district which is to be the scene of their labours. If they had been 
properly qualified previously, we might have anticipated the best 
results from this connexion. They would then ect themselves 
steadily to reaist the evil influences at work around them, they 
would make the superior excellence of their own cultivation 
apparent by the contrast their lives presented when compared 
with those of their fellow-villagers; they would take an honest 
and an honorable pride in being in every respect snperior, and 
in the exhibition of that snperiority: such an influence as this 
spread abroad could not be but beneficial, whilst under exiating 
eircumatances such conduet on the part of the educators ia almost 
an nopossibility. ‘The remedy for this is plain—give the future 
village schoolmasters a good, a solid education first, and then 
fit them for their dutica in a Normal College. 

But whilat it is thus apparent from the existing state of things, 
and from the condition of the population generally, that such o 
course of preparation is indispensable for the future efficient 
performance of their dutiea by the teachers of the elementary 
echools of India, we shall be led to the same concluston If we 
consider what the individual character of the [lindu is. That 
the natives of Europe, generally speaking, ave & more energetic 
race is now universally allowed. Indeed we could not well 
decide otherwise when the respective situations of each are 
taken into our view. The most energetic of all Europenns in- 
variably find that the Influenee of the climate, even during a 
residence of a fey years, is enervating ina high degree; and 
if thia be true of a shorter pertod, it, of necessity, follows that 
it will be still more certainly ao of a longer: we cannot, then, 
wonder that « life-time spent here should cause a diminution 
of the energy and animal epirita of the individual eo placed 
Proportional to his temperament and situation, Setting aside all 
orivioal difference between the two races, therefore, the indivi- 
dual Hindu ia decidedly placed ina more unfavorable position 
than the individual European, nor would it be fnir to look fur 
the same porseverance, decision, and energy of character in the 
forme: which we should expect in the latter—numerous cases 
of the reverse ot this doyma might be cited, and will probably 
suggest themselves to the reader, but we apeak now of the 
tule, not of the exceptions. Indeed we doubt if these cases are 
exceptions; for it 1s not with the herd of ordinary people that 
we should compare such men aa Rammohun Roy, but with men 
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of their own stamp and of equal abilities. The TIindu then, 
we are entitled to conclude, if our reasoning be valid, will enter 
upon the performance of his dutics with equal abilities perhaps, 
but with inferior energy and perseverance, to the majority of 
Europeans. Wnhder the old system of education, which 
lnitherta so much prevailed in Gengal, the teaching of the 
rudiments of learning is a disgusting, monotonous, uninteresting 
and painful task, With aclimate which opposes peracvering 
exertion, and makes even gentle exercise disagreeable in the 
heat of tlhe day, we sct aman who has been exposed to its 
enervating influence all hia life over a achool, and require him 
to teach that achoul by a system barely endurable in Europe, 
by o system the worst possible abatractedly conaidered, and 
of course the least calculated toa-sist his enervated powers or 
lead him on to perseverance] So much fur the existing state 
of things, and the acceasity of Normal colleges, if the education 
of the country is ever to be put upon a proper footing. 

The question may now be asked, would all these evils be 
remedied by the proper training of the future educators? We 
anawer, no, Some of these evils arc inherent in the nature 
of things as established here; ali that we contend for is that by 
training the schoolmasters, you do all that can be dune to 
remedy the evils mseparable from their lite and habits, whilst 
by giving them a knowledee of the system of education best 
adapted to the country, you give them ail the advantages they 
can have, in order to perform their duties efficiently. In the 
first place the habits of attention, of peracverance, of determina- 
tion, usually acquired by a courec of Normal training are not 
likely to be allowed to depart from them the moment they 
leave the walls of their collere and enter upon their duties, 
They see there that it is sot by sleepiness, by a regard to ease 
and comfort, or by short irregular fits of exertion that the 
Model School ia kept in that efficient condition in which i 
ought to be kept. On the contrary they witness daily the 
continued and regularly sustained exertion, the constant atten- 
tion necessary to form and sustain a well-conducted school in 
efficiency, and however indispozed at first, they can acarcely 
avoid acquiring habits eimilar to those they daily see in opera- 
tion around them. In thia manner would a couree of Normal 
training tend to correct us much as possible the faults of in- 
dividual or national character—we apeak not of its religious 
effecta as these would be carefully shunaed in any Government 
Institution of the nature we advocate. 

Secondly, the duties of those trained aa we assume, are far 
more interesting, and are performed with much greater alacrity, 
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in consequence of that training. By the attention which they 
have bestowed upon Education as a science they work as it were 
with their eyes opened, not blindfold or in ignorance—they 
work upon established principles not upon chance—they uader- 
stand the reason of what they de, as well as ita ofjer?. To the 
man thus enlightened every individual pupil becomes an object 
of study ; he takes an interest in perceiving the differences of 
character, the peculiarities and prejudices which characterize 
each, and he verifies the truths taught him, or adds to them, 
daily, by the results of hig own inductions. 

Thirdly, by the atudy of the art of Education he obtains a 
knowledae of the best methods of communicating his own 
knowledee to his pupils, Ue acts upon established rulea: his 
leasons are more interesting to himself and to the recipients and 
the consequence naturally is that the Jatterretain more of them— 
half an hour's tuition by a trained teacher we have little hesita- 
tion in affirming to be more anlutary in iis effects than two hour's 
instruction as given by one ignorant of his profession. The 
teacher remembers the Model School with which his Normal 
studics made him acquainted, and his emulation is roused to 
make his own equal to it: fhe? emulation is communicated to 
the pupils, and they zealously second the exertions of their 
teacher. Under such circumstances, in fact, the conduct of a 
school ia 2 harmonious system of discipline such as awakena 
the highest powers of both pupil and master, whilst it tends 
to develop the best fechngs of both. 

Impeilled probably by the impression abroad in Europe that 
Normal Institutions are absolutely indispensable to the welfare 
of the country, we find in the last Report on Public Instruction 
in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, a scheme 
proposed by the Council of Education tothe Government for 
the cstablishment of a Normal Institution in Calenttsa. This 
we considera satisfactory evidence that the Council is anxious 
todo what it can for the improvement of the education of 
India.* The following is the scheme to which we refer :— 


4. Another matter of considerable consequence, and which has long 

Tt deemed essentia’ to the future successful ex- 

Normal School. tansien of education in Jodia, bas been the establish- 
ment of a normal school for teachere. 


*fhoce this was wrilten the Normal Jeshtuteon has artiatl) bern opened. In this 
article, our remarks have been purposely foaded to Gomroaiad operthona = ft 14, however, 
beat ter to add that, THAN SPate fu, aang with an pmypraved syslem of teachuig, the con- 
dyetora of the Free Chua} Institution wntredured lectures ated readings i the Prncipies 
ef Normal tution inte their educational ronme—rombiming, at the same time, the theory 
with the prachce, by employing the eniot students as monitors in teaching and tralong 
the yamor clagscs, 
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To accomplish tha great and desirable object, the necessity and 1m- 

. portance of which have frequently been dwelt upon 

pm ae page 7 of in our former reports,* the eubjomed plan wae 

De. Ll, page I’, of Report SUbmutted to Government in October lant, with e 

for 1843 44 letter of which the following extract will shew the 
nature anil purport — 


“" By selecting the school society’s achool, numerous advantages will 
be gained 10 rendering it a model institunon = It 16 1 unmediately under 
the control of the Counml, can at all times be carefully watched and 
vieited , possesses a large body of intelligent pupils in various stages of 
advancement, paye the grester pat of ite own etpenses, and from 
116 clone. proximity to the Hinda College, renders the library and apparatus 
of thaé institution available for the normal sche) ira 

# The draft of the plan proposed was originally, prepared in thie office, 
and circulated for report to all persons jractically engaged in the business 
of education, from the aggregate of whose apmions and reporta the present 
acherne was compiled 

“ The existing establishment of masters employed in the echoul could 
be gradually transferred to other situations as the normal school cama 
sato full operation, and their places supplied by the normal achool 
pupils 

The detailed plan of instruction has not been specified, lest it should 
Mjutiously fetier the operations of the school when established, and aa it 1s 
agrett as well ab an entiely new experiment in this presidency, it 
deemed better to aliow the plin to develupe iteelf, than to run any mak of 
INjVrihe Ol MUsdirecung tte operitions ” 


Piv.—The necessity for entablsbing 4 normal school 19 tao great and unirersall 
acknt tiedoicd andhwbeent o frequently urged by the Council im their publuyyhe 
rep rls te ned any furthe: dcetuled dem nstriticn. 

The ¢byct of such ao institution in Tudia differs considerably from 15 uses in 
Kuope, wbere the immedivt teal culture of the mastcrs of normal pupie ling 
Within the Wille ot the achiol, constitutes the principal portion of bis traning , 
Sheriw mn thas eountys 146 desago must ef necessity) fram iacal considerations be 
conte] ta quality wig mdividuals to tewch Foiglish beteriture und sciences, combined 
with an bi princy Irs of moorahty a5 can be wide tly inculcated by euch means upon 
the netuisof Indi, throu.h the turdiuin of ther own and o foreign tongue, by the 
BhOELe st and most efimient methods Toeficet thi, the fullpsing proposals are 
submittcd — 

) oo jhe clveges of the sohool society's achool shal? be made asalable for the 
purpose af enabling, the norma] echolars to become practically acquainted not onl 
with the arlaf teaching, butthe geueru coniral and manizemenut ot pupils bo 
ae respecte discipline and in tructen, 60 as to render the institution selected am 
perfect vmcdel sche ol a5 possible. 

2 Eh clas of persons secking employment in the edurotien department shall 
consist of twenty studunes ff om different parts of India, upen o monthly stipend of 
Hs J2¢cuh, arth am unlimited nuiober of Irce students 

3 9 dhe former most be bitween 16 and 24 yeas of are, hava no physiral defects 
disqualifying them ict the wetase duties of their profession must produce satiefa- 
tory testime uiils wito conduct charictct and qualvicauous, and mast enter mto an 
Bercemont tp site 2m the euucat) o department, for at least three yeare, at 
wlatese: atinao they mip be 1) pomtid to under the Bengal Preadency, after 
ubtatming thea cartaheates of qualiie cpa 

4 Lhe luter must conitim to the bime regulations aa regards ege, character, 
and quilificiuos but wii be Wlowcd to dispose of themsehes +t their optiun alter 
compl ting the preseniad course tt thei stud}, either ta enter the Education ser- 
sive of the Govciwment or establish piiite schouls on thin own ancount, eto 
ate —DIhe wereaing demsanda for and catenuon of, educationt establishments, 
both Government and poivite in addition to the institutions alieady 1a existence, 
will rapid) ibsorb the cleves of the normal school, and provide them with honcur= 
able and lucrative employment 
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4 Teachers at present employed in the Gevernment schools and colleges, who 
may be considered worthy of such an mdulgence hy conduct and character, upon 
special applicttion, shall be permitted to study an the normal sehool for si or 
twelse months when half their salorica, provided arrangements cin be made for 
carrying on thew duties withont additional expence, or Lope ime the efhiicney of 
the imatitntions to Which they tre attachcd 

6 Allecandidvtes prior to agmiaion aball be examined, if in Caleuttr, by ‘the 
Committee of Examiners for coployment and promotion in the edition d+ patt- 
ment, endif mihe Mafossd by the Government Lnepectot of schouls ad colleges, 
with the asvistance of the Local Committees, in the following aulye cts 

Arithmetic, a9 fer aa jt ia contaimed nm De Morgin’s Wark, Fuclid, Ist, Zod 3rd, 
4th, 6th, and Lith booke, Alzebr: (Hind’4 o: Peaeork's}, Addisan’» Works, the 
histones of Greece, Rome, India, and England, Milton and Shikesprre (Richard. 
non'a Sclecheos) Vernacular Grammar, Tran-lations , and Gengraphy. 

7. The Exammetion of condidatea for admission, and that of those who ire 
leasing the <chool, shall trke place susmultaneousls at the cnd of every sm tronthe, 
ne pupil bemg pormutted ta remain im the school for alonger pertod that tae 
years, Under any mrcumstances 

8 After the establishment and efficient operation of the norm school, employ- 
ment in the eduraien service for native misters, will he grien only to thas sho 
ehall page this eximmation, when they will be clused ac ording tn nicrit, a> Speci- 
fied in the caisting rulea, ind pan the ocewrenec of a yucancy the person at the 
head of the list shall first have the opinion of filling tt 

% ‘Fhe studies of the school to be those naw porsned in the Government 
Colleges wish the witroduction, as faras pracheable of the Cambridge writing gut 
ay5tem. 

10° The adsanerd normal pupils ‘a lecture acc isonilly rn the presence of the 
auperintendent upon such sulyeciain literature, bettors, oT seience , ae be may deem 
ht, the Wo. of the Ircture being sabemittcd for the inspection of the euperintendint 
pnortadehicns Alkother detuls of the plin of mstruchon to be org mircd bF 
the ane rintendent, and submatted di tha Countil of Bducation fi mfurmanen and 

Ta 

11) The estab ishment shall eansist of a supermtendcat upon = adliry of Con 
Arpeces 600 per mensetn, 2n aseistant ditto upon Rupics 300, and a Pundit upon 
Rupees 30 per menstm 

escrranis, etc. of the Shon! Society's school ta be midi avaiable for the 
model schaal] sitheut any additions) expence to Govern nt 

12) The isbrary and ipptratus of uic Hindu College shall be avaiable for the 
use of the normal School. 


“ The object of such an institution in India,” says this report, 
“ differs considerably from ita uses in Europe, where the im- 
* mediate moral culture of the masters or normal pupils living 
‘ within the walle of the school, constitutes the principal portion 
* of hus training ; whereas jn this country its design must of 
necessity, from local considerations, be confined to qualifying 
individuals to teach English Litevature and Science combined 
with such principles of morality as can be indirectly inculeated 
by such means upon the natives of Indin, through the medium 
of their own and a foreign tongue, by the shortest and most 
efficient methods.” That the object of such an institution any- 
where differa from its uses there or any where clse, we conceive 
to be an indisputable fact of univereal application, but here it 
appears we are to consider the sdjert wid used H8 SYROUFMONS 
terms, and taking thom as such we must confess our inability to 
discover how, either the object or the use of kuch an institution 
differa in India from the same relationships in Europe. The 
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object in doth cases will undoubtedly be to fit the future teacher 
for his destination, to make him an efficient teacher, to give him 
a theoretical knowledge of the science which he is to profess, 
and a practical knowledge of the art which he is to practice ; 
the use being the communication of efficiency to education, the 
batter training of the population, the clevation of the country 
morally, socially and politically. The moral culture of the 
future mastera within the walls of the institution 14 an import- 
ant object in the Prussian system, is it then of little impor- 
tance in Jnodia, whether the education of the masses of the 
population be moral or immoral? is it of little importance 
whether they train up their pupils to habits of vice or virtue 
by their own example ? is it of no consequence whether India 
be ascene of low and debssing dissipation, or the abode af 
morality, temperance, and virtue? This is really the point 
at iseue—this the test as to whether the moral culture of the 
future schoolmastera ia to be neclected or not. 

But again why should the design. in this country, be of neces- 
bity, from local considerations, “ confined to qualifying individu- 
als to teach Einglish Literature and Science.” Is there any 
impossibility nm having them trained in the institution itself to 
habits of propriety, order and morality? Nay, is nat the very 
allowing of them to mingle, subsequently to their daily depar- 
ture from the institution, with their former probably depraved 
companions, likely to implant more firmly in their minds their 
previous prejudices, and to eradicate the effects of those lessons 
which they have just received ? Differences of coste and other 
prejudices inuy probably, m the firet instance, cause a somewhat 
different arrangement of the atudents from what would be prac- 
tised or would be necessary in an European institution, but 
further than this, we cannot discover any difficulty in the enae. 

The students inthe plan before us are divided into twa 
classes, the first a paid body entering for the firat time upon an 
educational career, the second a class of free students who will 
be at liberty to dispose of themselves at their option on com- 
pleting their course of Normal inetruction. The only thing we 

ave to object to in the regulations proposed concerning this 
accond class is that stated in the fourth parsgraph of the plan 
above quoted, which allows of those only from 16 to 24 years of 
age to enter as students, There may be many, we imagine, who 
at a Jater age shall have exhibited themselves as fit to enter 
ypon educational dutica, and who would prosecute their studies 
here with zeal and success if permitted. This is a point how- 
ever eaaily altered, and wo have little doubt that in such casex 
an infringement of the rule would not be objected to. 
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The ninth paragraph ia somewhat curious in its way— The 
studies of the achool to be those now pursued in the Government 
colleges, with the introduction as far aa practicable, of the 
Cambridge writing-out system.” 

If there ia te be no other addition to the course of the Go- 
vernment Collegea, the education will be far from being such as 
will fit the students for thetr future duties ; and again how can 
the “ Cambridze writing-out system” be introduced into the 
studies of the school? It may beintroduced into the examinations 
certainly, but these are very different from the studies, 

The latter clause of the eleventh, and the whole of the 
twelfth paragrapha plainly prove that it is not the intention of 
the Council to carry out the institution with all that compre- 
hensivences and attention to its individual wants which its 
importance demants. If it is to be a separate establishment 
from the Hindu College, surely its importance is sufficient to 
demand for it every requisite, distinct from what may be found 
in that institution. Ifitbe necessary tohave a Normal Institu- 
tion at all, why not place it on the best possible foundation at 
once, in order to Insure its due cfliciency ? This is a point on 
which we would earnestly insist, as being one standing at the 
very foundation of the question, and being of the greatest im- 
portance. Half measures invariably disappoint usin their results. 
The good they do is limited, for the scheme has every chance 
acainetit, and only half those which might be ia its favor; besides 
this, half measures are more expensive in the end, however 
cheap in the beginning—and one addition atter another is found 
to be neecssary as experience enlightens us, the end most 

nerally being that we find stopping short of the complete eata- 
blishnent to be equally disadvantageous and impolitic, Jf a Nor- 
mal institution is to be established, prudence and economy 
equally advise that it should be placed upon the best possible 
foundation at first, and such we trust will be the case. 

In conclusion, we shall only express our firm conviction that 
until the teachers of the elementary echools of India are properly 
qualified for their duties previously to entering upon them, until 
one uniform system is introduced, such ag may contribute to the 
intellectual, physical and moral development of the people, until 
the future teachers arc fraiaed instead of being tawght, and until 
they learn to train othere instead of teaching them, the entire 
education of the country will be incomplete and unsatisfactory 
—-incomplete in itself as a aystem of national instruction, and 
unsatisfactory in its results as the renovator of India. 
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Ant. IL—Report on the embankments of the Rivers of Bengal. 
By order of the Deputy Governor of Bengal, dated 14th 
August, 1846. Catleutta, W. Ridsdale, Bengal Military Or- 
phan Press, 1846, 


THE general qucetion of embanking rivers is one of vast 
extent, and though of great magnitude, yet of such delicacy, 
that even any particular case requires much invertigation to 
eanble an engineer who has had long experience, in addition 
to the adequate talents, to decide upon the best mode, and to 
estimate the cost and resulty, of conducting such an operation. 
It is not proposed, therefore, in this paper to attempt to shew 
all the bearings of the question in respect to the Rivers of 
Bengal, but the report, lately printed hy the Commitice 
appointed by Government to enquire into the matter, seema to 
call ureently for remarks froin any one who may be at all con- 
versant with such sulyects. 

The questions offered for the consideration of the Commit- 
tee by Government were, we find, dated the ith August 
1846, and the report of the Committee to Government ia 
dated the 15th September following; the Committee therefore 
accomplished their work in one month, and came fo a full 
decision in that time, recommending to Government, without 
qualification, the destruction of 3,000 miles of Hiver Bunds, 
and the entire abandonment of the whole syatem which had 
been in operation for a long series of yeara. At the first 
view of the case, therefore, one would naturally conclude that 
the Members of the Conmnittee were either thoroughly acquaint 
ed with the whole catent af country protected by the enbankments, 
and ale men of great taleats and experience in such questions, ao 
that having all the statistics af the tract before them, and the 
whole subject at their finger’s enda, they could decide the ques- 
tion at once with confidence and safety; or that they were in 
every way uncqual to such an investigation, and almost alto- 
gether void of the smallest perception of its difficulties, or 
of the vastnesa of the consequences of their decision. It 
scoms impossible that any body ean consider this case, and 
see such a queation disposed of in a month,-—-a question involy- 
ing, not only the property, but the lives of a dense popula- 
tion occupying many thousand square miles of country,—with- 
out concluding that one of these two suppositions must be cor- 
rect. Let usexamine the report with a view to decide. 

The report begins by disposing of the whole question of 
confining the waters of rivera on general principles, proving 
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most eatiafactorily in half a dozen paragraphs, that not the 
rivers of Bengal only, but that all rivera should be left uncon- 
fined. We are not going to follow the example of the Com- 
mittee by attempting to settle such a question within the 
limita of this paper; but we may remark, that the conclusion 
is reached by a very simple and indeed not uncommon process ; 
viz, looking at one side only. Certain disadvantages are 
mentioned as arising out of the system of confining rivers, 
and an instance ja quoted in the rivera‘of Italy; but on the 
other side of the question not one glance is bestowed; not the 
sinallest atom of credit 13 conceded to a system in which 
so much money has been expended, and under witich the coun- 
try has flourished ; and not even the most trivial advantage ia 
allowed to have been derived from it. Nothing is shewn but 
a dead weight of disastera, without the slightest counterpoise 
in the shape of benefit, A man 13 at a considerable cx- 
pense in building and repairing his house, and after all 
there ia a possibility of ita falling upen Ins head; but against the 
disadvantare of this danger he seta the advantage of having 
shelter from the sun and rain, and people seem generally to 
have come to the conclusion that upen the whole it 3s better 
to have a houre to ve in. The conclusion scems to be about 
equally general in civilized countrica, that it is better not to let 
rivera wander about through the length and breadth of the 
land, as they think proper. The worldinay have been mirtaken 
in this point, but such a questwn at least requires a thorough 
estimate of the actual ameuat both of advantages and disad- 
vantages, before 1 system which has universally commended 
itvelf to the inhabitants of civilized countries is abandoned. 

Further, as to the profcasional opinions, &., passed in this 
portion of the report, every position, taken up and established 
Bo summarily, id open to attack; butit is not, as before atated, 
intended to attempt to go into the professional details of the 
question. 

The Report next proceeds to speak of the origin of these 
Gunds, It states, that people instinctively built Bunda to 
keep the water from their lands, and so far, no doubt, it 1s right. 
Just in the same way men instinctively build roofa over their 
heads to protect them from the rain; the distinction between 
those who are acquainted with physical ecience and those who 
are not, seema unnecessary. It traces it to the fears and 
cupidity of individuals, or, in other words to their anzicty 
to aave their lives and propertica, If all that is done in the 
world from such motives were to be destroyed, there would 
be but little left. 
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The paragraphs 12 to 17 are very important; they speak 
of the tnalrconstruction of the Bund, of “their vicious 
locality, and total deficiency of level correaponding with that of 
the country they onght to protect ;” of “ their being eo law that 
the floods ge over them on the first unusual rise;” of “ large 
portions of the river being without embankments,” &. They 
thus shew that the question ia not simply, whether Bunds are upon 
the whole advantagcous in this tract, but whether the disad- 
vantages said to arise from them are not wholly or principally 
owing to their having been constructed without any uniform 
plan, and by persons without professional knowledge or sufh- 
cient means, There are many disadvantages connected with 
the present state of the Native Town of Calcutta, which a 
town, laid out upon an original and scientific plan, and built 
by regular architects, and of proper materials, would not have 
had. In the latter case, nine-tenths of the fires, cholera, &c. 
from which it at present anffera, would be avoided. But even 
with all the inconveniences arieing from the denscness of the 
population, the materials of the houses, and the impurity of the 
streets, It is not considercd adviaable to burn it down, and let 
the people return to 4 state of nature. 

The sccond section of the report professes to consider the 
effecta of the embankments on the country; but, as before 
stated, in this part of the investigation, there seems to be an 
unintentional! omission ; viz; of all the advantages that have 
arisen from the Bunda. Statements are referred to which 
shew that the Bunda have altogether cost 115 rupees a mile 
per annum, including the remiasion to Zemindara on the lands 
injured by floods ; but statements of tha property and revenue 
saved by all the Bunds, that did nof give way, and of the im- 
provement in property, population and revenue, arising from 
the protection aflurded by the Kunds, miserable and imperfect 
as they are, are not given. Perhaps it may be eaid, that 
the advantages are ao extensive and diversified that it was 
impossible to shew them in a simple tabulor statement, 
or even to calculate them at all with any approach to cor- 
rectncsa,—and thia may probably be the case; but it would 
still havo been satisfactory to have shewn, that, at all events, 
the advantarea were ten times the amount of the disad- 
vantages. This might perhaps have been done without 
much difficulty; in euch o case, for instance, as that while 
the Government expenditure had been 34 lakha a year, the 
revenue was at least 35 lukhe more than it would have been, had 
the country been alwaye left at the mercy of the river 
innodations. 


T T 
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Tn this section cleo, the rate of the riage of the beds of several 
rivers during a period of seven or eight yeara is shewn, termi- 
nating in 1827 ; but what conclusions can be drawn from this wa 
are left to guess; for lst, What the rige mold hive becn, had 
the Bunds rot cxisted, is not shewn, nor do the Commitice 
attciupt to rorm a judsineat on thit most essential point. 
Zod, [tis not stated what the rise haa been during thelast tweu- 
ty years. Sri. The committee defeve that the ruers have not 
conte te rive at that rate. and therefore that the ijnereaze 
of sand is rather epperent then real; this ia a question however 
that should be deeded rather upon realities than appe wanes. 
Aro there re better data than euch as these procuiable? Is 
there nothiag known abont the peorrcs. of the deposite in ihe 
beds of the rivers during the kst twenty years? 

Ts the fourth section the report profes-es to shew the effects 
of leaving rivers without Bands No precise statements are 
given; only some eeneral aerertions are minde, auch as, that in 
a certain year of inundations some li-tricts with buowle rivers 
suffered more thin others. whoae rivers were not bunded. 
but. as no avtnal and tangible statement of the property in 
ench cave destroyed Is given, no inferenee can be drawn 
fron puch assortion, The question is not, whether un- 
der certiin peculiar circumstances, the one had the advantace 
over the other, but whether upon the wh: le, aud in a series of 
years, the resulis are fur or against 2 certain sysien. Ins 
hurricane a obeegar who has uo rthelter to fve ander 
may cacape, While a rieh man ia killed by the Pilling of his 
house: but this durs not decide the question against the build- 
ing of houses. Nobody can come to any sound eonchvion 
from auch general a-vertinna a9 these: nothing but complete 
statistien! returns of the revenue, population, &c. of the 
different d'striets for n series of yenrs, accompanied hy a close 
aml evlizhtened inve-tication of the variou» causes which have 
nffected them, made by competent persons, can enable any one 
to come too satisfactory deciaicn on the question. 

The fifth Section ape: ks of the fetiliziny effeets of the floud 
waters, af which there can be no doubt: but cannot this ho 
secured without leaving the floods uncontrolled? The idea 
mentioned, that the water Jet in upon the kinds by eluices 
hes benefited them. sceira to Le a tolerally correct une. TE 
the water that overfiov:, where there are no Bunda, fertilizea, 
itis evident enoah that tie aame water woukd not he spoilt 
by passing through + elnieo: only there is this vast difference 
between the two cases, that if to water is admitted by sluices, 
just eo much os will be bencficial muy be Iet into the fichis, 
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and the rest exeluded:—whcreaa without Bunds and sluices, 
whether the crop ig tu be improved or drowned is left to the 
floods’ willand pleasure, the owner of the field being helpless, 

It is stated that the lands between the Dunds and the rivers 
are highly valuable, and that the zemindars would gladly have 
the Dunds removed a mile from the river: but, Ist, This is 
beeanse the zemindars are not encineers, and do net know that 
the removal of the Bunds would not have the effect they sup- 
pose. In rivers without Bunds,the kind of rich aoil which is 
tound immediatcly on the ede of the rivers does nut extend 
to an indefinite distance from them, but is cunfined to a 
vory narrow space. In the delta of the Gutavery there is 
jest the snine difference between the land on the bank of the 
river, and that a mile off. where the river has never been em- 
banked, as there is in other delins where it hax 2dly, Is 
there no mediun between Jetting the river flood range where 
it will, and allowing none of it to flow over the Innd? Must 
atin have a house either without walla or without dovra? 
Who would dream of building Bunds without sluices to admit 
as much water ag was desirable, W he understood how, and 
had the means? 3div, If the Bunds are placed far from the 
edees of the rivers, they must be made with greatly increased 
settiuns, as the ground fulla ag you retire inland; and more- 
over ju thet cave the land near them on the river side will be 
so submerged as to drown any crops even in moderate floods 

The eoneluding remarks of this section require aome notice. 
It is suid that the transport of the sand necessarily depends 
upon the velocity and yolume of the currents, and that whatever 
eoutributes to the latter, tends to inercase the former, Com- 
pare this with the 28th paragraph, where the Committec state, 
that, in their opimion, the rising of the beds of the rivers is 
owing to the bunding syste; by the Bunda the depth, and 
consequently the velocity and volume of the currents, would be 
increastil in the channels of the rivers, aud therefore the depo- 
wits in their bed should be more rapidly carried off What 
would have become of the additionnl depusits leit in the beds 
of the rivera during a series of years, na mentioned in the 
third zection, if the volume and velocity of the currents in 
the channel had been diminished by the water sprending over 
the country, for the beds of the rivera are formed of aand, and 
the Committes (Para. 35) say that it may be taken as 
proved that the send would be carried over the country ? 

The sixth section speaks of some particular Dunds, apparent- 
ly the only ones the Committee visited. In remarking on 
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of the Damida they prove so moch, that the whole argument 
nullifies itself. It makes out that tle Bunda are not wanted 
to keep out saltwater, and that they arc not wanted to keep out 
fresh water; eo that the inhabitanta have put themsctves to 
the expense of constructing embankments for which there was 
neither real nor apparent necessity. This is incredible! As a 
proof that they are not wanted in the freshes, it is etated, that 
the ryota cut them to let the water in;—had one of the mem- 
bera of the Committee, either through ignorance, or want of 
fonds, built walls to his house without doors, he would probably 
Tather break a hole through them, than not have the means of 
getting in or ont. Were the poor people furnished with 
sluices to their Bunda, they would not be at the risk and 
trouble of cutting more; but of course, any thing is better than 
losing the fertilizing effecta of the water altogether. 

In the 37th and 38th paragraphs, mention is made of a parti- 
cular breach, and the conclusion arrived at, is, that nothing can 
resist the natural tendencies of the rivers to find the casiest chan- 
nele, ‘There certainly are floods at times in all countries, the 
height of which is so great that the oost of providing against 
them would be more than the property at stake is worth ; but 
certainly no greater mistake could posarbly be made than to sup- 
pose that rivers in Deltas cannot be generally retained in their 
channels, and that too, at comparatively a moat trifling cost. 
In the Delta of the Cauvery in the Madras presidency, there 
has been no material change of the course of any river fora 
long seriea of yeara, excepting where it was diverted purposel 
by the engineer; though it is of course necessary to watch 
them continually, and frequently to apply remedies, where 
they show a tendency to wander from their proper course, 

he 39th and 40th paragraphs further shew the miserable 
state of the Bunde, and the gross neglect of this most important 
sulject hitherto. 

After examining the Report thus far, could it be believed 
that the next paragraph should contain the desperate recom- 
mendation that the whole aystem of Bunds yhould be abun- 
doned, and this by a Committee deeply impressed with the 
reaponaibility of their duties? Surely a more recklesa conclu- 
ion was hever arrived at on such grounds. 

_ After a month's investigation, without one single enquiry 
into the former and present state of those districts, aa respects 
their population, revenue, the amount of property in them 
now and formerly,—without any one atatement that could shew 
whether, upon the whole, the districts had improved or not 
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under the system,—without one return from which a judgment 
can be formed of the effect of abandoning a system under which, 
and dependent upon which, the whole present state of things in 
these districts haa been furmed,—the Gommittee simply recor- 
mend the reveraal of it. 

Tt does not require a professional man to see that before 
deciding a qucation of thig vast extent, upon which depend the 
lives and property of millions, and revenue to the amount of 
crores, the following points should have been decided : 

let. What wos the state of these districts in respect of 
population, property and revenue, as far back a8 can be traced, 
compared with the same at the present timo? 

2nd. How far is the difference between these two attributa- 
Lie to the Bunding eystem 

Srd. Have the districts upon the whole therefore improved 
or not under thia system, and tu what extent compared with 
the expenditure ? 

4th. IJow far are the disadvantages of any kind arising 
from the Bunds to be attributed to the confessedly imperfect 
way in which they have been constructed, without unity of 
design, sufficient means, or profeasional knowledge? 

Sth. What would have been the probable present state of 
the districte had no attempts ever been made to reatrain the 

cody 

6th. What would have been their present state, had the 
Bunds been constructed as parts of one grand scheme, planned 
and carricd out by compatent profeszional encinecra, with 
adequate means at their disposal ? 

7th, What would be the probable cost and effect of substi- 
tuting a well planned and syatematic series of Bunds, provided 
with Siuices and all other necessary appendages, for the pre- 
sent miserable and disgraceful pateliwork ? 

Surely any intellirent person, whatever his profession may be, 
can see that to decide upon such a question as this, without these 
points at least being satisfactorily settled, would be desperate 
trifling with the very lives of the population. The Committee 
only reccommend a return to a state of nature. In a state of 
nature the Island of Van Diemen’s Land supported miserably 
6(0 inhabitanta; when improved by a civilized population it 
will support probably three millions. A return ton state of 
nature not only implies a return to the state in which a district 
was formerly, but also the destruction of the population that has 
sprong up under an artificial state of things. 

To assist us in judging what would be the result of such an 
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investigation of thie rubject in regard to the Bongal Rivers, we 
may take ag nearly a similar case aa we can find, for which we 
dave some data, 

The Deltaa of the Cauvery and Godavery in the Madras pre- 
sidency will both bo of use in this way, 

That of the Cauvery firet came under the management of our 
Government about the year 1800, There were somo 1 utial 
Bands to the Rivers at that time, and they were taker care 
of by our Government from the firet: but in 1818-19 severe 
fooda ceeurred, which did such extensive mischief, that the 
subject was pres-cdl more closely upon the Government, and 
happily, instead of returning to a state of uature, A wore in- 
tellizent and vigorona syst: of management than the previeus 
one was adopted: by degrees the Bunds were raised, and 
ttrenethened, and provided with the neceseary eluices and other 
masonry works, till they were placed in a tolerably efficient 
state, so that for the last’ twelve or fifteen yeara no serious 
breach his taken place, and under the -helter of these embiank- 
ments the people have felt that security which has encouraged 
thein to carry out the improvements of their estates to a very 
considerable extent. 

Nething can possibly be more sati-fictory than the whole 
recalt of this tystem of management, the very foundation of 
all being the Embankment of the Rivers, without which it was 
imposlile that any man conld feel secure of reaping the fruits 
of his dabour and eapenditure. It will be seen by the statistical 
roturn, which accompanies 1hig article, that, including all the ini- 
provements in the cmbankments, irrigation and communication, 
the aum of Rs, 39 lukhs has been expended in forty-five years, 
or at the rate of 86,000 per arnum,—and that during that time 
the Revenue hag increas d from Ke, 31,40,000 to Rs, 49,380,000, 
being a total increa-c of Rs. 17,890,000, per annum ; so that with 
this expenditure of Ra, 86,600, of which probably not more than 
j, or His. 22,000 per annuin, has been laid out upon the Bund», 
the district nas improved in reapect of Revenue io the extent 
(at preacnt) of Rs. 18 lakhs per annum, or altowether to £15 
laklis in forty-six years. The population haa also increased in 
the anme time, from 8,900,000 to 13,00,000, or at the rate of 
10,700 per annum. 

Supporing for a moment that the Government could be 
ingang enough to detroy the Bunds, there can be no doubt 
that the district would speedily return to the state in which ié 
was, in 1800, or rather moch Lelow it;—involving the destruc- 
tion of five lakhe of people ; but more Bayonets than pick- 
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sxes would bo required to effect the destruction of the Bnnds. 
There ig not a aman, black or white, civilian, engineer, or 

‘ot, IN any way acquainted with this Delta, that has any 

subt az to the necessity of Bunds, or tha they are the 
foundation of the wondeifal prospuity of tia tract. Dut 
it mot be remembered that they have been znproved uoder 
reculer systematic profersional munazcment,-—under the eye of 
mule Revenue offieers, who have made them=clves thoroughly 
acquainted with the district, and have carefully watched the 
procres: of the works sud thei effects. Yet they have boon 
earried on under many Gisadvantnics; for isstanse, there 
was formerly only one Engineer in + sliveien which eontainsd 
five collectorates 5 and even huttcrly there hus been pcldom more 
than onc officer, never more than two, ina division consisting 
ofiwo collerturetes; ro that the pr dessioual supersisian haa 
been by ne means proportioned ty the extent of the cpecutions, 
and the anount of expenditura, which hus leen about ivo 
Jukhe nn yer for the diviston. With aespeet to the level. of 
the beds of the Rivers, some rianageinert Las eertunly been 
necessary, some having at tine: dalle too lew, and some having 
ricen too high: but so complhtely have the means to correes 
these tendenc es anawered, that unon the whole the reculation 
of ihe beds has been »teully naproving, and they have never 
been in co pood a state a5 they are at present. The tendeney 
of the Rivers to wander his al-u been cilectaally counteracted, 
ani the idea of permitting oe to take a new course is never 
eniertuined for a monent. A very severe flood, far abuve 
what has heen exportenc. for half acnutucy, would no duubét 
donot extensive misclief, fie beyurd wit it weuld do if 
the district weoie Ina state of mature; ut it must needs be 
so:--a fire in Culeattas now, would du wuch more wisclicf 
than it would have doue when the town consisted of u few 
huts. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it 1s undoniable that in this case 
dhe bunding system haa b on productive of nothing but proa- 
perity, and that‘, am astenioling extent, without one dina 
vartegs other than what is of orecessty cunuceted with all 
Improvement, tht t+, that in proportion ag prospeiry and 
population inereas*, so niust the extent of mischief be great 
under ceriain cireumst mic 3s. 

Tle giatistienl table of the Revenue, &c, of this district 
seems to require somo fucther remarks in connection with this 
subject. ' 

It is not meant that the Bunds were the eile cause of thease 
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splendid results, but it ia certain that they are an essential, 
and indeed the fundamental part of the system of works required 
to secure the vast amount uf produce of which a Delta is capable. 
After able civil management, the next thing is the control of 
the water. The worka for this are— 

let, The embanking of the Rivers to secure the lands frem 
being drowned, when they ought to be covered with crops. 

2nd. Channels to lead the water to and from the land, that 
is, to secure the irrigation and drainage of every part. 

3rd. Masonry works, such aa asluices, drains, aqueductr, 
tunnels, &c. to regulate the distribution of the water, the levels 
of the beda of the Rivers, &c. 

4th. Communications, without which a Delta sountry is 
worse off in some respects than poorer tracts. 

An examination of the table will shew in a most striking 
munoner the results of such a system of worka ina Delta. Let 
them be compared with tho-e of a district left ina“ state of 
nature,’ or with one in which the Bunds have been built, with- 
out aluices, without plan or skill or sufficient means, and where 
the Hivera have been nllowed to choose new chunnels for them- 
selves in any direction they thought proper. ‘The scasons are 
asirrecular now, aud ihe floods as severe as they were fiity 
yearsngo; yet we find, that, wherens, at the beginning of that 
period the produce fluctuated forty-two per cent. in a period 
of five years, It has steadily become more regular and certain, 
till tho variation has diminished to three per cent. while the 
average produce baa increased fifty-four per cent. so that the 
least produce of any year of the last period, is upwards of 
twenty-five per cont. more than the greatest of the firat period. 

The total expenditure tv obtain these ends has been on an 
average His. 86,600 por anoum; but during the last ten yeara, 
it has amounted to Rupees 1,13,000 per annum, because several 
new, large and important works have been executed during 
that time, such as two large weira acrosa the Oolleroon, &c., 
the full effects of which have not yet been developed. The 
expenditure, therefore, which has been required both to keep 
the original works in repair, and to pursue a system of improve- 
ment, has been ahout two per cent. upon the revenue, while the 
revenue has increased nearly 40 per cent. per annum. 

Ifany person, who was sceptical on the subject of the advan- 
vantages of Bunds, were to make one journey through this 
district, he would probably be satisfied at least that they were 
not universally injurious, Perhaps no tract in the world pre- 
sents such a picture of fertility. The whole Delta, of which 
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Tanjore is the principal part, contains about 14 millions of people, 
or perhaps five hun to the square mile, Yet, as a Delta, 
it has not suck remarkable natural adyantages,—the River which 
waters it not bemg very regular in its supply, and im some 
yeara having no large quantity of water in it; indeed in 1836 
there was an almost total failureof the main freshes for more 
than three montha, go that were it not for the atrict econo- 
mizing of the water, the main crop would occasionally be 
lost entirely; and on the other hand, but for the Bunda, the 
whole district would at timea be submerged, and the entire 
crop be destroyed by the floods. 

Tho results in tha distiuct are of immense importance, if 
duly considered. They shew what might have been made of 
this country generally, bid European smence, ¢1pital and encigy 
been applied to it, as they ought to hive been. The ineretge 
of revenue 18 a very good test of the prosperity of the people, 
besrdea shewing how abundintly tho Government micht haye 
been supped with money for all the expenses of the at ite, 
The total collectiona during this pernod of forty-six yeus, adore 
whit they would have been, had the distiict remained stg- 
tionary, 1 the remamimg portion of that presdency has, 19 
four hundred and fourteen iakhs or four millions stalling, The 
prospeiity of the people 1s ehewn also by the valuc of land; 
about ten years ago it waa found by an average of many aales 
of estates, that the land cella for about forty Kupece an acre, 
Bo that the galeable value of the lands moat have been sbout 
four millions sterling at that time; and it ws probably much 
more now. 

The state of the Delta of the Godavery in the Rejehmundry 
district, which has been whout Bunds till with the last few 
years, and im wluch they are yet ina most imperfect state, 
will,on the other haad, shew the consequence of neglecting 
these most essential woke. Itis a Delta of vastly superior 
natural advantages to Tanjore, the soil 18 much auperior on 
an average,—the river in the worst yeara contains water 
enough to secure two crops, on two or three such tracts: 
and it has a large body of water 1n it throuchout thie dry REASON. 
The statement of revenue shews at one time an increase to 
the extent of about twenty-two per cent., and thon a decline 
eo that it ia now scarcely above what it was forty-five yeara 
ago. Tina ia the revenue of the whole district, of which s 
large portion 3@ not in the Delta of the Godavery. The col- 
lections in this Delta are now about thirteen lakhs, while those 
of the Cauvery (a Delta of the aame extent, but iaferior natural 
advantages} are shout fifty lakhs, or nearly four times as great. 
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The population of the Jatter being nlac, as stated, about thirlcen 
jakhe, while that of ihe former is wnder four lakhs. Some 
progress had been made in the last five years towards effectually 
unding the river; and the Court of Director. have now ganc- 
tioned a plan, including the complete embanking, irrigating 
and draining of the Delta at an estimated cost of twelve lakhs. 
For the satisfaction of those tu whem the present subject is 
one of deep interesl, wo may here anbjoin the statitecal statement, 
the result of which has now bern git en, shewing the collection of Laad 
Revenue, &. tn the District of Rajulmundry :— 
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By auch statistical tables as those which we have given, the ef- 
fects of a certam system of management may be judged of: no 
conclusion whatever can be posalbly forme? from a mere atate- 
ment of what it has costio heepitup. Ifa man were to nak 
his friend whether he did not think it were a pity to lay out 
ten rupees a year upon the repaira of his house, he would 
probably request, before giving his opinion, to be informed what 
the value of the building war, on which he was laying out auch 
an annual sum in repairs. For all that appears in the Report, 
the amount of property at stake may be a hundred timeg the 
amount expended in the Bunda, or it may not equal it. The 
district may have been annually improving to any extent under 
the shelter of the Bunda, miserably imperfect as they are, or 
they may have been constantly retrograding : and even were 
it shown in the Report, that they had become impoverished, 
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it would remain to shew by some actual and tangiblo statement, 
nat by “‘ we are of opinion,” and “ we believe,” 

Ist. That such deterioration is owing tothe Bunda, &e. 

“nd. That it ia owing not merely tu the Bunds as they arc, 
but to the bunding system iterif; that is, that if the Govern- 
ment had construeted an efficiert system of Bunda, on sound 
engineering piinciples, provided with the neccssary eluices, &c, 
for admitting the water and regulating the beda and cvurses 
of the rivers, the district would still have been injured by them. 

Till these points arc proved nothing is donc. Ar to the Bunda 
having cost onc hundred and fifteen Rs. a mile per annum, 
it says nothing at all, cither fur ur against them. ‘The question 
ig, not what anything costs absolutely, but what it costs in com~ 
parison of itsreal worth. Further; the Report says, “ that such 
catastrophes (the breaching of the Bunds) have not arisen from 
any want cf an ample expenditure by the Government to keep 
the Bunds in an efficient. stnte.” Jn the firet place, not one 
stoof uf any kind is given to shew that one hundred and fifteou 

%. a year ig ample to keep the Bunds in order; and if an 
opponent were, thcrefure, to meet this hy + -imple counter-ae- 
Fertion, that it would require thre times ag tauch to keep 
them up, he would he on ae cond ground ag the Committce. 
But every part of their own Report flatly contradicts this ar- 
artion. The following are the expressions uscd in the Report 
er thia paint—* Thew malconsiracticn, vicicus locality, and 
deficiency of level corresponding with that of the country 
they ought to protect ;"—" The disjointed nature of the Bunde, 
and the large extent of the different portions of the seversl 
rivera relnainiuy without embankments ;”—“ It appears that 
these Bunds were constructed bit by bit, and apparently with- 
out any, or very little reference to the general level of the 
country ;"—— A uniform eystem of bunding the rivers had never 
been thought of,” and as we are informed by one of themselves 
this pateli-work exists in the Dawoodah embankments, &c. :— 
« Their uncertain levels and irregular construction ;"—-** One 
portion of the Bunds three feet above the River, while the 
adjoining onc is overtopped and breached,’ — Ox several af" the 
rivers the Bunds are now, whatever they may once have been, se 
fow and intermixed vith the Zemindary Bunds, that the floods go 
over then: at the feast unuswel rise.” fit should be said that still 
money enough has been expended by Government, there can 
be only one alternative left us; viz. that the officers in charge 
of the embankments were so totally unfit for their charge, tat 
the money in their hands has been worsa than thrown away. 

In whatever way it is taken, as the Report itself stande, 
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no conclusion against the Bunding system can be formed from 
such a document. What can be expected of a ship that is origi- 
nally viciously constructed and on falee lines, commanded by 
a man ignorant of navigation, not half equipped, her cordage 
rotten, maats in the wrong places, and in every respect un- 
seaworthy; and what should we think of a man arguing from 
the danger he had met with in aniline in her, that we had better 
return to o state of nature, and either stay on shore, or go to 
sea on a log af wood ? 

Ali that we learn from the Report is,— 

let. That the Bunda havo been originally constructed in 
an unperfect manner jn every respect. 

2nd. That they have cost one hundred and fifteen Re. a 
mile per annum. 

8rd, That they are not kept in order. 

4th. That they are constantly overtopped and breached. 

Scarcely one of the essential points in the enquiry ia even 
touched upon. Were the Committee called upon to report on 
the operations of a Banking Company for a given serics of 
years, and to give an account of the actual position of its affaira, 
some such statement ne the following micht probably be put 
forth ss the result of their laboura to awaken the unsuspecting 
shareholders to a conviction of their impending fate :— 

“A statement of the operations of the Higly Banking 
Company from 1835-36 to 1944-45 inclusive, being a period 
of ten years :-— 


Capite) (not ascertained.) Amount lent on se- 
Depomty _ ditto. curity of landed 
Profit and Loss account ditto. property Co,’s Re, 19,73,558 12 4 


Charges in Trade., 14,77,891 15 9 


Co.’o Re.... 34,561,450 13 1 

Actual position of the affaira of the Hugly Banking 
Company, September 15, 1846. 

Loss on the Banku operatione during the last 10 years 34,51,450 12 1 

Probable result of further operations {net ascertained.) 

Your Committee feel satisfied from the above statements 
that the system on which this ostablishment is conduc- 
ted in an unsound one, and fraught with the most serious 
evils to the Proprietors, and do not hemtate fora moment to 
recommend that the whole system be immediately abandoned.” 

The question however is in itself no joke. The lives and 
property of the inhabitants of a tract of most fertile land, pro- 
tected by 3,000 miles of River Bank, and the Government 
Revenue derived from it are no trifles, and call moat loudly for 
tha most decided measures on the part of Government to 
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accure their protection, Is it possible that there is not in the 
presidency one man to be found, able to grapple with this ques 
tion, not one member of the Civil Service, not one engincer 
competent to conduct an efficient enquiry into the respective 
branches of this most important question? Is there no- 
body even that knows already without any farther enquiry, 
whether upon the whole the districts have thriven or retrograd- 
ed under the Bunding system, or who conld shew on 
unanswerable grounda that an expenditure of ten times the 
sum stated, if placed at the disposal of competent peraona, 
would produce an abundant return ta Government, and bring 
these districts inte such a state of fertility and prosperity, as 
would exceed their present state, aa much as that of Tanjore 
does its state fifty years ago? People in general, indeed, who 
have not witnessed. it, cannot easily imagine what a Delta ia 
capable of being brought to, or of the prodigious returna it will 
yield to a liberal and skilful syetem of management, when a 
well digested system of works is carried out, for controlling 
the floods, distributing the water, requlating the level of the 
beds and courses of the rivers, and draining the lands. A 
complete system of roads with bridges, and, if possible, internal 
navigation also, are of course necessary to give full effect to 
the improvements in the management of the water. 

But those who have witnessed such operations and their 
results, know, that so far aa the welfare of a people and the 
security of the existing Government depend upon wealth 
and plenty, there is nothing which a Government can do that 
will more effectually secure them, with the same amount of 
expenditure, than such an improvement of Delta lands. Is it 
not a dishonour to our Government that such important works 
should linve been ao long left im such a confessedly disordered 
state, as if there were neither funda nor engineering knowledge 
forthcoming to put them to rights, while they are absolutely 
necessary to the development of the vast resourcea of one of 
the most fertile tracts of country in the world, and where 
every well-directed effort will certainly be eo abundantly re- 
warded ? 

A little consideration of this matter will enable any one to 
perceive that a close cxamination of the merite of this report 
ig of the greatest importance, not only in respect of the point 
which it discussea, but also in reference to other questions of 
still greater national importance. 
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Art IIL—1. Zhe Government Gazette and Acts of the Le- 
gislative Council of India. 

2. The Acts of the Legistative Council of India with a Glossary ; 
ax Analytical Abstract preficed to euch det, aad Copious 
Fader, by Witham Theobald, Flsqg. Barrister af Law and Adzo- 
cate of the Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1944. 


Tre 22nd of April, 1834, was the date on which the new 
Charter Act ourht ta have come into full operation, and it was 
passed in the previous August to ullow a sufficient inter val to 
make the necessary arranements for the catabliahment of the 
acw Legislative Council and other thinga: yet ihe aupersrded 
system was presersed for some montha beyond that period ; 
and the firat Legialative Act of the Governor-Generalin Conacil 
was an act to legalize rctiospectively the proceedings of the 
extincL government. The second Act of the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council, passcd un the rime day, was a fit ceompanien 
io the first; it was simply an act to correct 2 mianomer ol’ the 
secretaries of guvernment in an act of parliament, and to apply 
the designation used to the proper persona. We do non refer 
to these Acta asin any degreo marking the character of the 
Legislative Council; they will -carcely support any kind of 
inference respecting that body; but they ere frets, and proper 
to be considered, in connection with other circumatances, in ¢sti- 
mating the collective character of the machine of government 

The Legislation of the first seven months of the year 1835 
was unimportant. The very first avt, being tho third of the 
new serics, was passed on occasion of the absenre of the 
Governor of Madrag irom the ety, and its object waa to maks 
his individual ucts or ord2rs while away from council as valid 
as ordera of the Governor and Qouncil. The legility of this 
Act appears very questionable, on an exutminiution cf the parts 
of the charter act which relato to the government of thos 
Presidencics which have a Governor amd Council: and cers 
tainly no second similar uct lias been pasned; which in remark- 
able; though several times since, the Governors of Madras atl 
Bombay have left the Presidency town and seat of govern- 
ment, and Leen avay from council. The acu recites no 
circumstances; but simply and authoritatively invests tho 
Governor with powers belonzing to the Governor in Council: 
nor does it abridge the powers of the Council: and therefore 
it would appear to have established two executive governments ; 
that ia, the Governor and the Council; leaving them, we may 
surmise, to arrange with one another for the division and diatri- 
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bution of their functions. Giving as we do to this remark the 
form and tone of an objection, what it may be asked, should in 
such a case have been done? We feel no difficulty im answer- 
ing the question. If a political emcreency arises which calls 9 
Governor from Council, separate powers should be delegated to 
him, but only to the extent needed for the special objecta of 
the occasion. [f on the other hand the emergency ix not 
political, but the hot steamy atmosphere of the plains divgusts, 
or the fine climate of tho Nilgii hills attracta him, let, 
we should say, his Ilouor be exonerated from the cares of 
rovernuent, in order to enhance his pleasure, or, if out of 
iiealth, to hasteo his convalescence. ‘While in the case of all 
other public officers and servunia absence from duty is per~ 
mitted only on Icuve, and under strict revulations, our Go~ 
ycrnors and Governor-Generals are permitted to quit the helm 
at Giseretion; and to leave the Council, and the machine of 
vovernment ecarcely in posacasion of its faculties and functions. 
There is another alternative which we haye not mentioned ; 
that of the Governor being accompanied by the members of 
Council. 

Noxt, in the carly part of 1835, cloecly following one 
snother, ure two Acta which deserve to be mentioaed as 
types of a class, rather than for their intrinsic wopertance. 
Amoug the territories of British India, are several districts 
culled non-regulation provinces, from being governed, not as 
the rest of the country, through officers im subordination, the 
judiciary to the Sudder Dewany Adalut, the revenue 10 the 
Revenue Board &c., according to the general regulationa ot 
the Presidency, but by officers acting onder the immediate 
orders of the Governor General or ‘ocal government. The 
two Acts alluded to, applied to the Tenasserim Provinces, and 
the Kassya Ilills and territory of Cachar, and place those 
countries or districta under the regular system of government. 
Acta of this kiud supply the place of orders of the Governor- 
General uader the former system; this isa change rather in form 
than substance; it is doing through the Legialative what was 
hefore done through the executive department; the ordera by 
which theac objects were accomplished were published as the 
Acis are now, and the public are 20 more informed than former- 
ly of the motives and grounds of the proceeding. 

For two years after the Charter Act was passed, and up- 
wards of sixteen monihs after it oughtto have becn in full 
operation, it produced none of the expeoted fruits of legisla- 
tion, The local journals of the times were full of complaints 
of the mertnees of the government, and chiefly on account 
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of it a numerous party declined to join in the public congra- 
tulation and homage to Sir Charles Metcalfe on his removal in 
1834 to Agra after haying been acting Governor-General. But 
Sir Charles was act to blame: the fault wasin the Court which 
was disaffected to the new system. The Court was indisposed to 
endow the local legislature with that modified independence 
which certainly was desioned by parliament. And it was the 
infuence of this spirit which kept back Jeaislation. 

In July 1835, was passed the first Act which indicates in 
any sure decree the vitality of the new lerialative arrangements, 
The previous Acts would have been passed cither as ordera or 
Regulations, if there had been no change of syatem. <A body 
about to make Jaws for the first time, proceeding intelligently, 
would at the beginning provide for the promulgation, proof, and 
identification of them, and thus aave Courts of juatice from 
the embarragssments, which the judges haye experienced in 
England, where legislation had gone on for centuries without 
any provision of this kind, 2nd consequently the judges had them- 
selvcs to decide in respect of what Acta of parliament they would 
require proof, and in respect of what dispense with proof. The 
Act alluded to,— Act X. of 1835,—was passed to mnoke pro- 
duction of the Government Gazette proof of any Act con~ 
tained im it, purporting to be an Act of the Governor-General 
in Council. In some respecte this provision is very distinguisha- 
bie from the law relating to the proof of Acta of parhament. 
Of the latter, if general, the Courts inEngland are bound to 
take judicial notice, irrespective of the fact of any Bromulga- 
tion; by the Actin question on the contrary, the Courts are 
not bound to take judicial notice of an Act of the Legislative 
Council, except on its production; such, at least, ia the faw, 
though we should by no meana think any Court right in requir- 
ing ae a formal preliminary, the production of any known Act 
of Counal. The Indian Act also docs not distinguish between 
public or general Acts and private Acta, buf makes production 
of the Gazette equally sufficient proof of any kind of Act of 
Council. 

The firat Act really ‘worthy of note immediately follows 
the one just tnentioned. ; and js, the celebrated Act for esta- 
blishing the liberty of the prese* in India on certain conditions. 
But even this Act was determined on long before, and its 
merit on general grounds of policy, and its faults of detail, 
cannot with historic justice be eolely imputed to the Governor- 
General in Council for the time being. This Act repeala ali 
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the existing regulations relating to printing; but still neither 
establishes an absolutely free preas, nor puta it merely under 
those restrictions which were imposed on the Englieh press 
during the worst part of the 3rd George's reign. rief’ 
analyuis of this Act may be acceptable. The firet section 
repeals four previous mpecified Regulations, boing, in fact, all 
the law relating to the presa, and which put printers and pub- 
hishers and literature at the imercy of a jealous Government. 
Section 2. provides that no printed periodical containing news, 
or comments on news, shall be published within the territories 
of the East India Company, except in conformty with the rules 
apecified; viz. that the printer andthe publisher of cvery such 
periodical shall appear before the magistrate and make in du- 
plicate a specified declaration. The declaration is, that tho per” 
aon making it ia printer or publisher, and it states the place 
of printing. As often as the place of printing or publishing is 
changed, a new declaration must be made, and also as of- 
tenas the printer or pubheher leaves the territories of the 
East India Company, Section 3, subjects toa fine not ex- 
eecding five thousand rupees (£500 stg.) and to imprison- 
ment for not excecding ¢wo years, any persun printing or pub- 
lishing, or causing to be printed or published, any periodical 
without conforming to the specified rules. Section 4, provides 
for the authentication and deposit of the declaration, Sec- 
tion 5, makes an office copy of the declaration prima farie evi- 
dence that tha pergon named in it was the printer and 
publisher. Section 6, allows persons whe have ceased to 
be printers and publishera to make a similar  declaratiom 
of the fact, and thereupon the first declaration ia to cease 
to be evidence. Section 7, requires every book and paper 
to have printed on it the name of the printer and pub- 
lisher and the place of printing and publication; and subjecta 
persons printing or publishing who do not conform with this 
rule, to the pumiehment already mentioned. Section 8, provides 
that nv person shall keep in hia possersion any prea for the 
printing of books or papers who shall not have made the 
following declaration ;—~-“*I, AB. declare that I have a prea for 
printing at——;” and whoever shall keep in his possession any 
such prese shall be subject to the puniehment already menti- 
one. Section 9, lastly, makes any person who shall knowingly 
affirm an untruth in any declaration under this Act, liable to 
the same punishment, 

Thus it appears that this Charter of the Press substitutes 
a aystem of registration for the licensing system. It esta- 
blishes in the form of s declaration, 9, register of printers and 
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publishers; a register of periodicals, including the religious 
kind as well as the political: a register of printing offices 
and of printing presses; and superadds the neceasity of print- 
ing on all kinds of books and papers, the printer's name 
and place of printing, For what purpose all these regula- 
tions, if not to facilitate the eurveillance which government 
to that time had been in the habit of exercising. They 
were not and are notneeesenry, for the administration of the 
law of libel by Courta of Justice. Withall deference for 
many persons who have contrarily expressed themselves, we 
must pronounce this a very jealous piece of legislation. It 
beepeaks suspicion and distrust of walrensed yrinting: it 
clings to the means and appliances of despotism; and we are 
confirmed in this view of it, when, from the precautions we turn 
to considcr the punishments. Vise thoosand rupees! five 
hundred pounds sterling! aad two years nnprisonment! We 
eannot repeat the amount without a feeling of indignation: 
this, indeed, is the maximum; and an ualinited mininum is, 
indeed, left to judicial discretion ; but who are the judses, and 
in whom 18 vested this discretion over the lives and fortunes of 
those who are among the best guardians of public and private 
right, and the great promoters of knowledge and civilization ¢ 
So high is the maximum that the imposition of half, or a 
quarter of the fine might weil, in many places, be ruin to the 
victim; and as for the imprisonment, in an Indian jail, it would 
be in effect a acntence of death to an European, 

The only other general Act of consideralle importance passed 
in 1885 was an Act for establishing a gold and silver coinage of 
uniform standard and denomination, for all the Presidencies, 
To commend such an Act would be superfluous; to account for 
its postponement until 1835, might be useful, but would be 
invidious. ‘Tho silver coins established by this Act* are, the 
Company's rupee, a half rupee, & quarter rupee, and a double 
rupee. These coins are the only legal tender throughout Bri- 
tish India. Lhe weight of the rupee is 180 grain troy, and the 
standard aa followa: viz. 11-12 or 165 grains of pure silver, 
and 1-12th or 15 grains of alloy. The rupee at par of ex- 
change is reckoned as equal to two shillings, The gold coins 
are, agold mohur, or fifteen rupee piece of the weight of 180 
grains troy, and of the following standard, viz, 11-12 or 165 
graina of pure gold, and 1-12th or 15 grains of alloy; a five 
rupee piece, a ten rupee pieco, and a thirty rupee piece or 
double gold mohur. Gold is not a legal tender, and there 
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ia no gold in circulation. The Act gives ag an ¢ urvalent 
denomination to gold mohur, “ fifteen rupee piece ;” but why 
so low a value in rupees is fixed, we cannot imagine. In the le~ 
eal price currents gold molursare usually quoted at a premiun of 
14 per cent and upwards; and on an average of you they have 
been at a premium of 8 per cent relatively ‘to the market price 
of bullion. We can conceive cases in which the undervaluation 
would operate unjustly on individuals; ¢ g. if to make up 
an amount of land revenue, the Zemindar or farmer ia obliged 
to tuke accommodation in hoarded gold mohura, or to pay 
away his own treasured onca; the Collector will take them only 
at fifteen rupees each; yet pay themat that rate he must; or 
he forfeits his estate for nou-payment of the revenue. 

The only gold coined at the Government Mint ia from bullion 
taken to itby private persons, the charge tv whom ig onc per 
cent for coining. In the coinage Act just described, gokl and 
silver coins were required to bear on the obverse the head and 
name of the reigning Sovereign: bunt upon her Majesty's 
accession an act was passed to suspend that provision, because, 
as we learn from a note of Mr, Theobald’s, “ it was timidly 
and erroneously suppoyed that the head of a female Sovercign 
would offond some of the prejudices of the natives of India:” 
and it waa further provided that until the Governor-General in 
Council should by an order in Council declare the provision allu- 
ded to ayain in torce, the gold and silver coins should bear on 
their obverse the head of the deccased Sovereien, William the 
Fourth: a strange numismuatic anomaly. 

An Act, probably intended to be general, but in terms con- 
fined to the mint in Bengal, waa passed thie year fur the esta- 
blishment of a copper coinage; and in 1844 was re-enactod 
without the restriction to Bengal, and applied to all the mints 
in the territories of the East India Company. The copper coins 
established by these Acts” are the pier, the double pice, and the 
piz, being respectively the 64th, J2nd, and 192nd part of the 
Company’s rupee, and composed respectively of 200, 100 
and thirty three 1-12th troy grains of copper. The Act saya, the 
coins just specified only, shall be issued: but in fact there are 
in circulation, notwithstanding this cnactment, anua or 4 pice, 
two anna or 8 pice, and half anna copper pieces, issued. we 
believe, from the Calgutta Mint ; anil anna picces, copper or 
silver, or both, are certainly required for the public conveni- 
ence, ag well as to correspond with sccounts,—which are kept 
in rupees, annas and pie. The pice and the pie are equal to 
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about the fourth and the twelfth of three half pence; and 
consequently, the pie is equal to about halfa farthing: and 
thua it appears that in India the smallest coin is of no lower 
value than the lowest coing in England; and therefore rela- 
tively to the rate of the wages of Inbour in India and the 
price of the chief articles of subsistence of the Indian popula- 
tion, the Indian poor are very inadequately provided with coins. 
A lower coin than a pie is certainly practicable. 

An Act waa passed this year (1835) for Bengal, removing 
the prohibition to wear bad¢es. The wearitg of a badge was 
formerly a privilere of audhority, In the days of forced labour 
and forced supplies a badge served to distinguish those by 
whom these established oppressions might lawfully bo exerciacd. 
The prohibition, we may surmise, was enacted, to prevent the 
agsumption of a badse by persons who, hayvmg no right to it, 
abused under cover of it the authority which tt symbolized. 
The people of Bengal at least, we are happy to believe, have 
ecased to be liable to any seriona extent to be imposed upon 
by badges; and in fact forced labour and forced supplies being 
no longer allowed, the prohibition ia property abolished. The 
apparent connection of this Act with an improvement in the 
condition of the people and the habits of the public authorities, 
induces us to give this notice of it. 

In thia year also was passcd for Bengal, an Act to alter the 
law relating to breaches of engagements of ryote with indigo 
planters. The ryot receiving an advance of money, for cultiva- 
tion, and then not keeping his engagemont, was by a former 
law guilty of a misdemeanour ; this elder law, is by the Act, 
before us, simply repealed. Probably the Logielature thought 
the offence one fit only for a civil remedy for the party 
injured. And a few months later, another Act was passed, 
expressly giving what on general principles must be supposed 
to have existed before, a civil remedy, and making any person 
who, knowing of the advance, induced the ryot to desert his 
duty, liable to compensate the injared planter. Legislation 
puch ag this may safcly be pronounced illusory. A right to 
damages through the medium of a civil court, perhaps forty 
miles off, and against a man who lives in a hut which cost 
originally but a few shillings to build, and not worth a pice to 
sell, and all whose other possessions are worth but a few 
shillings more. ig a mere nominal right, and the planter would 
be better without it. Besides, the very first charge for 
Stamps on the law proceedings on the part of the planter, 
would probably exceed the value of the whole of the ryot’s 
property. The Indigo planter would need no special law, 
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if the reneral administration of justice were made as cheap and 
accessible as under the circumstances of the country it might 
be. The Law Commissioners have reported on the defects of 
the system; but the authorities find it less inconvenient to make 
illusory laws for particular classes, than to reform their eyetem. 
If there ia to be a special law for the indigo planter, it should 
be ou this principle; viz, that a man who has sold his labor and 
been paid for it, shall be compelled to give it; but this 
would be to make a slave of every debtor until hia debt ia 
aatieficd. 

There are several other Acts of the ycar 1835; but they are 
merely of an executive character. Generally they are for 
purposes which had under the old aystem been authorized by 
exccutive orders, not Acta of the Levislature ; aa, for instance, 
the Acta already mentioned, making Avsam, Arracan and Te- 
nasserim, and the Kuasaya Hille, reculation provinces; or again, 
for example, an Act transferring claima theretofore entertained 
by aapecial Commissioner, to the regular Courts of Justice ; 
or again, for example, an Act authorising the Governors of 
Bengal and Agra to transfer from any Commissioner to the 
Sessions Judge, &e., the duties connected with ermninal justice. 
So again an Act, empowering the Collector instead of the civil 
judge, to make sales for arrears of rent, &c. or revenue! an- 
other Act, empowering the Governor of Kengal to assign to 
officers not in the covenanted branch, or civil service, the duty 
of superintending the Salt Chokies: another Act, empowering 
him to appoint any military officer a magistrate, &c. There are 
other acts of the same nature, or which might be classed 
with these; but for illustration, tho above are sufficient. 

We pass now to 1836, This year is distinguished by several 
acts ofan enlightened and liberal character. By the Charter 
Act the exclusions established by the commercial jealousy of 
the East India Company were broken down, and British 
subjects acquired the liberty of freely settling in India. The 
Acts which we have just characterized as liberal are for the 
most part merely consequential on this new policy. Their 
origin in truth is parliamentary. The first Act of the kind 
was passed to abolish the disqualification by reason of place 
of birth, or by reason of descent, for holding certain in+ 
ferior judicial offices under the Company: and the persons 
admitted to office under this act were mada by it amenable 
to the same iuferipr class of tribunals. This year also the 
exeinptions by reason of place of birth, and by reason 
of descent, from the jurisdiction of certain specified Civil 
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Courts, wee gencially abolished And by subsequent Acts 
the sume excmptions have been abolished na it icspects the 
remaiumng Cad and Revenue Courts of the East India Com- 
pany. The collective opeiation of these and two or three 
emular Acta pused subsequently, 1, to open mfertor judicial 
Appointinents to Duitish subjects guncially , ind to bimg Bn- 
tinh subjects, de if respects then enil liibilities, under the 
yuuiediction of the Mofuseil Courts,1 & Courts of the East 
India Company geneially. To the present diy Biitish sub- 
jecta are not amenable to the Camunil Courts of the Eaot 
India Compmy, no, until the yudieiul system of Indin, eral 
and cimunil, 1%» 1¢-o1gmzcud, would it gencally be deemed 
cxpedient to make thanso = We my here remak that though 
wnfereer yadicial appomtments ue opencd to all clisses, the 
snpeiol oncs, undc the nimes of miznstratce and yudye-, are 
in the propratory gift, Wopopiritions, of the Court of Diver tots. 

The abolition of the inland tint duties of Bengal was 
effucted this year , and 1 by fur the most impoitvt mk wure, in 
ite commerciil, and prob bly in it» soual cficcts wenen aly, Juther- 
to passed by the Council of Indit Thr Act wun pulu- 
inentary in its ouugim, and was houted to a Piovince by the 
pokey of the Comt of Ducetora. A shot experience hiving 
removed all doubt, and justificd the anticaipitions of the utility 
of thig measure, 1t was fullowed by the icpeal, in 1838, of the 
Bombay, andin 1844, of the Madras trineit duties. Thus it ap- 
péeus, that Midas was allowed to suffice: under the system of in- 
land transit duties ten years after they were wboliehed in Beng i. 
The Acts 1cpealng the transt dutiea contuncd the new 
Customs Dutics,—{since altered)—winch aia the sumo for 
all the Presidencics. They dircunmate between gooda im- 
ported and eaported on Butish and on forcign bottoms. 
The latter mostly ao subjected to dowkle dutia The sin- 
ele duty bemg ongnally modiate, the differentinl scale 
Was, compatatively, innocent Dut since the dutiee have 
been 1amed, m some instances doubled, the difference has 
destroyed a great put of the foreign trade without transfei- 
ring 1¢ to British sluppiug. Another thing 1s obscivable. By 
the Gengal Act, vessels owned by natrves of Arabia and comme 
from the Ports thereof, and the vessels of any county or Pot 
of Asia not subject to the Domimon of the King of Gicat Britain, 
are decluied to be forergu verse], , and consequently the goods 
aie subject to double dutiea. In the Bombay and Madras 
Acts, are several apemil iceulatione of an equally unsound 
and illiberal chaiacter. ‘Thue, all goods passmg by land 
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or by sea from Bombay into any forcrign European settlement 
on the Bombay line of const, are liable to double duties. And 
consequently goode which had been previously imported into 
Bombay, and charred with the import duties, would in effect pay 
treble duty, This injury ia levelled at our Portuguese and French 
neiwhbours, As it respects states similarly situate, if auch 
there be, the Governor in Council may, by notice in the Gazette, 
declure their territory to be foreign territory, and qooda passing 
intu or out of such terrilory to be liable either to the higher or 
the lower acnle of duties. Moreover, we at Inst come to this 
crowning revulation; that the trade by lund and by sea with 
the neirhbouring states, and if by sea, whether carmed on in 
craft owned by British subjects or by foreigners, is subject to 
double «dutica,—except (for this is implied) the Governor in 
Council, declares it able only to single duties. Thus, it is con- 
templated, that the differential scale which was orivinally in- 
tended to protect the interests of British Sigs, against foreign 
Ships, may be applied to an inland trade «hich is carried on not 
with slipa, but by bullocks. Such regulations cannot be justi- 
fied on the gound of the protective principle: therefore they 
may be presumed to have other objects. What these objects 
may be, we are not prepared to anewer: but we may 
remark our suspicion, that they sare connected with the 
salt and opium monopolies: unquestionably they diminish 
trade: they create the smuggler: their enforcement requires 
an expensive body of revenue officers ; and if properly estimated 
and our view be correct, they would furm a very heavy item 
to set off as part of the cost and seerifice made of public and 
Imperial interests for the preservation of the revenue derived 
from these splendid monopolies, 

An Act was paseed thia ycar for establishing Public Ware- 
houses and Ware-housing Ports, and may be noticed as another 
step, In carrying out the policy of the Charter Act, and there- 
fore parliamentary in its origin, though registered in India. By 
it the local governmenta are empowered to declare any port with- 
in their own Previdencies 2 warehousing port, and to permit 
goods to be warchoused under bond fur the payment of duties. 

t ia obvioua, no auch privileee was nceded where the Esat 
Indig Company were the sole tradere; and equally clear 
that such privilege would not have been conceded, or have 
been conceded reluctantly, had the Company in any degree 
retained the character of traders; solong as o rag of mono- 
poly remained, and down to the year 1836, the government 
withheld from the frea merchants, what had been established in 
every commercial state in Europe, the common convenience of 
Bonded Warehouses, 
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The only other general Act passed this year relates to the 
trial and punishment of the offence called ‘Thuggee,—a_aubject 
which has several times engaged the attention of the legislature. 

Among the minor Acte of thia year, some few aifecting 
particular Presidencies, deserve to be mentioned. One of this 
class, is an Act to empower the Governor in Council of Bom- 
bay, to apply certain “fees” which were catablished for the sup- 
port of a light houre in the gulph of Cambay, to “ other pur- 
poses ;” not defining what other purposes; and therefore leav- 
mz these fees to the unlimited discretion of the local govern- 
ment; which is thus, if we may be allowed to put an extreme 
ease, authorized to pay the scavengers of Bombay out of them. 

Jt deserves to be recorded as a fact,_and aa such we leave it 
for our renders to reflect upon—that an Act was passed tlis 
year,—which has since been repealed,~—to alter and increaye 
the import duties at Bombay, thas making them different from 
the duties at the other Presidencies: and abolishing the draw- 
back, except on exports on British bottoms: the increase appears 
to be 1} per cent on articles previously liable to duty, and 14 
on articles previously exempted from duty. 

We come now to the year 1837. In further pursuance of 
the objecta of the Charter Act, an Act was passed to enable 
“any subject of H. M1.” to acquire and hold land in the terri- 
torice of the Kast India Company.” ‘This, in eflect, removes a 
barricr, which ought never to have existed, but it docs nothing 
mare, nud deserves the emallest praise of a liberal measure. 
We do not mdervalue this Act, but desire to place it ina true 
point of view for critical appreciation of the merits of the 
Legialature. The increase of British inhabitants we regard ox 
essential for develaping the reaources of the country ; but the 
classes most wanted are not agrieulturista or land-settlers, but 
mechames of different grades, engineers, surveyors, urtizans, 
inineralugists, chemists and other classes versed in the manufac- 
turing processes and sciences of Europe. These most valuable 
people will etill find on their arrival in India, a barrier to one vast 
field of employment in tho established method of filling up the 
services. It was no further back than in our June Number,* wo 
had ovcusion to notice an order prohibiting the employment 
in the inferior departuenta of the public works, of any persons 
not belonging to the covenanted service. The existing forms 
of India Ilouse patronage will be found to present a great ob- 
stacle to thé progress af Lritish Artin Indie. We do not say 
that India is a country in which the British, or any other 
Kuropean people, could colonize extensively. ‘The climate 12 
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not suited to them: and the land is not free; it is held by 
natives under leval and recognized titles, and they have held it 
for centuries ; yet what the British have done in all other parts 
of the globe while they have been excluded by their own 
government from India, ia matter for serioua reflection, and 
may afford an useful hint for the future. The leason incul- 
eated ia, we apprehend, to abolish every monopoly. An intel- 
ligent Polish traveller haa remarked, that to know this wonder- 
ful people, as he atyles the British, you should ace them in new 
countries, in circumstances of difficulty, where they are free to 
use their own energies, untrammelled by the Church, the aria- 
tocracy and other privileges, For the contraat wo should say 
cotue to India, and see how little progress of a truly national 
character haw been made in a century by an oligarchy. Compare 
the state of the arts as practiced or induced by the British 
wherever they have been free, with the state of the public 
worke in India, under a Government which has commanded mil- 
lions of revenue, packed every service, generally done all public 
works on ita own account, and not let in the contractor, and not 
employed the free acttler. 

I'wo other Acts relating to land were passed this year, one 
in favor of Parsia, the other of the population of the Straita 
Settlementa generally ; to relieve them from the English law of 
real property. To the humane or intelheent reader it cannot 
but appear very bard tuwards any of the Oriental races included 
in the vast circle of Britizh Dominion, to subject them to so 
merely municipal and feudal a distinction as that which the 
English jaw makes between real and personal property, and to 
the consequences of that diatinction ; hat it is not the less true, 
that such ia the case; English law is the der lec? of India: em- 
bracing consequently in its grasp, not only the British and the 
mixed races, but Greeks, Armenians, Oriental Jews, and other 
diversities of man wholly foreizn to the European, except Iin- 
dis and Mussulmans, whose own lawa of ioheri¢ance are pre- 
served to them. One of these Acta declarcs immovenble pro- 
perty belonging to Parsia, when situate within the limita of the 
Jurisdiction of the Courts established by H. M.*s Charter (that 
is the Queen’s Courta) to be of the nature of Chattela real and 
not freehold, for the purpose of transmidion on the denth and 
intestacy of the person beneficially interested therein, or by the 
will of such peraon. The other Act makes precisely the same 
provision as it respects the descent or tranamizsion of real pro- 
perty, but it ia not limited to a particular race or class of per- 
sons, but extends to al! persons and property in the Straits Set- 
tlements. it is obvious therefore; here are two Acts, founded 
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on one and the same principle, yet presenting great differences 
ant contrasts when developed in practical detail. The Straits 
Act embraces English, Dutch, Portuguese, and ali the 
oriental population; Armeniana, Grocks, Jews, Chinese, 
native Malays, without exception. We have many of those 
classes in Calcutta and Bengal, to whom our jaw of real pro- 
erty 18 utterly unawited: yet the other Act applies only to 
arsis, and but partially to them, that is, only to auch pro- 
perty of Parsis as is situate in the Presidency-towns; the real 
property of Parsis beyond those limita is not within ita opera- 
tion. Nor is this etate of the law a merely imaginary evil: 
it is not long sinee the eldest son of an Oriental Jew suc- 
ceeded in setting aside his father’s will on technicnl grounds 
of English law, and then took the real estate as eldest son in 
virtue of the English Supreme Court Law of primogeniture. 
In 1836, Lord Auckiand arrrived in India, os Governor- 
General. In 1837, an act was passed to authorize his lord- 
ship to exercise all the powers of Governor-General in 
Council,* except the power of making Laws or Herulations, 
upon his quitting ‘ ouncil for the purpose of proceeding to the 
North Western Provinces. It is a fact, quite proper to be 
recorded and reflected upon, that our Governore-(Greneral aince 
the Charter Act, without exception, have never remained with 
Council more than one cold season after their arrival; (some not 
one); and that their absencea summed up, exceed the time they 
have been with the Council, Acts similar to the above are paased 
to make them independent of Council. It is obvioua this fact ac- 
quires anew importance from the Legislative powers given to the 
Governor-General m Council. In 1842, Lord Ellen orough ar 
rived as Governor-General: within a month afterward, a similar 
Act to the one just mentioned, was passed in consequence of his 
Lordship’s intended absence from Council. Again in 1843, his 
Lordship haying in tha meantime returned to Calontta, another 
Act was passed to enable him again to leaye Council. Sir Henry 
Hardinge arrived in the middle of 1844, as Governor-General : 
in September 1645,a similar Act was passed to enable bia Lord- 
hip to govern without s Conncil. During a portion of the 
period of Lord Hardinge’s absence, the Council hoa not had 
the competent number of Councillors for the exercise of the 
Legislative function. In every instance the G. G.'? place is sup- 
plied by an entirely different kind of person. The Governor 
eneral is usually the only English politician or statesman in 
Council: the other Councillors generally (with the exception 
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of one of them) are Senior Civil servants, often eminent and 
able, and always possessed of Jarge and varied Indian experi- 
ence: bot thoy are a clags whio, with ail their high merits, offi- 
cial and peraonal, and aptitude for Mofussil details, have been 
all their lives part and parcel of the Company’s, we should say, an 
oligarchical system : standing still all their lives while the world 
has been going on; aud the predominance which superior numbers 
gives them, especially in the absence of the Governor-General, 
ia not favorable, as we deem, to the progress which India is 
now become capable of making. 

An Act was passed this year to enable the Governor-General 
of India in Council, to admit the Ships of foreign states in Asia 
or African on the same terms as to customa dutica as British 
Ships are admitted into the territories of such States. In 
other worda the Act authorizes the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil to enter into reciprocity treaties with the barbarous mari- 
time states of Asia and Africa. 

The entire number of ucts passed in 1837, was 38: the rest 
are generally Acta of minor application, either as it reapects their 
territorial scope or tle subject matter of them. One of these 
deserves to be perticularly mentioned, aa of very great impor- 
tance in relation to the administration of justice; we allude to 
the Act, in effect, for discontinuing in Bengal the use of the 
Persian language in judicial and revenue proceedings. The Act 
impowers the Governor-General in Council, by an order in 
Council, to dispense either generally or within such local 
limits as might to him secm meet, any Bengal Rerulation which 
enjoins the use of the Persian language in judicial and revenue 
procecdings, and to prescribe the language and character 
to be used in lege! proceedinga, The Persian language 
ia a foreign lanrungs in India, and generally unknown to the 

eople, though the Persian character is familiar to them. The 
intention of the Legislature was, to substitute for it, the verna- 
cular language: and this was left to be accomplished bv orders 
in Council, in consequence of practical difficulties arising from 
the amlah, or officers of the Courts, in many instances being 
insufficiently acquainted with the language of the peaple. The 
Act applies oaly to Bengal; from which it may be inferred 
that this great measure has not found favor with the other 
local governments, and that its merits are not sufficiently appre- 
Cig to induce the Court of Directora or government of 
India to force it upon them, 

The minor Acts of 1837 net noticed above are aa followa:— 
An Aot for Calentta, to enable one justice of the peace to 
issue certain distress warrants. An Act for Bombay, authori- 
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ging tolle on carriages and animals to be levied at tha Bhore 
Ghat. An Act for Bengal, authorising the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut to direct the tranafer of suits from one Zillah Court 
to another, An Act for Bengal, now repealed, relating to the 
emigration of the natives of India. An Act for LGeugal, rela- 
ting to the payment of the revenue in Cuttack. An Act 
empowering the Queen’a Courta to set convicts in certain casea 
at liberty on their own recognizance. An Act forming certain 
diatricta into a separate jurisdiction. An Act for the settle- 
ment of land titles in the Strnita settlementa. An Act for 
Bombay repealing certain regulations: aubject not mentioned. 
An Act for Calcutta, fur enfureing a previous Act to prevent 
the usc of combustilje materials in roofs of houses. An Act 
for Bombay, making certain Courts-martial legal, An Act 
for Bengal, authorizing the appropriation of the police tax to the 
cleansing and repairing of towns, An Act for Bengal, regula- 
ting the imposition of customa duties and making other regula- 
tions. (We cannot pass this Act without commending the 
liberality of the customs-administration.) The Post Office Act. 
An Aot relating to the trial of Thugei. An Act abolishing the 
disqualification for being a witness in Courts of Justice by 
reason of conviction of any offence. An Act to empower the 
iocal governments to dispense with oaths of office and substi- 
tute a solemn declaration and affirmation. An Act for Madras, 
relating to the trial of offencea againet the revenue. An Act 
for Madras, to empower the Governor in Council to invest 
Principal Sudder Ameena (a class of native gndges) with 
certain powers. An Act fur Bengal and the N. W. Provinces, 
to authorize the appointment of a superintendent of police. 
An Act for Bengal, enlarging tho jurisdiction of native Judges 
and making other administrative arrangements. An Act for 
Bombay, relating to the salt-dutiea and ealt-manufacture. An 
Act for Bengal, opening a Stamp Office place to the nncovenant- 
ed service, An Act for Madras, investing certain officers with 
new police powers, Another Emigration Act, cince repealed, 
Another Act for Madras, relating to the distribution of police 
powers; and an Act for Madras, relating to the trial of persone 
for criminal offences. An Act for Madras, repealing previous 
regulations relating to the translation of decrees, and furnishing 
copies of decrees to parties and making new regulations on the 
subject. An Act for Madras, vesting a oriminal juriadiction 
over certain offences, in certain officers. Au Act for Bombay, 
transferring trials for palitical offences to the ordinarv criminal 
tribooals; but requiring a report of the proceedings to be 
made to the Governor in Council, An Act for Bengal opening 
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& particular kind of employment to the uncovenanted service ; 
if we mistake not, the employmenta contemplated by thia Act, 
belong to the inferior department of Public Worke, and conse- 
quently the recent order of the Court prohibiting the employ- 
ment of uncovenanted persona iv illegal, 

The first Act in 1838 is the Bombay Customs Act already 
mentioned, repealing the inland transit duties and establishing 
new aca customs. Generally the duties are the same in the three 
Presidencies, but on cotton wool the Bumbay tariff makes a mi- 
nute difference, which deserves to be noted. We give the duties 
below.* Any duty at all, and especially a double duty on our 
own exports, when carried in foreign bottoms,—that is in Junks 
from China, ships belonging to the States of Agia or Ajirica, 
or to European States, is @ wise measure to dimiaish the 
production of an article, the abondance of which is go much 
desired by the Lancashire manufacturers. The cotfon trade 
scarcely survives the policy: nor will it be revived by govern- 
ment farmea, nor by the mutual courtesies at present being ex- 
changed between certain partiea in Manchester and Leadenhall 
Street. Might we venture to counsel the representatives of the 
cotton mannfacturing interest, it would be to demand in 
strong northern tones a reform of the revenue system of 
Western India, and a repeal of thie moet impolitic duty. 

The Bombay Customs Act is immediately followed by three 
Acts of an unimportant character: then follows the Bengal 
Bonded Ware-house association Act, the firat Act of Incorpo- 
ration granted by the Legislative Council of India. ‘The capi- 
tal of the company was 10,00,000 Rupees or £100,(00 ste. 
divided into 2000 shares: the capital, or a great portion of it, 
was enipluyed in the erection of a very spacious and handsome 
Pile of buildings facing the nver, and in appearance highly 
creditable to the taste and architect of the association. Thisie 
the only private accommodation fur bonding under the Public 
Ware-honsing Act already mentioned; and from its really 
small extent compared with the vast commerce of the place, 
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we should infer, what we also believe to be the fact, that the 
Ponded Ware-houses of the government, like the other depart- 
ments of the customa-system, ara managed in a liberal man- 
ner as it respects the convenience and interests of the merchanta. 
We observe nothing pecnliar in the constitution of this com- 
pany, except that at any time after March 1860, it may be 
dissolved by the Governor-General in Council, by an order in 
Council. 

In the Legislation for the minor Presidencies spirit of 
meddling and interference, the principle of keeping every thing 
right by regulations of government appears to us remarkably 
prevalent. Thus, we have an act,* here for the branding and 
marking and registering of “vessels belonging to any of her 
Majesty’s subjects residing within the Presidency of Bombay, 
and employed on the coasts of the territories subject to Bombay, 
or in trading coaatwise, as alao fishing vessels and harbour craft 
belonging to any ofthe same H. M.’s subjects.” Being branded, 
marked and registered, they muat also be certificated. Then 
comes the practical working of the system ; in few words it may 
be described as putting the whole chipping of the Const and 
Port, including the largest and amnallest vessels, under a jealous 
system of search, and subjecting it to eonfiscationa and penaltics 
for no real good, aa we consider, to the state, and to the great 
inconvenience of commerce Probably it would be found upon 
enquiry that these regulations were originally necessary to pro- 
tect the trading monopoly of the East Indin Company, and are 
retained for no assignable uees, but to protect the opium and 
salt monopolies, and to prevent foreign cossting craft evading the 
double or discriminating duties, 

The Act book of this year affords gratifying proof of the 
expansion of the local commerce, jn an Act to enable the Bank 
of Bengal to increase its capital, ‘The Gank having in 1836 in- 
crensed its capital to seventy lakhe of rupees (£700,000), this 
year obtained an Act to allow a further increase by subscrip- 
tion tu such amount as chould be sanctioned by the Governor-~ 
General of India in Council{ The increase permitted was to 
the amount of one million one hundred and twenty five thou- 
sand pounds sterling ; at which the capital of the Bank remains 
at present. It appeara therefore that in three yeare the Hank 
nearly doubled its capital by subscription. e doubt not 
that if a subscription list should be again opencd, the 
Capital might in a very short time be again doubled; the 
very high profita made by the institution prove that there 
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is ample employment for a much er banking capital. 
Sixteon fakes vend a half, or eles mo sterling of P the 
capital of the Bank belongs to government. In 1834, the 
Bank surrendered its old Charter and was reconstituted 
under an Act of the Legielative Council. From this Act 
we will describe the principal rerulations hy which this Inati- 
tution is governed. No other proprietor besidea the govern- 
ment is allowed to hold more than forty shares (unleza devolving 
on him by marriage or succession) being one Iakh and sixteen 
thousand, or £16,000 sterling. The Bank shures are repre- 
sented by Certificates which are transferrable by indoraement ; 
the indorsee must be registered at the Bank to perfect Ins 
title. The business of the Bank is managed by nine Direc- 
tors, of whom three are appointed and are removable by the 
Governor-General in Council: the remaining six are elected 
by the proprietors; two of theee go out annually, and are not 
re-climille until the next year’s electiun, The Directors ap- 
pointed by government are usually three Civil Servants in the 
Treasury Department; at present, the Treasurer, under- 
Treasurer and Accouatant-General, The qualification for an 
eleeted Director is three sharea of Rs. 4000 each. The pro- 
prictors are allowed to vote by proxy; and a5 a rreat majority 
of them are not resident in Calcutta, but bave mereuntila 
agents there, it fullows in fact, ag might be supposed, that the 
elected Direetora are generally members of three or four 
agency houses. The Directors form a Bonid, and to insure 
the requisite attendance, a weckly rotation is established, All 
accounts and all instruments whereby the Bank is intended to 
be bound, except cash notes, must be signed by three Direc- 
tora, and the common seal can be affixed only in the presence of 
three, who must sign in token of that presence. The expenses 
for establishment are limited to Ra. 66,000, but may be increas- 
ed by a General Meeting of the Proprietors, which is a matter 
of course, we presume, as the ealaries of the two chief officers 
amount to nearly three fourths of this sum. The Bank ia 
prohibited from engaging in any other than the following kinds 
of business; 1. The discounting of negotiable securities. 
2, The keeping of Cashaccounts. 3. Buying and selling of 
Bills of Exchange (payable in India;) 4. The lending of 
money on short loans. 5. The buying and selling of bullion. 
6. The receiving of deposita. 7. The issuing and circulating 
of cash notes and Bank post bille. 8. The aclling of property 
or securities depomted inthe Bank ag aecurities for loana and 
not redeemed, or of pr erty or securities recovered by the 
Bank in satisfaction of debtaand claims. And the Directors are 
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further placed under the following restrictiona: (1) To dis- 
count no negotiable security and make no loan unless the 
amount of cash in possession of the Bank and immediately 
available shal] be equal to at least one fourth of all the claims 
againat the Bank outstanding for the time being and payable 
on demand. @) Not to discount any negotiable securitics 
having more than three months to run; nor(3)} to lend any 
money for more than 3 months, nor (4) to make any loan or 
advance on any Bank share or Certificate of shares; nor (5) 
on mortgage, or on the sccurity of any Jand, houses or immov- 
able property ; nor(6}on any negotinble security of any in- 
dividual partnership firm, which ahall not carry on it the seve~ 
ral responsibilities of at least two persone or firma unconnected 
with cach other in general partnership; nor (7) be in advance 
to any individual partnership or firm, cither. by way of 
discount, Joan or in any other manner (saving by losgns 
on the deposit of government securitics or goods not 
perishable ag in the act mentioned) beyond the amount 
of three Iskhs of rupees. But from these restrictions 
are excepted, Joans on deposit of public sccurjtics to the 
full amount of the loan, or on deposit of goods not of 
a perishable nature. We may remark that, in these two 
last exceptions are contained the pith of the Act as it respecta 
the interests of government ; they really pluce, aa probably was 
intended, all the resources of the Kank at the command of go- 
verninent, if it neede them; on public securities, that is, on pro- 
missory notes of the government, the Directora may advance 
without limit, and on goods not ofa perishable nature, which 
would include perhaps salt in the government godowne, opium 
in store, and the goods in the arsenal of Fort William. 

To puraue our description. The Bank is reatricted from 
being in advance directly to government more than 74 lakhs,— 
the amount of Bank Stock originally held by government: 
and no person is to be allowed to overdraw hia account. The 
Bank of Bengal isa Bank of issue. It may issue notea of not 
leas than ten rupees each (£1) payable on demand, or ata 
date not exceeding 60 days’ sight, and to an amount in the whole 
not exceeding two crores of rupees or millions sterling. The 
Bank may not make any note, Lill, or other instrument, contain- 
ing any promise undertaking or order for the payment of money, 
elsewhere than within the limits of India. 

The Bank of Bengal is, we believe, one of the very few joint 
atock institutions, in India, which haa been managed succeasful- 
ly from the commencement. Ita success is therefore popularly 
ascribed to the preponderating influence which ita constitution 
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gives to the local Government in the direction of its affarrs. 
But the succesa is rather to be ascribed to the very strict prin- 
ciples and rules imposed by its constitution, and consequently 
the great care taken by the Directors to break through the rules 
only in safe transactions. Many of these are proper bank- 
ing principles, acted upon as euch in all the joint-stock 
banks jn England. Othera are arbitrary, and if defensible, 
only #0 on local grounds, such as that in Calcutta it is not safe 
to allow Directors any discretion. For example, it can scarcely 
be justified on any principle of banking, to fix at the eame 
amount, for all sengona of fhe year and for all circumstances, 
without reference to the varying amount of business or the 
actual state of commerce and of the moncy market, for times 
of peace and times of war, the proportion of cash to be held by 
the bank. Such a rule may be necessary fur India; but it is 
not banking on gencral and received banking principles. Nor 
ja it, a4 it appeara to us either, sound or expedient, ta prescribe 
the serow when necessary exclusively to be applied to discounts 
and loans, that is, to the operations of the merchants; when the 
necessity for the screw may have arisen from operations ia 
favor of Government, e.g. from purchasing of bullion with 
bank notes and selling it on credit to Government. 

A comparison on a few points, between the Bank of Bombay 
and Bank of Bengal, both constituted generally alike, will 
further shew the arbitrary character of some of the above res- 
trictions and regulations. The Bank of Bombay, with a capital 
of only 56 lakha, or less than half that of the sister institution, is 
under the same limit, viz. 3 lakha, aa it respects its private dis- 
counts or advances: the extent allowed as to ita advances to Go- 
vernment is the eume, viz. 7 lakhs, and the same the extent al- 
lowed as to the amount of notes it may put in circulation. ‘The 
same remarks apply to the Gank of Madras; ita capital is only 30 
lakhs: 74 the amount of its advances to Government: 3 lakhs the 
limit of ita discounts to individual firma, and 1 crore of rupees or 
one million sterling the amount of notes it may putin circulation, 

The number of Acts passed thia year was 32: the minor ones, 
not hitherto noticed, may summarily be described as follows. 
An Act for the N. W-. Provinces putting the manufacture of 
salt under revulation, An Act for Madras, relating to the 
powor of the Joint criminal judge of Cochin. An Act for Bom- 

, empowering the Sudder Dewani Adalut to commit for 
perjury. An Act for Bombay, empowering the Governor to 
Jasne 8 Commission to examine witnesses in certain cases, An 
Act for Bengal, giving new powers to Zillah judges, An Act 
for Bombay, subjecting palanquina, &«. to the Bhore Ghat 
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tolls, An Act for Bombay, empowering magistrates to award 
out of fines, compensation to injured parties, An Act for the 
N. W. Provinces, putting Kemaon under the ordinary judicial 
and revenuesystem. An Act for Bengal andthe N. W. ]'ro- 
vinees, providing iér the remuneration of Amina for effecting 
the partition of estates. An Act for Madras, giving certain 
native judges the same powers as Zillah judges in relation to 
hidden treasure. An Act to empower the Governor-General 
of India in Council to enlarge the powers of certain native 
judges. An Act for Madras, to limit the quantity of Gunjah 
and Bhang which any person may have in his possession with- 
out a license. An Act for Bombay, to repeal parts of a certain 
reculation,—subject not mentioned. An Act for Bombay, to 
tranefer the juriadiction over suits respecting lands and tenures, 
from the Revenue + ourts to the Civil Courts, &e. An Act for 
Madras, giving 2 summary appeal in certain cases to Sudder 
Amins from Minaiffa, && An Act for Bonbay, prescribing 
the form of sceurity to be taken from unconvenanted officers, 
and regulating the lialility of their suretica. A Post Office 
Act. An Act empowering the Governor-General in Couneil to 
direct the coinage of even annnas or sixteenth parts of the Com- 
pany'srupee, An Act for Dengal, giving in certain cases a 
summary appeal from Muneiffs to Aillah and city judges. An 
Act for Madras, removing the exemption of certain land 
grants from sequestration. An Act for Madras, cinpowering 
the Governor in Council to make orders for trial of prisoners 
in certain cases. An Act for Bengal, providing for the trial of 
suits over whith the Sudder Anun has jurisdiction, when 
the Amlah or Vakilz of his Court are interested parties. An 
Act making peijury, on conviction at Sessions of Over and 
Terminer or jail delivery, punishable with tranaportation. 
An Act for Bengal, fur the prevention and punislunent of con- 
traband trade in salt. sin Act for Bengal, providing for the 
establishment of officers for the resistry of deeds and making 
new rerulation. An Act for amending the Criminal Law, 
in enses within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. An 
Act for Bengul, giving one justice the powers exercised before 
only by two, in certain cases. The English Wills Act, on the 
adoption of which we shall offer a few remarks presently, 

We will here pause to remark that the Acts for the years 
1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1838, which we have just passed in re- 
view, and up to Act 20 of 1439 inclusive, have no title: most 
of the subsequent Acta are entitled in the same general manner 
as Acts of Parliament. None of the Acts, to the present time, 
have apy marginal abstract of the contents of the different sec- 
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tions; in which reapect they differ from the previous presidency 

regulations a3 well ag from Acta of Parliament. A general Index 

is published at the end of each year, but s defective work of the 
ind. 

The legislation of the year 1839 is chiefly remarkable for the 
number of English statutes adopted for India. The firat im 
order of thus clasa is, the Prinoner’s Counsel Act, entitled,— 
(and it is the firet Indian Act to which any title is given) 
—* An Act for eunbling persons charred with offences to make 
their defence more effectually.” The Dower Act, alse,—en- 
titled * An Act for the amendment of the Law relating to 
Dower,” was adupted. Also, the Inheritance Act, entitled 
« An Act for the amendment of the Law of Inhentance.” One 
of the provisions of the great modern Law Amendment Act,— 
that relating to interest, was also adopted, and Is entitled * An 
Act eoncernine the allowance of interest in certain eases.” Ag 
it respects mehsh atatute-, the Government ia understuod to be 
entirely guided in the adoption of them, by the pupreme Court 
Judges; and hence we find them adopted, servilely, we must 
be permitted to say, tu the very letter, For instance, the Indian 
Act copies the very stringent provisions of the English Willa 
Act, rexpecting the attestation and execution of Wills ; though 
in England, it waa some centuries after the right to make a will 
wis established, before any euch requlationa were deemed expe- 
dhent, and that expediency if expadient they became, which we 
veutnie to doubt, arose from the numerous recent Will forgeries 
and Wibls made under su-picions cheumstancea by aged persons 
and others of doubtful competency. To charueterize the po- 
licy of tliy Act in few words, as it respects the attestation 
aud exccution of wills, wo should say it is much the 
sinc, as if because mad-men increased aud the physcians 
woe not succe~ful inthe application of the usual romedies, 
all sane men should be put in bonds and fettera. Few per- 
sone would be likely to understand the attestation clause of 
the Willa Act withuut the assistance of an attorney, still fewer 
te apply it or act upon it correctly. In England, however, the 
ervistenec of technical requirements is known, and testators can 
getan attorney, night or day, in all seasons and all weathers, 
m all places too, an attorney can be had as easily as a Dootor : 
but the case is very diffcrent in India; and besides in India, the 
circumstances have not developed themsclyes, which rendered 
these forma expedient or necessary ; nor, whep the character of 
the Anglo-Indign population ia considered, is it likely that the 
same grounda of expediency should ever oceur in India. These 


were special reasons, equally beneath and above the considera- 
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tion of copyists, why the English form of attestation should 
not have imposed on India, 

This year presents few remarkable Acta. The Madras Port 
Duties Act is one which demands a few observations. It is 
an Act to consolidate the old port ducs and establish one Duty 
in lieu of them. It is in terms An Act of comnvdation ; and aa 
the trouble ia leas of paying one gum, on one acconnt, to one 
department, than scveral sums, on several accounts, to several 
departments, the Act in thia point of view haa our praise, but for 
nothing else, and we are rather disposed to regard it aa 2 measure 
of red tape policy ; in reality, fo keep up charges which otherwiae 
must have been abolished. The charges commuted are anchorage 
duty, lieht-house duty, regular boat-hire and report cetamaran- 
hire. An anchorage-duty, explained with reference to the actual 
circumstances in which a ahip is placed when it arrives off Madras, 
can only mean a tax paid oy a shi for the privilege of letting 
down her anchor: it is, and probably alwaya was, a naked tar, 
unconnected with any equivalent advantage or service which 
might form a consideration for it: part and parcel, in short, of a 
aystem, one object of which was to drive away free traders, or 
make them bear the weight of local jobbers. The light-house 
duty may indeed be aaid to havo been paid for an equivalent 
or consideration, and therefore might still be fairly imposerl, 
if cousiderationa of general policy justified the imposition of 
dues of this kind. But what are the regular boat-hire and 
report catamaran-hire? Captains of ships of wham we have 
asked, are unable to answer the question; they belong to 
ages gone by, and in the present day, cxcept as consolidated 
taxes, they are unknown: shipa we are told pay their own 
boat-hire at Madras, and as for the Report Catamaran, if there 
be euch a boat at Madras, ita charge belongs to the custom- 
house establizhment. 

The Act under discussion ia important in another point of 
view : it has a differential acale; one charge for foreign Exrope- 
an and American ships, and a different one for all other shi 
On the favored class the commuted duty is three annas ‘td, 
English) per ton on the tonnage of the ship, but not calculated 
beyond 700 tons: on foreign European and American ships, 
it is three annaa and 4 pis fsa.) per ton, calculated up to the 
full tonnage. According to the above rates, passenger ships 
touching at Madras would gencrally have to pay £13 ate. 

ides agency charges. For this eum, no service is commonly 
rendered from the shore, but the firing of a gun, Arri- 
ved at Madras, a ship liea in an open roadstead, for be it ob- 
served, the “port of Madras” is a mere legal entity or fiction ; 
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there is neither river, creek, bay nor bight, nor pier, nor 
jetty, nor any thing else artificial, but the light house to 
atingruish it, 

Besides providing for the Port of Madras, the Act also provides 
for a commutation of duties at any subordinate of Madras: 
but instead of establishing the commutation, the Act merely 
empowers the Governor-General in Council to direct it to take 

lece, and in that event, the commutation is to be, one anna 
(ud per ton on the favored claas of shipping. and one anna and 
our pie (2d.) per ton on foreign, making the difference aa 
between 6 and 9, or 50 per cent. against the foreign, while at 
the chief port the difference ia only aa 18 to 21, or under 
18 per cent. 

Among the General Acta of thia year, was one of a claas 
already mentioned, abolishing the exemption by reason of 
place of birth or of descent,—in other words, the exemption 
enjoyed by H. M. aubjects of European origin, from the 
jurixdiction of the Revenue Courts. Another Act abolishes 
the institution fec on appeals to H. M. in Council, and 
the Stamp duties paid on papera used on auch appeal It 
may be conjectured that these most unjust and oppressive 
imposts were withdrawn, as obnoxious to the Privy Council ; 
or as opposed to the verdict of the pubhe and of parliament 
avainat taxes on law procecdings, but on appeals in Iodia,to every 
court of every graile, the stamp dutics are atill retained: in num- 
ber, amount, and oppreasive variety, they exceed all bounds of 
compariaon with the abolished stamp duties in England. We 
regurd the stamp duties on law proceedings in India as a mon- 
ater srievance; and no neceasities of revenue can, in our 
opinion, justify them: but as they are confined to the Com- 
pany’s Courts, and consequently presa almost exclusively on 
natives, we cannot indulge the hope of their removal, until they 
attract the attention of parliament and the people of England. 

The year 1839 was an important year for the Straits Settle- 
ments. No fewerthan five Acts, which we will briefly deacribe, 
were passed for tho government of them. One belongs to the class 
of criminal or penal law, and invites no further observation. 
Another belongs to the class of Abkarri regulations: this has 
arrcated our attention: cursorily, we learn from it, that the funda 
for local public purposes in the Straits settlements are partly do- 
rived from an old monopoly or exclusive privilege, assumed 
by Government, of buying and celling certain articles, 
The monopoly, 1¢ appears, is farmed out, and the object of this 
Act 18, to protect the farmera against contraband. Simply to 
make such a mischisvyous mode of raising a revenue potorious, 
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will, we may hope in the present day, induce its abolition: 
ite obscurity might protect it, didit rest on a bye Jaw of some 
petty corporation; Sut here it is, among the acts of the Gover- 
pnor-General of India in Council. 

The object of the third Act to which wehave adverted is, to 
prevent persons in the Straits’ settlements irom waging war, or 
otherwise giving hostile aid against any ally or etate at peace with 
the Government of the territories of the East India Company. The 
remaining one, and mostimportant of the five Acts, relates to the 
holding of land in the Straita settlements, and te the registration 
of prants of it, A briefanalysis of this Act, with afew observa- 
tions, may be useful to direct enquiry on a subject of very gene- 
ral importance. British commerce with the East, in a certain 
sense, may be said much to depend on the assesament and mode 
of collection of the land revenue, The amount, except in 
some parts of Bengal, where it has been settled in perpetuity, 
is at the discretion of the officera of Grovernment. A general 
charge against this, or any other body of persona, would be 
futile: and specific charges cannot be made, because the in 
formation we have not, but it is contained in the archives of the 
different provinces and districts, and the bureanx of (rovern- 
ment, But we can sugcest an hypothesia which we think will 
bring conviction to the minds of must imen. Suppose thousands 
and thousands of square miles of country, a whole continent, an 
eiplith of the whole globe, to belong to one Sovereign: India 
or Russia for example: and that Sovereign to claim to be the 
lord of the soil: and in virtue of his lordship, te derive a revenue 
from the land; which he does, not by assessing districta in 
certain amounts, like the old land tax asscasmenta in England, 
but by sending collectors every where, to make bargains for 
rent, aga petty landholder might do, whose estate was within 
the circuit of aride any morning. Further, suppose the Collector 
to be a foreigner, an European, almost the only one of hia 
nation within a district of hundredsof ayuare miles, covered with 
& population, whose Jancuare, manners, and ideas are imperfect- 
ly understood by him. What, we ask, might be safely predicated 
of such « system. The only predication which the hypothesis 
would appear to involve, but is not truc in fast, if applied to 
India, is that 2 Collector 80 circumetanced would cheat both the 
natives and his own Government ; fiat they do not do in the pre- 
sent day, thanks to Mr. Burke’s determined and succesaful efforts 
to bring the officers of government in India to a state of subordi- 
nation. No one who has the smallest regard te truth would call 
in question the personal integrity of the great majority of the 
officers of Government. But still they are governed by no 
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syatem, and with only one principle to guide them, viz., that 
their merit in the estimation of the Government depends on the 
amount of their land revenue realizations, Such a rule must lead 
to over assessment and all aortas of methods of making money 
for Government: thus, in some of the cotton districts of 
Western India, the revenue must be paid, before the crop is 
allowed to be taken off the field; the crop therefore becomes 
sacrificed either to the money lender or to the Government : 
the ryot heart-broken quits hia field; turns thug or dacoit, 
and England, Europe, the world, suffer by diminished cultivn- 
tion of one article, the mere consequence of a vicious land 
revenue syaten. We will now briefly state the provisions of 
the Act alluded to, with a few remarks to assist criticiam. Sec- 
tion 1, enacts that the rules prescribed in the Act shall be in 
force for regulating the ssucsamment and collection of the rents 
payable to Government in the Straits’ Settlements. This 
would lend us to expect in subsequent clausea an insight into 
the revenue system; but when we come to them we find only 
this, viz. that all land net exempted by competent authority, 
shall be assesecd in auch manner, at such rate, and under such 
conditions aa the Collector acting under the instructions of the 
Governor of Bengal shall determine. This is what is called a 
rule: iucus a non durendo ; for it rules, governs, decides nothing, 
but leaves an absolute discretion in the Governor of Bengal, or 
in the emuller personage, the Collector, if the former gives 
no instructions. Sec. 3, empowers the collector to eject per- 
sona who refuse to engure for, or to remove from the land, with- 
in one month from the date on which he shall be called upon by 
the collector to enter into such ongagement. pec. 4, makes it 
the duty of all magistrates and police officers “to aid and assist 
the collector in the due cxercive of the power of ejectment con- 
ferred upon the said collector by the ssid foregoing section,” 
and imposes on the resisting settler fine and imprisonment. 
Scc. 5, relutes to tle clearing and occupying of waste 
and forest landa for the purposea of agriculture. Persons 
desirous to take such land are directed to go to the collector, 
who is to measure and assess and grant a lease of the land, 
under the conditions, &c. prescribed by the Governor of Bengal. 
And if by reason of the density of the jungle or other obsta- 
eles, it is impracticable to do all this, the collector may permit 
the land to be cleared and occupied, under condition for future 
nsscssment. The collector may in these casea grant a lease 
for twenty years, renewable for thirty years more, but on 
such conditions as the Governor of Bengal may determine. 
Sec. 6, providea for the setting up and maintaining of land- 
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marks. Ifthe settler omits to repair them, the collector may or- 
der the repairs ta be done, and levy three times the cost upon the 
defaulter. Sec. 7. All proposals or applications for prants 
for a term “exceeding that apecified in Section 5, for the purpose 
of erecting housea or durable works beyond the limita of the 
principal towns,” are to be forwarded to the Governor of 

engal, “who will grant or reject auch application, as in his 
judgment may seem fit.” The united effect of these two 
Sectiona, the Sth and 7th, is, that the collector has no power 
to make a grant for a longer term than twenty years: the 
renewal of terms of twenty years is entirely at the discretion 
of the Governor of Bengal, and can be only for thirty years 
longer: and if, the short term of twenty ycars is wholly 
insufficient for the capitalists or settler’e purpose, and he 
wants to build, and consequently requires a longer term, 
the collector bos no authority at all in such a case: the 
application must be sent to the Governor of Bengal; who, 
aa the act says, “will grant or reject” it; but there is a 
third alternative, which we recard as equally probable, viz. 
that it may never be considered at all, or be considered only 
after such a lapse of time as releases the other party from 
hia proposal, Sec. 7, prescribes the manner in which leasea 
shall be executed, and some formal conditions to be observed 
in them. It is remarkable here that the rent 1a to be fixed 
per acre, and not by the Indian measurement: and, moreover, 
in the Register of the lease are to be entered, besides the 
particulars contained in the lease, “ any other conditiona ma- 
terial to the rights of Government and of the party obtain- 
ing the lease.” Sec. 9, empowers the Collector to accept a 
surrender of lease for the purpose of a re-granting the same 
property in subdivisiona, Sec. 10, preseribes the rules rea- 
pecting the payment of renta and the recovery of them when 
tn arrear. Sec. 11, provides for the registration of changes of 
ownership. Ali transfers are required to be made in the 
English language and according to a form to be “ found 
in the Collector's office” Sce. 12, excepts from the opera- 
tion of the Act euch cultivators, &c. ae held their land “by 
preseription, subject only to a payment te Government of 
one-tenth part of the produco thereof.” Jt deserves to be 
remarked in this act that the Governor of Bengal, who is two 
thousand miles nway, and the Collector, who is a Bengal civi- 
lien, are apparently the only two persona concerned in the 
administration of the land revenue of these rich settlements. 
Both have absolute power, and thera is no appeal from the 
decision of either of them. 
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The remaining Acts, all of a minor character, for the year 
1839 are the following, An Act for Bengal, to empower 
Collectors to appoint persons to eell property distrained for 
arrears of revenue. An Act relating to finea; providing for 
their enforcement, and limiting their amount when it ia left un- 
defined. An Act for Madras, defining the powers of Tahail- 
dara. An Act for Bombay, subjecting to general rezulations 
certain specified villagea which had lapsed to Government. 
An Act for Bengal, for regulating the privilege of auing tn 
Jorma pauperie. An Emigration Act, aince repealed. An 
Act for Madras, regulating the importation and exportation of 
sugar and the giving of certificates of origin, An Act to 
modify the postage duties. An Act relating to the trial of 
Thugzi, An Act for Bombay, dispensing with a reference to 
the Sudder Foujdari Adalot in the case of certain criminal 
sentences, An Act for bombay, authorizing the Governor of 
Bombay to prohibit the levy of huck, &e. An Act for Caleutta, 
limiting the jurisdiction of Justices of the Pence, in cases of 
larceny. An Act for authorizing sentences of imprisonments, 
with or without hard Iabour, by courts martial in certain 
cased, An Act torepea! an Act whereby Ganjom and Viza- 
gapatam were put under the general reculations of Govern- 
ment, and putting them under agents of the Governor of 
Madras, An Act for Bombay, limiting the powers of Collee- 
tors as Magistrates and Assistant Collectora as Deputy Magie- 
trates in certain caeca. An Act for Bengal, for reeulating 
enquiries into the truth of matters implicating the conduct of 
public officers not removable without the sanction of Govern- 
ment. An Act for Calcutta, authorizing the Court of Requests 
to execute decrees passed by the jude of the 24-Pereunnahs. 
An Act for Bombay, for the regulation of building in Gombay 
and Calcutta. An Act relating te offences againet the coin. 

Tn the year 1840, after two or three insignificant Acta, we 
come to the act incorporating the Bank of Bombay. It is 
remarkable that the eatablishing of a Bank similar to the Bank 
of Bengal should have been deterred at the minor presidencies, 
60 any years after tha proved aucceaa of the latter. It ig also 
remarkable that while the trade and commerce of Bombay 
nearly equal that of Bengal, the capital of the Bank of Bombay 
should be only four-ninths of that of the sister institution. 
The difference in the profita of the two institutions is equally 
remarkable: the Bank of Bombay has, we believe, never 
divided more than 7 per cent. Pe annum: its shares are at 
par ora very small premium, while the Bank of Bengal has 
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divided double that rate, and its sharea are at 70 per cent 
premium. We are not acquainted with the actual amount of 
notes of the two institutions in circulation; nor the average 
period for which they are out; but we recommend these sub- 
jects to the enquiry of statisticians. 

The two Actes immediately following the Act incorpore- 
ting the Bank of Bombay are among the most useful 
and creditable of these which are of Indian nos contradis- 
tinguished to parliamentary origin yet passed by the Le- 
givlative Conncil. Act 4 of 1840, ia an Act for preventing 
affrava concerning the possession of land, and tor providing 
reliefin cases of forcible diaposseesion; but it 1a confined to 
Bengal, where, indeed, the evil arainst which it provides may 
have been more rampant than in the other Previdencica, but as 
It exista to sone extent im theac, the Act, we conecive, should 
have been extended to them. We note this as a counterpoise 
to the great laudations which have been claimed and given 
for this piece of Icgislative wiedow. 

The object, as expressed in the above title, is well 
defined and the manner of accomplishing it, obvious and 
simple. Section 1, as a preliminary, provides that the Act 
shall apply to persone of every claas or description, whe- 
ther British born subjects or others. Sec. 2, provides for 
the case of disputes “ likely to induce a breach of the 

eace concerning any Land, Premises, Water, Fisheries, 

rops,” &c., and requires the magistrate of the district, upon 
such probability being certified to him, to call on all the parties 
concerned (whether Proprietors, dependent Talookdars, Farmers 
under Farmers, Ryots or other persons) to attend his Court in 
pereon or by agent, and to give in a written atatement of their 
respective claims os respects the fact of actual possession of the 
sulject of dispute. The magistrate thereupon bas this duty, viz. 
without reference to the merite of the claims of any party ta the 
right of possession, to proceed to enquire what party wag in fact 
in posscsaign when the dispute arose, and upon satisfying himself 
as to that fact, ta record such party az entitled to retain posses- 
sion until ousted by due course of law, and to forbid all 
disturbance of possession until auch time, and if necessary to 
put euch party iu possession and maintain him in possession. 

y Sec. 3, ifthe magistrate ia unable to satisfy himself as to what 
party was in possonsion when the dispute arose, he may attach 
the subject of dispute until the rights of the parties are deter- 
mined by 2 competent court. Next the Act provides for an- 
other class of cozes, viz. those of actual forcible disposseasion 
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without authority of law. Sec. 4 provides that upou complaint of 
anaciual forcible dispossession of any Land, Premises, Water, 
Fisheries Crops, &. the magistrate of the district shall bring all 
the parties concerned before him, and if he findathe complaint 
substantiated he ig to record a decision to that effect an] rein- 
state the ousted party, but the complaint must be made within 
one month after the diapossession. 
Another case ie next provided against, viz. of a dtapute res- 
pecting newly formed lands, of which no one has ever had 
ossession. By Sec. 5 the magietrate, 1f eatisfied of this fact, 
is to “ award possession to the party to whom the right of pos- 
session belongs, according to law or custom, and shall maintain 
that party in possession until the right to possession be deter- 
mined by a competent Court.” 
Next comes another case, that of a dispute concerning the 
“ yieht of use of any land or water,” the macistrate, by Sec. 6, 
ia to enquire into the matter, and according to the result of 
the enquiry upon his judgment, he is to maintain the right of 
use to the public, or to the classof person-, or to the inilivi- 
duals, whom he may decm entitled, until the party claiming al- 
versely ahall obtain the decision of a competent Court in favor 
of his exclusive right of use. The lancuage of this clause is 
somewhat confused and denotes a defective acquaintance with 
the juris-prudential distinctions between the objects of usufruct 
and possession: but still we apprehend 1t ia agoou practical work- 
ing provision. Soc. 7, containa the penal sanction. Sec. 8, 
makes all “ orders passed under this Act appealable in the uaual 
manner under the regulations and laws that are or may be in 
force relating to appeala from the orders of Magistrates or other 
officers exercising the powers of Magistrates.” This right of 
appeal, we must be permitted to say, has our unqualified con- 
demnation, ag incongruous with the objects of the act, which 
generally are of the simplest kind,—to ascertain the fact of 
possession, ta keep the possession secure against force and 
violence, and to restore it, if there haa been a forcible dis- 
possession. The manner of proceeding on an appeal is 
not adapted to this subject of investigation. The right of 
appeal also interferes with the utility of the Aci, which de- 
penda on the fact which is submitted to tho Mavistrate being 
decided on the spot and at the instant, and on the immediate 
and peremptory enforcement of the Magistrate’s decision. The 
right of apps keeps alive the quarrel, aud if violence has been 
usad, gives for a time impunity to that violence. The conse- 
quences of thie right of appeal are already beginning ta deve- 
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lope themselves. A Magistrate knowing that hie decision is 
not final, but is appealable, will see doubt where there ought to 
be none; and for no reason bat that he knows what may be clear 
to him with the witnesses before him, muat still be doubtful upon 
appeal, and therefore he will not decide the fact of possession ; 
but attach the land under the third Section; and weak mavis- 
trates will find every case doubtful; aad heuce attachments will 

rocressively increase, and finally the whole benefit of the Act will 
be what may result from the third aection. This power of attach- 
ment, thourh a wise proviaion when confined within proper limits, 
will, in the excess of ita exercise, which we anticipate aga con- 
sequence of the rieht of appeal, be but an exchange of a lesser 
for a preater evil We have heard the appeal defended on the 
ground that the decision of the fact of possession often deter- 
inines the right of posseasion: but this we deny; and the re- 
mark appears to us founded in an ignorance both of practical and 
scientific juriaprudence. For example, the fact that I was on auch 
a day in posscasion of such a house cannot by possibility prove 
my right or exclude proof of an adverse right in another 
person; but my right may very likely reat on auch simple clear 
notorious recent evidence, that the bare exhibition of that evi- 
dence at once removes the doubt which contradictions had raived 
as to the fact of possession. For exunple, the owner of a house 
complains of forcible disposseasion by the tenant in possession ; 
the tenant says, he succeeded not the owner but an inter- 
mediate tenant, and the latter comes forward and says he did 
not forcibly diapoasess the owner, but the owner voluntarily gave 
up the posseasiun. Now up to that pomt of the case, the 
question of fuet may well appear a doubtful one, by reazon of 
the hard swearing of the party in the wrong and the strong 
contradictions; but the intermediate tenant to corroborate his 
statement, adda, the owner not only voluntarily gaye up the 
possession, but did so under a contract, a pottah, an izarnh, &o. 
and here itis. Now thia is evideace of right and properly 
receiveable; but the mugistrate however he may be influenced 
by it, does not decide the rivht; for, whether he regarda the 

ottah as genuine or aaa forgery, he docs not .deckie either, 

ut lovks at it as a fact which corroborates one of the con- 
tendivg atatements, and cannot be reconciled with the other of 
them. Were ours a journal of jurisprudence we should enlarge 
on the subject: were it a magazine or a newapaper we could 

ive proof, we think of the practical mischief of the appeal; but 
in the Calentia Review, we can only record our etrong opinion, 
and just hint the argument on which that opinion reets. 
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Sec. 9, authorizes the magistrate with convent to refer 
disputes to arbitration, Seq. 10, reserves existing rights of 
attachment. Sec. 1], 28 ugual, excludes from the benefit and 
operation of the Act, the city of Calcutta, because it ia blessed 
with a Supreme Court, which, however, has no similar: powers 
or jurisdiction, but still is an established barrier to the adimiasion 
of every reform and innovation which wants the sanction of 
technical reason. Henoe, in Calcutta a fellow may go and put 
a padlock on our stable,—we refer to a case which has hap- 
ned,—and take possession of the compound, and the Supreme 
Court will maintain this foreible disposseasion, until the ejected 
arty haa gone through the wretched, tricky, technical, unintel- 
ligitle costly remedy agit is called of an action of ejectment. 
There is therefore onc law Jur the city, another for the country, 
and the two systems in practical operation are utterly disere- 
pant; for, the one will not allow even him who has right to use 
violence: the other is indifferent to the fact of violence or pos- 
session, and gives an immunity for a time to the violent. 

An Act so beneficial in its intent onght to have been 
general; it has been nearly eight yeara in force, and ia still 
confined to Bengal. 

The Act just described iy immedintely succeeded by another 
of the very highest merit; and not being a mere consequence 
of the Charter Act, the commendation which it deservea belonge, 
ia appears to us, to the Government of India. It is entitled, 
an Act concerning the cotha and declarationa of Hindus and 
Mahommedans. it haa a preamble, in which is recited, that the 
onths in use, pamely, by swearing on the water of the Ganges 
and on the Koran, and secording to other forms, are repugnant 
to the consciences or feelings of the Hindus or Mahommedane, 
and that they had been found obatructions to justice, and the 
cause of other inconveniences: and for these reasons—and 
many others, and better and truer ones, we should say, might 
be allegod,—the Act proceeds to abolish these oaths, and it 
substitutes for them the following affirmation ;— 

“ } eolemnly affirm iu the presence of Almighty God, that what T shall 
state shell bo the truth. the whole truth, aud wothing but the truth.” 

We have no objection to make to this affirmation, except that 
it ia theistical, and therefore, in our judgment, not adapted for 
the worshippers of idoly of wood and stone, whose conceptions 
cannot povaibly reach the sublime idea of the presence of God, 
ag expressed here by the Legislative Council. Aa little suited 
is it, ag we apprehend, to the masa of followers of the Koran. 
But taking the affirmation as unexceptionable in this respect, 
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it would be, it appears to ua, difficult to assign a reason 
why it should be Fonfined, as it ia, to the Hindus a Mahom- 
medang of all the oriental races, and not be extended to every 
pagan people: to Parais, Chinese, Burmese for instance, to 
whose “consciences and feelings,” the oaths retained must be 
ag repugnant as to Hindus and Mahommedans; indeed the 
relirion of the Chinese and Burmese may be regarded as an 
harotical sect of Hinduism. Besides, the distinction, aa far ag 
it preserves the oriental forma of swearing is open to the capital 
objection, that it asenibes in Principle, to some of the lowest 
superstitions that ever afflicted the human mind, an utility in 
court of justice aa a politico-religious sanction. 

This Act, intended to apply only to Hindus and Mahom- 
medans, it might have been expected would have received in 
relation to this its too narrow object, a lnrge, a Hberal, a reme- 
dial interpretation, which should have extended it to adf Hindus 
and af? Mahommedans and all ¢(/ourts ; aad it cannot be doubted 
by any one accustomed to the science of interpretation, that 
that waa the intention of the Legislative Council: than the 
three first clauses of the Act expressions cannot be more 
general, as it respects the Courts which were to use the new 
affirmation: but the fourth clause ia as follows :—-“* that this 
Act shall not extend to any declaration made under the 
authority of Act No. 21 of 1837, nor to any declaration or 
affirmation made in any of Her Majesty's Courta of Justice :” 
the effect of which, we apprehend, clearly isand was intended to 
be, that it saves from the operation of the Act, not any kind of 
cathe, in any court whatever, but simply the specified declara- 
tiona. Sir Lawrence Pee] and his eolleacues however of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta have pronounced the strange con- 
atruction, that this clause continues the old ayatem of uwearing 
in ali Her Majesty’s Courts, which term includes not only the 
Supreme Court but all Justices of the Peace, whether in the 
East India Company's service or not who have Her Majesty's 
Commission: and consequently, the caths, the use of which 
such Justices both in the Polico Offices in Calcutta and in the 
Mofussil had actually discontinued, nut having the faintest 
suspicion that any oatha were saved in any courts whatever 
under the above quoted section, were restored, until the other 
day an Act was passed (which we shail have occasion to notice) 
giving & partial and but partial correction to thia decision.* 


- The above Act may, in relation to the quevion here discussed, be causulered ne 
compoeed of a prea a0 electing part, & 6h Hlaiee oF sxecption. The 
of a saving oleuse property is, to take out of the general words of the enacting clause 
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The Act abolishing the Pilgrim tax was passed thie year, and 
in every point of view deaerves unqualified approbation, though 
we may mention, we have heard an enlightened Hindu express 
an opinion that instead of abolishing the tax, it should have 
been applied to the education of the people, and thue superati- 
tion would have been contributing to its own decay. There is 
more ingenuity than soundness in this opinion: all experience 
proves that for the sake of revenue, Government will cherish 
the greatest political and social evils, if it ia permitted to derive a 
revenue from them; and this, if there were no other reasons, 
would be a sufficient one for abolishing a tax founded in 
the superstition of the people, and for utterly breaking 
all connection, all sympathy of objects, between officers of the 
state and the Giahmana. 

There are no other very remarkable Acts of 1840. The 
minor Acte of this year are the following, An Act for Madras, 
reculating the procedure on tiials+referred to the Court of 
Foujdari Adalut. An Act for regulating the execution of 
sentences of imprisonment passed by courts martial. An Act 
for Bengal, opening the officea of Deputy and Assistant Revis- 
ter of the Sudder Courts to uncovenanted servants. An Act 
for Madras, concerning the signing of awards by the membera of 
Punchayata. An Act for Bombay, amending the Law con- 
cerning prisoners sentenced to labor or aclitude. An Act for the 
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Straits’ settlements, respecting buildinga. An Act for Bombay, 
extending certain regulations to the Agents of Foreirn Sove- 
reigus, An Act concerning the management of Convicts trans- 
ported to places within the factories of the Kast India Company. 
An Act for Madras, amending @ regulation respecting penal- 
ties for breaches of the Salt Laws. An Act for Bombay, 
respecting Licenses for snle of Liquors. An Act respecting 
procedure on appeals in forma panperis, An Act for Bengal, 
reapecting auction purchasers of permanently settled estates: 
(repenied), Another repealed Act for Bengal, An Act for 
the punishment of vagrants in the three Presidency Towns, 
An Act for the execution of Mofussil process within the Pre- 
sidency Towns. An Act for amending the law with respect to 
rates for municipal purposesin Calcutta. An Act for Bengal, 
respecting the Abkari revenue. And besides these, several Acta 
of Parliament were adopted. An Act for the amendment of 
the Law concerning the negotiation of Bills of Exchange. An 
Act for amending the Law administered in the Supreme Courts 
with reference to arbitrationg, damages, and interested wit- 
nesses, An Act for the amendment of the law regarding 
factors. An Act for rendering a written memorandum neces- 
sary in certain cases, 

Having now passed in review but five of the thirteen years 
which have clupsed since the Charter Act, it is obvious that the 
remaining Acts of the present decade would require more apace 
than one number of the Review can afford to this subject, 
We shall therefore here conclude for the present; not, we may 
add, in the manner we had designed and still intend, when we 
shall have laid the entire legislation of the new era and system 
before our readers, Many general inferences have already 
occurred to us: others will be suggested by Acta yet to be 
reviewed ; other questions of law nod government will have to be 
mooted; and therefore for the present we must take leave, for 
a short time, of thia subject, which we commend in the interval 
to the reflection of our readers. 
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capacities, alc so often exposed to the influence of disense, 
tu accidents from flood and field, and to various mishaps and 
mischances, far temoved trom medienl nid and attendance, as 
to rendet alittle knowledge of medicine and surgery not only a 
valunble but a tolerably general acqurtion. Few Sportamen 
and Indico Phinter~ ate without their medical remini-cences, 
somelimes of a ludimony but far mme tiequently of a sad 
and inelincholy chatacte: : and the imme is not far removed 
when the military and medeal chuge of sraal] detachments 
devolved upon the gallant Subaltctn in command, aided by a 
compounda: pickcd up ior the nouer, and as ignorant of the 
TH‘ liments a> «a3 the icuowned Japhct Inmyelf, when first 
placed undcs the chuge ot the sigamions Cuphagus, and in 
the comp unonilip of the facetious Timothy. 

The fitst contvet with disease in a tiopical form 1s well cal- 
cen! ited to startle the novice. Its deadly grasp and giant atrides 
the rudy health of the moinme followed by the pilior and 
eollipse of the evenme—the rapid deuth of the victim of cho- 
lera, fever, and the other plicues and pestilences of the junzia 
and the mush, enfuce an attention not caaly called into exia- 
tenre in the mole favored icaione of the fau earth, 

An acute observer has remarked, that “ every one desires 
to hve long whecan. Every one yaluey health ‘above all gold 
and tieasure.’ very one knowa that aa fat as bis own indivi- 
dual wood i concciocd, protracted hfe and a frame of body 
sound and strong, free from the thousind pring wluch flesh 33 
heir ty, are wn~perk ably more important than all other { emthly] 
object-, becau~e lite and healuh must be secured before any 
possible re-nlt of any pussible cucumetance can be of conee- 
quence to iim. 

Possessed then of this knowledge, and knowing the class 
of reuters we are about to addrew, as well as being anxi- 
ous that all depuwtments of I|iteratuie and acience which 
appertain to the gorgeous East, should finda fitting place 
inthe Caleufta Remew, need we apologize for introducing to 
ther notice and consideration the subjcct of “ Hindu Medi- 

cine, ” 

‘the fist question that demand: attention in an examina- 
tion of Elin iu Medieine is tta claim to a hizh degree of antiqui- 
ty, for upon this must rest its clief recommendations to pre- 
eminence over other systems which have obtained celebrity, 
and jed to the present advanced state of the art and acience 
of medicine 11 modern Europe. 

Tt would be difficult, if not impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty the exact age in which the various Hindu medical 
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treatises were produced, and with every respect for the pro- 
found attainments and acute reasoning of the eminent oriental 
acholara, who have at varioua times attempted to unravel this 
tangled thread of mystery, we cannot regard the conclusions 
at which they have arrived in any other light than that of 
probable conjecture. 

Dr, Wise has treated this portion of his subject with mach 
eandour and acumen in the introductory renimrke prefixed to 
his Cominentary, and appears earctully to have consulted all 
accessible authorities regardiny it, 

It is now generally adinitted that the three first Yuga or ages 
of Hindu Chronology are purely fanciful and falmivus, and 
that the present depenerate age or Kali-yug is the only one con- 
cerning which any really trustworthy information has been, or 
con be afforded, The [indus themeelyes pretend, that this era 
began 3101 B. C. or 746 befure the Deluze; and from the 
manner in which their calculations were conducted, aa well aa 
the basis upon which they rested, the proofa of the antiquity 
both of the nation and of its system of Astronomy were for some 
time supposed to be complete and perfect. It waa adopted by the 
celebrated Bailly in hia elegant history of Astronomy, accepted 
by the scientific cireles of Paria at that time, and advocated 
in England by Playfair, Robertson, ant other eminent authori- 
ties; but subsequent investigation haa demonstrated, “ that the 
series of Astronomical phenomena which Bailly regarded as 
affurding decisive evidance of the extreme antiquity of the 
Hindu nation, in reality eatablished the very reverse, for they 
have been shown not to have been taken from actual obyerva- 
tion, but fiamed from calculating backwards on tables construct- 
ed dnring a period consistent with authentic history, aud to 
contain, in consequence, several errora which the more accurate 
researchics of later times hava proved, are inconsistent with 
what must lave occurred.” * 

Kentley haa shown, in his paper on the “ Hindu systema of 
Aatronomy, and their connectiona with [listory in ancient and 
modern timea,f” that there iz no reason for believing the Kali- 
yur to have commenced at no enrlier period than 1004 B, (. or 
tather more than two centuries and a half subsequent to the oe- 
currence of the Argonautic expedition, and the conjectured exis- 
tence of Maculapius, This would render the existence of [linda 
records, if we suppose them to have been produced during the 
present age, more recent by six centuries and a half, than 


* Alison. 
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the fiisi mention of Medicine and its followers in the Moraic 
WIiting, 

Without, however, adopting the views of Bentley * as strictly 
cortect, notwithstanding their general trathfulness having been 
endorsed by Laplice and Deluabre, or coinciding to the tall ex- 
tent in his remuik that no dependence is to be placed on Hindu 
opinions, * since when thoronghly aitted and eaumined, they are 
prineipwly tounded im vanity, ignorance, and credulity,” —there 
ean he vo vilid redsin ads iced or ealid proof adduced, to shew 
that the medicine of the flindus is more ancient than that ofthe 
Esy ptians and Tebrens—although it appears eubscyucntly to 
have nttuined more of the dignity of a science, and to have 
been cultivated with a gieater degree of assiduity and succesa. 


** ] bene i A Benth will di send wath grat distin tion te posterity fed dips 
Uitelligi nt critic st 08 the aiaqiit at dae Biulsit ane a) bok ote | the ie esteoeeatiatal 
compututious Ft wits a bold nu lertchimg tote the dust te lirak Oe spalled ondnlity 
mineh wos hile 2 rope tte suck an iiplilusapliicnl Woruzy bit be silk seen 
fad lunmseliuc warded ty bs sucess Wao ner sotesticd? that the sencinted tiagks ol dbo 
Biskiiouys weed outs tee ce sdaber amd toe enable cana, ioe wie cu teed, tudes 
eosettheu nopesine = bot oll these duslavans appem thie odes of Va Bendy 
wil those of on: * caiait stidiunts, «lie toliow las tact tips wll bt waited to uusdicaave 
stds as lie Geen btheate didlo lo Patenant Walton, whe aw daw witli du 
Pinanas ay fas petsonalls waneqieneed tee thats af de auder Ae dims, las 40 fos 
divauced mi thie tise bu tide (ities and ene sens as to ii) os that with 
Lad to deta We Eloalns cells diave neti, Dt temaies He says thei awh, 
shidher kastorical ot geoagtahoe ou ee Oona con posations, i hich here 
read tides sas gee) to Qrtla Pen teas tetas eee ek aglay they stem to view the 
elubt thi nigh wpe at adage wath the Tadiast alts, menniaiies at oud sali 
gold, b atht he toi thous uk sums and uthers an ood paaciens pelus Sem ot alver 
ates tht Wu ded dew heim et the woo Dae ape rivcis atl was of liquiel 
wnber vlan | batt ash, cats od oetesgeate,, Iegaors Gaeagn yea) trath 3s 
SACI cul to aw SVN ed) kato et of anmtitiis, teesimiidis lakes, anil gies, 
with wloch they ate daw hedged Per oe tae grote seed tes aiming thie 
Plwdn- ti fost gadget weet aceon to die Pau, an which él cnt is 
misth tek as tions sine mons slopes tew ids the Darke md saad 
Ds Qaeore in Dbe ocil and mmdoin syste i thot adapted bs sation 9s, uid 
cioittnds: OH wecadt da tee Te Parnes. causulermy teeing a fad sade: 
moth su toa hued ales et coded dati dasveanl the eld contin ut at i 
satew Late cesar a: . eat abreast me eqiiaeataledl withe dle ptlelatlat slipa ot the 
dd ag] at cemisc watke an ink ret lcueesqiiere were utden the eee sain of bea ig 
bu, Wifi the sopeite pat ndedton te stoped mifiaeon ee Pls thee astern 
Boku), dad Di ube beg aunaidis, os at bel da ciate, 
dst KU D aadbshat del egy poe, ors cots the olicumiine nl 

“150 Ma HW oCoteleooh lin still look-ahead daaks witha ud fave, ulin 
last Psi contsas that the mythologs of the eativdlox Usiulas tes puuseutslinetne 
Jas urbiptol to wei madtiic a pounds thea ] jenny des tho asinad alli gas, 
wat alone danth exit ijant —-(rderfy Atlee Bf Joop ye ft et 

“Wi dutot bi dwve thteve a te Yedas ate ar uly sooled as the pow ot Toe, 
aod wee salistiedl tha sonar of tht Poa cds ane very adil | —Shaad, pe a7 

Dy Wishelqae adds lis 1 stuneny ted gourel coir’ bese ot Beotley 4 views, 10 
the foliawiy tev 

“ Velauk fb tho aigit ie dies proved by diese deulatens Uiut those a4 ect ee wl oh 
servation Toad. wt il linus of Me Kali yoga Telly was on pel aaa Iiestore ol 
writer, buat he had mon unemiution than prlgoant ane F Kuew lie was condemned by 
lia fries, La Lad aul la Play as aos etree! astronomer, ail a very sndefic rent 
infeutefa: = Piast ten fotki cb eigen saa pM Wil wesw li wail, 44 
peck te thy antequaty ad Pimdn steam ai acd FP think dat Bfa oaths lias ceeds cnt 
BeUsie luglly Ge soul sa puis of the Aasya BadedAnniy 
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To the Hindus must wadoubtedly be assigne:d the merit of having 
been the firat to practise dissection of the human body,as we shall 
have occasion to show hereafter, and tu have possessed a com- 
plete ecrica of treatices upon tle different branches of medicine. 

lt is defficult to imagine how se learned and Jaborious a scholar 
a3 Sir Win. Jones could have fallen into se serious an error ag to 
state, that there was no evidence to prove the existence in any 
language of Asia of any original treative on medicine consider- 
ell aa acience. ‘Lhe ignorance of the Bralnians concerning the 
Metical Shastras could scarcely liave been so great aa to render 
them unacquaited with their existence, althouch they might 
not lave been conversant with their contents, JTlowever much 
the Mahommedan conquerors may have neglected and deepired 
the medical science of the Hisuha, auch was not the case 
with the hereditary physicians of Hindustan, and although they 
may hiave been unwilling to part with, or uinke known the con- 
tents of their long transmitted and highly prized manuscripts, 
they would scarcely have denied or evncealed the fact of their 
existence from their own countrrien, 

The mistake of Mill is still greater, aud cannot be excused, 
aince a little more diligent examination of what wns then 
known, would have dispelled the delusion under whieh he 
laboured. Without adnuatting their exaggerated pretensions 
to antiquity, or recognizing the absurdities of their faluluua 
chronolury, he ought te have been better acquainted with the 
state in which the civilization, sciences, and institutions of the 
Hindua were found by Alexander in his Indinn campaigna, 
as related by Arrian and Plutarch, and with the numerous well 
authenticated facts seattored through various modern writers, 
who had partially investigated the subject and publiched their 
remarks cud observations prior to the appearance of the [ietory 
of tiidia. 

Elphinstone mentions Charaka and Susrita as the earliest 
medical writers extant, but does not attempt to establish the 
date of either of them, further than apecifying upon the authe- 
rity of Royle, the commentary written upon the latter in 
Kashmir in the twelfth or thirteenth century-—probably not 
the fret that was called into existence hy the text in question. 
In the preliminary observations prefixed to the second volume 
of Ainslic’s Materia Indica, are collected together variogs ar- 
guments derived from different sources concerning the antiquity 
and nature of the acientific Knowledge genernily of the Llimiduy, 
and particularly of their medicine, but that writer has not suc- 
ceeded in throwing any light upon the question of their exact 
age, and indecd acknowledues hig inability to do so, while he 
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inclines te the belief of their being aa old as, and not borrowed 
from, the sciences of the Egyptians, ‘ The Hindu medical 
treatises, we are told were all written many hundred yenrs 
ago, but at what exact period it ia next to impossible ta 
nacertain, as dates are very rarely affixed to the mannacripta, and 
whatever questiona are put touching particular eras to those 
Brahmane who might Ve aupposed best able to reply to them, 
they are unvariably answered in an unsatistactory mevnner” * —a 
result experienced by most others who have pursued the same 
path of enquiry, with the attempted aid of such inefficient aud 
ignorant guides as the great majority of the present race of 
Pandits. 

By far the most elaborate and auccessful attempt to establiah 
the antiquity of Lindu Medicine ia that of Profe-sur Royle, 
whose able and argumentative treatise hag become the standard 
of reference of al] systematic wiiters upon thie subject. The learn- 
ed and diligent author of the Botany of the Uimalayas ap- 
pears, during the period of hia exile and servitude, to have 
devoted much of his time to the collection and investigation 
of various articles of the indizenous Materia Medica tonnd in 
the bazars of India, and thia Jed him te study and trace their 
history and properties with such aid ag can be obtained in this 
country alone. Although the author ia not a Sanskrit scholar, 
he certainly appears to us to have extablished by a train of in- 
genious anil occasionaly complete evidence, that the medicine of 
the Hindus was older than that ofthe Arabs and of the Grecka, 
that it waa probably original, and not borrowed from any other 
nation; and that it contained much that was interesting and 
deserving of further research and enquiry. 

The following extract from Royle’s Easny will give our 
readers a fair idea of the nature and foreo of the reasoning 
breught to bear upon this difficult question :— 

© Fonda woika on Mediane hig been proved te have exited prior 
to the Arabs, little deutt can be autertained, fo eoucerve, respecting then 
oligmahty, a» waknow of na souiee trom whi they conld have been 
bonowed, excopt from the Gieeks, and there is httle probalility of the 
Hindus having had acoess to any uligiaul o1 tiauslated woiks at so early a 

od, as must have Leen the ease irom their enntaming no traccs of tha 

emiral dotitines 59 consjicuous im the wiytings of te Arabs Some 
coincidences would appear rather to be that of observers of the same tact, 
than of bonower. from the saine books «The deqaetiption of some divers 
which seom to have heen first hnown m India, a5 well as the anternul mdm 
misiretion of metals, they cand not have borrowed from the Greeks = ‘That 
there must have been independent observers Judia, at a very eatly age 
of the world, we have proolain the coramerce of ther manufactures and of 


their medicines. Many of the latter Dey he found described im ihe works 
af the Greeks, but we ser no trace of Kuropean medicines in those of tha 
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Iindus , and though knowledge wry taavel fiom north t south, opical 
products cin ini emmphue only travel fio south to north Lhen 
émplovinent thereto m ibe litte: proves thew prtwous investigaion by 
a peuple resident in the counties of the glawth Onsuh miounds there 
fore | ronrcive wa nay mica the usinpaty af Handa meduime and while 
unable te gel any positive dics lor then webs we may yet by circumstan 
ci ovideuce obtain an apportion whludh will To thank poo its mde 
pendent orgin = We meyv Vowene) coneere al to le Cie remnius of a still 
Thon ancnt stein of which we hase norco butof the exten of 
Which dave can be ae douht os erodotustshotes thttin has dime mo gypt, 
there wor dishaet pbs feo dhfigiad ds ses which wer elassed ac 
cording to tho sein the amin beh ood fom Dindotus Sieulis we 
Feun that esy plystaag wis allied tofullow cwhitto cole = lhruce 
Iba tao than ptobeeble ght tac was cals inl gypt a disamet Syston of 
medime aniwi lat notes dso in the works of the mcteaits of its beng 
asabp ct mime vtech to by the Basti su tal Rhattithsinnding that the 
daochks terse lid aa tha Po we nid ta J ayy mquest ot hurled lds ban 
end that 1] pyyitimm trie die tic taariststes rte tls ow tu audation =o bat thos 
explan att i 1s uhihy to uve Teen owing id thi aziotame oof the naa 
tos as of thi plastaans for asenim aut own diy wo sldem see even 
wollimlowned winters tbe te cag a tadk sails comets fact of a scien 
tiie nets In dhe same miiame: thw who wer wath tee spine thon 
Inetoslyphies proved all die knowled.c of the E ysptian pinstheod to 
Ponsisd 1 TW 1 

The only der’ testrmany wa drive with wspact to the date of the works 
of Cloogky and at Soseadn om dhitof Prod ss Wikou wlio states hit tiem 
then bea wentiondd we dhe Turi dhe uimih oF tenth centuiy is the 
mom nod:tu Lit at au conpecdiuns = Whole the otsle of the inthlon as 
well as then lingang become thi heracs of dabei aiatiat) vou, anterio 
Mate Che Ar chs amet base bee ane tequaaniced with that uislatieus in the 
eighth ov dwily nthe ninth cniary om Eeotal Rashid ak 4 Waneon 
sureauldiespectnidvan the yeus eMb itd Sth ta tha ¢ uliplate whet at 
ahetolid to tie Indus die lati wutined ents taint) yeas | Gober is 
suppers (Lio drive Tivedan the soy uthoot daghth corbin and we has shown 
thi probability of Ins having tid cess to the choad koowh dace of the 
Hinds Wnt dor then mats teliivc dau sufhaiently astublishtal for then 
Works to bc translated at the siuk time with thow of the yaucaipal Grek 
antlioas thes Dbnidu pinsiians aot certumls lie Inve and wiitten 
long betorr ote low then dame te cxtand mito Pstem coumties im an 
age When the communteation of Irteratue wust hac lain atest a slow 
av it now ism thie VT est 


In addition to proving the priotity of the Hindus tothe Greeks 
and Arabs im the matters above mentioned, the Piofessor has 
thaced in an extended though ouiso1y chun of arguments, the 
commerce, science, arta, iterature, and civilization of the Brah- 
mané fiom the earliest period of their own authentic records, as 
well aa from the testimony afforded by the hteiary remains of 
other nations, aud by the application ot this combined mass of 
evidence, haa satiafactouily established the fact he intended to 
prove. In the validity, however, of some of hig arruments we 
are not inclined to coincide, nor we do we think that he has 
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always been happy in tracing the identity between Greck and 
Arabic terms “There ia no more fruitful source of error than 
the ambiguity of nomenclature in agesand among nations which 
had no fixed standards of comparison, and whose complete igno- 
rance of the essential characters of plants and even of mineral 
bodies, renders tt difficult, 1f not impossible, to identify the aub- 
atance described nnd epeken of: | n the writings of so com- 
paratively recent an author as Diorcorides, whose works have 
been illustrated and annatited ds ‘swarms of commentatals,” 
out of seven Iuimedred plants contained in his Materia Medica, 
not mye than tour hundied hive becu correctly ascertained: 
nor hase Theoplirattuy——the Father of Batany,—Phny, and 
even Celsus fared much better. To enter into any detailed 
analy «ix of puch minor points of obivetion, or indecd turther to 
prolong our remaika upon this preliminary portion of our 
enquiry into the Hindu svete of meee, wonld be out of 
place in the necessarily nanew hmitste which we mu-t confine 
vur article, were we evea possessed of the lei-tie and eastern 
lore requisite for the pro-veention of sucha task. We cannot, 
however, quit a toyne of whieh probably many of our 1caders 
are already hhemitily tired, without a passing ieference tu the 
paper of Horace Hayiunan Wilson, prubished in thie fra ated 
Wagaziwe fur 1823, and quoted by Hoyle im the exsny above 
referred to. Unlike most of the ether waiters upon this 
sulyect, Prolessor Wilson i univeimally arhuowledscd ta be 
one of the mest pruduand and accomplished Satehrit reliolare in 
existence, and lis esulenee, delisered with the maudesty and 
eaution of one well arquanted with dhe onatuie and extent af 
the materials at his cummand, $ entitled te the hichest cun- 
sidaiation. We can only venture upon the following extracts 
from his paper: 

* bh Hows asin oud dius Novi ils ea tl eyed dards mod owas 
Lt itse hd Flan ss Thin oan oan mone ail gmckaplivsis (he 
Hawes one kept pect wath tha tarot cadighiboed coctieares ok Uke wastdal 
al tha thes attend ay theroneh at qieerlie eras Bly yee clita ata sergens, 


asin geo de, whew ad gestiioms ane er Conbed amd as miderd was pene oer 
Deb uate, was made) hows tons, In the vbscoperes gf tuakliiy 


TE be 


The dyws Pade, asthe icdaead waitange oof Jeghest aati ads atal ater: 
tear (oles called conaderal too kao porta of the douth oF 
Atharia Vede aulis com quaouth the wok of Rragsa—by him i was 
cormmmcate d te Dasa ihe Frayne, and by hia, dla tua AsWins, oF 
eosof Airy. the Sun scrednstioctadinat anid they Thou became the med. 
eal nitendants of the gods—a grocalogy, thal cannot tul recabling to tn thu 
two pons of Aer aiepeus, sad thou disc ert fiom alpolfo «=Kow what wera 
the duties of the Aswiss, acroding ta Hindu anthorities 2—the gods, 
enjojing eternal youth and healih, stond inna med of phywemns, and 
conse mently these jeld ao such sinecure stauon «The wats between the 
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gels nid akonous hewevar and the contlicia imongst the gods thes lees, 
th which wounds mgt be sulleted although death waa nut inflicted, 16 
guncd abana odl—and it was this accom, whah the two Aswivs 
tended = diay pedormed miny cxtimdinay cores as might havo bean 
capected from then sips thuman character 

[lq tm wmng of thes hecuduy absmidities 1s loa cnough anid 1 con 
fonualile to tlie teow et all nstmy “Wun ote dle sor bohaos state if 
net mon sulqect to exteama) myputics than ant cal disc ise wits at least 
mae Likely ta scck tomedics tor the toomer winch wore 4 laren to his senses, 
thin teimagine tho me ms of ache vines the dation, wlio mati be could so 
hitle compre hed 

Singical thao prevedcd medeamal shall as Cclus tes escited when 
commenting on Thomas ac ommtod Padatuiis tad Vor lenin whe woe not 
conenlicd hie says dining tha plime atthe Gaeeiin Cup althoush icq 
laly emploucd to catiut duts and beat wom din san pation 1s 
miuntuned aw we shall hovealwe see Dyvthe Hid watt 1 in gdm om well 
oly TH peut y Leap ae 

Accoding to son authoittics the Asians ust d Forno ord [vpra 
was the pe cptar of Deaseasiae dint oth mameh Yintay beanww sa, 
ind Gaaimins prim ia the date Caamskas woh whith ps ly his 
tee Ss a Ntand— Disawastsrt ws mo sist id Rasimags) pried of Avie 
a Benes Vis disciple was Soseuit the sonot Viewaarces ad conse 
quintl; ¢ rontemporny ol Tawi dus work alsoeatsts uadis an chiof 
wiude rtyrestud tas tua sued af some ittr puny sat itis net casy 
in fom any conpetute of Ws celbelit carcot thet ie imnot bast the pro 
dizions age whorl Hindu tibke esigis tt—it ts sutlicicuet to kuow, that it 1 
pithaps the aldest work cn the sulypeet excepting that of Cimurakt which 
the Thindw pass Ome commentay on the teat mak I Catia a 
G whretid 1 prohabh weld asthe twelith o thutecnth couany and his 
comment at ws buy was qa cud ly others The work 1s divudhilante 
six portious —thé Sadie Si Addre oo Gan cecicar Da pivrrrons | thie ova ane 
idea macnn Sawiues of Dragos Serie btfieee Aart, 
Chilitse sthaae the untarnd ayphestion of Medion,  Aawtyee Sé hana, 
Antipons Otiaee Stkawe oo ob supplumentary scctron on varios loo al 
daa wis of diludions of the oye cat ke) In ddl these aii ious liowaser 
beciy mud not pence) meduie ws the object of the Sasruta 

dla -Aywe Da fe which oupunitly consisted of aue Linde sichons of 
2 thous stasis crcl win adipt do te th Ihimiiid facultias and dt af 
mut, by iis dastibutiow mito cuit sulalaasions the cnn ition at wach 
conveys ius a mur ee dia ot dhe objets of the fas ate deat amongat 
the Lindi 9 Lhe divisions are tls Guiunciatd—-] Avy 2 A adhya 
Ange dkelita 4 Bhnianedyt 5 Acoonesebheiige 6 deada 7 Ra 
arynnge ALN Bapkeiana Vliet explamedl 14 follows 

Aedge is tha ath ot catiacisa, cate mcous stletinees whether of giass 
wood curd inetal bone Ac Moelcnily or accidentally imtioduced imo the 
human body with the treatm nt ot the wfiemmation and suppuation there 
by mduced , ond by aualo,y te cme of all pllogmouoxl tumenm and 
abwissts Lhe wd Serle Wk Ws hiiniien ation, and purmis clewily to 
in o1gin of this anch of Hindn stenee Lar ike niiwnes the lero: of 
plysiiin of Ue Gacchs was deiived meaiding to Seafas Ganpaicus from 
for an alrew or drit 

2 Aatehya vw the treaincnt of external organic afiuctious, o1 disenses of 
the eyes cars, nose, de ited from Sabeke, which unas any thin 
and bk) wisttidnent and. ether a yplica bh. IM the sun maniit 18 Sa 
iya, tu tho activa cuusds Of the morbul state, or it 1 boowid irom the 
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generic name of the slender probes and needles, used in operations on the 
parts affected, 

8 Kaya CArkiisa 19, as the name wmplies, the appheaon of the Ar 
Medend ¢ Chrhites) to the body m genetal fAey), aud torms what we 
mean by the Suenca of Medinme—the two preerding divisions constitute 
the Surgery of modein echoole 

4 Bhutatwdya wthe restoration of the feenlties fiom a disorganised 
state, induced by Demoniacal possession =This wit has vanshed before the 
cuffusion of Lnowledge, but it tormed avery unypotant inanch of medual 
practice, though all the schools Greek, Arabic, or mopean, and dcacended 
to days very nead ovr own a3 a ioference to Basions Anutomy of Melancholy 
may prove to geneal ieaders 

6 Aaumane baredtya means, the care of infaucy, comprehending net 
only the manugement of chilicn fiom thea birth, but the tientment of ae 
guia Jactic secretion, and pucrpeial disorders im mothers and nuieca—this 

olda with ws also the place that its nnpotance «aims 

6 dged@is the aainsnation of antidotes—a subject which, a9 fm a9 16 
reste upon sient pun ples 18 Llcnded with ou med me and sa zr 

7 yee is Chemisty, Ol moe corecth alchamy, a4 the chict end of 
the chenucal combinations it descubes, and sbich are mostly metalluegur, t% 
the digeovery of the universal medicime—the chu that was tarende Leaith 
pormanent and lie papetual 

& The last bench Hephavent, poteses to pramote the incu ase of the 
human race—an Wluaery iaeseach, which as well as tho yreceding, 1 not 
without 2ts puallel in anvient aud modern times | 


Before entering upon the detnuiled examination of the dif- 
ferent departments of Hindu Medicine as developed in Wine's 
Commentary, it may not be uninteresting tothe general reader 
to givea bief sketch of the Medicine of the Hebrews and 
of the Evyptians— so a3 to enable him to institute some decree of 
compaiibon between them. 

The sacred writings of the Jows, and the existence of an- 
iLentic lustorical monumente, prove that Keypt waa partially 
eivilized ata perrod when the rest of the then known world 
was in a atate of complete imnorance and barbarism, The 
Hindus contest the palm of superior antiquity and civilization 
with the Egyptians, but upon uncertain and in many respects 
purely imagmary grounds, while few facts are now more com- 
pletely established, than the high state of cultivation of the 
arts and sciences at a very remote period of the existence of 
ancient Egypt, whereas there are, on the other hand, few 
thiage more easy to disprove than the fabulous chronology of 
the Biahmane. No people could have been move favotabl 
situated for the early cultivation of science than the inhabi- 
tanta of the fertile banks of the Nile, and none have left more 
magnificent Monuments of their skill, civilizotion, and the won- 
derful degree of perfection they attained, when a more than 
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Cimmerian darkness enveloped the reat of the habitable globe, 
so far a8 we now are capable of judging. 

It would be out of place in any work not specially devoted 
to the history of Medicine, to atternpt to trace its origin, or to 
speculate upon the nature of the various divinities to whom the 
ancients nacribed the virtue of healing. TJpon these matters we 
have no more certain or trustworthy guides than fabulous tra- 
ditions or crude conjectures, based upon an imperfect knowledee 
of the nature of man in a savage state, and of the particular 
wants to which ie is supposed to Le most liable in such a cun- 
dition. It iain reality of po great consequence in the present 
advaneed stage of the science, to nacertain whether the natural 
and inherent pierervative Instinet of man led hin to dhietin- 
guish alimentary fiom medicinal, and these from poironous bub- 
stances, or whether, as an ingenious author has attempted to 
prove, animals were the earhest physicians: it is sufficient for 
our purposes to know, that some knowledge of medicine must 
have been among the earliest of human alts, and most probably 
long beture it attained the dignity ofa science. Thera can be 
little doubt, also, that in the infancy of the great human family 
diseases must have been few and sinyple, and cured wore by the 
wis medieatriz aeture than by the eflicacy of any drugs then 
known and used. This is abundanily evident and apparent in 
an exainination of the earlier systems of medicine transmitted 
to us, in all of which diet and regimen, sirand exercise, are con- 
stantly insiated upon as among the most efficacious menns of 
removing disease and of restoring health. Many of the ancient 
medical philosophers appear to have been very much of the 
opinion of the moiern puet, that 

* The frst physician iy debaucl were made, 
Tacess It pau, nnd sloth snotniis dhe wade, 
By vbw ow long fiw" fntless qaro'd then tool: 

dl strong the weaves, al prsify dl dhe bined. 

Bot we thou sous, a pamper d rie af ae, 
Ate dwindled duwu to tlicestore yeas and ten 
Tietter to rout im Welds fie henth aubought, 
"Than fee the devia tor a winycons disught 


The wise dor cure of exeti ne depriut. 
God never wade bis novk for man ta mend.” 


Among the early Eeyptians, ag among many more modern 
nations, the practice of medicine was originally usurped by the 
Priesthood, who built their temples in healthy positions, and 
excited the imaginations of their patients by a variety of cere- 
monies and practices, compounds of magic and impoature, not 
altogether unknown in the more syetematic and Jearaed empiri- 
ciam of recent times as exhibited in the wonders of Caglicatro, 
and the manipulations of sundry pretenders of the present day. 
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The credit of all cures was asaumed for the particular 
deities presiding over each temple, and the causo of all 
failures was adroitly ascribed to the anger of some offended 
divinity, whose wrath waa not to be appeased by mortal meana: 
they consequently branded the unfortunate incurables as cri- 
minala under punishment for unpardonable sing! Something 
not far removed from this will be found in the medicine of the 
Hindus, and is recorded in the earliest writings of the Greek 
Poets. The classical reader will doubtleas remember, that 
when at the siege of Troy the plague reigned and raged in 
the Grecian camp, Homer describes its progress, but ia silent 
upon the human efforts made to arrest it and obviate ita fatali- 
ty. In fact his advice ta, to let 

“Some prophet or some sacred sage, 
Explore the case ef great Apollis rage; 
OF learn the wast fa) senarewnioe bo remuie, 
By waste dreams; for dies descend fiom Jove 
Tif nken ves flus heey curse liye lard, 
Let lars Hoke, anul heevtiaehs be par. 
Bo lav ato, thali dying Gaeese destorr, 
And Phopbars dart das induing shafts moe ue.” 

The wedical pricsthoud of Egypt consisted of on exclusive 
easte of considerable dignity, inasmuch aa the rulera of the land 
were also then selected from the priestly faculty. They were 
haughty, reserved, austere, and never relaxed the fixed and me- 
lanchely appearance of their countenances in the presence of 
their patients. Thoir food consisted exclusively of vegetables 
and the sacrificial meats—the fcah of all other animals being 
carefully rejected as unwholesome, and as the cause of the 
forms of leprosy, ophthalmia, and other formidable diseases, 
which appear, even at that early period, to have been common 
in the land of the Pharaohs. hether the drink of these 
aboriginal sons of /Msculapius was wine or water, has been a 
subject uf much discuasion: the balance of evidence is in favour 
of their having been worshippers of the rosy God. 

Herodotua maintains that in his time Egy t Was a species 
of medical paradise, and that every disease od ita own special 
practitioner—a subdivision of duty that must have been mar- 
vellously inconvenient fur those who laboured under com- 
plicated disorders. 

The practice of the early physicians would seem to have been 
simple, the disense being in general left to the curative 
powers of nature, with the occasional exhibition of some eva- 
cuant remedy,—a literal verification of the modern defini- 
tion of physic as ‘the art of amusing the patient, while nature 
cures the disease.’ 

The surgical skill ofthe Egyptians has been called in quce- 
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tion in consequence of their having been unable to cure a 
simple aprain, or to reduce the dislocated ankle of Dariue, the 
son of fystaspes, 

The soothanyers prognosticated the changes and terminations 
of diseases, the cure of which was generally undertaken by the 
ordinary j!riests, and ghey could not treat any acute affection 
before the fourth day of ite manifestation, except upon their 
personal responsibility. 

The two principal departmenta of medicine in which the 
elaim of early distinction and proficiency has Leen imade for 
the Egyptians, are Anatomy and Chemiatry. Their knowledge 
ofthe former was entirely confined to the art of cmubaloung in 
the various forms in which it was practised, and entities them 
to no such credit. In this respect we shall find them infinitely 
inferior to the Tlindua, and their writings contain the groveest 
anatomical blunders, even more alaurd than the Chine:e «lraw- 
inge of hnmen dissections, in wiich the outline ir filled up with 
the internal structures of variona animals, Their chemical skill 
and knowledge were undoubtedly in a muck more advanced 
atate, fur they have left metailuraic and other resulta which 
are atill enigmas for the most eminent of our modern chenncal 
philosophera, and are far im advance of anything of the kind 
ever found in Hindustan. 

They practiged periodical evacuations; treated i heumotiem by 
friction with crocodile’s fat; empluyed fuangation; were ac- 
quainted with the usea of balsam, spices and myrih; and appear 
also to have used slum, plastera, and various ointments, in 
the latter of which white lead and verdigris were occasionally 
ingredienta, The Jast mentioned fact has been called in ques- 
tion, und is supposed to be irue only of the Egyptians at a 
much later period. 

The early medicine of the Hebrews, appears from the 
incidental remarka contained in the Bible, to have attain- 
ed a considerable derree of perfection, Their remedial 
agents were chiefly of a hygienic nature, and consisted of 
circumcision, strict attention to diet, separation, frequent 
ablution, and the combustion of infected garments. Livery 
Christian reader net be well acquainted with the minute direc- 
tions and descriptions contuined in the book of Leviticus; the 
cure of Naaman’s leprosy ; the odoriferoua confections and oint- 
ments mentioned in the 80th chapter of Exodus, as compound- 
ed “after the art of the apothecary ;” the employment of 
music aaa cure for melancholy ; the use of antimony az a face 

aint; and the mention in various placcs of the Fig, the 
live, Saffron, Myrrh, Bdellium, Galbanum, Cumin, Coriander, 
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Balm of Gilead, Frankincense, Cavua, Cinnamon, the Pome- 
granate, Dill, and +t 38 conjectured Colocynth and Castor Oil. 
In metheine and natural history the great Jawgiver Moses 
not only su:pasced his Egyptian masteis, but possessed the 
seciet of 1educing gold to powder, 141 elated in the 32nd chapter 
of Exodusx—“ And he took the eué wluch they had made, and 
buint 1t in the fic, and giound it to powder, and atiawed it 
upon the water, and mudethe children of Jstael dunk of 1.” 
He also awectcned the bitter waters of Marah, and hw left 
@ most scarite acount of the yous forms of leprosy, 
The wiedom of Solomon has emce become a pieveib. 


“And God ginc Soloman woedom wid nkistimding exceeding much 
and Jaigeness ol deat crun asthe: sind thats on the washor 
And Solomons wisdam exceed th owes tot ef all dee children of ihe 
List conntes wud all tie wist mil Fayt 
For he was wise. tho all ag ard Jus fame wisi all 
nations Lannd ehout 
a int lie spche thie, thonsand yioverks = and his songs wore a thousand 
and i+ 
And Ie spike ol trees drain the cedure trea thet .1in Tebanon «ven 
unt? the hvws pibit pumyecth utet the wall he spake also ot beasts and 
of fowl aidat cay imazthings and of tdics 


Hartwell Tone, who appe is te fue consulted and collnted 
almost every cxisting withuiits upon the subject, in jus section 
* Oa the diseases mentioned inthe Sereptures,” hag the following 
passage upon the ern of medicne anong the Tichews, and 
the nature and dutics of them physic ins. 


‘Lie Tews weiled the avg) ihe ealmy mt te taod bimself (7 echus 
mya J fio oimd the Toy tras attibuted thon nscutru ef itts ther 
God Thiant o Ehaiis of ic Osis ov Bsn, 

Antinth it Bibslon the sick when they were fast attacked by a diwasp, 
were leit the Sthacts fo ihe pmipose of animg fiom those 8h mght 
pass them what pawines oF what mediaines had licen of wsistance to tl cm, 
when ais ted with samulu divin Jhe Fay) tians cand thee sick into 
the temple at Sriajas the Goeekae vind thaws ite those ol A sou ups 
Ta the Gmples of both these deitics there were prosayed written receipts of 
the means by which vai cuts had Ineo effected = Wath the aid of thee 


* T kings, Cap iF 


A modem writer bowrver commenting on this fart hes the following remarks — 
‘ Geld 15 eo ducule that itis very difficult ts giind 1 bo pve word at 745 stil] more 
aifhenit to dinselve atm water = Here 19 an caphut whack the greatest chemists of the 
mi dey ¢ mall nut de more than perfoum—o suflsent pruot of the sen nitie shall of 
Hoses, and rouseqnenthy of the I gyptians fiom when be drew lisknowledgze But 
there 920104 06 reaeon for believing that Moses possemead ony chemical knowled 
whotever Iie broke tin calf sn pirces, and ped: Pil at in ab mom! fragments a+ he 
could , these be threw into water and made the Tsraslites dik of dint iyo We 
are ware tet the gold was not diseolycd in the water, heoande gold, im a state of soln 
ban, 19 ane of the most virulent of powons, anil could not ure, have been ad 
sumustered to the Israelites with unpunit, —Ed Review, Poi Lp 257 


+ Borne « Introduchon to the critieal stady and knowledge of the Holy Sersptures 
Wol ux chapter x $1 p O01 toll 7 nee ? 
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recoded semedics the at of Lealing avumed im the progices oftime the 
aspect of a acience Itassumed such e form first m hgypt aud at x much 
Mole recent period in Groeve, but at was not Jong bifoie those of the 
former were snrpassed im excellence ivy the physicians of the latter coun 
ty ‘that the Leyptians, however, had no little shill in medicme, may 
be gathered fiom whut sudiu the Pontatench tespectmg the marks of 
leprosy ‘Lhntsomeof the medirmal prewtiptious should taal ot imaging 
the expected rehcf 33 by no means strange, site Pliny himsell mentions 
some whith ate fax trom pmodncing the effecia he wsoaibes to them 
Physitiaus ote fost montoned m Gen 1 2 Evod «sr 19 dob ain 4 
home aquamtiner with clatuzpial opeiations 15 implied mm the mite of 
endumusa:) (Gen wv 1712} dhier a ample evidence that the 
Jurue lites bad sou ne quamitance with the mlenal atructine of the human 
aystem although atadocs not appea thit dissections of the human body for 
medical porpusis were mule til as Jue asthe tame of Proltimy f That 
physi ws som times nuderiook te cxcrcme thin shill in acmoving diseases 
of an utcimal uitturs 6 csident fom the ¢uduinstance of Davids playing 
upon the hap to ewe the welmcholy of Baul (L Sam au li! Lhe art 
ot healing Hs Commutted anong the Elelices as wall es among the Lyyp 
tas tothe puis who mdeed wee obhged by a law of the state to 
take commnsinec ot dcpioss  flevs wn lid oF Deut sur 4 4} 
Refcarnts is mak ta plisiciins who wert not pruests and to instances of 
siibucs dix ie hipelung Ata vanes pats of the seriptiies 


The disetes mentioned in the eacred wiitings § are can- 
cers, consumption, diopsy, fevers, eplep-y, lunacy, leproay in ita 


* ‘Phos ty no means confined to Plu ead the antpent+—on me lem stems of 
Matiia Wedies abou and ae oedouhd with wees to wh bh sopposntiens 
wunus ae asi, od contin may which ane uit and mvdiss ot on the other 
nod postiad mnie buesetis Le’ cucmustuidds have opcuted se prejadicinl apoo 
she acs utiee of thie thicd op aticel Hep tmeutot meddicun xs the twemaidee careless 
news, gad we feu ean, th colpable aad aiftol mise presentitious whith 
Chorin ie nae opmion of the ols avations published on the aches andl wea of 
mHeliciinl agents 


4 This lowes, can only Ge qatettel as uiidence of tlie lowest posable dkeree of 
surmicidshill Cucmin sian end Ssuiplotoms, an anadegas operation stl] coutmoes 
to be piactistd wend the (opt Ta ptiims, Siabs FE Uuiopinus xed ote: emstuu 18 
Wows = Phy ate portormdd by the test auerant uid lowest ordir of practitioners, de 
MMevding avery inqidttat aructat ol kyuowlidla and shut Rulun i alluduy to the 
Jeti opi tatvou bays —" Lapies Nebula cc kt operation se fait vers dage i vax aos, san 
cereimonic delice atin y atlaclant stpoa dumpmtoxe anon ve 1. fat pintiquar 

ne Josqne kes fumes aq fout ¢& meter passent accidentelenent dans lu roe ? 
dHast Wat Tew iw) They ae om ctegc) mo fact wih the ron cuter. ati bone actters 
of modi Lit ope 


tT 4uaronT idles not rarto hove dwen cultnatel by the Hebrews, an ‘wehom 
the cyunta t with ade ul beady tendered anadivhiad aocle in cen with pulibeuton for 
even days, ay tialed im the Lith clapier of Numbers Lom the llth yaree, and also 
sinied tn in du book of f evinens 

Thuy knowledge of PirynieLeot was cxcoedingly restricted They regarded the 
bones * pe taurt O1gnaI an 4 the sentot sever. diseases, and comudtted tha 
ombaln al 12,1023 CAM AT eMC Bo great dimes of wmilue 
health of the wudiridual Bat on these avd othe orrissnty cuatters sopneeted wah wre 
wafuen? pclenees ad ata the Jews weir lett vy mech to theirown rigouice, Te uaver 
was the design of crue Brudetion to supe ede the exercist of the bomwn feeolues in 
oy ft partent of Lnowiede to the coltvation af which these may be tully c tent 
On the contrary, it4 general citent lins heew to lease, imvigorate maid expand the 
powers and suacepuiiilitte, of the yonl, and io encourage, under dug regulation, the 
application of theye to every pul -urt calcalated to enlaige the houndanes uf oseful 
knowledge or confer frosh nnehis on the fanaly of man 


4 Hore loc ct, 
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various fornts, as contagioun or non-contagiouse—desecribed with 
a degree of minutenesa and uccuracy to which it is ecarcely 
possible for a modern observer to make a single addition from 
external examination alone, aa may daily be acen in the streets 
of this city—elephantiagis with a apecies of which the patriarch 
Jol is conjectured to have been afflicted; the disense of the 
Philistines, variously supposed to have been either dysentery, or 
hemerrheids; the diaecase of Saul, melancholia; the discase 
of Jehoram, King of Israel, dysentery, with ulceration and dis- 
charge of portions of intestine; the disease with which Heze- 
kiah was afflicted, said to have been eithera pleurisy, or the 
plague, elephantiasis, or a quinsey, but conjectured by most 
to have been fever terminating in abscess; and the hypo- 
chondrinsis of Nebuchadnezzar. 

We dou not refer to the diseases, remedies, and other medical 
mattera mentioned in the New ‘estament, as they are of 
much more recent date, and can acarcely be taken to have any 
connection with the enfigeity of lebrew Medicine. 

Nuch of the learning of the ancient Israclites was probably 
derived from the Evyptians, im the frequent intercourse that 
took place in the tine of Abraham and his descendants, aa well aa 
during the four centuries of bondage of the successors of Jacob. 
There is no doubt, however, that much more was peculiar 
to themselyea, and like their faith and customs, handed down 
from the remoteat periods. 

The claima of the Chinese will not bear investigation, cither 
aa to the extent or antiquity of their knowledge of meciicine, 
when compared with the Hebrews, the Evyptiana, or the Hindus. 

There cun be equally little, or pussibly even less, doubt 
concerning the more modern claims of the Arabe, who havo 
not only been proved to have hail access to and quoted from the 
Charaka and Sueruta,—but to have been well acquaintod witli 
the writings of the Greek Fathers of Medicine, In fact the 
doctrines of Hippocrates and Galen were early taught in their 
schocls, and no credit can he aevsigned to them of having been 
among the earliest culiivators of any of ihe arta and sciences. 
They belons altogether to a much more recent era, and were 
in tle first instance chiefly indebted for their knowledse to the 
Hindus and Greeks, 

Although the Grecka cannot pretend to the antiquity in 
knowledge of the Ifindus, the Egyptians, or the [lebrewa— 
“it is neither in Kgypt, nor in India, nor in Palestine, por 
in Rome, that the first cerma of the systematic study of science 
are to ba found, but in Greece alone.” 

To the indus and to the Egyptians the modern world 
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owes nothing of its advance in ecience and civilization, but 
to Greece, the cradle of learning and liberty, the debt of 
cretitude in every department of literature and art 16 im- 
mense and universally acknowledycd. Among them none 
have derived more positive benefit, or been more firmly im- 
pressed with the aterling stamp of wisdom than Medicine 
and the branches of human knowledco collaterally or imme- 
diately connected with it. With the single exception of Chemis- 
try, in which the eredit of a high degree of cultivation and 
success, subsequently reflected in the brilliant researches and 
discoveries Of our own time, belongs undoubtedly to the Arabs, 
every other branch of European Medicine may bo traced to a 
Grecian origin; and in many of them, the doctrines and practices 
of the old futhera of physic are still quoted with deferenee, and 
acknowledged with respect. The dogmatisn of Hippocrates 
and his succcesors; the professed empiricism which reiuned in the 
pchools from the time of Sernjnon to the commencement of the 
Christian Aira: the methodiam which partially commenced with 
‘Fhemison and continued nntil the reign of Alarens Aurelius, 
when it was firmly establi-hed by Galen, the pliysician and 
peripatctic; and the peripatetic dogmatiam that prevailed 
from jiigtime to the period when that strange compound of 
mnountebank, quack, and pinto»sopher Paracelsus, the cotem- 
porary of Charles the V., appeared npon the stage, all had 
their mafluence upon the succeeding revolutions of medicine,— 
embracing the chemical dormatian that ceased with the die- 
covery of the circulation, by the immortal Harvey, in the reign 
of Charles 15 the mechanical dogmatism that olttained porses- 
sion of the schgola to the period of Docrhaye in the econimence- 
ment ofthe 8th century, and then merged iato the general 
doeniations with ita infinite yarietios and offshoots, incl uding the 
lenmed enyyirieins of llomeopathy, ydrupathy, and others of 
still mure doubtful character, that still continue to ocenpy the 
learned, attract the vulgar, delude the ignorant, and nrystily the 
nrultitude. AH this, however, is foreign to our present purpose, 
and we miust retrace our etep» froin the light of Greeee to the 
obseurity of Hindustan. 

To enable our readers to estimate correctly the value and 
extent of the addition contribnted to the history of medicine by 
Wise’a Commentary, a brief and rapid review of our previous 
knowledge of the subject, may not be deemed altogether unin- 
teresting or out of place. 

To the full and candid work of the learned LeClerc, we have 
not access at preaent,—but if our memory be not faulty, it con- 
tains little, if any, positive information upon the medicine of 


“il 
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the Hindus, except posmbly « few incidental allusions borrowed 
trom the writings of the Arabmn phyeicians, who were not 
very profoundly acquainted with the matter themeclyee. 

The history of medicine from the time of Galen to the com- 
menecment of the 16th ventury, by Friend, 1s equally atlent. 

Of Black's hictury of medicine and surgery published in 1782, 
it Beufhment to repeat the opinion entertained by a cotemyporn- 
neous writer, that it wae—* prolia im ancient history, maenwere in 
the riddle ages. superficial im later times, and in the most 
modern completely uatntormed.” 

The fiet of the weak. with which we have any acquaintance, 
that alludes directly te dhe Vindns as amone the enheet of the 
succerstul cultivators uf the healing nt, ia the ‘inftuitely in 
portant and x Tuably’ Essai d'une histoire pragmatique de la 
Medecine. by Kart Sprengel--a nak io which we have been 
tnuch indebted in the passing remarks upon Egyptian and e- 
brew nv dirine. 

Ifis chapter upon Indian Medicine is chiefly compiled fiom 
the Grech writers and the statements of modein traveller and 
authuitics, butdrom having iid no acees@ to the aricinal Sanehvit 
histaiians, of the exsistenee even of mest of whieh he appears to 
have boon unacquainted. hie iuiormation is neecesarily tucagre, 
and in sane respects not veTy eoricet. 

Bo-tock, although s diteent reader and evidently acquainted 
with the writing- of niuly exvary anther of repute aud trust 
connectud with the qivin and yiveicss of physi. his not even 
menmicned the Flinda~ in his tistery of Medicine, evidently re- 
udp the litth inferuation then extant as tuu scanty and 
fabuleu~ te descive notice, 

Der, Win. Ulauilton is -cineshat more explicit on the subject, 
and suns up dis epiniaus in the fallowiag paragraph, wich 
contains, Indecd, the whole of the spuee devoted te the 
Hindus indus “Tiseory of Mudicane, Surgery, and Anatomy, 
from the creation of the world to the commencement of the 
nin¢teenth Century.” 

* Soiathstendige the poogess wach qeeend iescaehes wo diss than 
ROUT Haditions midis wes pads by the aadiabtaets of Hawdiusdan, 
at tlie ist tetiete pariaids in otter lavnehis at haowhage, aud an the 
abate sees ob Wtraroun aime cepectalls thet prodicinay ue dhe are 
af deal don~ vel appa Soman execs wba other anand lypstery 
ormolern diss athads te have cqaadiad that of ations, a ather 
regperts lar lies cubated "Plaae click dependence. mithe ease of disewse, 
econsined, as Sterbe intovins s ee aigid wtiention be diet, and dhe external 
ok ee MH ocatajlastas and othe topal ramcdaes Medicare apps 
io have been practed chiedly, ot not Bhelly, by persons why were taried 

ynos OF Pnhaans, Who cxenmed ther calling by the spocrl 
pertuseron, aid under lie untiediute supermetendence, of the magistrates 
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But then practiea was encumbered with many difheultes, and the ppurit 
of weet) nepaey 1emesseal by sanguin, mistaken, and myudicii taws 
The dixdowne of eo substance gipuriou to bealth, maaccorpanted bs its 
caresponding antdat, was punished with the penalty of death, and the 
dow ef impowamnent dosed at the havad of a bali agamst hin who 
shoukl duc to ent ingauideutly Phe most vatyalde tans were 
postal, trom Wi appre henstan of tant lact aneiis, from thea mqmliewas 
dpieation atl the coupons pracitvienc: sho had ventued te cnploy 
ame of Thow adit prop eatons whit b we aanias dig us wunys ino Th 
physmeans woulk lave enlangercd Jos neck teal dn buen nail] te peat 
out ii acundy tor the nexus ellicts whoo sedd do ly the hinds of 
Walne of agian, 2 of presnmpuom Phe mea oxistene at each gl 
nw suthaetly nuiths de lew ebb of mecha al know led an soy the people 
whi dram at Samec ab presage the daet wae ctaferreyed Bey rms pede nn ¢ 
ofc porsen having is apprapiat: ind spt iis antadate as ess disidn 
was belusid down ulmost i the piewut day t) prosstas thy spr cite and 
peculiar techy 

The eminent and exeellent Missionary, William Ward. of 
Se1ampore, in his view of the *[listory, Literatuie, aud Vy tho- 
lory of the Hindus,’ a work containing mich valuable inior- 
mation, has devoted a section to the medical Shasta. He ap- 

ears to comeide, with a litthe quelifieatien, in the opinton of Sir 

m. Jones that Bustern © physic ts a mere empire hi-tary of 
disenses and remedies,” and vives a biict ab-taact of some ot the 
Hindu notions concerning fever, dysentery, wid of}ic. internal 
discases, With an enumeration of the medical sha-tras stll 
extant. The amount of information accumalited by him is 
pcanty, unperfect, and not obtained fiom the most ancient or 
purest sources. The question of ite probable antiquity is left 
untouched, and the impression produced by the peru-al of the 
chapter, ib certainly untavorable to the ecience, intormation 
and jucthod realiy possessed by the Hindu Physicians ot a re- 
note date. 

In the “ Tracte, Histotical and Statistical on India,” pinb- 
lished in a hand-~ome, illustiated 4to volume in 1514, by Dr. 
Heyne, of the Madras medical department, ae postions of a 
translation of some [indu woks on meduime. The author sets 
out by stating, that “it ia common in Tudia te hear the native 
phy-siciins remesented by some Enopeans asa set of imnormut 
cheats, and extolled by others as muacles ot Lnowledge and wt 
dom. The tact, however, ts, that the preat body of medical 
men in India consists of illiterate pretendes to hnowledee, few 
being entitled to be considered as possessions of real hnowludge. 
Most of them are quacks, possessois and vendois of nostruma. 
The medical works of the Hindus are neither to be :egarded 
a3 miraculous productions of wisdom, nor as depositories of 
nonsense. Their practical principles, os far as I ean judge, are 
very similar to our own, even their theories muy bo reconciled 
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with ours, if we take allowance for their ignorance of ana- 
tomy, and the imperfections of their physiological speculations.” 

He furnishes a long and interesting liet of medicinal plants 
most in use, With their Sangkrit, Tclinga, and Linnean names, 
to which are appended a few directions for keeping, gathering 
compounding, and administering them, Seme of these injunc- 
tions are simple and sensible, others ridiculous and childish. 
‘Lhe middle of every medicine room was furnished with a sacred 
spet, consecrated by a myatical bigm £0 
vely masonic in its form, that we are 
tempted to transfer it to our pages for 
the benefit of those among our readers, 
who may delight in researches upon 
rymbuls and signs, and have a firm belt 
in the antiquity and castern origin of thie 
mrstcricsy of the masonie brotheshvad. 

This is followed by an ab-tract of an Indian tientiee on 
medicine, containing—adszice to physiciins 3 a cuiow chapter 
on the pulse— Chinese in its clildishnes. and polity, with 
im occ sional glimme: of sense and correctness ;—remarks on 
the chagnosis of the thiee principal diseases pioduced b 
Madwa, Pedtien, and Chesiem, or wind, bile, and slime, with 
a detail of the mumerous disease» that result from these eases 
—a catalocue of nonsense aud a medley of maladie. strangely 
weonm woud in their niture and ielation~. Tlus is suceceded by 
renaiihs on the general causes of diveases: a eeotiun on dict: 
one on fever; anuther upon an unknown disorder termed Suny, 
which scoms to be a Jumbling together ot many of the womt 
svmptoms of several dixtasca. The suliject of prognosis mect- 
with a duc degree of attention, and a geneiu} summary ol the 
whole concludes with the fullowing cuit and pithy sentences -— 

Uitte uve L fimsheat the trod ite na ad thas osc yt medians treadist 

ai folate say ay readlets aie I thas die as Fein as Poa misc 
dtr dn cotestbacd as ob smut at all dhe ected Raewdeiie ot the 
fiindn Wes then absalnte agematie oot ation amd ayaa thing 
cothn tech wathe Ge fare das at the Pru bashy otha therm system ms 
cuimnedy ¢ ormeneal md ¢opmiedadk wath than iehinas opmiens and the 
Jong tit to winch thes sebpect dket pethits ae prokrbly by lave the suse 
(bodies olikan smedes Thad ongmelly adhd long notes upon this 
Jiith die tts, exdaiading tae yeutoun options of other nicdical wits apen 
tle sudpeet di cuss an te text, bud up datdher cdlichon To haw boon 
TH ed to wathulas dictn, comer that the tieatec att axinbral a 
hangnt of absurdity suthrunt te salisty the ust vonarwus quests, whale 
df vent views of the sats wulenlous opines cuuld wet ecrve io add to 
Hi information al the must mymsttive wade" 

Dr. Whitelaw Ajinslic, in his excellent and detailed work on 
ihe Materia Medica of Indis,—to which wo shall probably 
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have occasion to refer again, when remarking upon the section 
of Dr. Wise’s commentary devoted to this department—has, 
in his picliminary observationg, recorded a few remarks upon the 
subject of the probable antiquity of the medicine of the [lin- 
dus, and of its present claima to consideration, more especially 
as known and practiced in Southern India. Jie has aleo pub- 
lished a list of Hindu and Mahommedan worke on various de- 
partments of physic. Ile does not profess, however, to be 
lenrned in Eastern lore, and has evidently obtained the greater 
part of his information at evcond hand, from ‘ Tamul and 
Telingu practitioners, who were most probably them-elves 
unacquainted with the original Sanskrit works,’ of wlich, ae- 
coding to Heyne, the translations into the dialects of Southern 
India, arc full of errors from the translatura having been fre- 
quently unequal to their task. 

The tran-actiona of the Aoiatic Society of Bengal are com- 
paratively poor in the matter of contrilutions to our hnowledge 
of Hindu Medicine, containing in eighteen parts or yolumes 
pearcely ag many separate papera on the subject, and of these 
not one that can lay claim to any decrec of learning or re- 
search, In the first, a paper by Gorerdhan Caul, on the 
Literature of the Hindus, their medical writiugs are dis- 
lnigsed in about a dozen lines of very general remmhe. 

The second is the well known passage from the last annis er- 
pary dissortation of the eminent and learned Vresident of the 
Society, delivered in February, 1798, which as embodying the 
views of that gifted and discrimtnating scholar, we have no 
hesitation in quoting for the information of those who have 
not access tu the Asiatic Liesearclies—tho carly volumes of 
which are gradually becotuing rare and acarce—or whio way not 
be in possession of Lord Teignmouth’. edition of the works 
of Sir Wr. Joncs:— 

*]odiasa mo cvideme thatoin any Jengnume af Asia, thei exists one 
onguud onte, on mudnime, comsidited as scum piysn, mike, 
appous wi Ces weeny to dave heen fom tne ie mot nal ih WE wit Th 
practecdat this day by Vandas and Muselmans, ae mere ampiiiead lustory 
ot divans aud remedies, teulul, D admit, ma high degee, andk woth ut 
atieniod examen, but ate fonuen tothe sulyet befae w Though 
the Aas, howeva, Jinve alae ily folivwed the Giccks ma the branch ot know 
ledge, and have thepmelies boo aeplieatly followed by othe: Mohan den 
writers, yet {not ta muntron the Gln, of whose inedseal works 1] can 
AL prepent sey nothing with rent nce) we sll hase cee, daa munis 
of Sunset begks on tin ald Indian pratue of plyste, hom whic ul the 
Hindus had a ¢hooetucal system, we might easily cilteet at The ot ageta ra eft, 
suppewd to le the woth of w cclistudl physiaan, t% almost evttiels Tost, 
inforhinately, pethaps, dur the cineus Kurepean, leit Inapypndy tor the 


pallend Uimdy, smice a rescaled scime precludes unpiosement fon os 
perwuce, ta whieh that of meadirine ought, above all others, to be felt 
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perpxiualls ono but Tole anyclé met with eieus fiagients of that 
qaimeval work oad oa the Peed atseH o] found wrth asiontshinent an 
entne € panesdeed on tie uidiinnl pats ot the liuman lady with an 
(hubWintion at meses wins and whines oa desuripfion af the he at, 
sploun amd dwt and vanieus disgtieitizans on the tanmation anid growth 
ot the fates Daou tha Iews indenk at Maye wheeli hive bites appeared 
In au on JanenAt we tay parecay dhnt di oat Hindus waa Jand 
of wasnt We thin wa oan the misters ad cee gonanon and op 
the comparitne aniline of the soxes in the prolate af paadid off 
syming ty We tam collect: from tha athens chkliad i dhe kh anid 
Lemay oon f jypt aml tha Nad thet that plvswolognl disputes deal to 
wahat Shes mmouhoion and asin ta blow wos Chr the whole we 
eabnol expe te dequae mou valibl truss fom an ta AniEniatipt of 
eastern bowk+ on tly sided ol ted ame but cxamete din we niet a 
We Wish to compdite the histaws et amas) pdakes pin and to sappy 
the sthelas ot Jano with thet uterus lor on weet eb ue 
aplniins ancwutls towed an this da id Ts the philosoplis of Vsti ba 
hrow tthikted wath dentaey tlist se tide aad tee mate cam he honewe on 
any Juwih of scine woukl tm ili be vis uaypantaud end us bat 
knovledter uf it hid act athe ¢heet thar trade kh tha bounds cuaeity 
of tequkind and te ox them on the stoniglit path of attamebde series 
cspertadly of stale oes aelates te thea dutus aml my comdace te den 


bapyttia 

The remaining papets are meie monogi wha upon various 
topics of interest connected with the practice of medieine in 
this country, and atfoid no infomation 1¢specting its indigenous 
hustory, anaquity, doctimes, or authorities, 

The “ Tianeretioms of the Caleutta Medical and Physical 
Society,” a ich repository of valuable practical ducts and 
opmmona respecting the topography, die-cases—endenne and 
epidemic—and sume of the indurenous remedes of India, 
together with detail of the mo-t appropiate meine of mana- 
ging various troprcub milade~, wie singubuly and unaceauntably 
deficient in the mvestization of the medical hterature of the 
Hindua. 

With the execption of two or three contiubutions of no great 
importance fiom the pen of Proftssat Waileon, the only ie- 
fercuce to the subpart thit a eursery exami ition bis ena- 
bled ua to dal in with, is the following exteit trom the preface 
to the lst velume of the Transactions, pulilielud in lh2d .— 


lin hetonm of wale eal inne viterest that atts Bis isc oanaiy 
De alle saatod oo: slab wathent a harawledi fat thease stacy dey wl tbe 
skal] that Joes bueoe sraeceestodis ckere dors dieesagdat wath elu aca ly att ots 
mses Nether cm at de @ peed that thre taperhet s ame of thie 
feeds or Hediws of Vude) shall ollce ans dostruetive Ipsos te dian better 
educated bretharu of Tounege stall te dabeead anal culty ated mands the 
progtsh aid) canditen al soend ae all ages and am all clams must le 
aijcety ob untercst and dey will gadis welecurec tha bight that any Lo 
Jrown upon the pastor pra stat cuisteice of Ob Wil whee by madara 
ion gathered from authendic sources om diavid dour uy tual vbstiyaton, 
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The fustory ol Mahommedin midicne composing the most founshing 
bax ds of the schools of Higdid and (ormloyva has alecady been fully elu 
uted knat at stops wah the decline of the | ower of dhe ( dliphs along sub 

Bcquend pewodis that done ively) dam obs mity m dhs) iin bof enquiry 
inl die waede dest ry df the Ebsnabes as ith oto aa utes Dlink Jn these 
ur is dhepeb ve Alert as ate sae fe ane stigniaity novel at least, 
wtilania sti, aly aha ona wh Ub aminstin th wlohe le prose 
cut d aid esas cds tutige i the ccantry mvin howe at present sajenmn 

Thy wa matter much to he regicttel when we conJder 
the number ot able and «mment Oriental echolara of which 
the Medioiu Deputment could hot, juror to the comp ira- 
tively recent cxmtcuce am its iinks of prob wy one ot the 
most profound and Ie uned of them iH, Woracec Hajynan Wil- 
son, whe, with vsolituy exception, has centrluted more to ou 
Rnowlalse of Waundu Medieine then any othe: euthotty prior 
to the appe wince of the comment iry now undo rove 

The pyar of the bite luncnted puastiking traveller and 
antiquiay Csomea de Kote pubii-hed inthe Journal of the A-tatic 
Boats of Bone doin Pees, esludut. ibid ibstiace of e¢i tain 
purtonus of one of the Tindu medical <histe is which appe irs 
to have been trin-lited inte the Piubetin tonene it 1 am in- 
toresting fiagment, but aie. no dct uled or connected view of 
the subject 

Lhe amest minute and iotiin-ie dly y dutble of all the + wows 
shitches with which we uc acquunted, as undoubtedly the 
Essig upon the witiquity of Llinduimediemne, aheuds noticed, 
of Dh Royk, who now otcupnes an umportunt praeteal chia 
at the Kings College of London, and bas iccentl) produced 
A systemiin thestia upon the duputment of medicine which 
he m cmpluyed to terh lta chictly v durable on account ot 
the cuctul industiy ind lotic d acumen with which the +a1ous 
steps af the dbtheult caquiay uc successively conducted, and of 
iobably ul the then Anuwu authoiitics lasing been consulted 
and coliated 

The chapter on Tindu Medicine in Elplinstone’s History of 
Tndiyas hiict ind chictl tuken from the esay ot Royle, the 
wok of Wud, wd a papa by Mi Cortes in the Transitions 
of the Liturus Socuty of Bambiy, which wo hive been unable 
to consult Ibe following extract embodies the whole of the 
inform ition which he li atladed upon the subject :— 

He aequmuitutiee with nediwines sens to lave een yeas extensive 

Vuaic nat singed ithe hiowhdge of siumphs om which dhoy guia cnly 
Aiseons to bavepe and nie mcaily taught ws the bencht of sensheng 


datura 2m ithituia and the we ol cowilih ayaiust worms thew eheuncal 
skill sa dart mor stk aad mon one spec ted 


* Ms lawl atl Minsital binnsations Vol | pu Piriae 
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fhey knew how toe prepare sulphinte and rote aed and miaatu acd 
the oxide of copper, on lead (ot which thes liad both the acd aside and 
lithaee) tui anime the Slplmid of non copper mercy antimeny, 
ant aaem =the sulphate of topper se endian Rnd carbonates al 
hod andion Lhin tad at prcpming tlitse sulstanits sequin mn son 
wetenies UW notin ali te deve Be teA Colin do the tisha 

Dheu we of thes mediante seanm to lava lkan vary bold lhey wen 
(he tast aitan alo ciunplovcd mimaials unternells and they not only pave 
WU Wo that juan? lat ascii and) ascii nerd whet wake eau 
des momtiunotivnts Des base Jong nse canada dor damrgations hy 
Shih tes prodaee aspieds and sale sussation 

Linn swgery i as Tiinithibk a thin muadieme aspecidly whin we 
Tecollest dhe amore cf anadimy dies dat bot the stom doucdlud fn 
the caturack abdaxtreted the tates fect thie womb aad wm than culy 
works enumeciate wo diss thins F227 seats ot Store al distinct. = Bad thie 
testiguents wae pobibly always tude Ad set they ate semi 
fet thonagh +074 succestal in catia thet apes dons for tie stoge at 
aliaw fia] 

They Jiase long yeuctscd wecolation dnd stall many Ines wore lost 
hom sunl) pox wet tlie tetrodii dio of s teeta ety en 

Thee Eliade plrssietars e atteetie to te pauls and to the state of ali 
shin ot tha tompwe esa, Ac aud do te mature of tle cs cuties anil thas 
pa wa iatomm comect potest: s fom dle ebseryadion al tle sve iom, 
Found thea qa acth ees all qty ica vl thas cheery aly tos lig to mosde ad dln 
Sori thes dhe yodten os tt that teeta im feaias tor get ace 
thes Slot up the patwntin aaoom antdaidls heated od dhpuye hum wot 
tlh of loud Lut dimk 

Ihes ean astiloge aalmig te the and of thea midwim apy hing 
then vendi sad applet satis ef tbe planets and vita accom 
poss then with ast absyers ual chatits 

Mons of thas cleticis pr Palts Iahoused tatu ut gnais ast days Pas 
tha set ote bes pedeubs headin] clamsts cia cei that prepare ms 
sdcesstudly without bran the) ost Aoewdiedre of the puomeqpdes by whhak 
the destied chez ug aod oplis daa intl wothe pad dee oof thin 
neste Gas Wathen mys web suas as sk tte ding fd det bhaahnys 
ws dadt te de bari dete cdteme to dhe btaedsteru odes tae is te aly te 
adnuumd alist whack sda sath the puma ef the caphorlanm aud 
oqT)i artteaina with de ote De teas 


We shall now Jnocced to examine and analyse briefly the 
commentary wiuch forms the text of our rca uk, aul endeavour 
to mvertigate the claims that it affords from internal evideme, 
ot the nature aud extent of the ynactical and theoretical know- 
ledge jiomeeszed by the Diahimanical sect of medical plilosw- 

Gre. 

Dr. Wise's work ia divided into five bocha; the first ti enting 
of the History of Medicine; the second bung devoted to the 
pabject of Anatomy and Vhystology ; the thud containing the 
department of Therapeutics; the fourth that of the Practice of 
Physic; and the last that of Midwifery, and the diseases of wo- 
men and children. Tlus 1 a counvenicnt and sinple arrangement 


© 7 Upstean ss Vanda vel 1p 27i KL 
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of the subject, and embodies in a condensed’ form a vavt mass 
of matter, of which we can only hope in the apace allotted to us, 
to present our readers with a brief review of the most promi- 
nent and salient points of intercst. 

The first chapter contains, aa might be expected, the [inde 
notions of the origin and history of medicine, and belongs so 
exclusively to the regions of fable and fiction as to be deserv- 
ing of little notice and Icaa credit. Mont nationa in the carly 
atayes of their existence, have attributed all remarkuule and 
incomprehensible occurrences to the influence of the deities 
worshipped in the forma of their various superstitions and idola- 
tries, 0 that diseases anda multitude of natural phenomena 
have been ascribed by them to supernatural agency.* The 
Hindu Mythology out-herods ali others in absurdity und extre- 
vagance, anil in thia particular is in no way inferior to the 
legends and traditions of the most uncivilized of savaces. The 
four immortal Vedas are stuted to Jinve been prodaced in the 
first or goklen age “during which mankind remained pros- 
pelow-, virtuous, happy, and free from disease.” Disease, 
miscry, the shortening of Hite, and their attendant woes, ap- 
peared in the Treta Yuga, or scoond aget when “a third of man- 
hind were reprebate.” In the third ave, half of the human race 
were depraved: and the climax of corruption characterizes the 
present or Kali Yuga. Bralima, from sheer Lenevulence and 
compassivn for a fallen race, produced the Upavédas, of 
which the Ayur-véda, already noticed, is retarded aa the 
sucred inedical record of the Hindus, besides being of the 
highost oantiymty and authority. The Shastras ascribe 
the production of this veda to Shiva. A fragmeut only of the 
Tne of sleukus of which it orginally consisted, has eurvived the 


4 Murbes sega ad inun deoriia unmartalinna miates, eld edie ape pugs 
bolitum ~—€ ¢éses. 


4 Jiow nntaaalls dos th Bima anstery aad punts routed with the simple, 
ele, aud fori a apoeainoen of dn sat sobpect contin du Hor sank 

* The dees 0 wha the on: frie ms salt work ued lea) one te 
try to alles ate on tetiise them hence sprang dn amr ot wepaeise lath ems nga 
od dla norkd, abhad. dete poukh not la done oecasiin fet an alt alah os aw 5o 
mines fotki healt aad apn ss ob minkimd the sonphieais ob tiv tanners, 
he pine ss ad then dict, chon dompenimce in went aud dimuk, uid ther actee hfe, 
(being gemicalls excep ane the debe eed ek goal alas.) sok nebrall teak da 
bhangetina tie binds, vine tote a giiate: slie of leslie thaw shias we an PINT. 
Su long at ot List patents aontiated in that slate ob uiplitenneyess it ahah diay Bete 
cheated, shea Sata tee enelutie dy temued the tee of Lite, di fru ot aluh eax 
unk wpyeted Low Ue post atuon of Realitt; bug wtter iy tell, bea eae [ad Leo 
Tie, anil, come quently, bmaoshodl for eve. thom that tree, thes betaine five co yas 
deans, winch, doulidless, ty would rudewany to temere, of to TEagtite 11 VBLLOITS 
ways. Fret dhe longest, of the Pulemrelis, it ts erideut that dieses were pot ven 
frequent vo the ently ages of the world, and ihey seem to hava exposed 4 aafhenenely 
Tigoruue uli age, eteapt that tha ey became dum and dhe wight fe ble *—Horas, Op 
Cu. Pol. ur p. dO, 
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ravages of time. The medical shastras i year to have becn 
very numerous, andof them the works of Charaka and Susruta 
are held in the highest repute: for a brief summary of their 
contents, we muat refer the curious to the cumimentary. 
The aecond chapter 1s devoted to the diacuasion of the rank 
of practitioners and duties of teachers. It commences with the 
fabulous birth of the first of the Vaidya or medical caste, from 
whom the hereditary physicians of the present time are de- 
seended, and declares that “ Brahmans learn the medical 
shastras for their advantage; Khetriyas for the benefit of their 
health, and Vaidyas for their aubsistence.” Other castes may 
study medicine, “ when they are learned, honest, and men of 
good descent.” 
The old race of professors appear to have been peripatetic 
ractitioners, who wandered from place to place in eearch of 

owledge, general and professional, attended by their train of 
upils, lectured m the open air, and taught by means of pre- 
ections which were carcfully noted by their scholars. 

The present generation of Vaidyas take a few house pupila 
whom they educate either with or without reward, the gra- 
tuitous being the most honorable course of instruction, ‘ pro- 
curing renown ia this world, and the highest benefits in a future 
state :” in some instances, however, they are pensioncra of the 
wealthy. 

The qualificationsof a good teacher are such as might finda place 
in the must unexceptionable code of modern medical ethics :— 

“A good teacheris like rain falling upon the germinating seed, and 
ehould possess the folluwing qualificutions —A perfect knowledge of 
the Shastras, jared to extensive practica) kuwrledge and shill, He should 
be kind and humble to every one; he should hare no defects of bury, and 
should alwaya be ready to expose the good rather than the bad qualities of 
others; he should be clean and neat in his persen, apd pesgeaa and exhibit 
to his pupile all kinds of tnedicines and instruments. Hie ahould always be 
inereasing bis knowledge of books, and whould neither be angry at the 
improprieties of others, nor fatigued by their importunities. Ele should be 
kil and considerate to lia pupa and be able to explain the most supe 
cated Ktatements, in the simplest amd most perspicuvus language. Such a 
person se this, who instructa a pupil, when of good parentage, w like the 
seagonable cloud and rain upon the corn field, which quickly matures its 
raloable producs,?'* 

Bad teachers are denounced, and the class of physicians 
generally are painted in very favourable culors, as being often 
more learned and less proud than the Brahmans, as well as 
usually poets, grammariana, rhetoricians, and moraliste, and 
esteemed as the most virtuous and amiable of the Hindus. 


© Wire, Op. Cit p. he 
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Although not ocoupying the same elevated position as the 
medical hierarchy. of Egypt and Israel, the Hindu physician 
held a respectable and useful office, and was generally esteemed 
in proportion to his individual deserta, The [lindas appear in 
fact to have heen fully aware, that “an enlightened physician 
and a skilful surgeon, are in the daily habit of administering 
to their fellow-men more real and unquestionable good, than 
ie communicated, or communicable by any other clase of human 
bem.” 

With aome few exceptions, however, the modern race of 
Vaidyas do not appear to be so learned, or so much looked up 
to as their predecessura were, and we doubt much whether the 
Hindus of our own time are of opinion, that 


* Awise pissic nin shill eur won io jel, 
Tsoaie than astites do tie priblic weal” 


The estimation in which the professors of medicine were 
held by the ancient Greeks is well known to every classical 
student, from the divine honors paid to /sculapiua and the 
history of his sons Podaliriug and Machaon, dowa to the 
celebrated saying of Cicero, “ Neque enim ulld alia re 
homnines propius ad deos accedunt, quam salutem hominibus 
dando.” 

The duties and character of pupils are laid dewn with a con- 
siderable degree of minuteness, and not a little attention to 
the superstitious observances which disfigure the Ilindu eys- 
tema of education. He is to commence his studies on a lucky 
day, not to cut lia beard or naila during the prosecution of 
hia professional acquirementa, not to read the medical shastras 
“on unlucky days, or when the sun is obscured by clouds; on 
the first two days of a new moon: when it thunders; at unsea- 
sonable times; at the morning dawn or the evening twilight. 
He muat not study on holidays, on the day on which he meeta 
a corpae, an which the governor of the province is sick, when 
fichting oceurs, or when war appronchea.” When at his lesson 
cure must be taken not to allow any one to pass betweon the 
pupil and teacher, na it will interrupt the supposed pagsace of 
goud qualities from the latter to the former.” ** If the student 
seck for long life, he should eat with his face to the east; if 
for exalted fame, to the south; if for prosperity, to the west; 
if for truth and its reward, to the north.”— Manx, p. 28, 
cap. 2, 2, } 

Aea set-off aguinat these absurdities, he is strictly enjoin- 
ed the practice of industry, perseverance, sobriety, chastity, 
humility, and most of the other qualities that tend to produce 
a good scholar and s learned man. 
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The chapter upon the duties of the p sician, of hia alten- 
dants, and of the patient. exhibits a ludicrous admixture of 
truth and error, light and darknees, sobriety and oxtravagance, 
sound practical wisdom and empty puerilities, ‘The person, cha- 
racter, aequiremente; and obsersances of the practitioner are 
minutely detailed, and occasionally witha remmkable degree 
of truth and acntenees, ag in the fullowing desciiption of an 
ignorant physician :— 

“Without sacha knowledge of hooks he will be confined hike a aoldter 
Afra im the time ot action walla oi onatsanner, and should be capitilly 
pranishad ty Ulu T Lan the athe hand, a want of practeal know ledge 
Balam. bi was ineem@nt, und dims scnses will he bewildered when culled 
onteti-ait acute disses Puech oc ydivsicean will not be esteemed by the 
greit, ws he cannot piictie with succes when only imstiucted in half lag 
duis ouch persons the avgaceter uf las specas, and the imdicies 
presceibed fey ham mas be ca pata to poison of Lghtoing—suc hb ygnaratice 
prevcuts all the ood ail ct. of reouans isthe tve wheels wl a chat 
ar tbe mwa wings at a eed oissust i thar progress, bo wall th = kus 
Jeage ot the stist ws und uf potctt. load the physician ta proceed with 
aalety and smaess in the treatment of the diseaeed, ut should the 
PHA leat Want cather of these essential quibficatons, has progiess will 
he impeded a3 one wing Gr one whecl will ampede the progress of the bird 
or the chant. 

Buch person flatter the pate at's frends, are diligent, take reduced fees, 
are hesitating and dowbtfulin performing difhcult operatiagny, and pretend 
that their bad success ip caused by the bad attendants, de 

Snll some patients mil) ie savek under the care of such @ physician, 
BB a worm in destroying the sacred] slastras will spmetimea lease in ity 
depiedations, the wise oripresentations of some of tha sacri letters, 
Abad physician may cure one patient by which he enileasours to esta- 
blish his fame, withent cunmsidermg the thousands br has kilkal; such a 
personas like a boat ina storin without a pit, o: a bind man in the perform. 
ance of any work, and ia to be looked upon ax the angel of death ™ 

A. quaint old writer hag somewhere denominated medicine 
a “* meditation upon death,” and a more recent authuity 
has defined it to be © the art of amusing the patient, while 
nature cures the di-ensce.” The Llindus knew better, and 
declared that in skilful hands “ medicine becomes hhe the 
water of immortality (-faeda)” Their chutactezistica of a 
good physician embudy almost every liuman and divine per- 
fection, * such as,” sayy the Commentator, © is rarely to be found 
even in heaven.” Among other professional distinctions he 
shoull “enry an umbrella and stick in his hand,” rather a 
remote and respectable origin tor the gold-headed cane, 99 
well known in Europe during the lust century. The indica- 
tiona which are supposed to qualify for success and cmincnee, 
are, “an agreeable voice, a small tongue, eyes and nose 
atraight, wit thin lipe, short tecth which do not expose the 
gums, aud thick hair which retains its vigour.” This may 
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be contrasted with the more modern qualities considered neces- 
sary fora complete surgeon, “the eye of an eagle, the heart of 
a lion, and the haad of a lady.” 

Among the obeci.vancea enjoined are many of the most 
childieh and ahswd uate, with an enumeration of good aud 
bad omens of wlichnota few are embodied in the popula <u- 
}tretitions of the nuiddle aves, and ptill contsaue curtrcnt among 
the igneant and cicdulow of om own tines. The subjcet of 
fice Is not folgotten, and as usual the Bralimans derive the cre 
bencht of the phy-iian’s gratuitous labours, There 1» much 
moe conuinmimnge there matters contained in the Commentary 
which wall wpuy the trouble of perusal, aud quite enough to 
prose that the amcdical etines of the Hindus, in spite of their 
nuincrous conccita and quditics, wore by no means of a low 
and contcaptible order, and occmionily extubit cyidences of 
sound iq moming and practical goad sen-_ quite as .applicible to 
the prictie of the profusion at the present day, as they were at 
the tune of then production. 

The second book plunzes ‘in medias rea,’ and introduces 
us tu the Auitomy wd Physiology of the Himdu. They re- 
gudcd the body a3 6 species of AMiciocosn with divisions 
conrespoutng to those of the globe, posseeung 1t3 muuntaine, 
ity tind, temperate, and tornd icmions, with ite oceina and 
fluds under asta l influcnee, all composed of the fire elements 
Vdnch form the body coipor ite of ou plinet, vie earth, w iter 
a, fire, and cthu, Duh of these vommunmeates its special 
influence to the structure in which it prepondetates, and after 
dheistion, by an mbhernt property, jum its fellow in the 
frame. Shan, vessel, bone, hin, and flesh are conjcotured to 
bo clucy) compounded of euth, the evcrenon-, some of the 
aictcted mutters, blood, aud pilegin, of witer, hunger, thirst, 
and insinsibility aie attuibuted to fte. movement, conscience, 
termanition of a work, and 1retunms hippiness tall to the lot 
of an, while dese, revenge. stupndits, feu, and shame cma- 
nate fiom ctlei, all cunnected with an acttrve on warm, and 
& prove or cold prineyle, which awe increased and atrenethen- 
ed by the ris of the sun and moon, To all living bodies 
thus compounded, the clement producing lite or action 1 
superadded. 

This sol-lunar and elemental theory, the offspring of fancy 
and imagination, m not 2 whit inferior in absurdity to the 
doctrines taught and maintained by the most mofuund and 
eminent of the philosopkes of ancient Greece, nor wae any 


substantial advance made in the matter, until chemistry had 
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descended from ite golden dreams* to the level of common 
sense, and by imereasing the number of true elements, diminish- 
ed the amount of error pervading all the older theories concerning 
the composition of both inorganic and organic bodies—the 
latter department of the interesting and wonderful science 
which has nearly revolutionized the face of nature and exercised 
the most extraordinary influence upon the arts, sciences, and ci- 
vilization of the universe, being still comparatively in ita infancy, 

The subjects of generation and the growth of the body 
which are not only unauited for discussion in our pages, but 
are of the same fanciful and incomprehensible character as the 
wildest flights of imagination of the alchemists or the most 
unmeaning mysteries of their peculiar jargon, are next de- 
tailed, and those who are curious in the inatter, will find abun- 
dant means for ita gratification in the pages of the commentary, 
and in the learned work of Profeagor Webb, entitled  Patho- 
logia Indica,” to which we hope hereafter to have s more 
fitting opportunity of referring, in connection with the origin 
and progresa of the Medieal College of Bengal, of which 
Fnstitution that gentleman ia by no means the least distinguish- 
ed ornament. 

The physiology of the Hindusis of an extremely imper- 
feet character, oa micht have been expected, and consists 
chiefly of crude spevulation und absurd hypotheses, of which 
the following acconnt of the important process of digestion 
ig an adequate and striking example. 

"Bi vanetic: of the digested part of food or eile are known = When 
the toad is astungendl, sour moist, &e othe ehvie will beeame of the 
nainé nadure. When digestion is accomplished, “the respective elomenis 
unite with those whieh had enaevd inte the font of the body, 
the #arth wiites with the auth, ihe water wil water, de, and thes, aetna 
an the auherent qualities ot cach of dhe five elements, ox aud qirreaw 
these in tie body; smells the peperts of earth, wath that af the bady, 
taste with water, touch with wr, weal ose with ether faked} The guice 
thus separated from at. impurities im culled chyle (risk) which wourtshes, 
atreupthens, and gives color to the bendy.” 

Some imagine twenty-four hours, othera aix days, and a third 
seta month to be necessary for the complete performance of 
the function of assimilation ! 

_ The strength or vital principle (oja or fe/) ia supposed to be 
situated in the centre of the chest, and to be the result 
of “a mixture of the pure fluid, in the same manner aa a bee 
sucks the juice from different flowera, and produces honey.” 


* Chemistry wea defined by Suutas, who lrved in the tenth eon mit published a 
Lexicon, to be “ the art of mainny gold and ulver.” my ; 
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The stomach again ia compared to “ a cooking pot containing wa- 
ter and food, which is boiled by the heat of the tile bencath it.” 

Under the head of structural anatomy, it appears that the 
body consiata of humours, and cssential parta with their appen- 
dacea. The humours are air (vayu), bile (pitta), and phlegm 
(kofa), the three pillars or supporta of the syste. ‘“ Aa the 
moon sheds moisture, and abstracts the eun’s rays, which dry 
up and bestow energy upon the earth, and the air moves from 
place to place, so phlegm bestows moisture, bile withdraws 
it by its heat, and vir wafts it about ia the microcosm or 
animal body,” aay the Hindu physiciang, to which the learned 
Commentator appends the following nute:— 

“This mgenious theory whieh dias been so frequently renewed, and was 
for so liety ayes dni erally believer, seems to hase been derived trom the 
Jhindus, froite 4 fen zt was adopted Ty the agian amtGirerLin priesthood. 
tis de fertive, liowever, un exeludiog the blood whieh, dotaathstunding hes 
beew stated a one of the findaineiutal parts of the body.” 

We are not altogether prepared to coincide in this view, 
and ineline rather to the opinion expresacd by Sir Wr. Jones 
ln regard to the identity between the diviaions of the zodiac 
in the Astronomy of Tndia and of Greece, viz: that both re- 
ecived it frota an older nation, ‘ from whom the Greeks and 
the Hindus, as their similarity in language and religiun fully 
evinecs, had a common deacent.’ 

The humours are described in detail, and with an oceasional 
cleam of seme in the general cloom pervading the theories re- 
garding them. Among other points of interest, it ia suid, that 
“the pure part of digested food is of a milky color, and is 
conveyed to the heart by meang of the domonic vessela, where 
it ig mixed with the blood. Charaka calls these vessels the chyle 
carrying vessels (rasyant).’ Are we to believe from this 
that the Ilindu Physiologists were acquainted with the ex- 
istence of the lacteala, as well as of the thorncic duct? The 
existence of the latter may possibly have been known to them, 
but we doubt much whether any setisfietory evidence con- 
cerning their knowledge of the former can be adduced. Has 
Charaka given any account of the vessels such as would at 
once enable ua to determine the point? Upon this, and man 
siinilar topics, Dr. Wise’a commentary does not furnish ua with 
the exact kind of information that would have been most satis- 
factory and desirable—viz: detailed translations of the pasaages 
relating to them contained in the worka from which the 
abstracts of their opinions have been derived. Should the 
commentary ever come toa second edition, and we regard it 
a3 far too yaluable a contribution to the history of medicine 
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to dignppear from the list of permanent authorities upon the 
subject, we trast that the author will supply this important 
desideratum, either in the form of notes, or incorporated ia the 
text in such manner as to be casily distinguished from it. 

The essential parts or the supporters of the body coneist of 
* the hard and goft ports, and fluids,” seven in number, con- 
prising * chyle, blood, Acsh, fut, bone, wwarrow, and semen”—all 
of which attracted the attention of Hindu physiolovists, and 
were described by them with a considerable degree of in- 
genuity. Some of their qualities were aa correctly ascertained 
as could have, under any circumstances, been secomplishe 
without the aid of modern science and means of investigation ; 
while, as usual, the fanciful and speculative predominated over 
the sober and rational in the theories concerning their pry- 
duction and uses. 

The Sanskrit authors enumerated 300 as the number of 
bones belonging to the body, which Dr. Wise seems to regard 
as the true number according ta moiern anatomiste—and 
among them we are surprised to find him place the cartilazes 
of the Jaryax and trachea, of the external car, and of the ribs, 
&c. Surely there must be some error im this, for we are not 
aware of the exiatence of any moder unatemical authority 
by whom bones and cartilages are regarded aa identical steuc- 
tures, and classed accordingly. That the one may pavs into 
the other, and that bones are orivinally of a cartilaginous struc- 
ture in whieli o-seous matter 33 subsequently deposited ia well 
known, but unless the trachea and costal eartiluges become 
osaified from age or disease, they can scureely be considered 
as belonging to tlie oxxeona system properly 50 called. 

The exeretions are regarded as the inspurities of the seven es- 
sential parte, and their nature was by na meana correctly known 
or understoud. Among them, for example, 1a placed the milk, 
which is certainly not an eflete matter, nor is the bload, which 
according to Manu, was ranked among the twelve unpurities 
of the frame. 

Jvints were divided into the mevable and immovable, and 
among them were classed the tecth, sockets of the teeth, und 
the “ connection of vessela with the heart and oruiua of thirst, 
eightecn in number,” showing that with seme truth, much 
error and invention were mixed. They counted eight varietica 
comprising in all 210 juinta. 

The leamenta, with which the nerves are confounded, eon- 
sisted of four varictics, and were no lesa than 900 in number, 
concerning whieb, beyond a bare enumeration, the commentary 
supplies us with no information. 
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The muscles are supposed to aerve the purpose of covering, 
strengthening, and retaining in their places veasels, tendons 
bonea, and joints, and mount up to five hundred in the male, 
and five hundred and twenty in the female. Concerning the 
action of muscles nothing is eaid, and we suppose, therefore, 
that nothing wae known. 

The Ilindu notions concerning the vascular system were of 
the most fantastic nature, and evidently more the result of 
fancy than of actual observation. They considered the umbili- 
cus as the origin of all the veaeels, and the principal seat of 
life (prin): the vessels themsclves were regarded as conduits 
of blood, bile, air, and phlegm, and consisted of forty principal 
trunks, ten for esch, subdivided into 175 branches, making in 
all 700 branches. With the exception of afew correct ideas con- 
cerning the blood, their knowledge was of the most superficial 
and incorrect nature. The arteries were regarded as air vegsela, 
doubtless from being found empty after death, althouch we 
do not find the fact mentioned. 

The sections concerning the canals, cellular tiesue, fasci, 
receptacles, and orifices of the body, contain littls that is strik- 
ing or valuable, yet they serve to evince the care and diligence 
with which the study of Anatomy must have been pursued. 

The ekin was divided into seven layera which werc likened 
to the pelliclo furmed on the surface of milk when boiled, and 
were evidently produced by the manner of dissecting macerated 
bodies with brushes made of reeds or bamboo bark. 

The subject of disscetion is one of’ 20 much interest in the 
history of medicine, and of such vital importance in its proper 
purauit and practice, that we are tempted to quote the whole of 
the short section regarding it:— 


“All the Rishis ave paid to have recommended the disseclim of tho 
humun body, as proper and necessary. Alavi, the great Icgislator, and the 
ene post iéaperted by the Hindu sages, say. yhd) une who hes touched a 
corps’, 1: muta pure by butlung;' and epain (77) should a Hralouan 
touch & freq hina bone. he m yunifted by bathing: and if it be dry by 
stroking a Cow. or by looking at the sun, hating aprinkled bis mouth duly 
with water,” 

Thoraker, one of the Muniaand Phrsiczans, saye that 2 practitioner should 
know all the parts of the body, both external and internal, and their rele 
tive positions with regard to cach other. Without such knowledge he can 
egusruth, w Tishi of the highest rank, cays that a J 
usruta, A io est rank, at a Jogi (a holy man) should 
dissect, in order that he may know the biftrent pr the aon body ; 
end asurgeon and physician should notonly know tha extormal 2 
ances, but intornal structure of the body ; in order to posses an intimate 
knowlodge of the disenses to which it is liable, and to perform surgical ope 
rations Bo a8 to avoid the vital parte. it ie by combining a kuow of 
books with practical dissection, that the practitioner will alone attain an 
zmtimates knowledge of the subject of his profession. 

gi 
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The bod} which 13 to be examined by dissection should ba that of « tt 
who had nether been destoyed by pouson, nor had died of # long disease, 
as the structure of the bod; will altered by the deleterious substance 
taken, or destroyed by the ravages of disoase In hhe manner the person 
should not have Leen very old, and ail the members ehould be in a perfoct 
state 

When a pr bors for the purpose has been selected, the deyectionsa are 
to be removed. the body m nshed, and placed in a fame work  rnreots p 
ly secured, by means of grass hemp o the hhe The body isthen to be 

in still water ma situation im which it wali vot lk destroyed by birds, 
eam aptmnls tis teicniam to sen days tn the water, when if will 
heve become puind Jim thin to be removed io # comvenicut atuation, 
and with a brash made ot iced. han o1 bremboo bak the body 15 to be 
rubbed so as by degrecs to¢xhilit the ski Hech, &c, which are eeth in 
ther turn to! ¢ olaived ketowe beng removed In this manncr the differ 
ent corpoiedl parts of the lody already enumerated will be exinhited , but 
the life of the body 13 too etluicnd to be drtiuguished by this process, and 
Ita propertres must thieiefoie Le learned with the acatamce of tha explana 
Hons of hoky maeal practitioners, and y:raye19 offered up to God, by which, 
conjomed with the exerci. of the reasoning and understanding faculties, 
conviction will ba certmu | 


We have already seen that the mere touch of a corpae waa 
prohibited among the Jews as @ pollution, and that the Egyp- 
tian knowledge of anatomy was principally confined to the 
low and wretched outcasts employed to embalm and duwem- 
bowel the bodies of the dead, who were so much the type 
of every thing that was low, polluted, and degraded among 
the Evyptiana, that no corpse of a royal or beautiful female 
waa ever handed over to the embalmers until unequivocal 
indicatione of decay and decomposition had been exhibited. 
Among the earlier Greeks the study of anatomy was neglected 
by the Asclepiades, and the lawa of Athena were so strict res- 
pecting the prompt burial of all bodies, that it wns considered 
asacred duty, and ita neglect punished with such severity that 
six officers of rank were condemned to death, notwithstanding 
their having pained a brilliant victory, for not having taken 
sufficient pains to recover the bodies of the slain warriors 
which had fallen into the sea.t During the seige of Troy 
hostilities were intermitted at Priam’s request to permit of 
the burning of the dead, and after ench action the first duty 
of the victois was to bury the bodies of such of their foes 
as were left dead upon the field, The fear of the fate of 
the victors of Arginusa, prevented Chabrias from following 
up his victory near Naxos, until be had provided for the 
sepulture of the slain.t The anatomical knowledge of Empedo- 
cles, Alemeon, Democritus, and Hippocrates was exclusively 


* Wwe, Op. Cit. pp 68 69 + Xenophon, Hist Gre bb 1. 
t Diodor, id. ze c 35 
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derived from the dissection of animals, and eo also would that 
of Aristotle appear to have heen, since although im his 
works he often institutes comparisons between the structure 
of the bodies of animals and of man, the most diligent 
and Jearned enquirers are unable to adduce substantial proof 
of his having practised human anatomy. The two immediate 
successors of Ptolemy Soter were the firat to permit and 
encourage by their own example, the dissection of the human 
body, as Celeus relates in his preface, and Herophilue and 
Eresiatratua were the two first and most celebrated of the 
Greek anatomiats ; they flourished in the third century preced- 
ing the Christian Era. It is well known that the prejudices of 
the vulgar in Europe to the pureuit of anatomy have extended 
aven to our own times: in the middle area so rare were 
the opportunities afforded of dissection, that in the 14th 
century Mundinue, Professor at Bologna, astonished the world 
by the public dissection of two human bodies; and in the 17th 
century, Cortesiua, Professor of anatomy at the same place, 
and subsequently of medicine at Messina, ‘had leng began 
a treatise on practical anatomy which he bad an earnest desire 
to finish, but so great was the difficulty of prosecuting the study 
even in Italy, that in twenty-four years he could only twice 
procure an opportunity of dissecting a human body, and 
even then with difficulty andin a hurry.” The melancholy his- 
tory of the eminent anatomist Vesalius is well known, but 
what will cour readers szy to the following exhibition of a 
barbarism worthy of the worst daya of the dark ages, which 
occurred in Edinburgh, the ‘ Modern Athens’, on Sunday, 
the 29th of June, 1823 :— 


“A conch contauuug an empty coffin and two men was obsamed proceed 
ing along the south bridge The people suspocling that tt was to con 
ver a body taken fiom come chureh yerd, seized the coach Itwas with 
thificulty that the police protected the men fiom the assaults of the 

ace, the coach th no er to preserve The horses ware 
fiom it, and er with the coffin, after having been trundled ¢ 
mle apd a half through the streets of the city, it was deliberately pro 
jected over the steep side of the Mound, and smashed into thousand 
pieces, The poople following it to the bottom, Lindled a fre with rts frag 
ments, and sunounded it uke the savages mm Rolunson Crusoe, tll it waa 
entirely consumed In this case there was no foundation for ther en 5. 
Tho coffin waa intended fo lave conveyed {obs houne in Edinburgh, the 
a hICLLD. W ait mornin ID B cottage izh- 
bouood " f bod vee 
© winter session of 1622-4, a ¥ wae discovered on ita wa 
to the lectureroom of an anatomist in Glasgow, and im spite of the eter 
tiona of the police, aided by those of the mubtery, this gentlemen's pre 


* Westmintie: Renew, vol 2, p. 45, 
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Ines and thew contents, which were velunble, were entirely destroyed by 
iho ane = =For some tume after this achiest weit, 1t waa nece to station 
a nulitary guard at the house of ull the mecieul piolessora im that city." F 


Lizars, an eminent professor of anatomy in Edinburgh, who 
published a few yeara since a well-known system of anatomi- 
cal plates, cays in the preface to the second part :-— 


“Tn yaee of livimgin a embed and enitghtened pemod, we appear 
as af we had lesen down buch some centiies rote the dark ages of ie 
rince Ines and sayartunion  Preqiudues worth only ot the mmdrituide, 
heave iron copped up and appe deal te: ca onde: te call dorth yxypula 
Hebsdiok yeitst thea woe bastiess ators) tee vdbrt dane gdp itive bs 
the ostr tueut the Innmadw lish and the tune ties ad cts alith ie ot obs as 
Pha phe goals fiona vies prepeesity te pindi fo the vader ape 
tite fre sctement fv iked up utd oidieebioushs carolatad stars a the 
eNlnonagen of dead bolus @udiog to os espeanic amd inthis thi pas 
Hons af th¢ mab, and posts, whe ty then own showing oad diandly 
te the intuest of sar a om the ove at Ona: fea Chit) belies 
should acmaim undisturbed mo then profiess te dieciipesttion labor 
to desitios in this counts thet ait whose pooind iis te tre lang bodius 
from thie cons .quenids ws patabh fom accident and iran 


It ie true that these prejudices were dircctud more towards 
the revoltine practice of exhumation and its attendant horrors, 
than against tle mere dissection of the human body, yet it 
brought public olium upon anatomy and its professere, to an 
extent which venly extinguished its scicutufic prosecution 
in Great Britain. Nor were the prijudice and violence confined 
ta Scotlard? We oursclses, not sixteen yenra since, have seen 
the ao: of a large London Hospital besieged hy a mok of vio- 
Jent and demented Irishmen, who thieatened to hang the house 
surgeon on the nearcat lamp-post, for having made a post 
mortem examination of the body of a deceased bricklayer 
who died from the effecta of a fal! froma lofty scaffolding; and 
there is no doubt they would have executed their thieats, had 
they surceeded in obtaining possesion of his person. 

Knowing allthia then, we find it impoguble to award too 
high a degree of praise to the sound and philosophical views 
entertained by the old race of Hindu philosophers respect- 
ing the ‘uses of the dead to the living,’ and we think it 
searcely possible to withhold from them the immortal credit 
of being the firet scientific and successful cultivators of the 
foost important and most essential of all the departments of 
medical know ledge, 

The description of the vital parta of the body and the con- 
sequences of their being wounded, ‘afford, aa Dr. Wise 
properly remarke, ‘a convincing proof of the great practical 
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experience of the Hindu writers’-—-s knowledge and experience 
only to be acquired by frequent and careful dissection. ‘In 
Suaruta the dangerous parts are all named and described, and 
che necessity of avoiding them in operationa pointed out. 
The consequences of wounds near the great tos in causing 
tetanua; in the palm of the hand, im producing such a degree 
of hemorrhage as will require amputation of the arm; of the 
effects of wounds of tho testicle and groin, and of fractured 
bones of the head and breast, which are to be raised or removed 
&e. are all stated in this practical work.’* 

The vital parta of the body are by them supposed to be one 
hundred and seven in number. . 

Life, according ta the Hindus, consista in the ‘combination 
of the soul, the mind, the five senses, and the three qualities of 
g odness, passion, aed inertness’t which however incorrect, is 
more just and rational view of the subject than the Pytha- 
sore#n doctrine or those of Ieraclitua, Plato, and the Stuice, 
with all of whom leat or fire in some form or other was supposed 
to be the origin and chief constituent of the vital principle. 

The Soul which plays an important part both in the cosmo- 
sony 20d the metaphysica of the Hindus, is represcnted tu be 
*a shalow or emanation from God the Eternal, who in with- 
out beginning or end, is invisible, immortal, and is only known 
by reflection :—when it bedews the five elements it produces the 
living body, and becomes by its actiona evident. It is liabla to 
decrease, and is influenced by medicine. ‘There is no differ- 
ence between the human soul and the soul of the world; this 
being only the exterior and condescending manifestation of 
God, while the human soul ia ite reflection into iteelf, and ita 
elevation above itself is the Divine soul.”t 

Tho Soul ia aupposed to be the animating principle of the 
body, to communicate knowledge, judgment, and happineas ; 
to preside over sleeping and waking; always to be pure in 
itself, but not to act usefully without the mind ‘and the female 
energy (prakriti.”) It is equally the source of the knowledge 
and ignorance, happiness and misery, nesa and wickedness, 
and other spiritual qualities of the individual. It ia repre- 
sented hy some of their medical writers to exist alao in ‘ beasta, 
animals, and demigoda according to ita conduct in former states 
of existence’—and when it haa bedewed the body with its 
twenty-four qualities, it performe all the functions of the body 
generally, as well as of the organs of special sense. 

_ United with the mind, in addition to being the motive agent 
in the production of the mental and moral qualities, it produces 


* Wise, Op. Cit. p. 09 + Thu, p74 $ Ibid, p. 7 
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inspiration and expiration, the opening and closing of the 
eyelids, &c. 

The mind (mana) according to most of the authorities is 
‘a quality or power of the soul by which a peraon reasons and 
thinks’—1a incomprehensible, and known only through the ope- 
ration of the senses; is chiefly seated in the hend between the eye- 
brows, but by some conjectured to be lodged in the heart, and 
‘ resembles the light of a lamp by which the person hears, sees, 
tastes, and knows.’ * Soma Pandite saye that the soul and the 
mind are the same eseence; of there can be no soul without 
mind, nor mind without the soul.’ 

The five elements are represented as forming the five organs 
of aense, the five objects of rense, and the five perceptive 
judgments, over which the mind presides, and through which 
ita operations become manifest. Too much or too little exer- 
cise injures, while a moderate amount of use maintaina them 
in health. 

The Commentator concludes this section with the observation 
that ‘from these remarka it appears that the soul, the cinana- 
tion from the deity, united with the mind and senses, performs 
all the vital actions of the body,’ and that ‘the body, mind, 
and soul are considered, therefore, aa the three great pillars 
which support the system.’ 

We much regret that in addition to his own cundensed 
abstract, Dr. Wise should not have given ua more copious speci- 
mens of the exact mode and style of reasoning adopted in the 
Hindu Medieal Shastras upon this interesting and difficult 
subject of enquiry. Their opinions, so far aa we are able to 
judge from the scanty evidence before us, although tinctured 
with some of the peculiarities inseparable from eastera philoso- 
phy and speculation, are upon the whole more sound and cle- 
vated than those of most of even the highest order of Grecian 
Metaphysicians, and far euperior to the doctrines of any 
other cotemporancous nations with which we are acquain 
To enable our readers to form a comparative catimate, we have 
gubjoined in a note a very brief nbatract of the views of some of 
the most eminent physicians and philosophers of ancient Greece 
concerning the soul and life,* 


= The assertion thet the soul consists of tan parts, the one intellectual ppevrr 
end the other wer intelectual, @ypor ml that the former i> mead i) the bran, 
and the latter in the heart, in atinboted to Patnagoran —Aciording to the same 
aathonty, the seosra are, 60 to apruk, drops of the mtellectual nou), which is seated 
tn the brag and uomorial 

FpeDocces at & later period th + duet every ching i natire 1 animated, or full 
of drinthes, in causequene¢ of whith hinen asuls are wot only identical with Gods, 
bat kew ise with the bonis of ammala, bec muse they are all etnanauenn frown the greed 
bul ot work 
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The chapter on Tem enta ia a curions specimen of the 
intimate and inseparable conjunction of sense and nonsense, 


AWAXAGORAE Dot only maintained that tha soul was of ap igneous or ethereal nature, 
but actoriing to Afeloth, was the first whe regarded it ei immertal He lke 
wise fosped the opinion of all nature beg animated, end of the human soul 
AA well av the goul of animals and of plants bemg nothing more than emangtions 
from the soul of dhe world be also copsanered that the hands were the most 
characteriaiti diaiinchen betwren man and anumels and contemed de prowiple of ihe 
superior wntelligence ot the former 

peocn1106 reger itd de sol a9 the motive power snd suppowd it to be of a 
hericel form, of ap igneous amd etherial mature aud aucdivistble thought water 
and sensation, he therciore ionpectiued to be the nsult of the activity of one and the 
eame substance —His principle wes essentially a disunoct fom of timternaim winels 
be was the fist to nigate 

Liweacuirts, % system ezercitad # raakerd miluence over snbaequent medical 
theomes in Greece m garded all bodies os owing thei origin te the condensauon end 
rarefaction of fie, by the coudensation of bre pes ording te lum an was produced 
by the eondensation of un water, and by the cundensahon of ater curth Accord 
ing ta thess melo tle mow suokile prowiply almays entered Grst into the for 
mauon of ikcves, thesoul therefun as ths fest cna of al moti wes attributed 
to de evaporuion of fina bbe fuman seul, bemg sul regarded wy an emanabot 
from the soul et the world was mtlkctual in prepurtion to 14 PAEDcipatiun tu ite 

Bots Ta brL 

Witheut attimpting to enter inte a analysis of the Plate stem of Psiciolagy, 
timay be menwoued that Poiro tangla the ductrue of the ¢reation uf sabluuary 
beng» after the wedel of Divine Natures, aod als the creation of a class of spunts 
or ‘ub divimtus, to whom as assiygued tla task of «rating all natural chyeits 
These spirity resotving round the world dike thi sun th: moon, and the staa were 
CLupid anong other duties, im cicating amu with di boda or souls ot abich 

y carpeted themsthes and «bieb sa couswynen ¢ paattouk won ur less of ther 
own nainre ou wes thus that every liamoen seul bad wdiame mteligtent coniituent 
part, and # co wl Gotistituent part, destittite af uutelligence From its pmticipes 
fron im the selestial nature, tle soa) pour tu its creation was placed im Lipper 
repiona at ight aml uth, en the happy abo of spats where it partimpatedt in the 
divine nature of the creat it Has afterwards joued to the body of an animal whawh 
sirved 29a pron not) at delice by death oecarrcel 

Lhe dive apiit tirst constituted ed bodies im accordance with the aise intention 
of th. supreme tmicligence with exoenely anmite and slioder hgans rewubliug 
the triangular formiot fame woah mtter the wkdition of the ~peatal matter wi 
the bods and sorl together God adds che soul piwag it clueth im the Liam of whic 
the fon wo wplcrual &  Dufe cavsists of fae and sporit tle foiger of which 19 
Infuitamed by tli heat of the blow) Lhe soul irom ats dime nature js the most 
nobl part of war atl the Inad from beni the stat of the mtethgent soul i che 
moat willie parted the body Jka souk destitute of int Migiace slit is the cans 
of auger deve lignan Ac wea plocediim the chest and in aider that dhe untellagent 
sun wight nog be cistiala Lorie amimedad by tie passions dhe mak whi sa jong 
and bony, 4 es interposed between tein 

By tae axprsaan sont Yvyp, dhe follows of Tiprornates Like Hew nrria 
eori ut the ium et a subtle math: ethereal of igneons produit by the adnate of 
te ickimuts butibedy by the wun of fie and water = Lhe lured part of the tre 
and Wu diy patof thi wata by duu unien constitute the intelhruce of the soul 
It 19 wpon the wmeowd cement thet the son] the mind ete, gros th, THOLLOLL, 
deireate, change siping and waking deprud = lus is the reason of the intelligent 
prin spe bug locokd in the leit yentcle of the hemi, whence it rules over the reas 
of the son 

Lhe Srurce also Jodgud tha anol im dhe heart, and sangned the mosi absurd and 
eontmadictory reasons fa its beng so plererd memo it to ke. mobbing wore 
than a vapour or exhalation from bodies, thatthe ipnecuy nature of the soul 
wee tefresbed and restored by respiration, and By contact with atmospherst au, aod 
that the humen soul was a vapodr axhaled trom blood 

AxleToTLE baleved the lo be sumple, to be the form of matier and the pmacplr 
of prmary movement! in natural bodies, to be suscepubls of vivituetion and am 
Mahon, emi to conten the prmeiple of the vital fanctiom, Although he maintaned 
the immaterial netors of ihe soul, he wae unable entirely to divcet Lumvlt of te 
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reason and absurdity which pervade the opinions of the Hindua 
upon most speculative enbjecte. The predominance of one or 
more of the humoura with the mental and moral qualities of 
the individual, etamped the type of the temperament, and in 
the more delicate shades of character and constitution frequently 
observed, the dispositions of Goda, suzes, demons, birds, beasts, 
fishes and even trecs,* were called in to assist in the coloring 
and completion of the picture. There were seven tempera- 
ments acknowledged, “ one produced by an exces of air, 
another of bile, and a third of phiezm: a fourth, fifth aod 
sixth from an excesa of two of these humours; and 4 seventh 
temperament is produced by an excess of three humours, air, 
bile, and phlerm.” 


“20 Whar an aim exes, the person as rot urlined ia aloep, or to he 
come wert Eis dlispositigt is bad and he heroes a tha f, w pron ani 
hes no honour, 1% alvas~ sangig und dancing. fis lueads and teet split, 
Ins har and mails ure dm, aod dem abways angiy and bowterows — Ihe 
smciths mutmiths, le as always grading Ins teeth and biturg ls nals, die te 
always Unpatnat. i nota firm ficnd,is changendtle avd linet. good ae- 
tons He bok om slender: aml dis, he always walks fasta alwans tn 
motim, and lus eves are afways roling = He atreams that he ow fying about 
the air. friends me toe. and be riches of itde uve | Such persons as bee 
ances of mir dave the dispusitin of the pou, pachall, here, eemel, digg, 
Auite, cron, aud as. 


We suapect that few of our readers were previously aware 
of the important and multifarious character assumed by an 
‘excess of atr’ in their con-titutious, should tt exist, or that 
at could produce so zuolozical a disposition as to range between 
the frisking propensitica of ‘ odorate capricorn’ and the patient 
endurance of that horrisonous emblem of wisdom, the ass, 


Ind A yerson with an oxces of bile pevares much, and be has o hed 
smell His shins wi a sellaweh color, dis lesdiis sett hes uals, ey op, 


wotwen, Wet ke af) bores, at could on at cheaugh the mens of wit unteryening 
theluiin , Uos Hed Be Doentaens oiphen The vated denoeibes, ae mdye ry 
maw, of fap aerate Tie regarded the brag ae premarmhy ced om ita 
Dati, nn Coleagené of whick det bent, et that tune wppoved to be the sourre 
of the bled, was conudered ihe pLatol the ~onl, 

Prvatvcnas, blin wes the frst to establish the difference between the aricrica anit 
reuth, 9d whe jroapid the forruer from their constant enaptine st after death to be age 
seqeels, wssutped tat die eat contamed im them wat tick and vapors, beeae 
he alsa parlook of the general cpunou vt the lune, that the vital powerer soul was 
anevaporatien or ealalaiion from the blond, 

The cekdaated perpateue Areato of Lanpsacus, whe lrved xt Alexandria and was 
attached to the court of the Picletnses, di sou) as the retultant of the opera 
fon of the senses, or the otiod of all seuaution, the seat of which he supposed lo be 
bepreen the ¢yebrowi—Kuat Srayecen: Op. Cit pasm. 


* 4 Men having the dispoution of irres alwaga wish to remain in one place, are 


wl esting, Will mot work"—not a .cry imeorrect iture of many i 
wince lazy and antiiooomottva propensities are essen 7 of the arboraceons iype. 
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palate, tongue, lips, and the pal of his banda and soles of hw feet are of & 
copper colour, his fortime i bad, and hia heir s0on becomes gray, the upper 
patt of hzs head bald, ond fos skin weekled asaf by age He cats much 
mil dihkes warm erties of food, 4. sun angry and 14 44 soon pacified, 
15 of mode raée sticegth and doo not hve long #3 memory 1s good, he 15 
a good man of busines, and speaks accurately and tothe pmpose Hm 
apyemance 19 fine, and im company he «xed. in epeaking He cheams of 
dand yellow fluaces, fie, hebtumg, and falling meteors, dislikes saluting 
a person, and 1s angry et othias not dome so, 1 never content, dc His 
disposibon vi sumbles serpents, owls, (ais, monkics, tigers, and hears 


The bilious temperament is, therefore, responsible for more 
than most modern physiologists have attributed to 1, and in- 
cludes in ita circle many and anomalous characters from the 
alchemist te the orater :— 

“hd Phixgmin cxeess ynodaes @ hyeht meemsh on blue colow of the 
bady The pxisons dntune is propitious, boos pleasant ta look on and 
handsome, likes sweet tangs is Mateful, constant, ust, and torso ad 
1s Tot Cavetrus, strong and understands with dithenlt, aad i an im 
plaalte enenry Hiseyis ate wha hay han isha, ack aml waymp He 
1s waihy und hi svoKe ws Sondandiaed = He drenns of n~ grew, and 
Jarye fire danks = ‘The sugles of bes cyes are ted, dus calo: pleasing and his 
members ae WO dormed Us icgud es dad, das dispoation is sury good, 
and ka ws charitable Ha ws wctre, Hones spectaile persons andis hind to 
dln and kuews the serencds He etams dias fraaid, and health remuatis 
constant, Iam eneti but gress inuch Ic wot the natwe ot Bralma, 
ludin, Shua amt Varma of lows, hotes, elephants, cows, aud bulls, aud 
ol dhe nat upon which 4islon ids, 
which the learned Commentator states to be ‘ something 
between s wan and a goose’, by no means an inapt imago of 
such a novel species of Caliban, as a phlemnatie Ilindu, painted 
by one of his own anges. Our remark need not, however, be 
taken in the disparaging sense uttuched by Europeans to the 
Goose, since, according to Wilkins, this much injured bird ia 
adopted as the emblem of elcuance and eloquence by the Hindu 
poets—and whio is not acquainted with the huetorieal celebrity 
of the Noman geese ? 

The Hindus divide the life of man into three agea, viz: 1st 
claidhood, subdivided into threo periods, (a) the period of suckling 
to the let year; (b) when milk and rice are the food, extending 
to the second year, ind (c) when the food ia rice, extendin 
from the 3rd to the Lith year, when phlegm ie in excesa: ond 
manhood, extending from the 16th to the 70th yoar, and em- 
bracing four stages, (a) Vriddhs or growth from 16 to 20; (b 
Jauvana from 20 to 30; (<} Sanpirruata from 30 to 40, when 
ie in perfection and complete development; and (d) Hani from 
40 to 70, when all the powers of life are gradually diminishing, 
and bile ia in excess: 3rd Decrepitude, from 70 until death closes 
the ecene, the ‘age that melts in unperceived decay,’ and in 


Fl 
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which the body * resembles an old house in the rainy season 
with many props,” when air is in exceas and nervous diseases 
prevail:—when, 


“ Time hovere o'er, anpatient to destroy, 
Ami closes all the aviuues of Joy, 
Je veun ther gift. the ountecisd seanont pour, 
The frint auturonal and the seal shower, 
With listless eves the dotand +145 the store, 
He vies and wormlers thot this please no more 
Now pall the tasndes.s micate amd poyless Win 4. 
And lowury with sighs di slave magna 


until man reaches the last stage of hia strange eventful hiatory : 


—and then, 
“In bife's last wene what pombe sarprire * 
‘Tears of the biave and fullies of the wise ' 


The male is supposed to attain maturity at 25, and the female 
at 1§—a just and importance observation which the modern 
Hindus hase neclected and lust sight of, to the deterioration 
of their race by ealy marriages and atill emher vices. The 
age of the individual had its influence upon the ceneral nature 
of the treatment to which he was subjected, being so far in 
accordance with the views entertained by the Greek physiciana, 
and fullowed to a still greater extent in the modern practice 
of pbysic, 

The eight subdivisions of life observed by the Hindu anges, 
forcibly remind us of the ‘seven aces of Shakspeare, which 
although so well known and uften quoted aa to have become 
familiar as a thrice told tale, we are tempted to repeat: 

4 At fest, dap rife, 
Mewling ard paring cy the nurs 4 arid 
Atul den dhe whining 4¢ iced bot wath by Sati bell, 
And sliaging morning fare, ce epiug lke saul 
Crwillengls te sete! = Atek then tie dover, 
Saghimge ke frre, with @ woeful ladle 
Made te hits maths aya brow Daa soldi, 
Full of strange oaths anit te aeled bike the pard, 
Jealous rn bepor, sodden ane can hk in querred, 


Seeking die bubtle mn putatin 
Even iy ibe cannons iouth = Atl then, the jstier 
To far round belly, with goud ¢apon hid, 
With eyes severe pnd beard af tarniad cut, 
Full of wise Sars and todern mutant es chufes 
hil # bs ptt re #Lxth age “hi 
Into the ‘ean and sLppper d pantal soa, 
With specie fes en nose aud pout on Bide; 
His youthfol hose well sas‘, a world ton wide 
For fins shrunk shank: and bin big manly voice, 
Tome agun toward chitdish tebe, pps 
And whides ini acopd = Lasg “tne of 
That ends dia Ktreage eventful history, . 
Je Seontul chiddishvean, and mete oblivion, 
Baus tenth, sane eyes, suns taste, sane every thing.” 


Human nature is the same every where, and were proof 
wanting of the accuracy of observation and faithfulness of 
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record of the Hindus, in matters wherein they are neither 
trammelled by superstition nor fettered by prejudice, it may 
be found in their correct division of the stames of life; the 
modern physiology of the same matter differing but little 
in carentials from those above detailed, by observers so far 
removed from and dissimilar to each other in every sense. 

The chapter on Death contains many sound and just remarks, 
and is characterized generally by a degree of poetic truth and 
accuracy worthy of a higher anda purer faith than that of 
the followers of Manu. Death is defined to be ‘the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body,’ and is supposed to occur in 
one hundied and onc ways, of which one only is natural, the 
remainder being accidental, What can be more correct and phi- 
logophical than the following reflectiona concerning it:— 


“Death 14 always neat and when it oceuis, nothing but the sins and 
VIFtienls us thos awecompuuny Elie soul 

A mausion inhsid by ago and sorow the scat of mrladies, harassed 
with pas, barntid wath the quiliues of darkness and im apable of stand 
mglong sucha mausign of the vital boul det its occupier always cheerful 
ly quent ! 
, wo aprison leaves bm cose, like a logoralump of clay, on the 
mound, his Amiubed stne with avcrted taces, but his virtue accompanies 
his soul , continually, therefore, tct him collect tirtue, fer the sake of serurm 
Au Mise pdlable companion with whith be may faiveme a gloom how hai 
to bn avased! lor oin lis pussage to the nest world neither bi tather, 
nor is molhe, no his wile, wa bis son, not bis kamen, wel remem m 
Insdompany lus sutne alone will adheia to lum Single 18 each man 
Loin, single le dics single he re¢c1yes the rewad of lis good, end single 
the pumshinent of lus oval deeds | 


All are said to die alike, and the holy ta be the least afraid 
of dissolution as being the best prepared for the change: the 
boily after death is likened to a house without a tenant, and ia 
burnt, that its elements may be purified to join the mass of 
the same elements of which the earth is composed :— 


“ What then dies? not tho body, fm it only changes its form, and 
ceniainly not the soul, why then scaret the deuth of zelations aud filenda 
if they hao passed tloough hfe with propriety’ Such guef is mdeed 
natural, for 1¢ 1s univeasal, but itz ihe offspring of om ignoiancea and of 
vA ne ually = ¢h 

4 the 3 font (Minging im Its plogresa th 
BO death 1 ramely one of thece changes The Vody te hak at te 
soul sinconuptiile ‘Lhe body 14 alone destroyed, not the soul, ae st only 
changes ita poution, ke a person who cast of hig worn ont gotments 
Cutting insliumont, may wound him, and a may diy hun up, but the 
s6ul remains always thesame Those who are born muat die, ang whoever 
ches must be born again, and aa the elements were invruble and separated 


* Manu, Cap vi pa Te + Mann. Cap iy p» 999, 290, 24), dg 
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before the formation of the body, in like manner they are again separated 
and dispersed upon its dissolution "+ “I 


@# Tf pleasing to conipare and eontratt sorur of dese seutuoents, with wear 
thoughts exquressed in analngae terms hy mans of the poets and plilkeapliers of an 
cient Great and Home Avery few fanuiia examples will edabit the direct parallelem 
betr¢en woters wil obsenets, whe could lisse lied wo unercommunication or know 
ledge of eacli other 4 works —- 


Tian ne 


“Qhe wise and foubsh, che preatoue oY Pulluda nore auyie prlsat pede paupe 
rank, the uw in votilation, all die it. the min tabernas 


SRE WAY Resiunque tures 
“Death 1s aways near” 6 Prt pie site dedt hoa carpsat 
AYCHHbes MGI, GLAgite ab UPI 
piles * —_- 


Se Dany neue Nabe leer, Beye TEH tere 
MIIPGLH SEC TILA ¢ 4, 

Qige ned pile it pots agit) eds 

Floratw, ahs comibes. et forers 
altri 











“Crnidebs obigue 
Lactas, ubique pron et plurune jute. 
Lag — 
4 Lore et fag emy pers nitar ViTtin, 
Rhee parcit udlailms josente 
Popliutas Tadiyue teige 
le duet fiero Catt conden et aor 
Mor taacn chien puutratit aed 
ray” 
“Cherian ik Je pees ere oC Rd EA SLA 


Those who are bor gust de 





“herd yang pws esd, ot inevatalale 
Tic ti, wee 
‘he the bod eouunalls clamping “Taner ppb eteraat  ¢ Mu mSperyitiie 
1 1ts piPegress caren Cafe, ws death is a tus, 


hat oue ot Ubese «henge Taare ied. vulbes inte sens erat, 
Tan sogur et ylassu fang ut iy durpure 
dre, 


Bad panda dist ant pha qiie pose, 
Bec tiie ob sanleites v aul me apts TC POSTS 
A teisy fe Lae GA ee 
Camlteur ja ere las ae ~ — 


« There ate a burdred and ene ways Mille maddie tuermu mertales, tas 

au Shub aman way di CTT LEE , 
bs vile es metieud mille bye 

— " Pater sala per Auras 

“Dewth os the eepernuon of the svul Came aesta, a r+ pti sigtie 
frenn thie lends. ° reliyuit 

Tntuia rable other pasnages to the same effect right readily be cotler teed had we the 
library or the kusare requisite for tie task 

The sublime clerences te Death comuuned in ihe sacred wrings we bave purty 
refeaned iran ne firring bo, for neasaus which will wageest Qienseben to mest of vin 
readers In inant, beauty, ene troeik are Wapproerbable 

Whedier the che trines af Medsmpagrhas or Ge inuennigragen of dhe weal, 
tanglit and Uustrated by Plato anal Jy tlagran, was Horm Cea dhe Fey pian Pevent 
hood, and onpuuded with Ue later con scarcely now he deveruuied, jedi, EH Curtoue 
diet it 18 contaaaed in de oldest of the Fmd medica rt eondy 

At the moment of death the toaterid elements of the Innly vepareic, aod the trtad 
sol, whoek has an eyeable bods reseites dhe fori of the boily it had nheluted, 
aan retae the orgs af sew wud af atin. fia ow patend from ene rf jotia al 
fo asefher, aid according tethe acticin the parsed led perlorietd iu lin furmer slate 
of exumencr, #0 Will be ste figure eoinditict * 





* Wise's Commentary , page 62 
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Some of these expressions may almost be compared in 
beauty, simplicity, and trathfulnesa, to the affecting images 
by which the Jews were wont to characterize death, a3 a jour- 
ney or departure ; a sleep and rest. when the toils of life are 
over; or a gathering of the deceased to his fathers, or to his 

ople! 

‘The third book ia occupied with the therapeutical depart- 
ment, which is discuesed under the appropriate heads of Hy- 
geology, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Surgery, the practice 
of Physie having a book to itself, probably from its preat extent 
and the difficulty of bringing it under the head of Therapeutica 
alone. 

Diseases are declared to one their origin: Istly, to sina com- 
mitted in a former state of existence, to which—as among tha 
Egy ptians—the Hindu physicians knowingly assigned theirincur- 
able cases, agit placed them beyond the opprobrium of medicine, 
and absolved practitioners from the reflections that might have 
been attached to the imperfections of their art or to their own 
want of akill: 2ndly, to derangements of the humeurs, the only 
diseasea that yielded to remedial measurea; and 3rdly, to a 
combination of the two, which also came under the incurable 
category, and gave an additional means of escape to the unwa- 
ary practitioner who might have, in his diagnosia, pronounced a 
dvmoral judgment upon an affection which would not get well 
in spite of hia efforts, and in which, when medicine had done its 
beat {or woret) he called in the aid of prayer, penance, and eacri- 
fica to place it beyond the reach of his drugs and simples. The 
ingenuity and craft of such a system appear in some mmeanaure 
to have been adopted by certain manipulators of our own 
times, with the modern refinement of attributing failure, to 
a want of ‘ rampart between the magnetizer and hia aub- 
ject, or tothe adveree influence of perverse currents of air, 
alight febrile disturbances, unusual noizes, and similarly pro- 
found agente in the disturbance of the rebellious or intractable 
Byatem. 

The Hygeology, or Hygeine as it is more commonly called, 
of the Hiadus was of a very detailed deacription, and descended 
to minutie and trifles unthought of in the systema of other 
nations, but not alwaya of minor and eecondary importance 
m a tropical country, where the couses of disease are so 

,numerous and active in their operation, as to demand the 
aid of religion to assiat in saving mankind from the ravages 
that would be caused by neglect or inattention to them. 


Without « regular system of medical police the Lindus paid 
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creat and deserved attention to the prevention of diseases, were 
acute observera of the changes of season and climate, and well 
aware of the influence of soil and vegetation in the mainte- 
nance or deterioration of health. Their meteorology was ne- 
cessarily of the most rude and imperfect nature, yet much in 
advance of anything that has reached us from cotemporaneous 
nation, 

The following renarks from the pen of the Commentator will 
be read with interest concerning the seasons and people of 
Bengal :-— 


* There are three prevating seasons un Benenl, the liot, coll. and nutty 
sensons = From the cud of kc lauars, and daring Mareh aod a pntiof Apri 
may he consderncd as spring months, and ave the most agreeable of any of 
the year) = Towards the erat of Marcel, ant clariy the tmaanths of Apel, May, 
anda partef June the weather ys sery hot, ural im the northern and more 
mland provinees a Tolent hot wind Iews dev the West, joaded with alinast 
imperceptibly particles of sand tn this season the weadher is se oppressiy pe 
asta cautine the mbuintants to ther dunees dua the great bent of the 
day | Vevetation 1s destrayed and these provinees are reduced to a burng 
tract of-and. wile the air of the waghbouring mountays remains coul and 
Picwsamt dung these het months 
In the Upper Proves the rans beg: in Apel aud Mav, hatin the 

Hains thes do net commeenes tl) the heguintng af Jone, and eomtiaiue to 
full oll he eadot Judy ‘The ran disposes the necnuiated heat wiicl 
would otherwise be inseppertable | Damae tie mouths of August and Sept 
the rain falls des drequu uty and eopatnsts nad thelongeaday ail dawi alate 
of the sun, wih oan atiosphere loaded wath tmsnstue, gender dhe weathes 
exeesit¢€ ly oppressive mid suites. partenlarls shep the aris cao, wliieh 
15 of frequent secttrence, as Hie Moiseor changes at ds time The veld 
SPRsOn COMMOTION In the ment of th tober when dess are diay, the enol 
imereas, and diang the iaths af Nuvoubea, Deeeuber, cl Fnuayy, 
thsi woutemse in Bengal asd ela li thas provanens the cold bis 
generally a¢ damp disagrenhle den, wlierce. in the northern and western 
proavieees, sow end ico are cominon on the Muuntarns, agel tle aie ys cry 
ad bracing 

Fiom such an epatensave conutrs, wel variety of soul anil climatic, the ve- 
getalle and animal prodieetions aeeoot the ast varied desctaption in the 
diferent latitudes, heaghts, and exposmes, and naan dies? abords great 
vaneis un hes pliysieal ata mentel powers i the difiend stations and 
Chniate- an which be rewdes of the Norther Provinces of Thindusten, 
the men are al) strong and wetive, and are distaguished by them courage 
and mental qualities ; as we advauce to the more sultry aad nist climate 
of Beagid, the iuhatitants become of lower statsire, pResess greater agility, 
and are capable of endure preat fatigne, dave little courage or meninl 
aptitude, but great cunning and reteutivenea,, They are generally of a fair 

178 Colour, hanid-ome m their youth, and an afler life mn proportion to their 
rank, and healthy and guarded orrupation; but become of a dark olive colour 
and plain exterior, in propertion es they inhamt low snd danip houses, live. 
on unhealthy food, and are much exposed to labour, and to the inelemen 
of the weather. In general the bend and face of the Hindu are small ani 
oval, the nose and bps prominent and well formed, the eves black, and the 
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eyebrows regular and full+ Tie females are distenguished for the graceful 
ness of their forms, the softness of thei skins, ther long and black hair, 
dark oyes, and deheate pursons ‘These peculantes are marked m youth, 
but rapidly fede ‘The fanness of the skin also differe—depending on that 
of the paents, and on the orcupation and exposure of the mdividaal to 
the bun, &c | 


The personal duties, including all operstions connected with 
the toilet and dress, aa well a5 the subject of dietetics generally 
appear to have been carefully inculcated and enjoied. in many 
reapecta in a clear and sensible inatuner, admirably adapted 
to the moral and social circuinstancea of the people. Hahita 
of cleanliness and the frequent use of baths and anointing 
were among the religious dutiea of all respectable indi¥i- 
duals, and correctly deemed essential for the preservation 
of health. 

Inthe olden times neither wine nor animal food of proper 
quality and in moderate quantity were interdicte, which are 
regarded, and we think justly, a» ‘one reagon of the superiority 
of the ancient Brahmans over their more degenerate descen- 
dante, who are etnull in stature, and incapable of those mental 
and eorparcal excrtions which raise a people in the rank of 
nations. As among the Jews and Evyptians the flesh of certain 
animals of unclean habits, or which were known to have an 
injurious effect upon the frame were interdicted, but during 
the tliree first aves, even the flesh of the cow and of the buffaloe 
were ranked among the wholesome and invigorating articles of 
diet, and were freely partaken of, with many varietics of the 
fiony and feathery tribes, and a goodly allowance of condi- 
ments, fruits, and vegetables. All nature has been bountiful 
to the inhabitants of Hindustan—man himeeli in thease favored 
regiona has been hia own chief and greatest enemy. The 
whole of this part of the commentary is replete with interest 
to every reader, and to the European medical practitioner 
will suggest innny valonblo hints for the prevention and cure of 
discnse, and attention to the habits auited to the climate 
and seasone, which our countrymen are, to their cost, too 
much in the habit of treating with neglect and derision.— 
How many of the fevers, liver complaints, and other acourges 
of a tropical region may be traced to the persistence in habita 


* * The intelligence of the Bengalis is much more marked in the higher lesacs than 
eaoog the lower. In the former, the bruk and im Tiurent . that receives instrae 


ta 
fron readily, ue fickle and reetlens ; Soa ee aot period attends sebool, from 


enerranng nature of the climates, and the vitiaiing menos of Hindu snenty, 
too often transformed ito the stupid and #enecal men. a ™ 


+ Wiss, Op. Cit. pp, #194, 
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and indulgences scarcely practised with impunity even in a 
cold climate, and which sare heavily laden with disease and 
destruction on this side of the equator. Were it not foreign 
to our present purpose, we could write a longer lecture on this 
topic than most of our readera would be willing to read or pro- 
fit by: should opportunity offer and the very Hmited leisure 
ot our disposal admit of it, we may take a fature occasion 
of directing attention to the modification of European habite 
most required in India, and best sdapted to enable the exile to 
return to hia hearth and home, with health and strength to 
enjoy their peculiar blessings and hencfite. 

The Matrrenia Mevica of the Lllindua is an extended and 
complex branch of their Medicine, embracing the collection, 
preparation, uses, doses, combinations, and effects of an immense 
variety of agents chicfly derived from the veyetable kingdom, 
including also a small number of inorganic and animal subetan- 
cea. Their pharmacy appeara to have comprised most of the 
forma in which medicives are compounded according to modern 
pharmaccpeias, but their proccases were uncertain, variable, 
and in many important particulars jucorrect. The proper 
time for gathering vegetable medicines was strictly attended tu, 
and moat pharmaceutical processes were preluded with parti- 
cular forms of prayers, to drive away devily or secure divine 
aid to increase the cflicacy of their remediex,— Poly pharmacy 
was their great and beectting ein, and although simples were 
known and studied by them, they do not appear to have placed 
so much faith in them, aa in their heterowenevua and in the 
majority af instances inert and nauecating mixtures and 
potiona. They used preparations of mereury, gold, silver, 
zinc, antimony, iron and arsenic, with a degree of boldness that 
would have delighted the soul of Vhilippua Theophrastus 
Bombastua Paracelsus, and lave fairly diataneed = the 
‘currus triumphalis antimoni’ of Basil Valentine. As their 
measure of time commenced with fifteen winks of the cye, so 
their apothecaries’ weight began with ‘ four of the particles of 
dust which are seen floating in the sun‘s rays as it enters a 
dark room.’ ! 

They were Allopathista, and therefore anti-homoopathic in 
their practice, since they declare that ‘ medicines given in too 
small doses will be like throwing a littl water upon a large 
fire that rether increases than diminishes it ! The doses of 
medicines were carefully and properly regulated by the age,~ 
#ex, and temperament of the patient, aa well as the atage o 
the disease ; and their administration of remedies was guided 
by prociee and minute rules often bordering on the childish and 
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ridiculous : for exam le, one kind was to be taken wrth each 
morsel of food, another sort after each morsel of food, and in 
all cases the patient waa prohibited from making faces when 
he takes a medicine, as this is ike Brahma and Shiva, and it is 
emful so to act.’ . 

The Charaka directs the exhibition of simple medicines 
in the form of decoction, and arrangca them under forty- 
five distinct heads, beginning with Jivaniya or that form 
which gives longevity, and concluding with BMadandsthiapana, 
those which remove pains produced by external causes, as 
injuries, &c. 

Susruta divides them into two classes, the evacuant, of 
bad humoura from the body, and those which diminish the 
exalted action of the humours and restore them to the healthy 
atate. 

Other authors arrange them nccording to their supposed 
virtuca in curing air, bile, or phlegm, or according to their 
action on certain organs. Dr. Wise bas piven a list of the 
chief simplea so arranged, with their Sanskrit and Latin names. 
The actions of medicines are classed under the heads of 
diaphoretics, emetics, purgatives, salies, stimulanis, emmenagogues, 
diuretics, parturifacients, sialegognes and aiteratives which 
are pervaded with all the errors of their humoral pathology, 
but contain indigenous remedies that may be found war 
of cxamination by Kuropean practitioners, a subject which 
has not yet been well or properly investigated. The depart- 
ment of special phamnacology has not been entered upon, pro~ 
bably from ita complication and extent, nor would it have 
admitted of analysis in the limita at our disposal. 

Tbe Hindus had a notion that every disease has ite appro- 
priate remedy if we could only discover it, hence probably 
the immense number of inert and dangerous substances intro- 
duced into their Materia Medica. le. ob 

SURGERY, altho more simple, obvious, and early in i 
adoption by most nations than Medicine, does not appear to have 
been cultivated to the same extent by the Hindus, if we ara to 
Jadge from the limited epace devoted to its consideration in 
the Commentary, and the comparatively small number of capi- 
tal operations performed, when we reflect upon the zeal and 
industry with which the all essential pursuit of anatomy and 
diagection waa prosecuted. Bold and delicate operationg ware, 
powever, rmed, such as cutting for stonc, extraction of 
the dead @tue, &a ‘ which distinguished their ancient stir= 
geons,and form sucha remarkable contrast to the present 
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ienorant and timoron. surgeone of Bengal’ As in mudern 
enrgery, inflammation and its varieties, with their cilvets anil 
cone quences compreed a great portion of the surgical practice 
ot the Hindos, and although their errougcis hunwnal patholoay 
rendered their doctrines and theories valuvless, their remedial 
measures were ‘ouectimes of 4 siuple, sensible, an] sueces. ful 
nitnre. 

The form of their surgical instrument~ has net bean handed 
down in dclications, but has been supplied ine suri. af ine- 
nious diagrams by Dy, Wine, Ampetations and) operations 
upon vessels ure nod mentioned amoas the cight hinds of manual 
mneans adopted.  Dandare- were viumonly and apparently ap- 
propriately applied. venu.-2erion was re~oited to asa depfetangs 
arentiu fitting Atiuatiens wad ton judi ivus extent: rearifica 
tion, cupping with a smouth cut bern, and lecchine were known 
and practised: while stypts. and cauterics, both yrtential and 
actu, were enjoined in tuany ease~ for arresting ham oriliages, 
removing internal dissa-e-, saq~e-~ing diseharess aad similar 
purposez. Cold ami ive were u-ei te etup bleeding, The na- 
ture and treatment of bucne aud seakd~ are lL rictly indieated, and 
the directions for performing suruical operations minutely le- 
tailed. Sacrifices were ta be olfired up. propitios times st beetad, 
the entrance of devils inte ihc wound prevoated by Sarva 
aweet-ccented substances in the 1oom, apmepite forme of 
pray er repeated, the patient and the operate: to le placed iu 
particular positions, the knite to be held ina poadiar manncr, 
and the antbrace nent treatment of the patient to Le eurefully 
attendcd to. 9 Waunda, thetr varietics an] treatment, doryther 
with the restoration of damaced eats and noses, and the ma- 
nagement of fractures and Jislocations complete the surgical 
section of the commentary. Altheuzh it contains nothing 
very profound or etrihing, it is on the whole eredituble to the 
dexterity, skill, and anatomical hnowledee and boldnesa of thy 
early Hindu Surgeons, affords evidence of careful observation, 
is leas beact with the euper-titioua influences of their faith than 
other departments of their medleecing, aud iy unduubtedly much 
in advance of the state of infurmatiun upon the subject which 
prevailed in other countries fur ceveral conturies sulacquent tu 
the production of the older Shastras, The gross iguuranco 
and contemptible cowardice of the presout indigenous race of 
Hindu Surgeonz stand out in strange rolief to the intellectual 
superiority of their more gifted and manly-minded 
— whose mantle appoara, however, 1o have Jeaconded upon the 
shoulders of aome of the Sub-assiatant Surgeons educated in 
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the Medical College of Bengal, 28 we ahall take a future, and 
if posible, an early opportunity of pointing out. 

he Practice of Puryerc o.cupies by far the largest book 
of the Commentary, and i treated with a degree of minuteness 
and eare proportioned to its extent and interest. 

The JETIOLOGY and Noso.oey of the Hindus, from being 
inseparably connected with their religious belief and de- 
pendent upon their erioneous dortrines regarding the elements, 
were crude, Imperfect, and not found. d upon any firm or philo- 
sophieal basis, Prominent symptoms, acute and chronic, 
primitive and consecutive, exterml aud internal, local and 
canerel, hereditary and ac ytired, contagivus aad non-contagious, 
derangement of one or more clementa, and similar principles 
wore the chief characteristics and foundations of thuir arranye- 
meats --the peculiarities of the eymptoms and their combian~ 
tivns, influenced and mullifird Ly the structure and finetions of 
gigeny entued not into their calculations. Thirst, appetite, 
deep, and death wero regarded as natural diseases which give 
pain to the soul; andthe ‘abuse of Deities or Brahmans, the 
contempt uf spiritual instructions, with ether similarly heinous 
offences wore boldly declared to he the existing cause of Inath- 
some ad in ttrable disorders,” The latter, very properly, were 
deeme: to requie for them alleviation serious and prolonged 
penance, m3 eicrious performances, and liberality to those banes 
of Llindu society and improvement yclept the Sacred 
L ralunans.” 

A hiad of numerical method ts found to zome of the older 
Wiitings, «ad tluee appears to be the critical number: thus 
Churake stutee that there are three general causes of diseaacs ; 
ihree » rts olf nudicine—-one that cleuses internally, another 
that purifies externilly, and 9 third, ta embrace aurgical 
means; three objets of enquiry in this world—the firs: 
and chief being the moana of preserving health, the sccond, the 
Mics of acquiring well, «ud the last the procuration of ha 
pincsd inthe neat worli—un expanied interpretation of the 
fwutiliar plirase, ‘to be healthy, weallhy, and wise,:—vwith three 
incans of preserving lile, “proper food, slesp, and the proper 
government of the seu-ca and passions. Bin iz the fon. et 
orige’ ofa forin of disease which ‘is to ba suspected, when 4 diz- 
euse Id not cured by the meang pointed out by the Shastrar— 
which is to be removed by good actions, prayers, penances, &e. 

“find for which Manu preseribes a course of Flying-Dutchman 
or Wandering-Jew treatment. “If a disease ta incurable Jet 
the putient advance ina straight path, towarda the invisible 
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North-eastern point, feeding on air and water, till his mortal 
frame totally decay, and his soul becomes linked with the Su- 
preme Being.”—{Manv, Cap. 6, § 41.) 

Diagnosis among the Hindus was founded upen the com- 
mon sense method of personal examination, and the nature of 
the disense ascertained by the appearance of the organs of sense, 
by the feeling, temperature, &c. of the body, and by aacer- 
teining the age, sex, temperament, country, and history of the 
individual and his disorder. The senses were all employed in 
the task, and fearing was the method resorted to of ‘distin- 

uishing the state of the lungs, by the peculiar noisa of the 
breathing’—an early adoption of auscultation as a means of 
diagnosiz. The pulse is stated to have been little regarded 
by Charaka and Susruta, but to have risen subsequently into 
great repute in the recognition and ircatment of disease, This 
modern owledge exhibits every evidence of being borrowed, 
probably trom the Chinese, and most likely was introduced 
more for the purpose of intra-purdeh examinations, than from 
any weil founded conviction of its real value, 
he Hindus were partial to prognostica, and recorded cor- 
rectly many minute and apparently unimportant particulars 
connected with various diseases. This they mixe up with 
tuore than the usual amount of superstition, placing unlimited 
faith in all sorta of extraordinary omena, down even to the 
walking of a goose and the scratching of the patient's back! 

There waa a good deal of what is now popularly known under 
the slang designation of ‘ artful dedging,’ in these omens—the 
practitioners taking care to protect themselves from being dis- 
turbed at noon day or at midnight, when at their toilet 
or their meale, when aglesp or when otherwise unwilling to be 
interrupted, by declaiing them all to be ‘ unfavorable omens’ as 
to the event of the disease they were called upon to treat. 

The diseases of the humors, and fevers with their origin, 
varietics, progress, termination, and treatment are next referred 
to,and exhibit the usual amount of sense and nonsense, accuracy 
of description of symptoms and incorrectneas of causes to which 
they are assigned, with many serious errors of practice in their 
management. Small pox and measlea appear to have been 
known to the Hindus tong before they travelled into Europe 
and were described by the Arabian physicians of the sixth 
century. There is no doubt that the former malady was also 
known to the Chinese; its history being among the most - 
curious of the records of ecourges that have afflicted mankind, 
aud for which the Western was certainly indebted to the 
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Eastern Hemisphere, as it haa been more recently for another 
pestilence of equally fatal and formidable character—the 
Asiatic Cholera. ; 

Rheumatiam, swellings, obesity, emaciation, burning sensa- 
tions of the body and feet, nervous diseasea, in which are in- 
eluded all affections of the tendinous etructures, the various 
forme of leprosy, urticaria, epilepsy, boils, pustules, and heomorr- 
lages were all known to and described by the JJindu physicians. 

he diseases of the mind were reckoned to be sivooning, 
epilepzy, six varicties of insanity, and devil-madness,—the last 
Q curious compound of fancy and absurdity. 

Eleven varicties of headache, twenty discasea of the ear, 
thirty-one of the nose, seventy-six of the eye, sixty-five of the 
mouth and its appendages, and a large number of disorders of 
the throat, are briefly referred to in Dr. Wise’s work as con- 
tained in the Hindu Medical Shastraa. 

Among diseases of the cheat, consumption, usually supposed 
to be infrequent in warm climates, is stated to be both fre- 

nent and fatal, and to have had a fabulous origin, to wit, that 
the “moon married geven sisters, but attaching himself to one, 
the othera complained to their father, who punished the moon, 
by declaring that he should be afflicted with consumption.’ |! 

Many other morbid conditions of particular ayatems and re- 
sions of the body will be found to have been common in 
various of Hindustan, and teatify the minuteness and 
extent of the profeasional knowledge of its physicians employed 
in their investigation and treatment: they do not, however, 
admit of analysia, and for the most part possess little or no 
interest for the gencral reader. 

The low standard of moral principle pervading Hindu so- 
cicty, the facility of commission and difficulty of detection of 
crimes unattended with marks of personal violence, together 
with the unrelenting atrocity and cold-blooded calculation that 
accompanied the feelings of interest, enmity and revenge, ren- 
dered PomsONING an early and frequent means of murder— 
hence the department of Tozicology, including poisons and 
their antidotes, attracted a large amount of attention, 

Like most other branches, poisoning commenced in mystery 
and fable, but chiefly obtained notice because the “ enemies 
of the Rajah, bad women, and ungrateful servanta, sometimes 
mux poisons with food. On this account the cock should be 

«of a good family, virtuous, faithful, and not covetous, not 
mubject to anger, pride, or lazinces. He should also be cleanly 
and ekilful in his business." The doctor’s duty began where 
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the cook’s ended—he waa to be well acquainted with the quali- 
ties of poisons, to examine the food intended for the Rajah, and 
if it exhibited any signa of suspicion, to give it to certain 
animals, the effecta upon which were rogarded aa the testa of 
its innocence or injurious nature. The operation and effects 
of poizons must have been very imperfectly understood, and 
the nature of the treatment indicated was calculated to secure 
a fatal result in most cases of active vegetable or mineral 
poisons. 

The animal poisons inclade enake bites, certain animala that 
have poison in their teeth and nails, such as dope, cata, anub- 
nosed aligators, a kind of fish called paka mucha, a shell-fish 

sembuka), and lizards: othera that have noxious excretions; 4 
ind of flea, a species of leech, and certain fishes that have poi- 
sonous bites. The treatment of snake Lites was judicious, 
sensible, and in most reapects the same aa would be adopted 
by a prompt European practitioner. [ydruphobia and the 
poison of various insecta were noticed, a3 well as a long cata- 
ogue of deleteriona agents from the vegetable kingdom. 
he commentary closes with s brief ab-tract of the Obstetric 
Medicine and [Infantile Therapeutics of the Hindus, neither 
of which were in a particularly advanced state: they do not 
admit of analysia in the pages ofa non-professional review. 

We have now redeemed our promise of presenting a curzory 
outline of the many matters of interest connected with the 
medicine of the Hindus, which are contained in the work placed 
at the bead of the list prefixed to this article:—but before cor 
cluding we havo few words to say respecting the literary mcrite 
of Dr, Wise's performance. 

Although fully convinced of the Jaborious industry and 
patient investivation of the learned author, wo are by ne means 
satisfied that the method of trandation adopted was the Lest 
caloulated to secure accuracy. We have been inlormed upon 
authority of which we cannot doubt the correctness, that the 
native gentlemen named in the preface turncd the Sanckrit 
into a vernacular mediem, from which it waa suleequently * done 
into English’ hy Dr. Wise, who isnot, we are told a Sanshuit 
scholar and therefore, Iimeelf iacapablo of detecting any crrors 
of interpretation, sliould such have occurred, a result by no 
means noprohable. The identification of medicines ara] diseases 
is aluo hable to sume degree of doubt for a similar reason, va well 
ag because wo know that the majority of scientific terms ia 
Sanukrit have no synonymes in Bengali or Hindui. It was 
originally our intention to have procured authentic copies of 
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the Sanskrit medical authorities referred to, and to have had 
portions translated by competent Sanskrit scholara, whu kindly 
offered us their services upon the occasion, for the purpose of 
teating the general accuracy of the commentary. Various cir- 
cumstances have combined to prevent the realization of our 
design, and we must leave the task to othera, who with a larger 
amount of icisure, combine 2 greater degree of fitness to execute 
it with tho caro, attention, and accuracy requisite. 

Another defect of the commentary which has struck us 
forcibly as somewhat diminishing its valuc, has been the difh- 
culty of ascertaining in ull places whether the remarks referred 
tuthe older or mory recent medical writers; for we hold the 
modern medicine of the Hindus to be of a very low order, and 
tre of opinion that any features of excellence it may possess, 
were derived from their Mahomracdan conquerors, whose works 
embodiéd alinost all that was valuable in the medicine of 
the Grechs, in addition to their own discoveries in chemistry 
aud other departinents. An occasional foot note would readily 
have remedicid this imperfection. 

The commentary alo abouuda in typographical errors, for which 
the author inust have been indebted to the kind but carclcss or 
incompetent friend, whe brought the pages through the prea: 
duriny his ubacneo from Calcutta. 

In ypite of ail these imperfections, which we trust will dis- 
appear ana second and enlarzed edition, we hold the Commen- 
tury to be a valuable addition to the history of medicine, 
ty contain much that ought to be known tu all whostudy and 
practice the treatment of tropical diseases, and to be creditable, 
ux every scene, to the learning and ability of ite accom- 
plished author. 
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I'r ia our design in these peges, as has been ere now stated 
again and again, to admit of no restriction in our range of sub- 
jects but that which is geographical. Whatever bears directly, 
or not very remotely, on the intercsts of India, belongs to us, 
Inatead therefore of offering on apology for introducing our 
present subject to the attention of our readers, we feel that 
if an apology is required at all, it is for having so long delayed 
to take notice of an institution so important in itself, and fitted 
to tell so directly on the most important interests of India’s 

eople, as that whose name forms the title of the present article. 
Tn briefly treating of ita merits and demerita we can most 
conscientiously declare that we have no object whatever but, 
to the amount of our ability, to render it soine service, and atir 
up those to whom is committed the high responsibility of its 
management, to exert themeclves for eucreasing ita etficiency 
and remedying ita defects. We esteem them far too highly for 
their work's sake, to suppose that they will fora moment imagine 
that any thing we may have to aay of the defectain the working 
of the Institution is connected with the slightest feeling of hos- 
tility to the Lastitution itself, or to that branch of the Christian 
Church with which it is connected: for, in this work, we never 
have advocated, and never shal] advocate the peculiarities of 
any church or denomination of Christiana, but have been, and 
shall be, always ready to commend whatever in their several 
operations may be really useful and praiseworthy—pointing out 
at the same time any errors of administration which may be found 
to impair their efficiency. Conscious of the sincerity of our 
intentions, we hesitate not to declare that whatevar appeara in 
the following pages has arisen from a strong and earnest desire 
that the “ Bishop’s Mission College” may be what its pious 
founder designed it to be, ‘a monument of gratitude to the 
Almighty,’ and a rich treasury from which tho natives of India 
might receive the imperishable blesaings of the gospel. 
be first Missionary Institution upon record is that which_ 
was established in Jericho not long after it had been re- 
built by Hiel the Bethelite. Here, the sone of the pro- 
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phets were trained under the immediate superintendence of 
a superior; here, they were initiated into the amount of reli- 
vious truth which Jehovah lud been pleased te reveal; and, 
issuing from this central spot, they were wont to itincrate 
through the Holy Land, and instruet the people in the sacred 
principles «and practical applications of rehgion, We gather 
from the sacred history of the time, that both Elijal and 
Hlisha were connected with t'.c schools of the propheis ; and 
there can be no rengounble duublt that, under their ablo and 
patient administration, mar, a Alizsionary was educated and 
eout furth, rich in his aequireu spiritual lore, and powerful in 
hiy experimental acquaintance with the divine precepts, to 
enlighton, convince, and reform the deecnerate race who then 
diwelt ju Palestine, 

Gur thoughts then rest upon the golden Alexaudria, the 
roddess-like city, which ‘* rose aut of the idle foam” of the 
King of Macedonia’s eonqucets. Elere was. that celcbrated 
eatechetical school, where the doctrines of Cluristianity wero 
incwlcated by the learned Pantwnus and iis oyually learned 
feRow-labourer Clement. tis indeed true, that the youths who 
resorted to these diatinguishod men were instructed by them 
in an cecleetic philosophical system; still, despite of the 
tnave, of human error which was onerafied upon the stock of 
treads pure truth, of the wisdeum of this world, and the Vlato- 
nism which obscured and weakened the wistom of the heavenly 
world ; numbers of catechists and presbylera were there prepared 
hy haly discipline to become laborious snd practical teachers; 
and with o slugle cye, an liable heart, and unswerving encry, 
ty carry on their labors of love, with an utensity of intercet and 
a deteriuinativa of purpesc, whieh neither pracjudice nor philosy- 
phic opposition could lesscu or shake. Among thege students, 
mo pre-cnuuentameong them, was the far renowied Origen, the 
uri, who, aa Gusebius informa us, taught as he lived, and 
lived us ho taught: * whusge discourses, sccordiuy to Gregory 
Thauwaturzus, were unspeakably winning, ballowed and passing 
lovely, and whose whule life was one sacrifice to hia God.” 

At the close of the 6th and the beginning of the 7th 
century, Columba / Saixt, as he is gencrally styled)—a personae, 
however, inoro worthy of canonization than the majority of 
those crazy, thoroughly dirty, and scli-rightcous saints which 
crowd the Romish Calundar,—presided over a Missionary Col- 
lage in the Licak gud lonely island of Iona. It was his aim, one 
which he kept steadily in view, to educate his disciples as pains~ 
tuking minicters uf the gospel. To effect his design, he incules- 
ted a diligent perusal of the sacred Scriptures, and ever taught 
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hia disciplea to confirm their doctrine by testimonies drawn 
from this unpolluted fountain; and at the same time to mani- 
fest in their practice that sound and healthy energy which 
resulte from the vital principles of Scriptural truth. The 
entechiats and preaebytera who were trained in his establish- 
ment, were thus renidy to act as Missionaries when their ser- 
vices were required, or where there waa a prospect of auccese. 

Such, bricily sketched, are the outlines of three distinguished 
Miseionary institutions, and we learn from history that a high 
degree of auecess attended the working of the syatems which 
were adopted and inculcated within the walls of two of these 
colleces. 

We are now to enquire into some of the canses of thia success, 
and unfold, as far as we may, the reason why these collegiate 
institutions were not merely great in theory, but albo great in 
practice. And we think that one grand cause and reason of their 
sucoess Jay in the fact, that “ too great thinga,” were not at- 
tempted by those wise and holy men who oriinated and presided 
over these training grouada for Missionaries. With an eagle 
eyo, from their intellectual and moral elevation, Pantenua, Clo- 
ment and Columba, peanned the position and wants of the 
multitude around them. Their peculiar atate, their habits of 
thought and life—their errora—thetr prejudices—all were care- 
fully noted by them. And when they lad delineated the moral 
map of the region within which they were to operate, they 
spread the map before their disciples, and educated tlicm so 
that they might mect the necessities of the people—that the 
mind of the teachers might come into contact with the mind 
of the taught—-that a sympathy might prow up between the 
two classea—that they misht thoroughly understand each 
other, and thus be a proof of the correctness of the apioriam 
that “ true usefulness doea not consiat in doing extraordinary 
things, but in doing common things from a right motive, and 
for aright end.” In Alexandria, Pantanua and his associate 
had two distinct objects in view; the one, to prepare their 
disciples for instructing the children of the inhabitants who 
professed Christianity, the other to enlighten the minda and 
obviate the sophiatical objections of those who had been edu- 
cated in the different philosophical achoolz, They were placed 
in a peculiar position, and thoy taught their followers to grapple 
with the difficulties of that position. In this respect, they were 
eminently successful. A comparatively pure Christianity 
was inculcated—the great truths of revelation were diz- 
pensed through a* philosophical medium, and in this way, 
the Christian Missionary gained as converts many who other- 
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wise would have repudiated with ecorn the religion of the 
meek and lowly Jews. We do not laud the aystem or the 
medium of instruction which these men adopted —but the 
rinciple upon which they acted; the system and medium were 
d—but the principle waa sound and good. They did not at- 
tempt “too great things ;” they endeavored to gain the ear# 
and hearta of their countrymen, and to make truth and eyinpa- 
thy do their combined work, Andso with Columba ;—widely 
different aa was hia sphere of libor, and the miteriala upon 
which he had to work, from that occupied by Pantanus and 
i’, saociate, aud the population of Alexandria. Still, he 
adhered to the same common-sense principle of not attempt- 
ing too gicat things; what he did was in strict accord- 
ance with the wants and circu nstauces of the people amoug 
whom he resided. They were ignorant—many of them idcla- 
tera-—nll, semi-barbarians; and accordingly the missionaries 
whem he trained and sent ta evangelize them, were simple- 
minded, honest, truth-loving, Isborious men—imen of personal 
devotedness and active zeul, who, “by manitestation of the 
truth should commend theimselvea to every oian’s conscience 
in the sight of God.” Et was upon this principle tog, that 
Ziezenbaly, and Plutscho acted. Theories, indeed, they brought 
with them from Europe; but these, on account of their inade- 
quary to meet the necessities of the case, were, one after another, 
thrown tothe winds, ond these admirable men set themselves 
down to master the languace, the moral and :elivious systems, 
the different shades of national charneter—the differant masacs 
of prejudices, as they loomed dah in the mental fore-ground, 
with which they were brought into contact; and thus by 
adopting the principle and acting it out, by identitying them- 
selvea, to a certain exteut, with the peoplu—by snenk- 
ing their language —using their pecubuarities of oxpression— 
by shewing an intimate acquaintance with their religious 
rites and ceremonies, and thei: religious literature, they were 
not long in reaping the fruite of thew well directed and ardour 
lubours—for ‘ many arose and called them blessed.’ 

Such being the principls which waa recognised and adopted 
with success in the-e distingui-~hed Mi+siona Fy [notitutions, and 
by the holy men to whose miner of working we have thus 
briefly adverted, wo shall now refer to the Missionary Collepe 
which stands on the banks of the Gangea, and enquire whether 
the principle, which in times past waa eluinently succesful 
In ite results, is the one adopted and acted upon by the learned 
men who conduct the education of the atudents connected with 
the seminary. Twenty-six yeara having now elapeed since the 
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Foundation stone ol Bishop’s College wae lad by the exemplary 
Middleton, the first Anglican prelute of Indin, we think that m 
the lapec of time, sullicient data must have beon furnished for 
determining whether or no, the desien and hopes of this excellent 
mun have been matured and reanzed. Mot assuredly, bright 
were the viens which passed before the Bishop's mind, when 
he mused upon what might be the studies and glories of his 
projected colleginte establizhment. A noble fabric, gracing the 
hanks of the Ganges, with ite imposing gothic structure— 
Iearnced and religious men at the head of the seminary, 
n goadly company of students, native and Huropean, 
ing educated fir the various departments of Missionary 
wok; the werehip of God solemnly condueted in the Cullew 
Chapel, in accorilaues with the rubric and usnge of the reformed 
church of England; the press of the institution in full opera- 
tion, sending forth its translations of the Sermptures, Liturgy, 
and other golly books in the vernacular tongues, for distribu- 
tion aneng the iInyrinds in fidka, who were perihipe for lack 
of knowledge; the missionary hospitably received upen his 
arrival in & Sbrange country, and instructed by the resident 
Professors io the languages, riligiows systeins, moral habits and 
prejudices of the Elindu and Mus:ulman population among 
whom bis after lnbours should be earried on; surrounding schools 
crowded with the rising generation, all anxiou. to acquire Bure 
pean iearning, and trained ap in the nurture and admenition 
ofthe Lord ;” one student alter another leaving the seminary, 
well prepared for propagating the Grospel of Jesus Christ 
uno? theists and idulutera, and really ta spend and be spent 
in promoting the temporal and spiritual interests of his fellow- 
tucn; the contiguous conzreaition of nefive cliristians, the 
pinple ehurch and the village sehool,—all this, and fur more 
than thie, emanating froin, or in conneaion with, Dishop’s 
Callege. Theso were the glowing thoughts, which, to quote the 
words of his biographer, were anon the brightest, perhaps the 
very brighest, of Middlcton’s existence ;—thoughts, which cost 
him many a laborious day and many aaleepless nivht; they were 
slorions visione, which oftentimes made bi» pulee beat high’ 
with hone, and furnished hia powers with an cxcitement thet 
kept them in vigorous and aalutary nection.” 

Have there hopes and visions af the Whestrious founder of the 
Institution been realized? Is Bishop's Colleze, s fact, tho noble 
and useful seminary it was to be in his cherished thoughts and 
ardent desires? We turn to the pages af’ Le Bas for a detailed 
account of the principal purposes ta which Bishop's College was 
to be subservient; and we find that a eermon which Bishop Mid- 
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Meton preached in Calentta, on Advent Sunday, the third of De- 
cumber 1820, furnishes va with a clear and full aceount of the 
Epccific objects for which the College wna to be reared. Firat 
and foremost, this Inetitutien, in connexion with the brancl: 
of Christ's universal church which is cstablished in England, 
waa intended to be a powerful means of making known 
the wanifuld wisdom of God, in order that the heathen 
might be brought te the knowledze of the truth, and the 
tingdom of the Prince of Peace be commensurate with the 
limits of the empire:—‘* The Institution was alao designed 
ty be strietly collegiate, in constitution, in discipline, and in 
character ; its objects are to be the education of christian youths, 
in sacred knowledge, in sound learning, in the principal lao- 
enazca ured in the country, snil in habits of piety and devotion 
to their calling, that they might be qualified to preach among 
the heathen. ‘Che attention of the learned persons connected 
with it, waa to be directed to making acewrate versions of the 
Seriptures, of the Liturgy and of other godly bouks ; it was te 
endeavor to disseminate useful knowledge by means of sclioola, 
under tenchers well educated for the purpose, and it was to aim 
at confirming and conolidating, 0 far as might be, into one 
system, and direct 2 into one course of sentiment and action, the 
endeavors whicl. are here made to advance thy Christian cnuee.” 
After giving the preceding extract, are we wrong in affirm- 
ing that Bishop» College was designed to be jre-eminently 
and emphuticl'y a ‘ Missionary Institution?” Tho principals 
and proturso.s were to be men actuated by a fervent Missionary 
spirit, and from their personal and experimental acquaintance 
with missions among the heathen, their history, nature, and the 
materials required for carrying them on to 1 successful issue, 
tovether with tho difficulties counccted with them; from these 
rich nud varied stores of kuowledve und cxperience, they were 
to impart to the students under their earc, an amount of mis- 
swnary instruction, which would enable them to go forth, no 
novices in their profession, strong in faith, sound in doctrine— 
the doctrines of the protestant ereed and formularics of the 
Anglican church, dorived from and base? upon the Tloly Scrip- 
turer, ag the one rule of faith and practice ; humble in demeanor ; 
zealoua in spirit; energetic, yee prudent in action; to labor 
in the portion of God's vineyard allotted to them, and to earn 
the jllustrious nme and the high reward of Evangelizers of the 
heathen, Whether, then, we reler to the learned vontlemel who 
were to be at the head of the eatablishment, the system of intal- 
lectual religious educntion carried on within its prucinets, or to. 
the press, its translations and publications, or tu the atudents, the 
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future preachers, masters, and catechista, or to the vast moral 
and religious influcnce to be exerted throughout India—it was 
the ardent intention--tle one laudable object of the pious 
founder, that “ Bishop's College” should be the cendral point, 
the well replenished repository of enlightened and active Mis- 
sionary enterprize. Bishop Middleton Jaid the foundation 
stone of the College on the Lith of December 1820, but he did 
not live to sea the completion of the building ; he died on the 
8th of July, 1822, in the 54th year of his avec and the 9th of 
his Episcopate: and it was not until January, 1824, under 
the Epiacopate of Dr. Heber, that the complete state of the 
College apartments and offices, enabled Principal Mill to take 
up his residence within its walle. Since that period the chapel 
has been finished, and the whole structure now exhibitaa ‘ pure, 
ancient, gothic elegance” raised upon a well-chosen spot of 
pround which commands a prospect, unequalled, perliapa, 10 the 
world. What has been the aubsequent Imatory of the College? 
Principal Mill has retired to his father-land, and has been suc- 
ceeded by Principal Withers. fhe Professors have been fre- 
quently changed: retirement, sicknega and death, have caused 
the changes: there have been resident studconts, varying much 
in their numberg; there have been periodical ordinations of 
some of the students; there are achoola connected with the 
Tustitution; there isa press and a printer: there are missions 
depending upon the College as their fountain head; and 
there has been an enormous outlay of money. What has 
been the history, what the achievements of Bishop's Coll 

during the isst twenty-six years? Let the recorda of tho 
Institution,—let the press, let the missions and schools con- 
nected with it-—let the Indian public supply an answer to the 
question. If that be true, which was stated in an early number 
of this Review, (and we, of course, would not throw a doubt upon 
ita truth, or question its accuracy )-—-“ To Christian Missionarics, 
it igour eettled conviction that Sanskrit ia an indispensable 
acquisition, if ever they would attain a correct and self-cffected 
acquaintance with the original sonreces of [Hindu philosophy 
and Hindao faith, or deal intelligently to any good porpose with 
the present race of sophista, who draw from its hidden resources 
all their armoury of thought, argument, and objection”—then 
is there one bright page in the history of Bishap’s College— 
that one which recounta the labors of Dr. Mill as a Sanskrit 
scholas. This accomplished gentleman and profound theolo- 
gian, mot only attained an intimate and critical acquain- 
tance with the lanzuage, but having mastered its difficul- 
tice and drawn largely upon its hidden stores, he added 
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yet more to his religiona and literary fume, by composing 
the Christa Sangita, “or the sacred history of oor Lord 
Jeanua Chriet”—in Sanskrit verae. Following the example of 
Pantsnus, he thus met the antagonista of Christanity on their 
own ground, and by using their sacred language, he endeavor- 
ed to conciliate and win over learned Hindus, to the faith and 
love of the Gospel. 

We have pictured to ourselvea a soulptor who, having, 
eelected a block of Parian marble, elaburated with hia ham- 
mer and chisel the form, limbs, and fentures of a human 
being. Duy after day the work grow beneath his hands; there 
was grace in the form, there was strength in the limbs, there 
wag beauty in the features. The formation of lis figure rapidly 
advanced towarda perfection. He thouglit of the future: of the 
glory which this statue would gain for him; of the adimiration 
which 1¢ would elicit from the men of lus age; of the high 
place which it would hold among works of art, But while he 
thus mured, before he could give the different parts their finish- 
ing touch, death amote him, and he was called away ; and then 
no one could do whit he could huve donc, and so the statue re- 
inained in ite unfinished beauty ; for the magter-mind which had 
conceived the idex waa not there to perfect lt. Such, we conceive 
to be the present state of Bishop's College; every part of Mid- 
dleton’s desirn has been adopted and partially acted upon. The 
form, the limbs, the features {if we may so express ourselves) 
are in existcnea, but while they manifest the mind of the 
great moral sculptor,—while, were they perfected, they give 
promise of a high degree of excellence and usefulness, it is 
quite evident that the mind which designed, (and toa certain 
extent worked out), the plan, is not there to mature and per- 
fect the original project of the illustrious founder! And why 
ix thig? Simply because the learned men at the head of the 
institution have not contented themselves with adhering to the 
Rishop’s plan—they have endeavored to improve upon it. 
Their aim lias been, a University, instead of a Missionary 
College ; they have attempted “tun great things” within the 
walle of the institution, and have accowplished far too little 
without them. 

In what quarter, we would ask, can we hear of, ean we wit- 
nesa, any great and adequate effects reaulting from the masa of 
meana which the trainers and the trainod of Bishoy’a College 
have it in their power to put into play? We venture to 
affirm that if the working of the inatitution had been in the 
hands of any other denomination of Christinne—if, fur instance, 
it had been in the hands of the Jesuits—the effects produced 
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within a mock shorter period thar twenty-six yeara, would 
have been visible and tangible; they would have been fel, in 
the influence, whether beneficial or otherwise, exorted not onl 
within tho College, not only over its immediate neighbourhood, 
the European and native community of Culcutta and its enyi- 
rous, but throughout the whole of Lengal. Now, if we take the 
measure of Hine above-mentioned, and mark it off on the seule 
of the history of the College, uo cuntrast can be more striking 
than that which ia presented, when we compara the gradual 
advance in acience, the march of education, the bold stand which 
during late yeara has boen made, by the superiors of another inati- 
tution of much less pretension, against the threatened invasion of 
infidelity; when we compare these evidences, (and they have been 
nunierous and painful,} of the wosements of the general mind, 
with the retiring, modest innelivity of Bishop's Colleve and its 
state of learned abstraction-~with the single splendid excop- 
tion of Dy. Mill’a Sanskrit labors in the cause of Chrirtianity. 
From ita precincts, ne yoice has been heard communicating the 
results of scientific or theulogical research, no model of educs- 
fion has Leen proposed jor gencral adoption, no banner ot 
Divine truth has been raised to chech the irruption of infidel prin- 
ciples and publications, There, upon the broad banks of the 
Ganges, year after ycar, with ite responsibilities, ita weans of 
usefulness, its allotted work, has it steed; andthe eyes of itsin- 
mateshave never yet been wpened to the discovery, that in the 
attempt to do “too areat things” the power to du them bas been 
neutralized and destroyed. Asa Misstonary Institution, bishop's 
College has sivnally tailed, supply because the Missionary de 
sien of ita founder has not been carricd out. We mourn over 
the failure; yet we do not sorrow as those without hope, for we 
{eal assured, that were the resources of Bishops Colleze to be 
folly and wisely developed, were the vicious principle of attem)i- 
ing “todo tou greut things,” or to use a laconic expression 
“ of beginning at the top instead of the bottom,” repudiated ;— 
were the gentlemen in charge of the iustitution to act simply 
upon Bishop Middicton’s plan, and train students as Afiasionuries, 
necustoming them to Afissienury work, and send them forth 
irom their * Alma Mater,’ qualified from thelr education to 
grapple with the Hindu and Mahommedan relivious systema, we 
eel avsured that Bishop’s Colleza would bo, wliat we most 
earnestly wish it w be, one of the first Missionary Institutions 
in India. 
Aa friends of Uishop’s College, rot the less sincere because 
we deign not to adupt towards it the language of fulsome and 
indiscriminate flattery, we would, in all humility, offer certain 
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suggestions for the consideration of the venerable Society, 
which, from its infancy up to the pretent time, has supported 
and cherished this institution, and of the worthy prelate to 
whom ita direct supervision has been entrusted. 

The principal and professors should identify themselves 
more than they have hitherto done with the students of the 
College. A cap and gown exclusiveness is not the thing. The 
appearance of these gentlemen in the chapel and lecture-room, 
at stated periods, will not go far in forming the character of the 
future Missionary. They should consider themselves ag hold- 
ing a perental relation to these youths; they should do all in 
their power to gain their confidence, to become acquainted with 
the measure and cast of their capacities, with the intellectual and 
moral materials on which they have to work, and which they are 
to strengthen and mature for extended usefviness, Their fre- 
quent presence in the hall would be beneficial to the students. 
Private conversation, kind sympathy, the correction of errone- 
ous and exaggerated opiniona, the inculeation of humbleness of 
mind, the opening out of the great outlines Missionary en- 
terprize and success before them, the word of encouragement, 
the judicious reproof ;—these would forin the links of a bond of 
union between the master and the disciple, a bond which in 
most cases would maintain a salutary influence over the latter 
throughout his professional career. 

We have often thought that one of the chief points of 
difference between a public and a home education lay in the 
fact, that in the firat case, the character of the youth was 
formed by his juvenile associates, and in the other, by the 
precepts and example of hia near relatives. In a publie 
school, the boy is left very mnch to himself, to pick up 
his moral and general education in a hap-hazard gort of way. 
The masterz too frequently fancy that they have efficiently 
discharged their duty when they have crammed the head 
of their ‘alumnus’ with Latin and Greek, and made him a 
decent critical scholar. Of the mind and heart of the boy they 
know little or nothing; these, in the majority of instancea, are 
left to be influenced, and oftentimes to be vitiated, by hia com- 
paniona, Now, one of the peculiar features of a judicious and 
enlightened home education ia, that the youth is trained under 
the aye and aweet influence of hia parents. The father haa the 
character of the boy completely in his power, he watches over 
his employments and even bis amusements—he seizes eve 
opportunity to lead on bis child from one truth to another, ti 
he is fit , og far 28 a human being can fit him, for entering 
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upon new and untried scenes of life—scenes, in which he must act 
upon his own responsibility, and, in a great measure, be guided 
by the practical wisdom which he has acquired while under the 
paternal roof. In facility of reading, and in critical acquaintance 
with, the Greek and Roman classics, he may be surpassed by the 
public-school boy. In bold and independent bearing, the Ktoni- 
an way have the pre-eminence; in a thorough knowledge of 
the world—its vices, ita conventional phrases and opinions, and 
its unmitigated selfishness, the boy who has mixed with 
hundreds of hia fellows, all being educated in a similar manner, 
may throw far into the shade the retiring lad who has chiefly asao- 
ciated with his parents, and has been trained within the narrow 
circle of a home. But, trace the onward course of the youths 
through life, educated as they have been under different aya- 
tema, and widely different auspices. The one, in nine casea out 
of ten, becomes a polished, gentlemanly, clever, worldly, cha- 
racter,—a light in the forum or the senate: he lives in public; 
and while apparently living for the public, he manages to live 
for himaelf. The other, generally, (for, of course, there are 
many exceptiona to the rule), carries with him into hia allotted 
sphere of action the sentiments, the morals, the truthe which he 
haa acquired, and though concealed from the public eye by the 
humbleness of hia station, he possesses a considerable influence 
over his fellow-men, and, in a high degree, ia a benefactor to his 
race. To apply these cursory remarka to Bishop's College, we 
should say, that, of the two systema of education, in training 
missionaries for their future labors, the paternal should prepou- 
derate over the professorial. 

While we deprecate the preponderanee of the profesao- 
rial element in the manner of the education, we advyocnte the 
introduction of a larger portion of the professional than now 
obtains in the matter of it. The course of study puraued in the 
College should be far more profeasional than it is at present. 
Instead of spending a large amount of valuable time in the ac- 
quisition of the dead languages—instend of the studenta being 
employed in reading ao play or two of Euripidea or Sophocles, 
their attention should be directed, as a matter of primary 
importance, to the two languages in which the Snered Rooks 
are written. Whilat little wili be found in the Greek and 
Roman classics calculated to fit the youth for hie future 
courte, in the volume of inspiration nearly all that he will re- 

wre from the beginning to the end of hia labors is contain 
om this rich and inexhaustible mine he may draw unlimited 
stores of eound wisdom and knowledge. The materials for his 
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work stand ready for use, within ita pages. And should he be at 
a logs for precedents and examples, here he has pourtrayed in 

bold relief, and in all the character of truth, what a devoted 

Missionary should de, what he should say, and what he should do. 

In the history of the Prince of Missionaries, the Apostle of the 

Gentiles, and even in that of the Divine Lord and Master of Mis- 

sionaries——the design, the subject matter, the manner of work- 

ing, the difficulties, the discouragements, the resulta, the recom- 
pense of Missionary enterprize, are clearly developed; 20 much 
so, that, possessing this wealth within the treasury of his mind, the 
trained student has amassed much that ie requisite for the heal- 
jng of the nations. But, in order to meet with vigor and success 
antagonistic systems of religion, the attention of the student 
should next be directed to the religious rites and books—the 
laws, custome and manners of the Hindu and Mahommedan po- 
pulation. For unless these be mastered, the Missionary will 
not be thoroughly furnished for his work. With the externals of 
monotheism and idolatry he may be partially acquainted; 
of their fundamental principles he can kaow little or nothing; 
and thus he will be unable to meet the enemy on their own bat- 
tle field, and to turn their apparatus of war againet themsel vea. 
In a high degree, then, the Missionary should be a person well 
skilled in the Book of truth, and well-versed in the peculiar 
Fentiments and habits, whether religioua or otherwise, of the 
people among whom his lot ia cast. At the same time, he must 
be no novice in hie profession ; he should enter upon hia allotted 
aphere of jabor as a practical and a prudent workman. Here, 
then, 18 one use of the echoola around Bishop's College ; the stn- 
dents should be required to attend them, and to devote a certain 
portion of each week to learning the art of teaching under the 
eye and with the assiutance of a Professor. 

But de the Professorsthemselves know any thing of Missionary 
work? How can they? Fresh from Oxford or Cambridze, without 
any preliminary initiation, they commence their duties in the 
College. It might be uttended with incalculable advantage, 
were the Professors allowed, upon their arrival in Benyal, to de- 
vote the firat twelve months of their residence in India to a prac- 
tical acquaintance with Missionary work in a Mission station. In 
such a case, after a scarching investigation of the aubject, they 
would be able to direct aright the studies of their disciples, im- 
parting to thema portion of the knowledge which they themselves 

uired, and in this manoer prepare the way for dissemina- 
ting the Gospel among those, who, with all their boasted light, 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of death. Ifin addition to the 
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Missionary student being mighty in the Scriptures; well ac- 
quainted with the opinione—prejudices, syatema and arguments 
of the Hindus and Mahommedans,—to the being a sound prac- 
tical evangelist—a workman who needs not be ashamed—he 
possessed an elementary knowledge of medicine, chemistry, 
agriculture, &c. he would then be enabled by earthly things to 
prepare the way for heavenly things, to minister not only to 
the spiritual, but to the temporal wanta of his fellowmen. He 
would not only lead them into truth, but, by hia advice, his 
suggestions, his own example, he would alleviate and elevate 
their condition in life, and be the meana of furnishing them with 
those comforts from the enjoyment of which ignorance or 
prejudice bad precluded them. 

But all will be in vain, if the Missionary does not carry 
with him, from the precincts of the College, the word of 
knowledge ; not the knowledge which cleriahes the peryerseness 
of the heart--which places the meana of grace in the posi- 
tion which the Author of grace alone should occupy, which 
surmounta the pure simplicity of faith with the ‘ carved and 
fretted work’—the ‘ornamental cothic’ of voluntary humility and 
external services; which makes man, who should be free, and 
unfettered, thea bondsman of unmeaning ceremonies, the alave 
of a dark and soul-less enthusiasm ;—not the knowledse which 
virtually repudiates the word of God, and boldly declares its 
bitth-place to be the traditions of men—but that which ema- 
nates from the sure word of prophecy, which as “a lamp to the 
feet, and a light to the path,” illuminates, inatructs, yuides, com- 
forts, aud blesses,—that which directs to the strong for atrength 
-—to the true for truth-—to the free for liberty, and which subor- 
dinates the traditions of fallible man, and the meana of grace, 
to the Book and the Saviour. Ac exclusive pafristie Theolo 
ia not the one in which a Missionary should be versed; in his 
eonflict with error, he must wield other weapons than the 
‘Fathers’ and the prayer-book, A mission commenced and 
carried on with such materinls must eventually be a failure. 
There can be no life in it—nothing but externale—a fair out- 
side, but death within. A blight will rest upon the field and ita 

reduce, and continue thus, till the pure, free, untraditionized 

ospel, with ite mighty, ita divine, energy, sweeps away the 
cankering disease, and works on till the result is life, light 
and ealvation. 

On a aubject of such immense practical im cea we can- 
not do better than strengthen our own remar by the follow- 
ing quotation from Bishop Wilson’s Sermon, delivered before 
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the University of Oxford at St. Mary’a, on Tuesaday, June 
23, 1846 :— 


" Allow me hera to mge on you fot an instant the clarma of India | 
entreat you, Chnstian bietiuen, to send out your dovoted Missionaries to 
the beng ted mihous placed under you ric, sd waiting in salvation at 

ou hands Tet the fret youth of the University be ambitou of bem 

elaids of Chint Tet loeinmeg, and talent, and pict, and the vigour of 
your best years be dedicated to this high seryiee §=Let the devout medical 
student cany his wience to the aid of lis pritling fellow creates 

But let u be the pore Gospel which they eauy out = =Popery and senn 
popery iwetead of iiumimating, can ouly mislead 

And here we tall back asenibly on tha main apument of the Apostle 
Nothing but the sound docthins of the Gospel can produce the regeneretion 
ot alostwold What can extemal shows do, winth only seduce the sen 
ees? What can bells, and muwe, and incense, and pietiic books and hum 
nated lives of sammts, and ciuciives, and mages of the Yup do, but betray 
you mute the wiles nt an apostate Clnnch ' 

Noi let the assumpuon of tins of jets, of clam to divine influence, 
and the ascupbon of conversions to tle uimnudiate power of the Holy 
Sonat, deceive you The language of devotion 1. admuabie mdeed when 
based on the solid docttme of St Paul. but when assouated with sipursti 
on, liought im by Jesunts tor the bake of argument and employed to mld 
the harlot cup of spnztual mtoxu whon, if 1s polonous and ale ail 

Be wilder not youtselves also with subile disputetiens on minute questions 
and yictonded developments, which onl Kad to satepticiam and iuhdelity, 
and which indeed proceed on the yimeiple that the Supiutis ate not able 
te make min wise unto saliatwa 

Let me entioat the youugot Members ef the University to employ the 
Precious Moments of iheu academic al course, winch 1s too short for its lagh 
purpose, In amassing .ound leaning, in matuiing ther powerd of dicen 
Taont and yudgmont, and in prepare fo those weighty duties ol future lle, 
for which tuilmg supelsttions unfit them 

Lot them hase exmy thing on the solid, manly docuime of St Pau, 
connecting with this a fiim rod eulight ned atteciment to ow own Protes 
tant Church in her Orders, her Polity, ler Anticles, 1] ¢1 Litigy, her Bapne 
taal Offices, her Homilies, aa setiled ut the Reformation, od notes deve 
loped, that 15, corrupted, by vain trudition 

in the natwe of things, master principle of one hind o: other will 

vern the man The giaud question m, Bhethe: ont mesic prunciples 
shell ba those of St Paul, as set forth iu the presage below us, 0 those of 
the Divines, who follow now the yan Cretan teachers If you attenipt to 
build on the commandments of men, the foundation 1 rotten, and will not 
eustain any sold edifice , and ungedhiness and worldly fist. aggavated by 
a falte tehgion, will im one form or othe: 1ula and ca15 off the soul 

But if ow: master-primciples are based on a humble and hvely faith m 
the grace of God in scivaiwn, on a consideration of the love ot Christ im 
Giving hunsdlf for us, and on a blessed hops of the second of our 
great God and Savtour , then wall tho foundation sustain do boldung, and 
you will remaim firm and stable amidst the agitations of an evil day 
fines does the Apostle 1 hie Epistles to Timothy and ‘Titus warm those 


Bishops against 6 danger 
T must confess I tremble for our A National Church, which hae 
been for three centuries the bulwark and glory of the Protestant Fath 
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Antichrist seems to be resunung lie arrogance, audin eo fallen world like 
ou%, When errara become Ua, they soon yea Supeisiition hes 
charm for the minds of unsettled young studenta and ministers, who heve 
some religious eensilnlities, but small experience and lest judgment It 19 
a short way to authonty and self importance,’ 

But to return ;—as was the design of Middleton im foundin 
Bishop's Collese, so will be its destiny, should the original 
desion be developed and carried out in all its parts. The me- 
chanism is complete; it only wants the moving power, the 
master mind. Truth, unmixed truth; eympathy, identity with 
the students, a constant, watchful supervision, a practical ac- 

uaintance with Mi-sionary work, an ardent zeal for the conyer- 
sion of the heathen, the all-powerful life of Christianity—these 
combined would give the requisite impulse, and render Bishop's 
College, “a praxe and blessing in the land.” When mattera 
have reached the worst, they begin to mend; the crisis, we 
trust, has passed; the paralysiy of twenty-six years duration 
cannot last much longer-—the day of better things must be at 
hand. We boldly avow that at present the Indian public has no 
confidence in Bishop's College. It is scarcely poesible that 
they ahould, when the truly venerable Bishop of the diocese 
has recently expressed his decp recret at the present state of 
the College. e Bishop of Calcutta, in his address to the 
Society for the Propasation of the gospel, speaks with evident 
reluctance, what, had truth permitted, he would undoubtedly, 
with far more satisfaction have left unaaid :— 

“You particularly icfei,in your Addiess, ta your admirable Institution 
of Hishops CGoilcgi , and you ¢ Apress Rhope “that the general conduct of 
the Institution wall ever be sneh as to commend rt to the couhdence and 
approval of the Hishop as yasitor 

1s lavites, and rude compels me however reluctantly, 10 ndvert to 
it My ardent attachuunt to thet College fom my fist landing, and 
the opmion J immed of the tngh reputation and enuucnt |e mning 
attainments of the late Pimerpal, as well as my sincete love and esteem 
for the present, semicely imferio: to him in some 2¢spects, though with an 
other cast of talents, are known to the Soeicty 

But the College 15 stil] not gang on so well as Feould wish = Ti1s quite 
true, thatim one or two recent ordimations I have detected neo pomiive 
doctinal errors on the points adserted to m my Charges, and have, in 
sole causes, been pleased with the attainments and devotedness of the can 
didetes, as I was eager to state to the Soriety in my letier of November 
1843 =But the hope which J then warmly, perhaps too warmly, etpresed, 


of « steady raprovement in the College, not seem to me to have been 
as 


it the Society may now think it mght to do, I wall not even presume 
M services are still at their disposal, and if my life 


to conjecture 
u all will. i fwust, be gradually remedied But I conioss that J am 
not someldcrable atrurty 
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One immedinte cfiert of the state of things to whith I have referred, » 
the dimmution of contidene with the public, and the fulwe of the funds 
of the (akutta Dieesan So ety @ ought to ge a long way towards 
fuppor ting your Missions and Bishops College, with the exception of the 
buildings wud salanes [ff we could relive yon from ths bmden, it would 
be of the preutesd ginportanre under your present foancel embauay 
ments Asitis wi lave done for the last jew years little, comparatively 
speaking I lwhouied ali T cond dung the Visitutions just closed to en 
courage subscriptions 


To the aame effect, though more strongly expressed, ia the 
sentiment of the Rey. Mr. Watkinson, who hat been long and 
favorably hnown as any of the most zealous Missionaries of 
the Church of England in Indias :— 


‘Tt net necessay to det ul minutely tn this sketch the comment enc nt 
and progrows of the miituhen nude the sapenntndeuce of the Bishops 
Middhiton Hales aut dur as the atcods ae bitore tho pallies att the 
witter would hope, tenulia to all who deck uny intuest about thi spread of 
the Goyal Avery mitporduat query presents sell te the wad oainely, 
—Ifow tur ile vbpicts proposcd by the ver ible Lishop hase deen realized 

lt is daeply tele lamented that afte, a vast expendime of meney on 
bung. prmcpals and prdessms dco ow ucehy anithing of good has been 
accomplisind sy nel this aciientiowsh bat wath the decpest and most 
hearth lbicpeet Loved the ustitutien—L witdad its progess with more 
than common witere st aml when it was qacposcd te hue a Chiaeh Msn 
ay scans an Caliutta J gave my opmien ayuust it ft amp it mght 
ook like warvakinsutotion 7] loved Phshop Collige and | looked formar 
te the s nding of my owl sous te giadecte thite with mb se pleasure 

1 Wut what las at deta gu insti tig adtie Vaoth &cow ode: to thon 
botomung ple ulicis catechisis, wud schyolmasters dun, «& yurtad of more 
thaa trenty yor? 

4 Los the teachime at the clemetits of wecinl hnowle dsc and the Lnglsh 
laugu ige to Mansa and Wadus ke? 

3 tor tanslagug the be Liptutis, the Teouiies, and nual on relma 
tracts ? 

A Tor the reception ot Tagish maswmuns dc? 

Roateely anything tiny leon don weettice ot these departinents hota 
Portion of the Auptines of of the Lituigsy has be taauslated by any 
of the Collige Lstablislment and now notlmg ws lig done but what had 
hetter be kit undene Sun | am, that of sated spurts can weep Bishop 
Middleton ss now weepiug wi hia over tht ulol of lus heat 


When the venerable bishop and the experienced missionary 
write thus, it 1 not at all wonderful that the public geneially 
should place very little oonfidency in the education imparted 
in the Collage. If a parent or guardian place a youth 
there, he is indeed certain that he will be furnished with 
cap, cassock and eurplice, that he will have his regular chapels, 
lectures and dinners in hall; he is certain that after his allotted 
residence, the youth will be sent forth as a catechist, tb 
become in due time a deacon and «4 priest; but he js not ao 
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certain that any proper supervision will be maintained by the 
authoritiea,—that, in fact, after College hours, the young man 
will not be left entirely to himeelf. He is not ao certain that 
the Profeasor will be the father and guide—the faithful corrector 
and kind adviser of the youth; that when the catechist leaves 
his ‘Alma Mater,’ he may not leave it in a state of lamentable 
ignorance with regard to Missionary work; a novicelifted up with 
pride, regarding with contempt his fellow laborers of other deno- 
minations, and carefully avoiding all friendly co-operation with 
them in their work of love. He is not so certain that the young 
priest will not look upon his surplice as a pure, immaculate, 
pacrificial robe,—that he will not hold the ancramenta to be the 
only means of grace—that he will not be sadly deficient in the 
great and distinguishing doctrines of the Bible—that he will 
not unduly exalt the church and enthrone her as the idol of 
hig worship—the queen of heaven ;—he ie not at all certain, 
that the young man, simply from the education which he has 
received, and the principles which he has imbibed at College, 
will not be disqualified for a Missionary. He has, on the contrary, 
every reason to fear that no permanent success will attend his 
efforta: and that while the field ‘is white unto harvest,’ the 
incapacity of the laborer will allow the grain to be lost, when 
it mizht have been gathered fur the granary of heaven. In 
fact, the public are doubtful whether the christianity of the 
reformation or the christianity of Rome be inculcated at the 
College, and they question if it be not the latter syetem which 
enervatea and paralyzes the body, and which, like a rent spiri- 
tual incubus, keeps it inert, and aaa Missionary institution all but 
totally uninfluential. But let the confidence of the public be 
restored ; or, rather, let the causes which have shaken, and well 
nioh destroyed it, be removed, and our firm belief is that 
Bishop's College will become a great and useful Institution. 
Then, many a Missionary will look back with pleasure and grati- 
tude on the happy and profitable hours which he spent within its 
walla; and many a simple villager will then feel that the design 
of the excellent Middleton has been carried into effect; and that 
through his inetrumentality he haa been provided with a pastor, 
guide, and friend, to cheer, instruct and lead him onwards to 
the resting place of his soul. 
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Ant. VI—Il. Londen Quarterly Heview, No. 155, June 1846. 
Article LX. 


R. Ditto, Nu. 57, Dee. 1840 Note. 


THe goneral diffusion among our countrymen in India of a 
spirit of fair and candid enquiry, is a marked and gratifying sign 
of the progress of improvement. A courae of enlightened and 
consistent policy in a Raler 18 now certain of being met with 
calm and dispassionate consideration, and, when shown to be cha- 
racterided by integrity and honesty of purpose, of being received 
with cordial approvel. 

We may, thorefore, safely predict that the administration of 
Lord Hardinge which has become, by his departure from India, 
matter of History, will be unanimously praised by all who make 
Indian affairs their study; and that the Eastern career of this 
soldicr-statesman will commend itself to their judgment and 
approval as strongly as it evidently has done to thet of the Court 
of Tdirectors and both sides of both houses of Parliament. 

We proceed to detail those acts; profacing them with a few 
words regarding the early and Peninsolar curcer of Lord Har- 
dings, chiefly compiled from the Memoir of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban. 

Lord Hanlinge ia desoended from an old Royalist family of 
Kings Newton, county Derby; through which he traces his 
ancestry up tothe conquest. His immediate ancestor raised 
troops for Charles Ist, hazarded his life and lost his estates in 
the service of the Stuarts. Lord Hardinge’s uncle, Richard 
Hardinge, of Bellisle, county Fermanagh, was created ¢ Baronct 
in the year 1401, and was succeeded by His Lordshiy’s elder 
brother, the Revercnd Charles Hardinge, of Bounds Park, Kent, 
and Reotor of Tunbridge. Lord Hardinge had thres other 
hrothers ; of whom one died young: Col. Richard Hardinge of 
the Royal Artillory still alive; and Captain Nicholas Hardinge, 
who, in his 27th year, when in command of the “ San Fiorenzo,” 
fell in the moment of victory at the close of a three days’ action 
with * La Piedmontatee,” an enemy's ship of far superior force. 
A monument in St. Paul's Cathedral, recotds his achievements. 

Before Lord Hardinge had attained his fifteenth year, he 
joined his Regiment in Canada. At the peace of Amiens he 
teturmed to England, and having studied at the Royal Militery 
College, was selectad for a situation on the Quarter Master Ge- 
beral’y Staff with the expedition, in 1807, under Sir B, Spencer, 
to the coast of Spain. Ho was actively employed under Sir A. 


x j 
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Wellesiscy m the Campaign of 1608, was present at the battle 
of Roles, and severely wounded at Viumiera At tho close of 
the war he conveyed despatches to Sir John Moore, wth wngu- 
lar repidity through many dangers With the Rear Guard at 
the aide of his herowe Chief, he sheared in the many severe affairs 
of the retreat on Corunna, and was one of the officers near him 
when be fell In March of the same ycar (140%) he was ap- 
pointed Lisutenant-Culonel and Depnty Quarter Master General 
of the Portuguese Army, under Sir B D Urban He served at 
the passage of the Upper Douro, on the borders of Gallicie, 
afterwards in Castile, and at the battle of Busaco 
Highly distinguished im the Campaign of 1611 under Lord 
Beresford in the Alemtyo and Spanish Extremadura, it was at 
Albuera that Ing brightest wreath was won The fight had gone 
agarnat the bandfid of Bntish suldicra Half of those under 
fire had fallen, when Colonel Hardinge, on his own responsiln- 
hity pointed out to Major General Sur Lowry Cole, that on his 
moving up ha Divieion depended the fortune of ihe day There 
fresh troopa were, on the instant, hurled agamst the onumys 
left flank, while Colonel Hardinge caused the right to be amul- 
taneously wssailed by the re-mspinted Bngade of Abercroumlne 
The heavy columns of the superb French Infantry were thus 
checked, rolled back and broken the British guns, already 
hmbered up and ready for retreat, were agam brougiit mto action 
and the enemy driven from that fierce field 
This glorious turn in the tide of that fight, which itself turned 
the tide of the Penmsular War, was the achievement uf Licute- 
nant Colonel Hardmge then only 25 years old, immortalized 
by Alison im ins record of Albuera, as ‘ the young soldier with 
the eye of a General and the soul of a Hero ‘ 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hardinge served at the seige and sapture 
of both Cindad-Rodngo and Badajoz, and especially distin- 
guished himaelf at the storm of the strong out work “ La Picu- 
nna” During the operations wlich led to the battle of Sala- 
manca, he officiated as Quarter Master Genera! of the Portuguese 
Army, and for lus conduct recaived the Military order of the 
Tower and Sword 
At Vittoria, Colonel Hardings waa severely wounded in the 
body, and, while still suffering from a pamnful surgical operation, 
eRe his dunes in the Pyreneea He afterwarda served at 
ebashian, at of the Bidassoa, and in the battles 
of the Nevells and Nie © 
edruary 1815, when m command of a Portuguese Brigade 
of Infantry, he, in conjunction with General Byne's Brigade, 
gallantly carmed with the bayonet some strongly ocoupied 
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heights near Pallas. He was then engaged at Orthes, and in 
the operations ending with the battle of Tolouse For the battle 
of Oithes Colonel Hardinge recetved lis ninth medal 

During the whole of the Peninsular War, Col Hardinge was 
never absent from his duty except for very short penods after 
his wounda at Virmera and Vittoria Atthe peace, his mgnal 
sersices were rewarded by lus Sovereign with a Company m the 
Guards, and by the distinction of Knight Commander of the 
Bath, an honor usually reserved for General Officers. 

Sir H Hardinge accompamed Sir © Stewart to the Congress 
of Vienna, and on the renewal of the war was attached by the 
Duke of Wellington in a political capacity, with the rank of 
Bugler General to the Head Quarters of the Prussian Arm 
under Blucher. Atthe sangumary battle of Ligny on the 16 
June, Sir H. Hardinge again distinguisiied himself. About 4 
Pr mM ins left hand was shattered by a common shot, but, 
refusing to dismount or leave the feld, he placed a tourniquet 
on his arm and sat out the battle, retiring after night-fall with 
the Prussian army = At miuinght, in ahutby rushhght, attended 
by 4 single servant, he hud his hand amputated. Sir Henry had 
proviously despatched lus brother, who was his Aide-de-Camp, 
ta report tu the Duko the fate of the day and to bring an Enghsh 
Surgeon. <At day light the French beat up the bivouac, when 
Sir Henry, determining not to fallinto the enemy's hand, though 
faint from loss of blood, accompanied the retreating Prusmana. 
At Wavre he rejorned the gallant Blucher, who though sull 
suffering from a tall, and from hasing been mddea over by a whole 
brgade of cavalry, got op and kissing bis friend effectionately, 
begged he would excuse the garlic (with which he was perfumed,) 
and condoled with him on Ligny, but characteristically added, 
** Never mind, my friend, :f we outlive to-morrow, Wellington and 
** T wall lick the French ” 

After the buttle of Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington devoted 
& separate Gazotte to the merits of Sir Henry Hardings and to a 
notiheation of ius own regret for hia sovere wound. From bed 
management in the first mstance Su Henry's arm had to be 
several times redressod, causing him extreme torture; yet 
within the fortnight he rejoined the army at Puris, where he was 
receiyed with military honors by Blucher, in the Palace of St. 
Cloud, and there placed im possession of the apartments of 
Mane Louse 

At the oxpiration of the occupation of Pans, the King of 
Pruaina in testimony of bis high opimion of hig Political and 
Military Services, decorated bim, at a grand Review with the 
order of merit, and of the Red Eagle ; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, personally, presented him with the sword from his own 
side. 
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During these eventful seven yoare Sir H. Hardinge bad receiv- 
ed four wounds, and had four horses killed under him ; nor was 
he singular. Men long unaccustomed to warfare are frightencd 
at such losses as those of Ferozshah, Midki and Sobraon ; 
and forget, in these recent events, the ecasnalties of Albuora, 
Talavera and Waterloo. If, after a hard day's fightin India, all 
the “ means and appliances” of a Cantonment Hospital are not 
found upon the field ; if Doohie Bearers, (who get no pensions !} 
run away and Jeave their wounded charge to be cut up r 
straggling cnemy ; and every wound ia not dressed and soothed 
with cerate on the instant ; loud is the cry against the “ culpa- 
ble nepligenceof the authorities :" but let them talk over Welling- 
ton'a campaigns with any of his Veterans, and Jearn how men 
of the best families of the land, lay stiff and cold where they fell, 
unattended for hours and hours, or even for the whole night as 
Ponsonby on the field of Waterloo ; or (to take stil] nearer exam- 
pie) as our own gallant old Chief, Lord Gough, whose wound at 
Talavera remained undressed for two whole days, though a 
Lieutenant Colonel Commanding a Regiment; and as Sir Henry 
Hardinge, who though attached to the Prussian Army, in o high 
and honorable position had to wait eight hours for a Surgeon to 
amputate his hand. 

Peace came at last, and with it peaceful duties. Sir Henry 
Hardinge now served for some years as a Captain in the Guards ; 
he then entered Parliament and for twenty yeara sat as Member 
for Durham and Launceston. During this period he was employ- 
ed for a short time as Clerk of the Ordnance ; on two occasions 
as Secretary at War, and twice for short poriods as Bccretary for 
Ireland. Sir Henry was early distinguished for hisclear business- 
like statements, his matter of fact manner of transacting his offi- 
cial duties, and for the vigour which he threw into all his actions. 
Tt is as much tha fashion to decry “ Military Civilians," as to 
undervalue ‘‘ Heaven born” warriors. Such men az the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir H. Hardinge, and a hoat of otherg of all ages, 
should ere thia have taught the folly of the first error, as 
Cromwell, Washington, Clive and Blake, that of the other. When 
will the world ive that wisdom, foresight and courage are 
the gi gifts of God and not the mere results of social position ? 

@ quickness of ion, hysical anc mental en 
and business habits anich had been so often tried in the felt 
wers now to be tested in the cabinet, and in the Parliament of 
England—the noblest arena inthe World. Here Sir Honry's 
temper is described by a candid Political opponent as warm but 
generous, kindling st the least imputation but never “ allowing 
the sun to go down upon his wrath.” His adversarics describe 
him as ‘really a kindly and generous man, warm in friend- 
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ship, placable and acrupulous in hostility. Plan, sincers, 
straightforward, juat and consrderate.” They allowed him not 
only these personel qualities, but all the ordinary ones of a safo 
practical excentor of the suggestions of othera. They gave im 
credit for “ understanding whet he undertakes, and nndcrtaking 
nothing but what he understands.” Still, 1m reference to bes nomi- 
nation to the post of Governor-General of India, the seme party 
observed thaé, “ to consolidate our Indian emy:re by arueliornt- 
ing its Institutions; wpprose justice; remove remaining 
restrictions on imdustry; lighten taxea; to execute great 
pubhe works, to extend cducation; and above all to lai 
the Natsves and gne them a higher socal position, a moe 
devated tone of feeling, and a greater share of political power, 
1equire a great and zenlaus man. But to achieve such results 
oreven to propose them requires ligher qualifications than 
we can give credit to Sur Henry for possessing ” 

That the writer erred in this estmmate will, ne doubt not, bu 
acknowledged when the extent of what Lad Hardhhuge des done 
for education, for public works, for the reduction of taxes and fur 
the general amelivration of the peoplu of India ishuown to hin 
It is strange that the charge should ever have been made, for m 
the ouly departments im which Lord Harlnge had been ted, he 
had uniform), endeasoured te botter the condition of these undir 
him. The Bntish Soldier 1s indebted to lum for inauy boons, 
and liberal regulations, which add to his comfort dunng service 
and improve Jaa condition m old age ; and thus he las justly 
earned the wtlo of “ the Soefdiers frend’ To him also we 
helieve 14 18, that England owea the humene paolibriaon to the 
Military and Police apanst firmg volhes on mols The 
Instructions are 1ow precise and positive us to when the Soldir 
23 $0 supersede the Magistrate, and then iustead ot wholesate 
mensurea being at once resorted to, onfy one fife, in the faust 
instance, 18 allowed to fire; the iemamng soklicrs standing 
Prepared to resist attack 

But the tame was come when Su H. Tardinge was tw le 
ealied into a new and vider field ofacuon In May 1814, lis 
kinemen and fmend, Lord Ellenborongh, waa removed trom 
the Government of India by the mdignaut Court of 11- 
rectors, whose authonty he bad defied, end the Mmuistry 
of the dey, though disposed to defend ther colleague, 
Wisely acquiesced in a measure which they could not prevent. 
With equal wisdom, thorr aeloction for the vacant offer fell on 
Bir H. Hardinge. The Court heartaly and unanmonely x quesc- 
ed, and the lovers of offical scandal were disappomted at the 
sudden termmation of what at one tame bade fair to be a bitter 
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Conirererss, NA 8 stragele for superionty Intern the Pirectors 
and the Miutstrs 
The ves Governer-Generl was suected not as a briiliat 
orate: or Tarhumentary painzan, bat as ao tued solder and 
strarglit-formard paactual dStaterman = Without, however, un 
pugniug the candour of uther the Cabinet or the Court we mis 
behese that enc had a mete for the chond thes made Iho 
dormer, perhaps desarcd as mach as possibh to soothe the fechings 
of Lord Kiknborwugh, and the Comt in accepting bn kins 
man, doubtless considered that they gave the best possulide piool 
that they had recall Hi, Lordship on publi gious alone, and 
with no factious mote «The appomtuent, in which the Minis- 
ters and the ast India Company thus happily concurred, was 
equally popular with the public both in kugland and India = In 
the latter, the fiends of Lord Lilenboiough (and thiy were 
not a tew, especially among the Jumors of the umn) locked 
with hope and conhdinee tow sumiatity of Miltary dechings in 
the miud of his suceessor—at once his relatne and a soldter, 
while all (usted to Sn H Hardingts acknowledged character tor 
fairness, decision and plam deahug 
Not long bt tore, when the tidings of the Kabul disaster reached 
Lugland, bu Hemy Hardinge had been offtrud the command of 
the Arm} in India, whach he dechned And now, for tno 
whole dais, ho 15 undeistood to have resisted the temptation of 
£25,000 a yeu, with authouty gieaier than thet of th. autocrat 
of Russia, oer a population mifetio1 m number only to that of 
China Atthe age of 60, ta give up bis famils, bos scat in the 
Cabmet, and the souety of the greatest men of the times, for the 
bake of responding to the call of his comatiy and proceeding to 
the tar East, at the behest, and, in a meusurc, at the mercy of 
the Board of Officials, sho liad so summarily dismissed hus rela- 
tive and frend, required no little forgetlulness of self—no ordi- 
nary sense of publi. dnty A commun inind would not have so 
confided In this, aa in wany other passages of Lord Hariinge s 
Judian career, we recognise the prompt courage of the heio of 
Alimera 
The usual pledges were now gnen and taken, the usual din- 
nerd eaten, and the accustomed specches enunciated, but with 
more than their accustomed intercst derived from the past, and 
more, we believe, of sincerity with reference to the future On 
this oecasion at least the promises of peaceful policy were not 
forgotten, though dovmed to be disappomted, and after-dinner 
visions of great works, and plans for the imternal smprovement 
of the Anglo Indian empire, for once did not melt into ar 
In his speech on the victones of Mudin and Ferozshah, 
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delivered on the 2d Murch 1846, Sir Robert Peel thus well de- 
seribed the circumstances under wich Sir Henry Hardiuge ac- 
cepted his high office :— I well know what was the object of 
‘my frend, Sir Henry Hardinge, m undertaking the Govern- 
mentof Jndia. He made great saernfices froma sense of pub- 
he duty; amy gallant frend held @ prominent place im the 

Councils of her Majesty: he was, I believe, without any refer- 
ence to party divisions, held in general estcem in this House, 
as well by iis political opponenta aa by his political friends, 
He was regarded by the army of this country as ity frend, 
becanse he was the fnend of jnstive to all ranks of that anny. 
It was proposed to lum at a time of life, when, perhaps, am- 
brtion 18 # lesa powerful stimulus than it imght have been at 
an earhar period-~1t was proposed to lum ta relinquish his 
place in the councils of lug Sosercign—to forego the satisfac- 
tion he must Lave felt at what he could not ful to see, that he 
was an olyect of general respect aud caiveem. He separated 
himself from that family which constituted the chief Lappiness 
of lis life, for the purpose of perfornuug a public duty he 
owed to ln» Sovercign and lis country, by tuking the ardinous 
and responsible situation of chief Governer of our Indian 
possessions He went out with a logh military reputation, 
solicitous to ertublish lng fame in connexion with our ludian 
empire, not by means of conquest, or the exluintion of mali- 
tary skill and valour, but by obtaining for himself a name in 
the aunals of Judi, as the fmend of peace, and through the 
promotion of the social interests and welfare of che inha- 
bit.ints.” 

Such we are told by the Premier of England, by lim who best 
knew them, were the motives of Sir Henry Hardinge in accept- 
mg the vice-royalty of India: and when we glinco over the 
parting address of the Chairman of the Court of Directors, to 
the new Governor-General, aud apply it as a touchstone to that 
Governor's ailmunstration, we cannot fail to porcerve how honest- 
iy and ably Lord Hardinge has acted up to both the Court's m- 
structions and to lis own pledges. 

After assuring Sir Hen at he had the Court's “ entire 
confidenoe—a confidence founded on the reputahon he had 
established for himself not only as a Soldier but as a Statesman ;” 
the Chairman slightly but distinctly alluded to the fact that the 
general administration of British India 1s the direct charge of 
the Court of Directors, “ aubject to the control of the Board 
of Commissioners for the effairs of India;” and, drawing thence 
the corollary that “ the maintenance of respect for the authority 
of the Court ia demanded by the existing system of the Indian 
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Government,” significantly added, “wa are pereuaded that you 
* will inpreka dus feeling upon our servents abroad, not meruly 
' by preeept, bat dy your example.” 

The Civil and Military serviecs, and (with some emphasis) 
the Governor General's “ constitutional advisers, the members 
of the Council of India,” wore then recommended to Sir Henry's 
aitention; the Native soldier's good qualities were leuded; and 
lastly the Chairman thus urged upon Sir Henry's notice tho 
questions of peace, concihetory poliey, aud their reysults—~conso- 
hdation und internal improvement :— By our latest intelligence, 
‘ye are indueed to hope that peace prevails throughout India, 
© I need not say it is our anxious desire that it should be pre- 
‘served. You, Bit, well kuow how great are the ovils of war, 
‘and we fecl confident that, whilst ever ready to maintain 
‘ nnimpaired the honor of our country, and the supremucy of 
‘ our artes, your policy will bo essentially pacific, 

“To the native states which still retain independence, you 
‘ will extend the shield of British protection. It has hitherto 
‘ Yeen cousidercil a wise and just poliey to uphold and support 
* these which are in alliance with us; and in dealing with those 
‘ which are more immediotely dependent upon ont Cruvernmett, 
‘we have, with a view to sovthe the ieelings, and conciliate the 
* attachment, of both chiefs and people, permitted the former to 
‘ retam tho recognized emblems of authority, their titlea and 
* other insignia of rank and station. Peace, apart from its other 
* advantages, is desirable with a view to the prosperity of our 
* finances und the development of the resourees of the country. 

‘The strivtest economy consistent with the efficiency of the 
service” was then enjoined. 

The Chairman next touched on education ; observing, it “ haa 
‘ long been the desire of the Court to encourage education 
‘among the people of India, with a view of cultivating and 
‘ enlarging their minds, of raising them in their own and our 
* estimation, and of qualifying them for the more responsible 
‘ offices under our Government. It is, howevor, necessary, 
‘ with reference to the subject of education, to exercise great 
* prudeuce and cantion, in order to avoid evon the appearance 
‘ of any interference with their religious feelings and preju- 
* dices, and to maintain on such points the strictest nou- 
‘ ity. 

‘ Finally, Sir Henry, I would earnestly recommend the whole 
* body of the people of British India, and its dependencies, to 
‘ your paternal care end protection. It haa always been the 
* gerness desire of the Court of Directors that the Government of 
‘the East India Company should be eminently just, modorate, 
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and concihatery = The supremacy of our power must be main- 
tamed, when necessary, by tho irresistible force of our arms; 
but the empire of India cannot be uphold by the sword alone. 
The attuelinent of the people, their confidence in our sense of 
justice mid in our desire to mamtain tho obligations of good 
Futth must ever le casuntial clemonts of our strength. TF be- 
pvech you, therefore, to heep those sarred pmneiples habitually 
and permanently im view. ‘lhe Court lias selected you for the 
high office oi (rovernor-€ieneral with reference not less to the 
confidenes which they eutertaim m your character for justice, 
medenadon tid benevolence, than tu your undoubted posses- 
sion of a sommed practical judgment, aud o firm aud indomitable 
apHit. You are already im possession of the highest renown 
ay a soldier, and we deh assuredk that you will now rest 
your happiess and your fame on the furtherance of mea- 
sures tending to promote the welfire and best mtereste of 
the Govermment, and of the people comunticd to your care, 
atid Hig ot aunest prayer that alter an extended carecr of 
usefal aud salunble service, you may return to your native coun- 
iry, benmng with you a9 the best and most gratifying reward of 
your labors, the thanks aud blessings of the people of Indus.” 

Jn a modest reyuinder Sir Henry promised dss than Ae Aas 
per faruted 

Sua H Hardnige revched Calentta on 23d July. The tremen- 
dows heat of the Red Sea at that season did not prevent him from 
tannicly inspecting the works of Aden, and drawing up a 
Memoranda in correction of the errors of the Bombay En- 
giacens, and proving how nnnecessary was the extravagant 
expenditure then gomg on upon the rock. Afterwards in India 
ful mformaiion was ealled for, and the Governor-General record- 
edn another very able praper, that works to au extent sufficient 
for 1200 meu an peace and 1500 m2 war and proportionate artil- 
lers would muke good the post agumst all probable comera; 
slnce a European enemy mist either drag his guns by land, 1500 
unles, or by master of the pec. 

Tits in sunnlar adaptations of ways and means that the officors 
In every departnent of the Government of India have found 
Jord Hardinge’s strength to lie; bs practical mtellect sees and 
soles at once upon the strong and weak points of a question ; 
and above all a imijtary fallacy standa no chance with him. 
Thos im the mstance beforo us he justly ridiculed the incon- 
sistency of making Aden a Qibraltar, while Singapore, Hong 
Kong, &e. are left comparatively defenceless. The Aden Papera 
have generally transpired ; are Just'7 considered ag among 
the vary ablest that have emanated from Lord Hardinge's pen. 
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One of the fist acts of the new Governor-General m India 
yas to appomt the late private secretary of Lord Elicuborough 
to the umportant commissiontrsiop of Tennassernn and Moul- 
men Captam Dmeud ls since been removed , but, when ap- 
pointed, no man im India, of lus stuuling bom almpher cheer 
for talent, appheation, and basis hibits and csin those who 
have since condenmed him fd tom euldt manly of tins of 
judgment A wore honorable man than Captain Drrand of the 
Bengal Fogmeecis dors notcxmt By bis appemtiacnt to Ten 
masscuim, the Governor Geucral was cnililed to catl up Mayo 
Bioalfoot, who bad fer two ycars held that Conumssioncship, 
tothe North West Frontur wha Lad Lilcibotrongk hed 
contemplated emploving Inm These twa selections and eo 
general adhercnee to Ins pardeerssors polis, satisiod mens 
minds, that, however m personal deme niom to tli Court of 
Directors, and im some donistu questions, Sa Lloias Hirdinge 
might act on dis own spect vsuws vet flure would bi no 
systematic geyeal of Tard Hikeuboronghls acts—ne anming 
down of his opuuons because they were thase of his predecessor, 
—e practice too oftcn prevalent im Indian plas beth high and 
low, 80 ranch so indeed ts ofttn to lead patines te siuppusd thet 
there 1s no stability aor institutions and that one officral comes 
efter anothtr only to re isc bis orders fur Jieany Hardinge 
came to India “ fore-wad aud fore urmmed = agumst this teatle ss 
enor He had vweited Mount Sinart Elphinstenu m Lngland 
and asked Ins advice ili Vetcian Statesman warmed him 
against adding wrth ciead detadds The nilvice was wise, and, 
what is rare, has een ag winly wied on = The advantige of 
letting things alone where thee ts ne ccitamty of mending 
them, 15 hue too hiile understood, especially by the half mfoim- 
ed Wilbam Fiaser, vho was murdered et Della, was once 
consulted by ane of dis subordimetis whe im despan declared 
that he had tricd every ine ws lie could devise to bing the people 
of a certain distmet inte oider, but without avail “* Thd jou 
ever try what could be dune by htting them ulene? was the 
reply We recommend the ant cdote ty every magistiate in India 
who has got a httle lusure and 15 thinking what to de with 1! 

We would not be understood to uuply that Lord Hardinge 
neglected civil affairs, but when it can be truly said that the 
most industnous magistrate in India may lot “ well alone, and 
yet find ample occupation for aif Ins time, how much truer 
16 1f In regard to a Governor-General As le cannot pospibly 
have leisure for fiscal and judicial details, there 15 real wisdom 1n 
his leaving them to such men as are usually found im the pomtzon 
of Lieutenant Governor of Agra or Deputy Governor of Bengal 
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We shall be delighted to hear that Lord Hurdinge has recom- 
mended the permanent appointment of a Deputy Governor at 
Calcutta. The system works admirably at Agra. ‘The Governor- 
General .caunot, and in our opinion ought not, to enter into 
all the mivuliw of civil detedés ; but it is most important that 
tho nat who hus to do so, should notouly be up to his work, but 
be a fixture for at leest a moderate term. By some such arrange- 
ment alouc, can he be evubled 4 turn his experience to proper 
accouut, OF encouraged tu sow with auy reasonable prospect of 
Recitg Kone portion of the Fruit of his lubours. The improve- 
ment of the North West Provinces under Mr. Tliouason’s four 
years’ administration hus been most marked; int what possible 
atudlieration can be expected muder x system, that, i ten years, has 
given ws Line Deputy Governors over a provines containing thirty 
tnillions of inhalitunts, and paving a revenue of nine millions ? 
Forinnately for Bengal, it hus had an able Seerciary in Mr. Hall- 
day. Bat, however exeellent the ministerial offvers, and how- 
ever worthy and cHivient the Deputy Governor, if the latter 
is tobe untually relieved, le cin at lest oaly keep metters 
struight for the day. [t is aorally impessible he can de more. 
He would jiudeed be wivise to hazard lis awa reputation in 
the projection of schemes which his successor might mow down 
in the bud. 

The Punjab hak been called f4e difficulty of recent administra- 
tions ; but the Government of Oude has been the difficulty of 
aff, A fortuiglt bed seareely passed over the le: J of the new 
Governor-General befure lds aticiutivn was draw to Luknow 
afais., The King, a poor sucillating creature, wl bad only a 
twelve month before rejectal from his counsel the up start Amin- 
fid-Dewlah, now again desired to place him at the head of the 
Miuistry to the exclusion of the Visier Muna-tid-Doviah, who 
Was giving satisfaction to the envoy. Stroig mensares were adyin- 
ed: no less (hin enforving dhe article of the treaty, whieh, an- 
thorizes dhe assumption by the British Government af the direct 
control of all districts wliose mistunnagement endangers tho public 
tranquillity. The Governor-General did et consider the case 
te require such an extreme nacasure; lat, addressing the King, 
an ou friend and well-wisher, selemnuly warned Lim of the 
consequences of & systemutic disregurd of the Envoy's repre- 
sontutions and advice. 

Jn the pune manner, mixing firmuess with friendliness, and 
respect for individual treaties wit determination to nuintain the 
general peace, Sir Henry Hardinge endeavoured to persuade the 
foolish Nepal Rajah, the equully foolish Nizam, and the whole 
host of petty princes, to look to their own concerns; to conduot 
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themeclves with moderation and good faith; and not to fear Bri- 
tish encroachment. 

As litile communication as possiblo was kept up with Lahore ; 
and the British Administration of the day, after yeara of war, 
and its baneful consequences, sat down in carnest hope of peace, 
improvement and retrenchment. 

Sir Henry Hardingo lost no time in redeeming one of the 
most important of his pledges ta the Courtof Directora. On 
the 10th of October 1811 was pessed that memorable education 
resolution by which employment under Government was so- 
cured to native youths whethor educated in private* or Gu- 
vernment schools, on proof shown of qualification, ability, stn- 
dioun habiis and integrity. The effoct uf this noblo reso- 
jution was immense ; and the Culcentta Baboon ospecially, lost no 
time in responding to the call of Government. Early in De- 
cember they called a Meeting, and voted an address of thanks, 
which was signed by moro than 500 Native Gentlemen, 
presented to the Governor-General, and by bin most gracionsly 
received and answered. He told the doputation that he advo- 
cated education as mutually beneficial to the Governors and the 
governed ; that he felt the advantages to (Government of the 
services of Natives of supezior intelligence and integrity ; Int 
aided that he patronized learning on the far higher principle 
that it increased the happiness and prosperity of society. THis 
speech concluded with these words, “ Rely upon it, gentlemen, 
* Fou cannot perform 2 more patriotic service to your countrymen 
‘ than by encouraging and promoting ecducation among the 
* native population.” 

The Governor-General on another occasion distributed the 
Prize medals at ihe Hindu College, and in reference to the 
speech lie then made, a respectable Baboo decked, “ never did 
‘ words more convince me of the ardent sincerity of the speaker 
‘ than did tho unallected but stirring language of Sir Henr 
Elardinge.” 

Having thus patronized the Hindus, the Governor-Genern 
early in March !845, attonded the distribution of Prizes anc 
Scholarships at the Mahommedan College ia Calcutta, wher. 
an address was delivered by the students, and received with th 
FAM encouraging kindness which had been shown to the disei 
pics of tho rival creed. Inhiareply Sic Henry Tardingo called th 
attention of his youthful audience to tho exciting and wondrot 


* tls in bo rogredied thai, from ihe benefits of thin trily lileral mesure, 
Tnntitutions have hitherto teen whotly shut out, owing te die narniw and exchisive & 
of examination which has bew aalogted Bea Sis Hancous Notlee of Nu iX. 
thie Roview, for a full explavagon of this ieaportant eubjort. 
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facts of Steam and Rarlroads; and the magic power con- 
ferred om man by the diseovery of clectro-magnetic — tele- 
graphs: showing how deoply even at that carly day the mind 
of ithe Governor-General wag improssed with the value of Buel 
means of communication in an expire §0 vast a9 that over which 
he ruled. Sir Henry concluded by helding out the encourng- 
ug example of a distingmshed pupil of the college named 
Syud Hossem, who had recently been made a Deputy Mams- 
trate, and among whos qualifications was a knowledge of En- 
glish as well as of several Onental languages 
The education Mimate affected the muddle and reading classes 
of the Natives + und much nbout the same timo (80th Ocioher 
1844) was rsued a notification searcely less teresting to the 
lowest and poorest. [tf urvolved a consilerable redaction 
inthe pnee of fonign salt This measure, which bad been 
contemplated dating Mr. Bird's Deputy Governorslup, scemed 
to be ealied for not less by motyves of Jmunanity than by the 
soundest mnixims of pohey. Nevertheloss, the nieusure was re- 
garied by many as ex bold one; since it was expiceted bo adit 
the revennie to the extent of not less than 12 lakhs of Rupess; 
and ikint ata tame of great peenniury pressure, at the close of a 
‘five years’ war, and the opening of a new admumstiaion. Ther 
4, however, ut least as much of wisdom as of meres in all such 
reductions of duties; for by them smuggling i» starved, und 
revenue Wtouatels augmented 
We come next to a question which has been much canvassed 
both in Englind and India ;—corporal pumshnient im the anny 
A large majority of experienced Indian ofhecrs were agreed that 
lord Wm. Bentinek’s well meant abuhition of flogging tthe 
Native army had entirely failed as an experiment of ciserpliue 
Tusnbordination Inu inereased = Eyal doers were wnde1 10 res- 
wnt; mud a sepoy had actually on oue ovcasion stepped out of 
w ranks and dared lus Commanding officer; telly him that 
worst punashment he could mflict was dismissal. It was 
loved, that, wlule on tho old system the average instances of 
rporal punisliment had not excecded one m 700 por annum, 
10 number sentenced, undor the new system, to labor m irons 
u the roads had been not less than one in one hundred and fifty 
-tmounting tu as many as ten thousand in ten years,—a frightful 
vialoguo, and ono that the benevolent heart of Lord Wm. Ben- 
nok could nover have dreamt of. Abstractodly considered, corpo- 
1 penishment is odious; but it ia nevertholoss true thai many 
en in the Native a8 well ag inthe European ranks have guned 
hd honored Commussions whosv backs have been scored at the 
alberdsy : wo much doubt, however, whothor any haye rocovored 
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the moral seating of labowang with robbers and pick pockets on 
the publu roads The number alone of men pumshed by the 
new (Code, was suffient proof of 5 mefhiuncs | The punish- 
inent brought misery and dishopem into hnpdreds of uniocent 
fatntiies , while, at the same time, from its being generally inflicted 
far from the scene of the ofience, 1t was ue example to the com- 
rades of the offender, of the consequences of insubuidination aud 
neglect of ditty 

Butucr had ben tased m England acainst “ the lash’ 
With some night fiehng, much sikly sentuscniaism had been 
expended onitin Parhament, atd ds the Picss tr Indta also 
thie ¥as Opposition to the wea of restoung fogeimg to the st 
of Miltary penalties, and Sir Fumes Linnley, the respected 
Adjutant Gencral of the Bengal aiiny, dualared it not only unne- 
cessaay but hughlh, dangerous 

Stu Heurs Harding. calitly heard ell that was te be said on 
beth sides, and, having piven the opposing arguments tlie con 
sideiugion of an experince soldut, divaded wpon rpealuag 
Loid Win Bentunks abolition In a amastealy agcord of lis 
own wens he exposed the erro: of the picsailing svstem, inis- 
called Avmene, WW oSuiniiuig the stasis of its convictions and 
punshaenis, and then, sopaiatng foggieg fiom diaaissel, and 
showing thit ane was not a netessaty consequence of the other, 
he suipped the bug-beai of halt its ignominy, and all 15 worldly 
TWh 

Let usnot be mistaken = Wr aie no more advocaics for fagela- 
tion than the softest Lerattid of our readers, bul we huow that 
the purposes of dixciplme, especially im camp and on pervice, 
ofteu reywte instant and sunny punishment for offences ot 
wm themslyes myehimg motel degiadation . and that, therefore, 
as one great ubjcct of all piumshmeut is, or sliould be, the pre- 
vention of crn, it was not only ynstafiable bnt absolutely nc- 
cessary that the law should be altucd and discyplme icstored, by 
a return to a wodifed and closely checked systaum al corponil 
punishment God forbid that any right-ininded mun should 
advocate flogging, except a» the effectva? substitute for the e- 
efrctea?l pumshments of unprsoument and death! Moreover, 
wo would fence in the penalty with every possiblo rebtrc- 
tion and never inflict a lash moje than the particular case ie- 
qured Tho purposes of discipline sre as Likely to bo affected 
by 50 lashes as by 500, and in no caso would we have them inflict- 
od except under the ordery of the chief Muhtary authorty an the 
spot. Prompt pumshment 15 required for mutiny and meubor- 
d:ination—crimes, which, unless on the instant put down, soon 
convert obedient armies into ruffanly mobs eglectful com- 
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pliance with orders soon engenders jeors and abuse, then blows, 
und lastl, biuyonet tluusts or bulkts Twenty lashes within a 
few hours of the off nu. may suppress the spirit which, unchecked, 
1iqrmares the infliction of death * On the other hand there 1s 
mich dktriment to the serie, and uo possible good to any 
patty, m1 wiaichiag men a9 prgoncrs, as has been the case, from 
Afigh mistan to the Brush Provinces on fiom baugotr to Arcot 
and Mo idtas 

Some such thoughts as these wnst have bern passing through 
the Geaicina Gouwtals mind when he summoned Licut Col 
Buch, the able Judge Advocis Gencral of the Bengal arms, 
duwn fiom Suwalita (alentta, caused the whole of the artiles of 
war to be resisced, and, iu the face of a stil strong opposition, 
and ata tie Winn he was told ilat a dangurows flreling of dis 
comtenk wis pice abe me i the Native tims, ad the now (ade quici 
loimdieatiecd We can recollitt that at was not without some 
misgrings thiutthe dist casc uf corporal pouislmeut way en 
toad im caw own maghbonheod bat neath then ner since, 
have any mais been In ard agutest che tin dhe quict and 
well disposed Native solduas huow that the pumsloent will 
nesit ia then tite, andthe drmsolute and amuly liue ne soire 
or discretion an the mioatter omiddecd ats mournful to thiumsclhes 
io havi a pumstaucnt which thes dread 

We have sad that the litt Adjutinte (rcuetal was stiongly op 
posed ta the a autrodactiion af Dlaggmug ui the Nati. Ams , 
but ate happy te ade thai he lined to comect las ento and ar 
Avovéedge ve Wo base stl] gre uter sttasfactian miitcordine that 
th: actutns of the wr in the thaee Presidencies show tliat the 
praiskiaciut mse tasedy eafarced as te be cfaosd a dead & tte: 

We hase enlarged on this topic, because we consider thi icsto 
ration of corporal punislment as the boldest act of lord Har 
dingo s Indra cue: He found mon thau onc Regiment in 
mutiny, and 4 fichog prevalent that a spath was all that was 
wantil to bghtaflame Alaiye proportion of the Native army 
Was ou, or ni 41 the floutiur, satycet to the temptitaions and seduc- 
tions of the moung bikh troops, whose cmussdiics were leasing 


* Within the year 147 then have been fall fifty wouvietions af Cuiopenn soldieis 
for prose iwnhordmation Al nost ell the offetwitrs Haye been either impnsoued or 
hen atin ihe wen shot, but only duee ot fos men sere Hogg = ‘Ther neened 
ay abbes emul but we are inclued ta bulues¢ that therrcourk tous wee not gene 

known when dx. cumes were sormnztted that cutaded corpoigl puntdiment 

Tbe law, oy Father ite prachee sil te quues am udment An je for an ese of 
the law uf setubuters justice and wuely flogging & Dore srtable punwsdinent for 
the Soldrer who attakes leo Ofbeu than transportation ataA Ac deures | We are vats 
fled, that, afthe bast tn of the auiprin above uotired had each within ewenty fear hours 
ef bre offtnce, teeived bfty lashes, and then been ampnsened, on tha nilent system, 
with hard labor for a taelve month or vo, the three etwrcutions as well ne the expence 
ath] loss of af che traneportations would haya been avoided 
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themectves with modcration and good faith; ond not to foar Bri- 
tish encroachment. 

As little communication as possible was kept up with Lahore ; 
and the British Administration of the day, after yeara of war, 
and its baneful consequences, sat down in carnest hope of pexce, 
improvement and retrenchment. 

ir Henry Hardinge lost no time in redeeming one of the 
most important of his pledges to the Courtof Diroctors. On 
the 10th of October 1814 was passed that memorable education 
resolution by which employ:incnt under Government was sec- 
curcd to native youths whether educated in private* or Go- 
vernment schools, on proof shown of qualification, ability, atu- 
dious habits and integrity. The cffect of thiy noble roso- 
lution was immense ; and the Calentia Babvos especially, lost no 
time in responding to the call of Government. Early in Do- 
cember they culled a Meeting, and voted an address of thanks, 
which was signed by more than 600 Native Gentlemen, 
presonied to the Governor-General, and by him most graciously 
received and anewered. He told the deputation that he advo- 
cated cducation as mutually beneficial to the Governors and the 
foverned ; that he felt the advantages to Government of the 
services of Natives of superior intelligence and integrity ; but 
added thet he patronized lcarning on the far higher principle 
that it increased tho happiness and proapority of society. His 
speech concluded with these words, “ Rely upon it, gentlemen, 
* you cannot perform a more patriotic sorvice to your countrymen 
‘ than by encouraging and promoting education among the 
* native population.” 

The Governor-Goncral on another occasion distrilmted the 
Prizo inedalx at the Hindu College, and in reference to the 
speech he then madv, a respectable Babvo declared, “ never did 
‘ words more convince me of the ardent sincerity of the speaker 
‘ than did the unaffected but stirring language of Sir Henry 
liardinge.” 

Having thus patronized the Hindus, the Governor-Gencral 
early in March 1814, attended the distribution of Prizes and 
Scholarships at the Mahommedan College in Caloutta, where 
an addross was delivered by the students, and recoived with the 
Hamad encouraging kindness which bad been shown to the disci- 
ples of the rival creod. Jn hig reply Sir Henry Hardinge called the 
attention of his youthful audionco to the exciting and wondrous 


* Ft is to be tind that, from ike benciite of this truly liberal meawnire, prmrie 
Tnatititions have lutherio been wholly shmt out, owiag to dhe norrow and eaclustve ont 
of examination which hus boon aulopterl See hd: Misecltaneuns Notes of No. TX. of 
this Roview, for a full explanation of this important subject. 
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facts of Steam and Ralrozds; and the mrgie power cun- 
forred on man by the discovery of clertre-magnetie tcle- 
graphs; showing how decply even at that early day the mind 
of the Geverner-General was impressed with the value of suc 
means of communication in an ompire so vast as that over which 
ho ruled. Sir Henry concluded by holding out the enconrag- 
ing example of a distinguished pupil of the college named 
Syad Howton, wlie had recently been inude a Deputy Magis- 
trai’, and among whose qualifications way a knowledge of En- 
glislt as well as of several Oriental langumges. 

The eduention Minute affected the guddice and reading classes 
of the Natives : and much about the saine time (30th October 
iH44) was issud a notfieation eearcely less interesting to the 
lowest and yoorest. I[t imvelved a comuderable redacison 
inthe pree of forcign salt. ‘This mensare, which had been 
contemplated diuung Mr. Bird's Deputy Governoiship, scemed 
4o be called for not Jes by motrves of humanity than by the 
soundest maauns of policy. Nevertheless, the measure was re- 
perided ly many asa bold one; smecoit was expected to aflict 
the revenue to the extent of not less than 12 lakhs of Hupees; 
and that al a time of groat pecumary preasme, at the close of u 
‘tive years’ war, and tho opempg of a new mlmiustzation. “There 
8, however, tt least as mouch of wisdom as of meres im all such 
reductions of duties; for by them smuggling is btarved, and 
revenno ultimately augmented. 

We come next to a question which las been much canvassed 
both an England and India ;—earporal pumshment m the umy 
A largo mayonty of expevienced Indian offeers were agreed that 
Lord Wm. Bentnck’s well meant abolition of flogeing in tho 
Native army had entirely fled as an exporment of discipline 
Insubordination had incrensed = Fivil doers were undit no 2¢s- 
traint; and a sepoy hud actually on oue occasion stepped out of 
the ranks and darod his Commandimg officer; telling hrm that 
ihe worst puntlinent he cowd milict was disnussal. Jt was 
proved, that, while on the old pystem tho average inetaniges of 
corporal punishment hed not execeded one in 700 ARUn, 
ihe number sentenced, nnder tho new system, te ie irons 
on the rords had been not less than onc 1 une ‘and fifty 
—amounting to as many as ten thousand 1 ten years,—a frightful 
cataloguo, and ono that tho benevolent heart of Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck could never bave dreamt of. Abstraciodly considered, corpo- 
tal punishmont is odious; but it ia nevertholess true thut many 
nen in ihe Natrve as well as ig the European ranks have gamed 
und hongred Commusstons whose backs have been scored at the 
halberds ; we much doubt, howover, whether any have recovered 
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the moral searing of Jgbouring with robbers and pick povkets on 
the public roads. The number alone of iacn punished Ly the 
new Code, waa sufficient proof of its ineffiriency. ‘The punish- 
ment brought misery and dishonour into hundreds of iunvcent 
families ; while, at the same time, from ita being generally inflicted 
far from the scene of the offences, it was no cxnmple to the com- 
trades of the offender, of the consequences of insubordination and 
neglect of duty. 

Buta ery had been raised in England against ‘“ the lash.” 
With some right feeling, much sickly sentimentalism had been 
expended on it in Parliament, and by the Press. In Indis also 
there was opporition to the idea of restoring flogging to ile list 
of Military penalties; and Sir James Lumley, the respected 
Adjutant General of the Bengal army, declared it not only unne- 
censary but highly dangerous. 

Sir Henry Hardinge culmly heard all that was to be said on 
boil sides; and, having given the opposing arguments the con 
sideration of an experienced soldier, decided upon repealing 
Tord Wim. Bentinek’s abolition, In a masterly record of his 
own views, he exposed the error of the prevailing system, mis- 
called Avmaxe, by exhibiting the statistics of its convictions and 
punishinents ; aud then, separating fogging from dismisse?, and 
showing that one was not a necessary consequence of the other, 
he stripped the bug-bear of half ity ignominy, and all its worldly 
rueitt. 

Let us not be mistaken. Weare no more advocates for flagella- 
tion than the softest hearted of our readers, but we know thut 
the purposes of discipline, especially in camp and on service, 
often require instant aud stminury punisinnent for offences not 
in thembelves involving moral degradation ; and that, therefore, 
as one great object of all punishment is, or should be, the pre- 
vention of crime, it was not only justifiable but absolutely ne- 
cessary that the law should be altered and discipline restored, by 
a retum to a modified and closely checked system of corporal 
punishedent. God forbid thot any right-minded man should 
alvouate iny,-except ad the efferfvad substitute for the sx- 
effected ents of imprisoument and death! Moreover, 
we woutd-fgee in the penalty with every possible restric- 
tion and never inflict a lash more thun the particular case re- 
quired. ‘The purposes of discipline arc as Likely to be effeotod 
by 50 lashes as by 500, and in no case would we have them inflict- 
ed except under the orders of the chief Military euthority on the 
spot. Prompt punishment is required for mutiny and insubor- 

ination-—crimes, which, unless en the instant put down, soon 
eonvert obedient armies into ruffianly mobs. Negleciful com- 
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plinnes with orders soon engenders jeers and abuse, then blows, 
aud lastly bayonet thrusts or bullets. Twenty lashes within a 
few hours of the offence may suppress the spirit which, unchecked, 
requires the infliction of death.* On the other hand there is 
uinch dotrimicnt to the service, aud no possible good to any 
jmariy, tn marching men a9 prisoners, as has been the cose, from 
Affghanistan to the British Provinces or from Saugor tu Arcot 
and Mudras. 

Soue sich thoughts as these must have been passing through 
the Governor-General» mind, when he smmmened Lieut. Col. 
Bitch, the able Judge Advocate General of the Bengal army, 
down froin Sunda to Calcutta: cansed the whole of the wrticles of 
war to be revised; and, am the face of a stall strong opposition, 
and ata tame when he was told that a dangerous feeling of dis- 
content was provalent in the Native army, had the new Code qmet- 
ly wirodued. We can rerollect that it was not without some 
nuspivings thatthe first case of corpotal pumshmeut waa en- 
forced m our own nelghbourhood. but ueather then, ner since, 
have any murmurs been jieatd against the len. The quict and 
well-disposed Native soldiers hnaw that the puuuslment will 
never be their fate ; and the chssolnte and unrniy axe no voiea 
or diseretion in the matter , uidecd, it 2s metciul to themselves 
to have a pumshiment wluch they cread. 

We have said thatthe late Adjutant General was strougly op- 
posed te the re-introduction oJ Fluggrug im the Native Army ; 
but are happy to add that he lived to correct lus error, and ar- 
Avon tedge it. We hase stul greater satisfaction tu ecording that 
the returns of the army in the three Presadenciws shew that the 
punshinent 15 0 rarely exforced, as te be almost a dead letter. 

Wo have enlarged on this topic, because we consider the resto- 
ration of corporal puaishinent as the boldest act of Lord Har- 
dinge’s Indian cureur. He fooud more than one legiment in 
mutiny, and a feelmg prevalent that ea spark waa all that wes 
wanted to hght a flame. <A lage proportion of the Native army 
Was on, or near the frontier, sulyect to the temptations and sedue- 
tions of the noting Sikh troops, whuse emissanes were leaving 


* Within the year 117 there have been full fifty counehons of European soldiers 
for grosp subordination Almost all the offenders have been esther impreoned or 
tan . Gree were shot, but only duer ol four men wee flogged. They receierd 
fifty laches each, but we wre wclined to believe chat ihe convictions were not geut 
ray known when tha crue sere comoitiel that entailed corporal punishment. 

law, or rather its prartioo, atl! reqnues antenrnrent, ~ An eye for an eye" 16 
the law of rstubntive Juste, and earely flogging ts « more sortable punmhment for 
the Bolder who tirukes 213 Ofboer than trautportation waeaé de dewres. We are satis. 
ited, that, fthe fust ten of the culprity above molced had, each within four ieurs 
of ba rocerted fifty lashes, and then been amprisonad, on the alent ayuiem, 
with bard lebor for a twelve month or #0, the thres executions as well ap the expences 
#00 loss of all ihe wensportations would have been avoided. 
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ne mans untned to spicad defection im ourrenks The Govi- 
nor Goud?! hed before Ins cyes tho fate of Sa John Craddoth 
and Lord Wm Bentinck, at Madrea, and, little as was said when 
tho event turned out happily and all went well, bo must have 
forescin 23 it were alrondy in type, aud only waiting for the prin- 
ict b nk, the columne of invective and reprobation which would 
have assailed lum hal a single 7” demurred upon 2 punishment 
parade, much more if tho new ord: r had caused general disaffcc- 
tion among the Sepoys An Aliwal 1s trumpeted even to nausea, 
but the bold «xpeument of legislation, the mera? victo1y, whove 
loss would havc boon revolution, passes by unnoticed in the calm 
of 1ts Gun SuccLss 

It ws duiing the autwmnn of this yeat (1844) that the hetle 
wo of Kolipoe and Sawuntwaiti tock place We have already 
Gu No VIT Septembu 14145) pretty fully detmled its mse, pro- 
oss and trmination, and have little to add to that account 
The Govornm General 1 understood to have urged on the Bom- 
bay Govcinnint Paompt and cnergitic measuies, nor did he 
diseuse lis disepprelation of the dilatmy juocecdings of 
Geucral cl motte and his collcagncs , and though a member of 
the Calinet wloch had approved, oz at Inast shucldci, the appro 
pation of Sindh, mght well have been eapcctod to be picyn- 
ducd agunst the study advocate of the unfortunat. Anus, 
Su Tiny at once approved of the nomination of Licut Colonel 
Outian to ihe command of ahght field force, wed that able and 
gall mt officci, ab We Showed at the tone, pushed th. confidence 
repased inlum by banging hostilities tu a speedy close + 

lle wo eoucluded, able officers were nominated to con 
duct the crnil management of tho lately chotiurbed tract, 
where-——much m the manner recommendcd in our pagis 
at the time—the whole authomty was left m the hands 
of the DBrigsh agents, m Kolapore dunng the minonty of the 
Pime. , m bawontwarn apparently for ever AH has since 
Trmamedl perfectly tranquil in that quarter, manly owing to the 
S11, means that have more reccnily tranqwill:ved the Ponjab 
The forts wete dismantled, or otcuyied for the Government, the 
hereditary Muhtia hone+tly disposed of, paid up and discharged , 
ot such as had claims ictainmed and us aly employed in police 
and othcr dutzes ‘There 1s a favomte and true saying in the 
East that without “sryamt thore can be no “ myasut," or—to 
be intelligiblo at home—that seventy 15 mseparable fram good 
government Andon this principle the Governor-General acted 


Fr rae planet Ontram s sereioes on this OECABIOn, We understand Jord 
me bo have aa wes kort of fellow ke would wish ta heye un te 
field at he buad of e laght Bngade ™ ™ 
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wet the euse belore ua. He insisted on the punishment of the 
leaders of the msurraction ; bet forgave all others. 

Iniumersed tn these lngh dutics of a Crvil roler ; patronizi 
hteruture, encouraging education, cheapening the poor man’s 
food, drawing ught the bands of military discipline, maintaining 
peace, aud repudiatung aggression the charge has beon brought 
agniust Lord Hardinge that he descriod not the cloud which was 
rinitig over the North-Wost Frontier; that he permitted the 
Sith mvasiou to take him by surprise ; and thus jeopardised the 
oumpire, and sa rificed many vuluable lives. Strange to say, the 
minost forsard of these accusers has been the Gua terfy Heriev, 
the political organ of His Lordsiup's party. We have placed the 
tile of the otendmg nmwber at the head of our urticle, because 
wo are prepaled to prove that the assertions which it contains 
aré ay proaiilioss, a4 thoy are mjunour to Lord Hardinge’s repu- 
tution; and beceuse tle explanation afterwards offered by the 
Qearterig was (nutamouni to no explanattun at all. - 

The Mink whieh first bere to England the news of the Sikh 
invaston, carried, we believe, only uo hasty and exaggerated account 
of the battle of Mudhi; und m a tune of profound pence 
the country wos arowsed with the intelligence that nearly 100,000 
Buklis* were encamped npon Britash termtory and threatening a 
Brash ontpost. Pubhe confidence, und common sense, fled at 
the aunnounceinent ; and without reflecting that the beleaguered 
post wae hell by the best General Officer im the Bengal Army, at 
the head of 10,472 mou; that this foree which had the advantage 
of hojlding a walled towu aud a partly intrenched cantonment, 
wae more than donbic that which wou the battle of Asysaye, and 
four tunes that which stemmed the whole torrent of Holkar's 
Army at Debh:t aud above all that those most qualified to 
judve (Hur Hugh Gongh, Sir John Littler, and Brigadier Wheeler,) 
were pericetly satisfied not only of the sufety of Ferozepore but 
also of Ladiann ;—without givuig & momeuts consideration to 
any of these things the Press sseumed defeat, in the intervel 
between the two Mails, and « portion of it yefled for the recel of 
un “unbuele" Governor, and an “ incapable” Commander-in- 
Cinef Other Muils aynved ; and with them the tidings of the 
glonous victories of Ferozshal, Aliwal, and Sobraon. And when 
Mir Robert Peel in Parliament, in that clear and convincing 


* Weal not esumete the Sikh army wluch irosged the 8niley at more than 4,000; 
but the crowds of anne ploudarers, who flocked w the tram of the Camp to what they 
deoued certasn victory, #welled the invading forces to at lewet 100,000, 


+ Buen aod Uchierlony hed 44 Begiments exd some notrusiworthy sregebaus. 
Holkar pauntered 70,000 men! 
mM I 
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manner for which hia statements are remarkable, detailed the 
policy which had been observed by the Governor-General to- 
wards the Lahore Durbar—although the Right Honorable Buronet, 
in avoiding exaggeration, very largely understated the strength 
of the frontier posta at the time of the Sikh irruption,—yet the 
house end the country generally, went with him when in conelud- 
ing that part of his speech he declared,—“ It és gwite civar that 
‘my gallant friend the Governor-General did take every pre- 
‘ caution to ensure the safety of the British dominions in India, 
‘ in case of sudden and unprovoked attack.” 

The Quarterly Heview undertook for “ the incapable Comman- 
der-in-Chief,” the same friendly office which the Premier had per- 
formed for “the imbecile Governor-General :” And zealously 
did it execute the task. But it was not content with eloquently 
advocating the claims which that undaunted leader had upon his 
country’s admiration. In the warmth of Biography it forgot 
History; and taking for its model those warlike medals in 
which the erect figure of the victor is made to appear gigantic 
by the corses prostrate at his feet; it elevated the subject 
memoir by derying all merit, all segacity, ell Military of it's 
fore-thought, to hia friend and superior, the Governor-General, 
be ond the bold-hearteduess that is common to every British 

oldier. 


The words ofthe Reviewer are as followa:—" If there had been 
urgent arguments addresaed to Lord Ellenborough in favor of 
a peaceful reign, the wish both of the Directors and of the 
cabinet on that head was expressed with increased earnestness 
to Sir Henry Herdinge. I+ is necessary to state all this clearly, 
in order that the true causes of our seeming unpreparedness to 
encounter the danger of a Sikh invasion, when it came, may be 
understood. Sir Henry entered upon the duties of his office 
more anxious than perhaps any other Governor-General bad 
ever been before him to signalizo the entire term of his residence 
in India by the useful labors of peace. At the same time 
he did not consider himself bound etther to censure or to retrace 
the steps which hia predecessor might have taken in an oppostte 
direction. He found that the attention of Lord Ellenborough 
had been turned seriously towards the North-Weatern Frontier 
THAT ALL THE TOWNS FROM DELHI TO KUENAUL WERE FILLED 
WITH TROOPS; that the Commander-in-Chief hed already 
surveyed the whole extent of the protected states with a view 
to e choice of Mili positions; and that the edvanced 

sta of Ladiana and Ferozopore were garrisoned. Sir 
enry Hardinge neither undid any thing of aif this, sor 
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‘found fauli with it; but he carefully abstained from the dis- 
‘ cxaston in Council or elsewhere of iopica which night turn men's 
‘ thoughts to War ; and, without neglecting any necesaary pre- 
* parations, bent himeelf tothe arrangemeut of plans for the better 
‘ education of the people of India, ke. pp. 187, 188, No. 155 
* Quarterly Review, June 1946," 


“Sir Henry Hardinge continued the winter of 1844, and the 
“ early spring of 1845, to prosecute his plana for the general im- 
“provement of India, That he kept his eye upon the Punjab, 
‘and was neither regardless of the confusion into which its 
‘ affairs were falling, nor of the consequences to which this might 
‘probably lead, is most certain. He hed already directed that 
‘the works both at CLidiana and Ferozepore should be 
‘ strengthened ; and raised the garrison of the latter place from 
* four thousand to seven thousand men. The former was held by 
‘ about six thousand ; and at Umballa, where Gough's Head Quar- 
‘ ters were established, and among the Cantonments in its rear, 
‘ lay about seven thousand five hundred, of all arms. Hut as 
‘ Sir Heary certainly did not anticipate that the whole power 
‘ of the Punjab would be thrown across the Suttle, he naturally 
* concluded that there was force enough at hand to meet and 
‘ repel whatever invasion might be hazarded."—Page 189, No. 
© 155, Quart. Review, June, 1846. 


Such entire ignorance of localities, and of what, in reality, had 
been done on the frontier is displayed throughout the article on 
which we are commenting, that if we were writing for India alone, 
the Reriewer might safely be left to his own meditations; but, as 
an air of authority pervades his casay, it may be necessary to re- 
mark, for the benefit of readers in Europe, that not only “ all the 
towns from Delhi to Kurnaul were” net “filled with Troops,” 
but that not a single soldier was stationed in any one of them 
at the period referred to; moreover, that Kurnaul itaelf had bean 
abolished us a military station, a twelve month before Lord Har- 
dinge arrived in India. 

Hf the English language conveys any meaning at all, the ex- 
tracts we have quoted imply that Ellenborough had pre- 
pated every thing op the frontier for war; that Lord Herdinge 
refrained ont of delicacy from countermanding those preparations, 
which he however considered unnecessary; but that he as 
carefully refrained from adding toe thom a single man or a gun, 
except at the post of Ferozepore; satisfied that the force which his 
predecessor had collected between Moecrut and the Sutle] was 
“ gnough to meet and repel whatever invasion might be ha- 
Zarded.” 
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The Table below will show how the case really stands + 
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Yes; as the Quarterly Horna in sc li-cvocction say5 iu its 
* Note,” two numbers later, “ The state of pat patation with 
* teference to the Sikbs, at the ome of Ins wmval in India, 
* (July 1844) did wot satisfy Ave (Loul Harding) a?# aff On 
the contrary, witlon thice weeks of dis anival in Calcutta,— 
‘ as soon, that is, as he had iecerved trom the Commandcr-in- 
‘ chief a correct state of the distiulution of the force in advance, 
‘ ke came to the conclusion that ut would by no aieans siffice, 
‘ even for defenssie purposws; and that it eas wholly tnade- 
* guate to carry onan affensice tar, should auch be forced 
‘ wpon hun ‘In lke manner the answers to jus imaquiics rela- 
‘ ve to the state of the Magasines and means of transport, 
* declared, that to assemblo 36,000 intn—the total emonnt ol 


» We have taken these figures ohually fiom a‘ Note which wo can 4carcely wy 
eppearcd, but which mie be found, m the 157s Ne of the Quarterly Fane, of De 
coober JA) ‘The matemale of thie “ Note the | diter says be mecenved § from Ip 
da, and that be advantes thern “ot euthont, which i619 umpossible ta conbovest, 
yet at will scarcely be credited that atter having, ax monils previonsiy, 1m & widely 
circulated aricle on fhe War disseminated the belef chat the Military Governor 
General of India bead been  ebvorbid m prarcind a. cupations ag to forget his fron 
ter and endanger the Fmpire, when m process od time be recervcd “ from Indie’ and 
"on anthonty the comp tiehitagon ew figures apd fects , the enty amu ads which 
he makes as con Avstorian and instructor of the publi. minds to emuggle die contre 
diction inte bis 147th nomber, at the Latte of a page and the tal end of an article 
om “the sinte of Ireland '''—This toe without any annonmement in tle [able of 
Contents enhir on the cov, or fy liad, that auch a* Mote’ way to be found by any 
One enziows to know the frufAabout the War windia We woh not to be wncharita 
bJo; bat xt 15 apparent that af there had been a5 muel desue tomake known the 
comechons, 04 ti blaron the arrars sme moe Cquepi ney place would hase been 
found for the “ Note, and th. wwe?f means beve been adupiad af xttracting the atien 
ton Of the Nee A ered ah ut m2 ae ble pf Vontents That we are int 1 
& grievance 18 proved mak an i oped eniire 
Srgmal erheta of weary 40 pagen, took uo nation, se fares. we know, eo te 
scarcely more that three 18 can only be attributed to their Ling 
exuteves. Certainly they could not kaye found it deroud of mnterest 
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‘ troops stationed within a circuit of some hundreds of milos—— 
* would require two months affer the order to concentrate shonid 
* have reached Beneres. Sir OW. Lhardinge saw that this state of 
* things would never do; and he began forthwith to reinforce 
‘ every post in adeanee—yct did it so quictly, that even in our own 
* provinces the operation passed unneticed.—Nete ia No. 157. 

The result was thut before he bad bevn three mouths in India, 
Sir Weury Hardings land several Corps aaarching frou the far- 
thest confiues of the Beagel Presidency towards the N. W. 
Frouticr; apparently in the usual) course of relief; but“ giving 
orders that net a atu should witlulraw fron bis position till 
the relicf arrived; upon one pretext or another le kept the 
wlivle together; thus deublinag without the siallest appowrunce 
of carve ot that hendl, lis disposable force."—Note in Quarterly 
Rector, New 157, 

With a sinnlir preseience of their coming necessity, the Go- 
vernor-General in September, 1441, only two mouths alter his 
urrivul in Iudia, gave orders for European barracks to be lailt at 
Ferozepore, and they were completed in April, 845, Tu danuary, 
1816 Sir Henry wrote privatefy to the Governors of Madras and 
Boubuy fur remount horses; eud borrowed 600 from the former 
and 500 from the latter, for lis Artillery; 868 of which reached 
Muttra in November, 1845, before the War broke out. 

From Bombzy also the Governor-General suminoned H. M.'s 
14th light drugoons, foresecing that if there was a war the 
British Cavalry on the Frontier would have warm work of it. 

Equal preparation wus made in the Ordugues Department. In 
Jautary, 1445, the horses of Light Vield Batteries were increased 
from 98 to 190; four Ballock Batteries got horses; and two Bat- 
teries of iron 12-pounder Bulteries were prepared with eluphants. 
“ Tt was not, however, by providing nen and guns alone that 
the Governor-General put matters in a truin againet every 
emergency. Fifty-six large bouta prepared by Lord Ellen- 
borough were brought up from the Indus, and reached Feroze- 
pore in September, 1845. Lhe flooring, grappling, cables, &c., 
urrived likewise complete; and a poutoon train was borrowed 
from Sindh, sand rendered available. It was thie forethought 
which enabled the Engineers to lay down the bridge below 
Ferozepore in the eourse of one night and ove day; and to 
do their work so securely, that the whole of the invading 
force—2 4,000 strong, with 40 pieces of siege-cannon, 100,000 
cump followers, and G8,000 aniinals—passed without the ocunr- 
renue of a single accidunt. —Qvarteriy Review, vote in No. 157. 
To quote still further from the ungracious recantation of tho 
Quarteriy ; “ it appears in a word, that the new Governor-Cieno- 
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ral jndged it necessary to re-arrange with the concurrence of tlie 
G. C. the whole plan of distribution; and the result of hia at 
rangements was that no less than 14,000 British soldiers fonght 
at Midki tive days after the declaration of War: and after 
leaving a stroug detachment with the baggage, 17,727 men, 
inoluding seven Euglish Regiments and 69 guns at Ferozshah 
three days later.” These figured stutements, are a sufficient answer 
to the charge against the Governor-General of being unprepured; 
for no one who has seen 2 single Regiment, much less a brigade 
or Disition move, can be ignorant that the rapidity with which 
thia force was concentrated was unprecedented in Indian warfare, 
—that not atithe of the amount wns ever before ausombled 
in an equally brief period—and that, without long continned 
previous preparation, not one-half of it could possibly have 
been brought to bear within any reasonable time. 

To assist, however, a just estimate of what Lord Hardinge did 
in the way of preparation, let us reduce our speculation to one 
simple question ; viz. If, out of $2,479 mon including the Eu- 
ropean Regiments in the Hills at and above Umballa in December 
1845, only 17,727 men could be brought inte action after june- 
tion with the Ladiama and Ferozepore forces; and, if that 
number but just sufticed to beat lack the most formidable 
enemy and win oue of the most bloody battles which British India 
bas ever witnessed ;—what sort of an army could the Com- 
mander-in-chief have assembled and brought into the field, 
and what would have been the position of the empire, had the 
strength of the frontier at and above Umballa remained as 
Lord Ellenberough left it in July 1844, at 13,588 ? 

Thus far we have only compared Lord Hardinge’s Miltary 
preparations on the N. W. Frontier, with those of his immediate 
predecessor, who contenplated not merely defennive, but offensive 
operations; because the narrow limits of a Review forbid us to 
extend the retrospect. But should the Historian in his search 
after materiale, ever glance his eye over thess pagos, we call 
upon him to go farther back and bring the light of former times 
and former administrations, to bear upon the one before us. Let 
brim tall the mole-eyed critics of one war, how other wars came 
upon British India; how the Indian army was prepared when 
the Government had virtually broken the treaty with Mysore ; 
when Hyder Ali's invasion t upon our defenceless fronticr ; 
when his hordes swept the country around Madras; and, havin 
destroyed one army, end paralyzed the only other in the field, 
his nightly watchfires illumined the senatora of the ‘‘ benighted 
Presidency !" How prepared, when the Burmans broke through 
treaties, invaded our territories and for six montba sat down in 
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front of our hastily assembled aimy, and how prepared when 
the Nepalese murdered our Police offiazs, occumed our lands, 
and one after the other destroyed our detachments! O1, as more 
akm to what might heve been expected fiom the Sikhs, what was 
the oxtent of our preparation when on two occasions, the Mah- 
rattas confederated against us, oreven when the Pind bunds 
burst upon our borders and devastated our distiicts ? When all 
chal] have been furly told, it will be, we think, unnccessary to 
add that in no one of these instances were we ina tenth depres 
as well prepared for war as in 1825, though m all we lad at least 
#3 much riason to expect it 

The retrospect may be further pursued Was there less cause, 
antecedently, to dread the Mysore troops, the Burmans, the 
Mahrattas, and the Nepelese, than the Sikhs’? Which of 
all these enemucs had the best Military reputation, and which 
wap cousidered um Indie most forandable to the Bute Em- 
pire? Was it the warhhe banded force of Mysore, led by 
French Offtcera under then able, unscrupulous, and powerful 
chief, in the frst flush aud tide of his conquests, and in the 
hour of our greatest weaknos , the disciplined and vetcran Butta- 
lions of Purron and De Boignt, backed by a fornudable erullery 
and by bands of hardy cavalry, the undaunted aud energetic 
Gurkhas prond of 2 hundred victones, the lusty Burmans scarce 
rested from along carcer of uncheched pncecsaa ,~-—or, was it the 
suppowd rabble of dissolute and mutinous Sikhs, with weapons 
searce cleansed froin the murder of their Soveieign, and the 
massacre of then best and bravest leaders > Anarchy doubtless 
has ith strength Ite wild umpulsive thiots may overthrow what- 
ever 15 immediatly within 13 reach, and by a mad assunlt may 
ever surprise and conquer langdoms , but it was left for the Sikh 
soldiery to prove tliat the centurion and the oentinc] may be 
trang themeclyos for offensive war, while appmently busied im 
murdenng their consuls end ther trbunes ,—France herself 
cannot show such an exemple The French were invaded, the 
Sikhs wore invaders 

And let not the histonan, who begins the paralle! we have sug- 
gested, stop hare Let him, after showing how former wars came 
upon British Inds, yet forth how they were carried on by the ad- 
Tumetrations of the day let him recount the dangers and dest- 
tution of Rangoon, the 2x months delay at Chittagong, the con- 
stant famine-stricken state of the Arracan Division, and the tie 
better condition, and still worse results of General Shouldham 3 
column, during the Burman war, the disasters of the two Wooda, 
the defeat and death of the gallant Gillespie, the frutlessness 
of the whole first Nepal Campaign, and the all but failure of the 
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secoml,—-savel only by Ochierlony's happy rashuess; the star- 
ving stute of the Army at Kandulr and Ghuzni, and lastly 
the battles of Meani and Dubba fought just after a British 
lteviniont had been sent by one route out of Sindh, and the 
Bengal column by another ;--and then, let Lim compare these 
Lluuderings into a victory, with the noiseless combinutions of 
Lord Hardiage, who, in nine days after the invasion, brought no 
less than 17,500 nen (among whom were po less than seven* 
British Regiments) tito action at Ferozalal, und six weeks later 
finished tho eanpaign with on alditiou to his European furce of 
two Regiments of Infantry and two of Cavalry at Sobraon ; 
go thatt the most tenible war which las ever threatened cur 
empire was gloriously concluded in sixty days, xt whieh period 
Sir Charles Napier, with a reinforcement of 16,500 fresh men 
and 50 gins, wus close at band! We have thrown out these 
last suggestions tu those who read or may one day add to tho 
History of India. We must leave the campaign to stand upon its 
ow merits, unrelieved by the contrast of others leas successful ; 
and feel sure that aftera culm poresal of the facts we have adduced 
and the Aigeres we have given—thoec obstinate andindelible proofs 
—it will seem astonishing to our readers that the ery of wint of 
preparation should ever have been raised aguinst Lord Hardinge ; 
and that 22,011 men and 28 guna should steal up so softly to 
the frontier as to be unnotived even by the newspapers. Tn 
the end, however, according to the old motto, “ truth will prevail” 
even in the teath of a“ Quarterly Review ;" aud whenever the 
time shall come (may it be distunt !) for History calmly to review 
the vlgsed list of Lord Hardinge’s Military deeds in Tudia, we 
believe thut this very quality of foresight, which, from iguorance 
of facts concealed by himself, he 1s now eo strangely denied, 
will be aeconuted furemost among his ¢clains to the tite of an 
able General. It is true thut lis fire and vigeur in action at 
sixty does no shame to the glories of his early fields; but bis 
sain excellence consists in prudence of preparation, und that 
nevurate culenlation of dime, place, necessity, and result, which 
iu strategy iv culled combination. Seldym indeed in any country 
has Lbeou found # soldier who so minutely entered into the econuo- 
nical details of his Army, who so thoroughly understood those 
details, and ab far as in him lay brought thom to bear upon the 
work in hund. We wish too that he could havo left behind hia 
in India a little of that “ mens wyua rebus in arduis,” whic is 
so happily perpetuated on his inedal. Our countrymen ip the 
prositute East become enervated by long prosperity ; and little 


* There boing at che time culy eleven jy the Bengal Preeidenoy. 
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fitted to meet even temporary trouble. Like the Romans of old, we 
have vitality enough to survive a Thrasymenue or a Canne, but 
we not only cannot forgiva a Varro, but find it difficult to un- 
derstand a Fabius. We are too loud in consternation at occa- 
sional disaster and unaccustomed loss; and in scanning the 
conduct of our leaders are too ready on half information, or no 
information at all, to register as dastards and imbeciles, men 
who—perhaps before we were born~-had proved themselves in 
the field, and m tha cabinet, both brave and wise 

Among the injurious insinuations of the “ Quarterley Review" 
in thronicling events previous to the war, 1t was pretty broadly 
imphed that not only did not the Governor-General make muili- 
tary preparation himself, but that he would not allow the Com- 
mander-in-Cluef to do so for him. As an instance, the supposed 
marching and counter-marching of the Meerut division, waa 
quoted; and we now extract the same Heviewers recantation 
upon authority which tt 14 tmpossible to controvert ” 

“ For example, at page 180, Sir Henry Hardinge 1s described 
88 arresting, 1n November, 1845, the advance of a force which 
Sir Hugh Gough had ordered up from Meerut, and declimmn 
to remforee the Garnson of Ferozepore with an additio 
Eurepean Regiment. This turne out not te have been the 
case No regiments were ordered to remove from Meerut, 
80 carly as the month of November, with the exception of H 
M ’e th Lancers; and even that corps was subsequently halted 
at the Commander-in-Chief s suggestion. Other regiments were 
directed to Aold themselves in readsness—and that they were 
i1 a condition to move so early as the 11th of December, waa 
owing entirely to the sigorous measures adopted by the Go- 
vernor General in lus dealings with the Commussariat.” 

Not only, indeed was the Governor-General no stop upon 
the Commander-in-Chief’s proceedings, but the two veterans 
were united in opinion both as to the measure of danger, and 
the means of meeting it. Both believed that the frontier 
might be ineulted, perhaps in » by desultory hordes 
maranding horae, and loose banda of Akalia; but neither 
imagined that the threat which, since the death of Runjit 
Singh, had so often been idly made in our times of trouble and 
even of peril, would now be carried out at a period of perfect 
peace, when the undivided resources of the Britieh Indian Em- 

ire were available to repel attack. And it should be remem- 

that they held this opinion in common with Major Broad- 
foot, Captain P. Nicolson,* Mr. Currie, Sir John Littler, 


‘A erroneous files. Mant eer the fikh Wer with regard to ms 
been foressen by some of te Folusioa) ofSoere on uy Frontier and not by others, 
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Brigadier Wheeler, Captain C. Milla, nad indeed all the abicst 
and infarmed officers on the Frontier, Time has shewn 
the error of the belief; and recorded it in the blood of the 
two first of the wise and gallant mea we have enumerated; 
but eveu after this lapse of time, and familiar a8 we are with the 
actual result, their judgment seems to ua sound and consiatent 
with Awnan reason ard probability. For it waa not credible that 
the Lahore Government would calmly sit down in the midst of 
its difficulties, and make the horrible calculationa which it did 
of its inability to stand another month against the Army— 
that the next revolution would be directed against the lives 
and properties of the few surviving Sirdars; and that the ven- 
geance of a foreign Army would be a lesser evil than the fury 
of its own,—that, therefore, it was expedient to fling the soldi- 
ery upon British India, supplying them with every possible means 
of success, taking, if unsucecasful, the chance of clemency and 
forgiveness, and if victorious the merit and profit of repelling 
the English from Hindustan. We repeat that this calculation 
was too monstrous to be altogether credible, though not too 


hag been sad—t huefi, we believe, on the anthority of Pinate lets, sone bef ad 
homed expressions of wluch might very easily wis otbiried by wexperencad 
readers at op distance,—theat Captian: Nicelogu wan alnuye of upoition tint the [yvasion 
would « cur, but that Majo Bioulfot scimted the adeu , wd this lias been made a 
handle for exwltiug the sagacity of the former at the expeuse of tle lath: Capi 
Nacalson vat an able aod si nlous other, aud did Jus best at a ditheuls time ce tantly 
his manly and aprigt Lharecter wants ik ie support of an nmninid:' We lwve peu 
Copies of mora thau one ol Ca Nicalsou's letters wiitten yost before the Sikdis 
arossed In one ta Captain Afills, eo late as the Zod of December 1444, le wiote, “I da 
not think dhe Sakh Arms will comeon, butitos feversh' “ The ahelewmy with guns 
and commissariatto some extents ready dol a stat, bot 2 cannot help thinking it 13 
taking up its prositiou gather with a view to defence ta rou. uf unr adres” than with 
the wea nf crovsmg the Sutley ra potonce bioall bands of them we wswst loak for, &e 
ko °—and again the very next day to Mayor Bioedfoot—' tf the Sikhs de cross the river 
af ul be for under, aut Dido set think facy wal cross Small endependent bude + 
pry | ortly after the War we san some original letters of the yame oft et to Major 
Broadifoat, though we cannot recall the exw worlds, we tau pomtively ntate that 
up to the last moment hey expressed a firm beled dat the bikh Army, «toa Amrey, would 
never be mad evenugh to crows the Sutly We mention these facta, wot to depre: te 
Captain Nicolson's real ments, bnt sumply to wodlcate dhe memory of Mayor Braslfoot, 
who had no equal on the Frontier, and few perhaps in Iodte—Captein Nicolyon having 
been Mor Broadfoats aysnitant could have bad uo other suuces of information 
than thow open to has offeial superior. By Lis position at Ferogepore he only saw 
and heard what was reported a few bows later to HBromifoct, and what the latte: could 
corroborate on correct by Cuptain Mulls’ wud lus own ungediate emusaries. Wo have 
quoted the opmione of all on the Frontier that the enemy would not crogs, a a4 Army. 
9 their testimony we may add that of Majo. Lawrence mm Nepal and Captam Cun 
ronghwm at Dabawulpur, both of whom it 1s understood disciedited the faci of the 
invasion efit; at bed occayred But wa needlessly atoumelate evidence on the sub- 
ject. We very much doubt whether the Sikhs themselves knew ther mex intentoms 
houra before they cared tham aut They had prepared the means a great mil- 
tory mOtENEN chic —acs ideatl—caprice quarter against wisch of should 
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monstrous to be true. We have shown that Lord Hardinge did 
not credit ite probability, but was prepared for its possibility. 

A few worda will not be misplaced here as to the bygone 
policy of our Government on the frontier in question. 

It has ever been the wish of the British Government to 
assist in the maintenance of a strong Sikh Government in the 
Punjab. It is understood that those who had the best means 
of forming s judgment on the question, Colonel Richmond, 
Major Broadicot, Colonel Lawrence, and Mr. Clerk—in 
whatever other points they may have differed, were all agreed 
in this, that no advantage that might be gained by annexa- 
tion could equal that of having an independent and warlike 
but friendly people between us and the loose, wild Ma- 
hommedan hordea of Central Asia, Not that the latter are 
in themselves formidable, even in their own country; but 
that their unsettled Government, or too often absence of all 
Government, must ever render them unsatisfactory neighbours. 
Much however as the maintenance of a Sikh Government in 
the Punjab was desirad, it was early perceived that the chances 
were againet it. One after another the ableat men in that un- 
happy country were cut off; falling by each other’a hands or 
plots; often the assagsin with his victim.* : 

The violent death of Jowahir Singh, though for an instant it 
promised to prevent hostilities, in the end rather accelerated than 
peatponed them. No man dared to seize the helm. Raja Lal 
Singh was not wanting in courage; and Maharaja Golab Singh has 
abundance; but neither coveted the Viziership of the * Barcha 
Raj," which involved responsibility to a thousand exacting mag- 
ters. Intoxicated with success at home, where no man’s honor 
wae safa from their violence, where they had emptied the coffera 
of the state, and plundered those of Jumma; the unseated 
toldiery now sought to help themselves from the Hazars 
and treasuries of Delhi. This madnesa of the Sikh army was 
the true cause of invasion, and not either the acts of the Bri- 
tish Government, or it's Agents. ; 

Next to Runjit Singh, Maharaja Sher Singh, wae the truest 
friend in the Punjab to the British alhance. He was not a 


> Dr. MacGregor, in hus Hutory of the Sikhs, naively mentions the name of the 
Munshi who now holds Bye Dhyan Singh's written coder for the morder of Maharaye 
Bher Biugh: and also the one wnition by Ajit Singh for thet of the falar Visser; bat bie 
beliowug mn ihe existence ofanch docinnents only plover how little qualified the Doctor 
wi for the office of he Aisin = Apaic Mamosters mm general ere moch too pradapt to 
give wittfen erders for the aesaesnation of ther rivals or mustera ; Reyeh Dyan Sungb 
wee tis last man 0 ihe world to have put on record such « document ! 


4“ Borcha:® somewhat equivalent to our Butcher, wee the demgnation applied to 
the Lahore Pretorians during their reign of terror. 
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wise man, but in this at least he showed wisdom. Few indeed 
are the native chiefs, or natives of any rank, whose wisdom is 
consistent and complete. Many are clever in the extreme, 
acute, persevering, energetic, able to compete with the beat 
of Europeane in ordinary matters, to surpass them in some; 
but the most accomplished character among them has ite flaw. 
We never yet met one that was not an infant at some honr of 
the day, or on some question of life. Maharaja Sher Singh is 
an instance. Brave, frank, and shrewd, he might haye been a 
strong, if not a great Ruler, had he not been the alave of sensu- 
slity, and shrunk from the exertion of opposing the Jammi 
brothers. He felt himself in their toils, but lacked the energy 
to snap the cords. He saw that they ruled, though he was 
King. He wanted the resolution to act as one. 

Tt is as difficult for an administration to shape its conduct so 
as to pienso sll parties as it ie for an individual te do so. Great 
was the outery against Lord Auckland for anticipating, what 
he believed, invasion; and ag loud againet Lord Hardinge, be- 
cause he acted contrarily. Itis now much the fashion, in some 

uarters little cognizant of facta, to declare that among the 
duties of the Paramount Power is the obligation to interfere 
in. the concerns of every state of India at all imternally disturb- 
ed. The loudest eetters forth of such doctrines, however, 
shut their eyes to the fact that interference may possibly 
rather increase than prevent mischief, and that British Troops 
once marching into any native state, the independence of that 
state then virtually ceases. In short, that unless we subdue 
and occupy for ourselves, which under the circumstances here 
referred to, we have no right to do, the chances are that we 
inflict injury rather than confer benefit. Interference therefore 
must be made on pure motives, for the good of the people and 
ot for the improvement of the finances of India. ne day 
e or annexing principalities, Use are 

rich end productive. The spirit BP the age is inat such 
benevolence. With so much of preliminary remark, we may 
observe that it is now no secret, that in the spring of 1841 Ma- 
haraja Sher Singh did make overtures to tha British Government, 
and was offered an armed interference in hia favor. A force of 
10 or 11,000 men, was moreover actually told off, and under 
tion at Kurnaul, to move into the Punjab under Major 

eral Sir Jamee Lumley; and the vituperators of Lord Har- 
dinge’e preparations for the defence of the frontier will—or 
ought to be—* at a loss for words to express their indignation,” 
when they hear that only four years previous to the Inver 
sion of British India, it was calmly contemplated to march a 
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force not exceeding that of Sir John Lattler's at Ferozepore to 
Lahore, to put down the whole mutinous Sikh Army. 

In referring to this circumstance, however, we are far from 
desiring to it the handie of an imputation againet Lord 
Auckland's Administration: we only give it ita weight in judg- 
ing of Lord Hardinge's military prudence. The intentions 
of Lord Auoklaad and of his advisers were most pure: his 
Lordship was perfectly aware of the dangers of interference, but 
he believed that the benefits to all parties would outweich the 
evila. He acted on the light of bia day. He calculated on 
divisions in the Sikh camp, separation of interests in the Sikh 
Durbar, and immediate junction of the Maharaja and his parti- 
zane with the British auxiliary force. And the event might 
certainly have justified the measure ; but we doubt whether the 
mili movement, much lees the political acheme, would have 
succeeded. For if the Sikh soldiers could drag their chiefs 
and officers over the border which Runjit Singh had never 
crossed but to repent, and there induce them to lay down 
their livea for the Khalsa, how much greater must have 
been their influence, how infinitely more determined would 
have been their opposition, had we been the invaders of 
Umriteur and Lahore. Our own opinion ia that a massacre 
of Sher Singh and hia adherents would have closely fol- 
lowed the British passage of the Sutlej, and that the whole 
Khalea Army and the flower of the Jat population would hava 
united to oppose usin one decisive action which would have 
a ed our army, or have given us the keys of the Capital. 
Our British Indian readers—many we trust heroes oF the 
Sutlej——are now in a position to j ge as accurately as we can 
of what might have been the result; but let them in fairness re- 
member, that their own knowledge is recent and dear bought ¢ exe 
perience, and not prescience: at the openin e War 
of 1845 they themselves (as the oustom was in the British Camp) 
both thought and talked contemptuovaly of the Sikh army. How 
then shall any man “throw astone ” at Lord Auckland, who 
only trod in the ateps of those who went before him, and whose 
opinions were—in this reapect at loast, enthusiastically embra- 
ced by Ats successor. 

ithin a twelyeamonth, the Kabul catastrophe depressed 

our Military tation in India more than any disaster since 

the retreat of 3 ere necessity was recognized of 
extraordinary recover our pre-eminence 

our prestige. Yet General Pollock’s avenging army never 

10,000 men, until united with Sale, when with Irre- 

gulars “ of all sorts,” it might have mustered 15,000 of all armas. 
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It may be said, “ Lord Ellenborough relied upon Sikh friend- 
ship and co-operation, or he would never have permitted so 
small a British force to carry on operntions at the further ex- 
tremity of the Punjab.” On the contrary, Lord Ellenborough 
recorded on the 15th March 1842 hia opinion that no reliance 
was to be placed on the Sikh Sirdara or Soldiers co-operating 
with the General; and ordered accordingly that the army 
should not advance, unleas General Pollock could “ by his own 
atrength overawe and overcome all who dispute the pass, and 
keep up at all times hia communication with Peshawur and the 
Indus.” Thus wrote the Governor-General, wlo was at heart 
a Soldier: and, as the advance took piace we must presume, 
the General, who was chosen from all India to the lish office 
of avenging his country, felt himself equal ta the taak, and that 
the Political Officers ( Mackeaon, Lawrence, MacGregor and 
Shakespeare} employed under his orders, aaw no peculiar danger 
in the move. Ina short Lords Auckland and Ellenborough, 
backed by public opinion, based a mighty military operation on 
the belief that a British army no larger than Littler’s at Feroze- 
pore,* though watched by 30,000 disaffected Sikha, could “ by 
their own strength” force the formidable Khyber; and when 
reinforced by Sule, could “ keep up their communicationa with 
the Indus.” 

When we remember Plassey, Buxar and nomberless other 
victories of early aye ; when we caljlto mind that the great 
Duke in the face of Holkar, the most dangerous enemy we had 
encountered since the days of Hyder Ali, divided his scarce 
10,000 men, and with less than halfthat number fought and 
won the glorious battle of Assaye ; when indeed we review all 
our greatest battles in Burmah, Nepal, India, Aifghanistan, and 
Ching, and see what handfulla were enough for Victory, and 
lastly when we acknowledge the estimation in which, with very 
few exceptions, our officers held Sikh Soldiers till they tried them 
in 1845; surely we need not too closely scrutinize either the im- 
tentiona of Lord Auckland or the overt acts of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough. But if we can—nay if we must—-exculpate those noble- 
men, how unjust to arreign Lord Hardinge? The armed 
interference contemplated by Lord Auckland was postponed 
by the vacillation of Sher Singh and the latenese of the seagon, 
until at last it waa prevented altogether by the Kabul catas- 
trophe. On the return of Generals Pollock and Nott from 


* ‘We refer the curious reaier to the Affghen Blue Book, No. 5A, for Bir J 
Nicholl's own expression of his “extreme onwillin to part with his ii. 
"Phere js much food for reflection m the mode Colonel Wiki wae first sent up to Peshe- 
war, and Generel Pollock, and then Colonel Bolton successively followed. 
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Affghaniatan, Lord Ellenborough at the head of 40,000 men and 
101 guns, met them at Ferozepore. Harly in 1843 the assembled 
thousanda dispersed,and the frontier atation was left with only 2,500 
men, and 60 remained until after the battles of Maharejpir and 
Puounier, when it was strengthened by two Regiments, Lord 
Ellenborough contemplated the erection ofa strong Fortress at 
Ferozepore, but the foundations were never laid; and the in- 
trenchment that was substituted, scarcely, if at all, atrencthen- 
ed the position, 

We may take this opportunity of stating the opinion to which 
mature consideration, and the eradual dieclosure of facts, has led 
us; that,—whereas the War Katablishment of the [ndian anny, 
including 33,000 British Soldiera, as also Irregulars and Contin- 
penta, did not exceed 300,000 nen, and had to defend a frontier 
of 12,000 miles, and protect as well as coerce a population of 
not legs than *160,000,000 souls, a large proportion being 
of warlike habits, aud ill habituated to our yoke,—so far from 
Lord Gardinge having failed to bring up to the Frontier in 
1845 every soldier that was available ; hia error lay, if any 
where, in having denuded the provinces by dringing up tuo many. 

_ But the result justified the measure, and showed that the States- 
man had not been forgotten in the Soldier. At Gwalior, by 
Lord Ellenborough’s arrungements, a hostile army of 30,000 
men had merged into a friendly contingent of 6,000, Nepal 
was quiet, or at least engrossed in its own petty domestic 
broils; Burmah was somewhat similarly vituated; Oude, the 
Deccan and Alycore preserved an obedient subordination ; and 
from Rajpitang Colonel Sutherland is aaid to have written 
that 100,000 gallant Rajpita were ready to march to the 
support of Government. There remained then only the 
chances of domestic insurrection, and of disaffection in our 
own Army. How well the native Suldiery resisted all appeals 
from the Lahore incendiarica ; how true they were to their 
enlt, when double pay with unlimited license was offered them : 
ia best shewn by the fact that not above thirty men deserted 
from the Ferozepore garrison of 10,472; and that after hosati- 
lities commenced not an individual among them abandoned his 
colours: nor are we aware that twenty did eo from the whole 
Army during the war. 

Domestio insurrection was a more probable contingency. 
There is no denying that much alarm waa felt in Bengal, and in 
thoes parts of the Agra presidency which were est from 


* With a of 34,000,000, the French Army 1s 450,000, then four 
ane of the im reference to population. ormere ” 
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the seat of war; but a crude conspiracy at Patna, which in- 
jured only the few desperate men concerned in it, was the only 
treason of which we ever heard. 

Ifhowever partial commotions had been the consequence 
of the withdrawal of troopa from the lower provinces; it was 
perhaps wise to hazard them for the great purpose of bringing 
the war toa rapid and glorious close. The rising of a mob, or 
even the tumultuous gathering of armed men without dissi- 
pline, or means, ig 4 amall matter when compared with the ap- 
proaching tide of n Regular Army of 60,000 men, well sup- 

lied with Artillery, and daily swelled by numberleas recruits of 
ita own creed from the very country it invaded. 

To combine the defence of the frontier with the defence 
of the provinces, one other alternative presented itself to Lord 
Hardinge. He might have increased the army. But he re- 
jected the idea for reaszons sufficiently obvious and cogent. 
Already the expences of the state were more than a million 
above the income; already the Government wae threatened 
with bankruptcy. 

Let ua do justice therefore to the all but overwhelming diff- 
culty of the Governor-General’s position; and honor to the 
firmness with which he met and overcame it, It was, we may 
rely upon it, no ensy task—no light reaponsibility—to defend 
a wide frontier with a ecanty army, await a wet with an 
empty treasury, and ao cautiously prepare for hostilities as not 
to give cause for offence. Tho latter was hardest of all. The 
threatening rupture with the Khalsa might not come in « day, 
or # year, or tight even be etaved off for the duration of Lord 
Ha inge’s administration; but in all human probability it was 
nigh at hand, could not be avoided, and ye! ix good faith could 
nol be anticipated, 

Yes, it is our opinion that up to the date of the actual in- 
vasion we had no “ casua belli;” and had we invaded the 
Punjab because the mad Sikh Soldiery, aa they had often done 
before, threatened to invade ws; the Princes of India would 
have avpposed that our Jong and patient forbearance had been 
merely en untiring ambush,—a lying in wait till diszension had 
thinned the ranks of the Sikhs, in order that when they were 
axhausted with intestine strife, re might come fonh and Bprip 
upon prey, ® press urope too wo ve fou 
in such a questionable policy another theme for calumniating 


“ ious Albion,” and in all lity that vy ; 

the Indian prees which has Fayetemnaiieall y amailed Lord 
Hardinge’s “ want of preparation” might have then been 
loudest in vituperating his aggression. 
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Native States have, at any rate, appreciated the chivalrous 
good faith which marked his conduct. Character, we can assure 
our friends is as waeful, and * honesty as good policy” in Asia 
asin Europe, The Duke of Wellington, with roference to 
Gwalior, well said that he would prefer giving up any ad- 
vantage to bringing by implication a atain upon our name. We 
would desire that our forbenrance and good faith should ever 
prove to the millions who so closcly watch our actions that 
we have come among them as messengers of poace, protection 
and good will; that we are slow to tuke uffenee, and abhor the 
aubterfuges of the aygressor,—though, when injured, we have 
the power and the spirit to avenge ourselves. ‘This train of 
thought pervades Lord Iardinge’s policy, and we honor him 

Or if. 

Having now fully discussed the Governor-General’s pre- 
parations for defensive war upon the N. W. Frontier, Iet us 
pase to the war itseli,—firat pausine a little to see what reason 
there waa to expect Invasion in 1845 more than in any other 
year since the death of Shere Singh, and next to add a few 
words as to how we had been prepared in former times to 
resist aggresaion, 

Mr. Metcalfe’s veto, rather than Ochterlony’s Battalions, 
stopped Runjit Singh's southward carcer in 1808; and when 
the station of Lddians was establiahed and left, with three 
or four Regiments, 160 wileain advance of all support, tho 
British authorities must have either estimated the Sikha very 
lightly or confided in them very implicitly. Thus Lidiana 
remained for thirty yeara, until strengthened by Lord Killon- 
borough. But more extraordinary still, Ferozepore, though 
the buse of the grand movement of Adfjrhaniatan, was, after the 
fist few months, left with a rarrigon of three, four, and some- 
times of even two Regiments. 

_ Low jealously Runjit Singh watched British movements 
in Affvhanistan ig well known; how he forbade the poasage 
of the Punjnb, obliging the army of the Indua to pruceed by 
the wide circuit of Sindh and the Bolan Pass. How, atter the 
Lion's death, Sir J. Keane's return to the provinces, durin 

the cold weather of 1839-40, wae only not opposed thro i 
the extraordinary personal infiuence of Mr. Clerk and the 
estimation in which he was held by the Sikhs, ig aleo no secret. 
Lhose who were with Sir Jolin .may remember, that when he 
trrived ut Shahdurra with the mere skeleton of a Brigade, and 
saluted the fort of Lahore, his compliment wag not returned ; 
ind barely the commonest personal civilitiea paid to himeelf. 
Some at least of his companions may also remember that an 


ol 
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official notice then reached him from Captain Nuthall, an in- 
telligent commissariat officer, who had been for montha em- 
ployed in collecting supplies in the Punjab, that a trencherous 
attack on his camp was intended, and that simultanconsly with 
it the Sikhs purposed to cross the river, burn Ferozepore and 
march on Dalhi. Whether there was eny truth in the informa- 
tion is perhapa not now ascertainable, but one thing ia certain, 
that, about the same time the British kafila for Affrhanistan, 
on which our very existence in that country depended, was re- 
fused a passage; and not till after a month's delay, and again 
through Mr. Clerk’s personal influence, was it permitted to 


The reader of the Deihi Gazette will also remember how, 
during the next year, 1840-41, Major Groadfoot’s progress with 
Shah Sijah’s family to Kabul was impeded a3 much by his own 
Sikh escort as by the mutinous eoldiera on his way; and how, 
but for his own mdomitable courage, he probably never would 
have reached his destination. It is also well known how cordi- 
aily,in 1841-42, that ill-fated and ill-used officer Brigadier Wilde, 
was supported by his Sikh allies, and how, on General Pollock’s 
arrival at Peshawur and during his two month’s stay there, they 
were considered more as enemies than aa friends; and yet, by 
entrusting them with the escort of our treasure and our aup- 
phes, the safety of the army waa virtually placed in their hands | 

But still more to the point are the little remembered facts, 
that, in the year 1843 and again in 1844, the Sikh army actua 
left Lakore with the declared purpose of invading the Britis 
provinees: the Frontier authorities considered it possible they 
would come, and General Vincent, commanding at Ferozepore a 
foree scarcely half the strength of that of Sir John Littler, re- 
ceived his orders how to act ix case they should. And yet, after 
all these threats, all these symptome for years disregarded by two 
successive administrations, that of Lord Hardinge, which alone 
took all the steps that could with propriety be taken, has been reck- 
leasly accused of neglect and supinenesa. 

e offer Sir Robert Peel's opinion in regard to the course 
pursued by Lord Hardinge, as expreseed in the admirable 
speech already referred to :— 

“ Tt is quite clear thet my gallant Friend the Governor-General did take 
every precuution to ensure the safety of the British dominions in India, in 
eaee of sudden and unprovoked attack. In the early part of the year, at 
the time when he was oceupied with his functions as Governer-General, and 
when it was Most Dieterial that he should perform them in conjunction with 
hia Council at Calcutta ; in a minute, dated on the 18th June, he submitted 
to the Counc) his opinion that our relations with the Court of [Lahore 
bacame ao donbtful, that, great av waa the inconvenience of separating tho 
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GoenorGancdeal and lus Counal, 1¢ was desirable, with reference ox 
chusscly ta Incign iiterests that he should proceed to the left bank of ths 
butic] wo oder that on the spot he mught be enabled to give such directions 
as appomed necessary al which uf grien at the distanes of a thousand 
miles might be naypropuiate Phe unemmous opiman of the members of 
the Council was that st ws for the publ mterest that the Goveinor Go 
netal shold protied to yin the atmy and im confo with thia advice, 
m tit imanih of (itelki by tock bus departure for the Jott bank of the 
Suiley Up to an tmly penod um Derombr, the opinion of my gallant 
Tauvnd (Su Hemy Hordnee) was iat thee would Ve no wropiion frow 
tie light fink of the ‘suiley sto the Buttish tersstery He telt confide nt 
that Ga Sukbs nuist bt comanced thet sath an aitempi could only evu im 
simi dite at and thoeloe thatit wonld not be muk. So fur es In could 
Jesson fiom exp uence tre hid a aight to mrive at ins comluson = li 
184 the amy ot T ubove left the capital and adsancod to the ‘Sutle; buat 
after scmoust wir on out part it ietiued again and abandon d the entergre8 
Tn [R42 exactly the sank conduct wos olsericd =the Punjtbh aon tien 
jon poy orf borty if pry could not be obtamed and wptgatul), the 
Goverment and the chicts appeared to coutomnplate au aeuption bud in 
Mii asm 1841 the amy withdiew to the mtenor Accounts however 
reac licd my gulant bE riend tow ids the eud of Novembortist which led him 
to helieve that an msasion of the Buitish deintery 915 souously menaced 
Lit Howse will ind by tht Papers iecentl) picsented by command of Hur 
M yesty that on the 20th Novemler Major Groadtoot tddiesstd a letter to 
di Commundc: in Chuf and another: to the Gove:nor General to the 


eflect — 
‘Governor Generals Ayines Nov 2f, 185 

* Sir —Synce ] had the honem of amin on your] xcellenry to dav Tl ove reserve 1 
Tahore letters of the LHth instant forme) = Dring the oizhe ot the 17d dhe chu fa 
hel agreed on ax] the Dobu bad aidered) im vaiiing the followimye plan of operatiuns 
The way wad to be dividid ute 120 dy isieuy on to lem bin atl ahoir, ihe m t 
tu ptm eed agaist Roopur an dour hills Doctiaua Waiek Fa1ozep ore Auck “eunds , 
Rukh one was te ploceed to Vesliuownr, and afore. unl x Raja Golub Singh was iv 
bt veut tn Ati kh 
Ehe deciion thin taken ly the F uhoe Divba we that fom divisors 
weic to be employed im an attach upon the Biitish tertory, but they wero 
Hot to make a concentiaicd or sumaltancous moyemont, and the poliey cf 
the cours adopted by tho Governor oneal was thus dtmonstiated Tho 

thoie alimy mi fout divisions, way to make fom swparate itiwks on du 
fient pomts along tho rver—the fat divsion was to forco the eastiin 
€xhemity of the line, another to attack Loodiana a third pass the river at 
Hurcekee and the fourth attack Kazovepore = Ihow divisions were to con 
sist of about 8900 mon wach Tho House will soe by reforcneo to tho 
Papers lad before them low dificult it was for auy porson, oven the most 
ibeuenc d to spt culate on the decision to Bluth the govermng powers at 
Jahout night arnvo = Lhcy wil seo too, that tho Ministers, or thoss who 
lild the mans af government speut ther days yn auch consnuous drunken 
Hiss and dehauchciy, that no irsolutian of thera could ba depended on 
At account witten by the Agent at F ahote, to the Secretary to Government, 
dited Umballah November 2ist founded on mformahon received divert 
fiom Labowe, prescnta this picture of the counts of the Punjaub — 

“The Hanes w the regent the wnotherof the infant Mabargah) complamed 
ent 2 {thas sae repent ee ee ee ee ek eens te ther wll 

eowalial dectird lus 


Liens of | ' be i ee wee oe + to 


Ferogepore with empty tents The bast of money to be paid, and to accompany 
wes alto offered, ae length the Durbar broke op at Fm. (Great 
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took in the afternoon , but I kuow only one rsult, ihat the Raneo bal ta give 
her lover bus formel dinmesal, and that he (Hejah Tal Singh) actually went mio tu 
camp of the Sawars he 1, to command, and piled das. wnt = What the Ran sayy 8 
quit. tus of the q diapeiwing to ther hones, the whole afte hay se «ndiletly 
Testbed its prem ot height t many of the men themeclves thik 1 will rom to 
nothin stil more who had taken thea departure do net beloeve tt et ricnd enough 
to go beck Un the day aftur this scene took piace i ¢ the loth, the usu) stienn of 
ecpory, nmetives of the ted State, who head got them pay jKrutrd atiunn the 
Baile], ot Hurevket on the way to their home 

There appeera alsa an account of anothe: tonvousation in those payers, 
which took place betwein the Tiajah Lal Singh and Rhace ktam bingh one 
of the principal ofher:s and adviems of the Lakowe Governmuint and who 
eeems to have been the only oue of them im whom, fiom kr chects and 
wisdom, the sh¢htest coufidence could be placed Ina ktter from 1 whe, 
datod the 21th day of Novemba, the followmg conversation waa diteakd 
Bhaes Ham Sing addiesing Lal fimg said— 


steady frrend, has written mm the plamest mms that the 1 uglsh Govern nt decane 
only frenddap like that of Ou lat Mablearajoh Rutyeet Singh bet that if any thing 
wropg w done by die Sikh army, the rola. of the hinge will be hal mspouabl, 
for rulers ovast aerount for the ota of them troops and <object) Hed aut live 
you march to Hureekee with the troops The Kash sad, Bheee balub whit can I 
do? of F roma, the soldury seize mt by the dirsat 
in a nord, the cowards of the Durbar secon to Reve sifted fiom dag to 
day, and no one could sproniate wea any degree of confidence on the proludte 
rewii 
On the 9th of Decemba, the Governo: General thinking ow rations 
with tho Punjaub very oritieal, and thet 1é wes desrable to take every yto- 
caution afamsi any suddin niuption, gave odes that the diviston of tioops 
at Umbellah conasting of 7500 men should move towards the Suth) On 
December 11th the very day on winch the J abe amy crowed the Suile] 
tha British and netrve troops of that dimsion wore on they mach fiom 
Umballah to the frontica Tho whole proceedings of the Governon Gener 1] 
and the Commande: m ( nef, subsequently to that day a3 wellas bcfoic ut 
were characterized by the greatest prudcnoe, shill and forcaphti From 
Umballah the troops marched to & place called Busean, whete, owmg to ti 
t auhons of the Govrnor General they tound an ample suppl 
of food and stons It was resolved that o junction should be offected with 
the Loodiana dinvmaion, and thet 1t would be bette: ta mom some 114k at 
Loodrana rathei than forego ibe advantage of a jant ton with the Loodrana 
diviaon of the army ‘1 hase troops adyaneed accordingly toumds Laove 
and learned the way that the army of Lahore, amounting to not 
then 60,000 men, had cragsed the iver, and were pie naied to attach the 
British army The oxpectations of the Governor: General were entire 
ly justified by tha reault 


Our extract is long but to the purpose. Sir Robert Peel 
under-eatimating the forea at Ferozepore at only 7,500, but 
over-estimating the number of heavy guns in position, correct- 
ly states that “the Army of Lahore shrunk from the attack of 
ao formidable a post,” and moved down to give battle to the 
Army advancing from Umballa. There is much in the extract 


* Tle Italo anc ours 
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uoted by Sir R. Pecl from Major Droadfunt's despatch to in- 
duce belief that, whatever were the insane intentions of some 
wild spirits among the Sikh Army, there was still, even 
late in November, no general intention of invasion. ‘ On the 
19th fof November) ihe usunl stream of Sepoys, Natives of the 
protected States, wha had gat their poy, poured across the Sutlej, 
at Hureht, on the way to their home.” ‘Thia in itself was justly 
conaidered a pacific symptom. These men were not emiparica 
sent to mislead our Sepoys. Such did not come in sfreame, but 
atole over one by one, and were, without exception, Hindusta- 
nia, who bed relatives in our ranks, 

So late as during the month of October 1844 the tenor of 
the Governor-Gencral’s conversation and correspondence was 
sanguine ag to peace for another year at least: to the 
Gommander-in-Chief alone did he urge preparation for a de- 
fensive war, and it was at this time that confidential orders 
were leaued for two-thirds of the force at and above Meerut to 
be prepared by the 12th November, with the meaus of moving 
on the shortest notice. 

On the 22d of November the firat authentic intelligence 
reached Major Brondfoot, and through him the Governor-Gene- 
ral, that invasion was intended; and the very same day the 
report was contradicted. The createst indecision prevailed at 
Lahore, in the Camp as well ag in the Court. Both felt that they 
were on the brink of greater events than m their worst revolu- 
tiona they had ever shared in—greater too than they felt able 
to direct and euide to their own profit. Astrolory was now 
called in; aa if the perpetual stars would shed down firmnesa 
upon such miserable mortals and be accomplices in their plots! 
But the soothsayers themselves declared that a fortunate day 
would not arrive before the 28th of November; and the soldiery 
who would have hailed “ To-morrow "ag an oracular response 
from Heayen, now called the interpreters of fate, impostora, 
The majority of voices waa for an immediate march. The 
Rani and her advisers, who felt that all authority was lost, 
urged them to be gone at once ; but this very impatience roused 
the suspicions of the soldiers. Heaitation again fell upon them ; 
and Lahore became like a sea without a tide, agitated by oppos- 
In¢ winds. ‘Thus doubtful did matters remain for more than 
twenty days: the whole Sikh Army it is true, at last ieft 

hore; but, ag on former occasions they still hesitated to “ croes 
the Rubicon, ” and finally commit themselves. The great deluy, 
however, was in persuading the Sirdars. Ziey had property to 
Jose. The rabble had only property to gain. Sirdar Tej Singh, 
who ultimately was Commander-in-Chief of the invading force, 
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consented only when openly and loudly taxed with cowardice, 
and even threatened with death. 

In the Caleutta Reviao, No. XI, Sept. 1846, we endeavoured 
to give our readers as truthful an idea aa we could of the mili- 
tary events which followed; of the rapid march of the Dritish 
Army from Umballa and Ladiana; of the hard contested and 
glorious battles of the Sutlej. We shall only now add what 
seam deficient in that account; or correct what we may have 
Eince discovered to be inaccurate; keeping in view more particu- 
larly, as we are bound in this inemoir, those personal exertions 
of the Governor-General, which would have been out of place 
in a listory of the war and its many heroes. 

Ler Mujesty’s 80th Foot marched from Timballa on the 11th 
December for Ferozepore, or a day before the invasion took 
place; and ao little did the Military authoritica expect that it 
Wag Tunning into danger, that the families of the men actually 
moved with them. On the 2d December, the Governor-General 
lind disused the Lahore Vakil because he had given no 
sitinactory anewer to the Political Agent's demand for an ex- 
planation of the reasons of the advance on the Sutlej. A week 
wis allowed him to antinfy the Governor-Gneral that hostility 
was not intended. That week was required to complete the 
Commizsiriat arrangements, The Deputy Commnseny Gene- 
ral had required six weeks for preparation and received for 
answer that it must be done in aa many days. The energatic 
Broadfeot volunteered to undertake the tosk, and was ready 
within the time. The Army of the Sutlej] ia indebted to him 
for food. 

On the 12th of December the Connnander-in-Chief inoved 
with lus heud-quarters from Umballu. On thea evening of the 
same day the Sikhs commenced crossing the Sutlej. On the 
13th the Governor-General proclaimed the Cis-Sutlej atates, at 
once invaded and incorporated with British India. Sir Tenry 
being some days’ march in adyance of the Commander-in-Chief, 
rode over to Liidiana, inspected the Fort, and, deeming it se- 
curc, withdrew the Lddiana troopato Lussean, the great grain 
epi on which the British Army depended, and which was 
only 60 nilea from the Nugeur Ghat at which the Sikh Arm 
erossed.* The Sikhs might have sasily made a forced mara 
on that important place, reached, and burnt it on the evening 


* Among other mstances of ignorance of loralitiet, the Quarterly Beviewer 1n- 
ereasea the distagce trom Lidiana tw Ferozepore by one fourth, and places Busscan 
between them. ‘Ths coutoonest map world hava shewn his errot, and considering 
that the wae army and af itt sopplies moved by way of Bussean, he mught Lave 
taken thins wuch traoble. 
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of the 14th December, had not the Governor-General by that 
time, thus thrown infront of it the Lidiana force of 5000 
men. The main column of the British Army, under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief fram Umballa, did not reach Bussenn till the 
16th, and the unportance of the Governor-General’s combination 
will ba better understood when we explain, that, if Buasaean 
had been fired by the enemy, the advance of the whole British 
Army would have been delayed ten daya nt least, until food 
eould have been brought from the rear; and Ferozepore, would 
have been ali that tine without relief! On the 15th and 14th, 
as the Grovernor-General’s camp paged Lai ke Kote, it was 
disencumbered of ite heavy bagwace, spare tente, &c., and the 
elephanta and camels thus rendered available, were forthwith 
employed in bringing up stores for the Army. The elephants in 
particular were most useful on the 19th Deeember, in bringing 
up the wearied men of the first European Regiment aud Her 
Majesty’s twenty-ninth Foot, who had made an extraordinary 
march from the fills to join the Army, but after ali were too 
late for Madki. ‘Thia provisiun and application of carriage, was 
one of many instances whieh the war afforded of the Governor- 
Grencral’s happy manazement, and attention to details. 

On the 15th the Sikhs crossed their heavy Artillery. On the 
16th they enenmped at Lungiana, about three miles north of Fe- 
rozepore ; and Sir John Littler gallantly marghed out with two 
Grivades and offered them battle, which the boseting enemy 
dechined. On tho 17th the Sikhe mlvanced a diviston, and 
ocenyied the celebrated position of Ferozahah, whieh they im- 
inediately entrenched, On the morning of the 18th, another 
sirong division of upwards of 30,000 men, horse and foot, with 
2% guna, was pushed on to within a few milee of Madki, 
where, concealed in the jungle, it awaited the arrival of the 
British Generals, whose destruction they Jooked forward to 
With confidence, from a belief that they were attended only by 
a umeali escort. 

On that morning the British Army had made a fatiguing 
march of twenty-one miles from Churruk to Mddki, where a 
Sikh piequet was on the watch, and retired to inform Raja Lal 
Singh and the troops in ambuscade, that now was the time to 
make their spring, The British piequets had hardly been planted; 
acureely one of the Soldiera had breakfnsted; and officers were 
at their ablutions or snatching a little aleep upon the ground, 
when Major Broadfeot, who was sitting at luncheon with the 

overnor-Gencral, received a scrap of paper. Looking at it he 
rose with the exclamation, “ the enemy 1s on us”. e rode to 
the front and passed the word along. Some mistrusted his in- 
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formation, and even when he shewed the clouds of duat raised 
hy the advancing enemy, his warning was not implicitly be- 
lieved, and the dust attributed to skirmishers,—*“ That dust,” 
he energetically exclaimed, “ covers thousands; it covers the 
Sikh Army.” The story ia differently told in different quar- 
ters; but, though like Plotarch’a biographies, the ancedotes of 
Broalfoot may not be all strictly true, yet they are all illus- 
trative of lia bold, energetic, and able character. While the 
British troopa were yet forming, he returned from his recon- 
nuiasanee, gallaped upto the Comuander-in-Clicf and graccfully 
enluting him, pointed to the reing claud of dust ahead and anid 
«There, your Excellency, is the Sikh Army!” It wae the 
Tolitien! Agent making over the Frontier to the Soldier. The 
cannon shots that alisost immediately legan to lob in from the 
stil] unacen guna soon told their own tale. 

The Commander-in-Chicf nt this time despatched an Aida-de- 
Camp to the rcar to Jiustenon 11. Mes 29th aud the lst Euro- 
penne atills inarch behind: and the Governor-General had 
previously sent back hie active Commissariat Officer, Captain 
G. Jolnatun, with elephants, as before mentioned, carrying food 
and water to aasist the movement. 

The victory of Micki has already been well chronicled in 
our parca; and its details need not here be repeated. Suffice 
it that, the Lattle won, every exertion was made to improve it. 
Expresses were sent in every direction with information; Sir 
J. Littler waa in the first instance warned to be ready to move 
by his right to join hend-quarters, and afterwards directed to 
combine with it by mid-day of the 21e6t near Herozehuh. On 
the night of the 19th LU. M’s 28th and the lat Europeana 
accompanied by the Lith and 41st N. I, arrived in camp, and 
at day-light of the 2lat, after two full days of reat to the Army, 
the whale furce moved, without bagzage, in light marchiug 
order on Ferozehubr, 

During thia halt of two days, the wounded and sick were 
eared for, and secured in the fort of Maddki, a Regiment and 
a half being told off to protect them and the baggage of the 
Army. Regarding the latter arrangement we understand, there 
was much difference of opinion, but the Governor-General in- 
sisted that none should be taken to the field. The decision 
waa ev wise anda homane one. It was better m every sense 
twuplace a strong detachment at Midki, than leaving the 
wounded with a small one, to embarrasa the column with the 
care of the baggage train; while the Fort, defended by a iegi- 
ment and a half, was eafo for a time againet the enemy’a Ca 
and loose plunderera, which alone could penctrate ¢o the roar of 
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our Army. Much needless alarm however waa caused by idle 
reports inthe Camp at Mddk, which would have been more 
reasonable had it been left lesa protected. 

Leaving 5000 men to hold his position, and watch Tej Singh, 
Sir John Littler prepared carly on the 21st to jom Head- 
quartere, with 5,500 men and 21 guns. Permitting hie division 
to snatch a hasty meal, at 8 a, M. of the 21at he quietly moved 
off, by his right, leaving his camp and picquets standing, and 
at mid-day had effected his junction, without Tej Singh’s being 
aware of hia departure from Ferozepore,—so ably was the 
movement couduected.* Sir John aent word of bis approach to 
the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, who arrived 
within a mile of, and opposite to the intrenchment of Feroz- 
shah, when the ever-active Broadicot, riding furward with a 
few horsemen, conducted the General to the Commander-in- 
Clief. Arrangements were now made for the struggle. A 
question has arisen,—the combination having been completed 
by mid-day,—why the attack was delayed tilf half past three ? 
Time was of the utmost importance, all the force expected 
having arrived, it was vitally important to strike the blow be- 

_fore Tej Singh could join; why then was there a delay of 
nearly four hours? We have never heard the question satiafac- 
torily anawered, and shall therefore leave it, with other points of 
this battle and of the war generally, to be hereafter explained. 

A few minutes before 4 P.M. the attack commenced, Sir 
Hugh Gough leading the right, Sir Henry Hardinge, the 
centre, and Sir Joko Littler the left. The advance was made 
partly in line, partly in echellon, the Governor-General prefer- 
ring the firat formation, as less likely ta create confusion, espe- 
cially in difficult ground, The right and contre were euccessful ; 
the left wing was repulsed. Daylicht faied and prevented 
complete success, The loss on our cide was severe, ten Aides- 
de-Camp fell by Lord Hardinge’s side, five killed and as many 
wounded ; among the latter was his nephew. Tis two sons, 
though closely attending their father, escaped unacathed. 

At the side of his Chicf, whom he refused to leave when 
Wounded by aghot from the Sikh tents, fell the gallant and 


* The iutellagence deporiment of the S1hls, deung the war, has Leen as undaly 
Stunpeted ay that of dhe Bish has been deprecutid = The wifornation 1s proved on 
HLS a. on wens other orrwwane toh ve been wey much woise than vars. Te] Singh» 
ronduct on the 21st and again on the 22ad, though nenally atinboted to trearhery, 
He fin tore aalaly be wmputed to wuouce of what was pxssing avound hun 

ta mcapacity ss a Generel m cluet; 3 avo, in to the eonfictiug andes 
of fis many masters in hie owt ranks. Woubiless he, like many others, iad letely 
Mirhnahon for the war: but, once mvolvel, he could not help iumeelf hus life, then, 


deponded un hus fidelity to the Khalow 
r ] 
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secomplished Broadfoot; here the chivalrous Somerset sank 
mortally wounded; the young and promising Munro was lost 
to his country; here the brave Saunders Abbott received lue 
wounds, and lay uncomnplaining by the side of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, duting the remainder of the night. ‘The steff of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief almost equally suffered ; Jlis Adjutant General, 
his Quarter Master General, and most of his Aides-de-Camp 
being wounded either here or at Midki. Providentially the 
two noble Chiefa remained unharmed, 

In his speech olready referred to, Sir Robert Peel happily 
notices the maht's events. We cannot do better than quote 
his words :-— 


“The night of the 2lat Tacomber ¥ 1s onc of the most pxmetable in the 
muitery annals of the Gutish empire fhe enemy we will definded 
within strongly fortufied entienchincnte—iheir guns were mived with the 

test precision, and told on ow advancung cols with prcat ¢ fleet 
The nght ot the Buitsh omy wes Icd by the Commander m Cliet whilst 
the lofi conte was Iieaded by Su H Harding Cnn forces inule mh attack 
on the enemys camp dung the thiee hours which as 5ct emmned of day 
helt, but they bed not sufhcnut tim to complet thit witory wiich was 
gloriously acineved on the following day he Buiteh winy howevws, 
made good then attach aud ocuped a pniel the enemys camp In tle 
muddle of the usght the can tonk fice and imilier confiret was fo a time 
suspenied mn cons queuce = but as soon 4416 had ceasd the amy of Lalioa 
brought forvuid them hoavy artillery, and pound « most dusteuctive fre 
upon om tioops Lhe dktuls of thos orcmiences hive boon given with 
elmsrable clearness in the despatilies of Toth couumandirs , bat thee lave 
been private lettcis iecersed which speak of thom with less of formality, 
and perhaps ive uci and mote futhial a counts at thesc ectiuns than the 
official domunents  Porhaps the House will excuse mi it ] mad an extinct 
fiom & private letter from the Comino Genii tow inemler of his own 
family The night lion Baronct then sad 2 tollow, — 


“The mgbt of the Tat was the most extracriimary of my life J bronuarkcd with 
the men, withont food or covering, aud oor migity are bitte cold =A bang «amp 1 
our front, our brave fellows lying Aown nudcr aliery caanonade, whul) contained 
during the whole mght, moi with the wild ines of die Sukhs, oor Tnghsh hurrah, 
the trump of men, aud the groand of fhe dying Tu thus state with 4 baniliul of wen, 
who had carried tie battens the might befure, I remamed till mornimg, taking very 
short intervals of rest by lying down with variony regumrhts OA succederon, to aSce;r 
tain theurtemper, and revive their epirits 


My gallant Fnend, as you ace pent that eventfal mpht passing from rege 
mant to regiment, chee1mg the men by his own example ot constancy and 
al? that liuman moans could do to ensure victory to our 
arms «6“ Jd found, my gallant Dirend goca on to tay——“J found myself 
again wrth my old firendsof the 29th, 31st, 50th, and 9th, all m gnod heart’ 
seregiments with which ha had served in the Penimsula, and with them that 
ment which has earned ummortal fame in the annaly of the Hritish army 
—Her Majesty a 80th Begument— 


“My enewer to all and man was, that wa must fight 2 out, attack the enet 
vigorously at deysresk, beat or dw hono im jhe field Tho old 
general, kind-hearted, end ¥ brave, entirely crunaided wath me” pie 
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Jet the Hous observe liow anvious my gallant Friend 1s to do justice to 
his cot patos in atm 

« Danny die might | eeceonnlty call d bray J uglsh salders to punish the 
Sikh. when they cman tos low ant mer nape eat and Whe 1 Froke i) 
went at ibintine Pughshstyin Goa was ou the izght I placed mynaif, and dear 
Hite Ardear [hus son! by uty side, the «uate abou durty yards a. front of the men, 
to mcventihen buns unl ¥e diove tht cneny with ute finm one etlrenuity of the 
euop to the ntier eapbiring thity in forty amn4ans we went along whieh ficd wt 
twenty Peds fron as ands re sctved al stinutely = =llu brave mex drew up m an 
cuilleut lew and hoo 1G nh aud ameelt as we rede ap the line the regooeneal 
colonia Ioweting ta me us on pale ‘Tia mnurnful part 1s the heavy loos T have 
smth in ny offriis I hie lol icu ates ck cramp fun de romia? tive ‘killed 
and dn wetialed Lh dna od Qa wan very heavy fiom EO mess of canton, the 
hh gamy drill by ficuach of 1s wand thi men the rns iki om Inca 

Jiom my fection itt etm tot this pallant mun J un jioud to be ena- 
bhdto ethiiaé dion ou such wiht ws thet of ihe 21st of December—going 
though the Camp—pesing fam iginent to regan nt—kecping up the 
yqiits of the a a—t neour amy the ini——unum wing then ardowu—and banng 
dost ten dis de cums out ol twelse—pl wimg bia young son 8 boy of seven 
teen) oT eizhtewn years of age im the front of the line wm order that the 
British troops miuzkt be induced uot to ine on the enemy but diuree them 
bak by tu tore of the Barish beyanct lewis chit wteustie of the man 
owevd thes dituls He iad tea sons yoescot one of whom was o c1ilian, 
and the othe im fle amy Qu the attimoan ol the 21st le sent the 
cnthin tothe aca ut the amy saps thet Ins puseuce detinbded hen 
etd thet uf le vetased to ued he would send Jum away mm ans a opi 
vane. bottle prewnee he sud of hs youngt son an ofhter who duty 
called lim to thy fick only sale the father wore despe ucly resolute an the 
diahug of kisdnty On the ttm aiter tle bittle was uvet he took his 
Ciest som when visiting the sepoys ead the woundlal and he showed them 
a GotutnorGcnied of Tndin wha lid lost tes hand nad the son of a 
Govunor Gine: dl whe had lost lis foot and cudeayoured to consale them 
1 Hin sulkimgs by provingio dium thit wen wi the buzhestaanh were 
Liposud to the san ¢ siualtocs ae thos bes 

The event of the mht, that long—long night, was doubtless 
the capture and spiking of the great gun which, within 300 yards, 
hud been pourmng death on our harassed and recumbent ranks: 
But Tler Majesty's 80th, suppoited by the lot Europeans, at the 
Governoi-General’s word, were in a@ moment up, and gnked it; 
and for the rest of the nizht the enemy was ailent. In this 
attach Si Henry lardinge’s nephew and Axule-de-Camp, Col, 
Wood, advanung with bis own regiment, IJ, M.'s 80th, was 
severcly wounded. It x pleasing even otill to heten to the 
etories current regarding those eventful homa, “ and sure he 
talked to us, as to Ladies in a diawing-room, #0 quiet and polite,” 
13. a frequent remaik of the Soldiers of the Artillery, of LI. M.'s 
29th, 3ist, 50th, 9th, and of the lst Europeans, who, lymg ground 
the Governor-Genetal, witnessed his composure dung the night. 
It must be remembered that Lord Hardinge, during these per 
loua hours, not only personated the Soldier and the General, but 
the Father and the Viceroy. Hie thoughts then were not 
simply fot the army, but for the mighty empire in hia keeping— 
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for his brave boya by his side; and yet the rude men around 
him sould perceive no symptom of anxiety on his brow—uuiy 
more, their own atout hearts wore encouraged and inspisifed 
by his calm and cheerful bearing. 

The Quarterly Revien has disseminated much error, regarding 
the eventa of this momentous period. No officer carried me-sages 
of retreat between the Governor-General and the Commander- 
in-Chief, though some few did take upon theinselves to advise 
that course, and one officer, by his enquirics for the read to 
Ferozepore, shewed what was passing in hia own mind. The 
statement bears absurdity on ite face: the two chiefs lay within 
a hundred yarda of ench other, and once or twice, during the 
night, consulted together. There is not indeed a doubt that 
neither for one moment hesitated what should he done, “ to dia 
at their posts rather than yield an inch to the enemy.” It 
ia not however to be denied that this was a night af danger—of 
great danger. Darkneaa had covered our ranks, while the scarcely 
thinned foe, driven from his foramost entrenchments, and with 
his formidable artillery still almost intact, fell behind hia 
second line, and strengthened it for the morning's fight: and 
where were our Battalions? Nearly two whole divisions were 
absent. Sir John Littler had been repulsed, and Sir Harry 
Smith, in the darkuesa and confusion, after having actually 
occupied a portion of the village of Ferozshah in the heart of 
the Sikh entrenchmant, retired two miles from the field; ao 
that of 17,500 men, not more than 7,000 can have lain that 
night before a foe still numbering 40,000 men and 40 guns ;— 
a situation auch as might have daunted a Roman heart. Sir 
Henry Hardinge calmiy prepared for the worat; he sent ordera 
to hia Secretary, Myr. Currie, at Madki to destroy hia papers, 
in case of accident to himself; he positively ordered hia wounded 
nephew into Ferozepore, as well aa the gallant Prince Waldemar 
and hie suite, who with equal reluctance left the field. 

By daylight of the 22d all arrangements for renewing the 
attack were made; Colonel Benson, secompanied by Captain 
A. Hoardinge, the Governor-General’s youngest son, had been 
despatched before dawn to bring up Sir John Littler, but 
before they could reach, the Governor-General and Command- 
er-in-Chief had advanced at the head of their line. On hearing 
the first shot Captain Hardinge apurred on to his father, saying 
that aa his Aide-de-Camp, he muet be in his place. Indeed this 

ung Soldier was the only member of the Governor-General’s 
Liat that remained unharmed. Col. Birch, Col. Parsons and 
the Hon'ble Captain West now officiated as Aides, and taking 
them with him, Lord H. advanced at the head of the left as 
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Lord Gough did of the right of the line, keeping 30 yards 
in front to prevent the troops from firing, and desiring the 
Staff to tell them, that if they fired they fired on him. The 
oppusition waa slight, most of the «una were taken in re- 
verse, and now wheeling to tho right, past the village of 
Ferozshah, the Commander-in-Chief and Governor-General 
ewept down the whole left and rear of the enemy's position, 
halting when they had cleared the worha at the opposite 
extremity. 

Not til now dit Smith's and Littler’s Diviston rejoin; hut 
there still remained work to do. Sirdar Tey Singh had at 
lenath beon rouaed to action, perhaps by aome of the early 
fugitives from the combat of the night; and scarcely had the 
tired troopa united, before his fresh Bnttalions and Squadrons, 
amognting ta nonrcely leas than 30,000 men and 66 ene, Cline 
in view,—showing how needful had been the dawn's attack, and 
how dangerous would have been a single hour’a delay, VW he- 
ther daunted by the defeat of the uight, or suspicious of a 
etrntagem, in the flank movement of the cavalry and part of 
the artillery, on Ferozepore, Tej Singh, after little more than 
several demonstrations and a distant though destructive can- 
nonade, withdrew. 

Thus was the Sikh invasion repelled. The Birehas had 
found themselves overmatched; accompanicd even ng they 
were, by thousands of their brothers, and of wild Akualis, 
eager for war, and to wet their aworda in Ferisigi blood,—for 
the savage sokliery and their kinamen ruled not only the 
Darbar of Lahore and the villages whence they came, but 
sourht to have a share in the supposed certain plunder of 
Dethi, Few of these Amatcurs, however, were seen after 
Ferozshah; nor were they much henrd of again, until, after 
the terrific rout of Subraon, when they lay in wait for their 
discomfited comrades, ready to cut down and rob all stragylers 
who might escape to the right bank of the Sutlej. Thousands 
of the ikh Soldiers are understood to have fallen by their 

da. 

But now that the firat rofl of the tide of invasion had been 
resiated, how did Sir Henry Hardinga occupy himeelf? Hig 
exertions seem to have redoubled. Night and day his active mind 
Waa at work. Collecting iuformation, getting up supplies, 
Urging on the indolent, encouraging and cheering the active and 
willing, now euggesting plans to the Commander-in-Chief and 
bia Lieutenants; now writing to Calcutta, to England, to Delhi, 
Umbalia and Kurnaul, and now riding out to Army Head-Quar- 
ters to consult with the Commander-in-Chief in person. 
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On the death of Major Brondfoot, Major Lawrence was sent 
for fron Nepal, although there ware aspirants to the vacant 
office on the spot; and he proved his zeal by joining within o 
fortnight. In the jaterun Mr. Currie carried on the duties of 
the Frontier; while Major Mackcson was entrusted witli the 
charge of the Ci-Sutle) states. 

A brief return to dizputed points may ba here excused. It 
ia not easy within the limits of a stngle article even to refer 
to oll that has been said and written regarding Lord [ardtuge's 
acts, “The bare enumeration would fill the pages of a Number 
of our Review. Lord Hardinge ia blamed for the “ defrureiess 
stair” of the Fronticr; but we have shown by figures that 
he doubled and trebled the strength of posta We may now 
wld that shortly after hie arrival in Indian he seriously con- 
templated altogether withdrawing the posta of Lidiana and 
Ferozepore, and was only prevented trom doing so by the 
knowledge that the act would be wisinterpreted. Retrogression 
is at all times dificult; never more so thanin the face of 
a powerful and inkolent enemy. No one at all acquainted 
with Lord [ardinge can doubt that he ig the last man in the 
world who would have taken up those positions No one 
knows better than himeclf, that he who tries to defend ever 
thing, defends nothing, and that, in Major Broadfoot’s ad- 
mirable words, * the defeuce of the frontier azainat aggression 
is the power of Government to punish the avercesive na- 
tion; and towards the exercise of that power the frontier 
force will contribute best by securing, against all comers, 
those important stations” viz. Ladiaua and Ferozepore. 

If it lad originally devolved upon Lord [ardinge to have 
made provision for the defence of the Frontier, he would 
doubtless bave simply watched the fords, and kept in hand, 
in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, a strong field force ready 
to meet any enemy that might cross. It was idle to expect 
that two tzolsted posts could defend a handred and fitty miles 
of river, fordabie at twenty different points, and crowded with 
boats. Qur readera may rely upon it that Major Groadfoot 
only expressed Lord Hardinge’s conviction when he aid that 
the Ferozepore force was meant for the protection of Feroze- 
pore and the Frontier in peaee, and not for general war pur- 

6. 

On ancther point much discuazion hos arisen. On one side 
it ia asked why Lord Hardinge fought the battle of Feroz- 
shah so fate on the 2lat December, and on the other why he 
fought af ail on that day. But the fact which we have already 
stated in our account of the war ina former number muat not 
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be forgotten, viz. that on the 19th Lord [Hardinge had asked 
for and accepted the office of second in conmmand of the army. 
We then expressed ourentire approval of the arrangement under 
all the circumstances of the cnee, and we hold to our opinion, 
There are acagons when all secondary considerations must be 
walved,—when the post must be abandoned, the detachment 
anerificed, for the safety of the Army. Once in the field a this 
eapecity, though the Governor-General could suggest his wishin, 
he cuuld not without going to extremitica isue or enforce ordera. 
It belongs not then necersarily to the province of Lord THar- 
dinge’s Liugrapher to enter intu the detail of the different ac- 
tions of the war, but we must reiniud those who would have 
counselled a halt at Feruzehal that it eould not have been 
made——neltuer supplies nor water being procurable. Stratery is 
owl: excellent in ita way; but refer more than ground directs 
military novementa in India; where no General can euceced 
who doea not look minutely to thig important pulat. The wells 
near Ferozahah were at intervals of miles; avd by then were 
the movements of the Brith Army iafluenced. 

The writer in the Quarterty review, hawever, reversing the 
real state of affairs, gives Lord [ardinge no credit for what he 
really did do in cases where he acted with energy, and lenves 
lim, at least by implication, to bear the Llame of defects in 
operations over which he had virtually little or no control, 

hat writer's remarks, and the strictures of others on the order 
of battle on the three different occasions, and on the want 
of information of the encmy’s movements, are examples of the 
latter; while with regard te the former, the Reviewer, ap- 
parently ignorant that in India not a man or a gun can move 
without the anaction of the Governor-General, emphatically 
claiina for the Commander-in-Chief alone all credit for the 
bringing up of troope and stores for the combinations which 
preceded Aliwal; aud yet it was at Lord Iardinge’s auzges- 
tion and by his orders that the troops engaged there were 
assembled from the four quarters and combined at Lidiana, 
Brigade after Brigade was pushed on from Army Head- 
Quartera; Wheeler went after Smith, Taylor after Wheeler; 
Lawrence atthe last moment to help on Taylor; all at the 

yernor-(Jencral’s suggestion; while the Shekawatti Brigade 
westward and H. M.’s 53d from the southward were brought 
up by his direct ordera. All this waa known, or should have 
been known, by the Historiographer of the war. 

During the war precise information waa seldom procurs- 
ble, Many able and good men were employed in procur- 
ing intelligence, but the Indian Anmy, possessing no esta- 
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blishment trained in time of peace to procure the information 
required in war, can never ba more than partially auccess- 
ful in this respect. The thing is not to be done in a day 
—a Quarter Master General or a Political Offeer may in 
himeelf bo all cnergy and ability, but, unaided, must inevi- 
tably fail to secure accurate and precise information. AH 
this requires duoa and tried Nutive Arency—men who have 
adtakein the state, Serving ngainst Asigtics we can never 
have our Colquhoun Grants, who will enter the eneiny’s lines 
and ascertain their state and prepnrntion; but there is no posa- 
ble reason why we should not have imitators of him in our 
Native Army. To pay men, teach them, trust them in peace, 
and this to lave them ready for war, ia the true policy. We 
shall then have men whom we can rely on, snetead of chance- 
comera, who may be honest, but if energetic and able are too 
olten rather serving the enemy than ua. Thus has it ever been 
since Hyder Ali sent his shoals of bhurknras to deceive and mia- 
lead our Gencrala, down to the late war, when, as in all previous 
campeigns, the intelligence arrangements had to be made after 
hoatilities had commenced. Lord Hardince in a measure has 
provided the nucleus of a remedy, and, in the small guide corps 
raised on the N. W. Frontier under Col, Lawrence's aupervision, 
haa given the means of acquiring information, and has prepared 
n body of men to meet future contingencies. We would have 
hod him act on a larger scale, nnd even in peste time attach 
several officers to the corps to learn their duty and acquire 
information of roada and rivera, wells and tanks, supplies, 
means of carriage and other Milito-Statiatical details,—eo much 
required, so lJittle attended to in Indian. The very forma- 
tion however of this corps is a sufficient anewer to those who 
charge Lord Iiardinge with nevlecting, during the war, so 
upportant « point as that of procuring intelligence of the 
enemy: while it proves equally that His Lordship felt during 
the campaign the neccasity of some euch permanent esta- 
blishment. : 
We entirely deny that during the Sikh Campaign there waz 
any thing like general ignorance of the enemy's movements; or 
that the authorities were not kept at least as well inform- 
ed of what went on around them as doring any other war 
that was ever conducted in India. But supposing the fact to be 
otherwise, is it not too much to blame the head of a Govern- 
ment, whose whole tonure of office has been 34 yeare, and who 
was called into the field within jess than half that time after his 
poe evila which arise only from the defective institutions 
sciatic ayetom that has prevailed over our European 
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notiops—a system, that has existed from the daye of Clive and 
Hastings, and through every administration down to the present 
day? Jf the Governor-General denied either the Quarter Mas 
ter General or the Political Agent the means of aupply- 
ing information, then indeed is he tv blame; but becauae, with 
a thousand pressing mutters before him, be did not, even before 
he could lvok around, reform and remodel an important branch 
of the public service, he ix forsooth to be made the scape-goat 
for many imaginary and some* real defects in the system be- 
queathed to him by his predecessois ! 

Lut we digresa—and should here rather detail how, per- 
sonally, the Gouvernur-Generul at this time exerted himeelf 
in all departmenta; how he urged the reinforcing of Sir Harry 
Smith, bow he sent Lieut. Lake of the Engineers, Lieut. 
Clifford of the Artillery, and finally Major Lawrence, one after 
another to see to the munitions and reinforcementa in support 
of the Lidiana movement. Nothing escaped his attention; 
not even the minuteat Commissariat vr Ordaance details. He 
thought of the brandy and beef for the European soldiers, aa 
much ag of the grape ahot for the Artillery, and the amall arm 
ammunition for the Infantry. All thia time the heavy train 
was winding ita weary way by the Bussean road from Delhi. 
The Governor-General waa therefore intensely auxious that the 
seat of war should not be moved from the Ferozepore aide 
eastward, and consequently strained every nerve to cruah 
EKaunjore Singh, and prevent even hia light troops moving 
southward. ‘To effect thia object the force before Subracn was 
greatly weakened, but the Commander-in-Chief ag well as the 

vernor-General saw the advisability of the measure, An 
excellent Brigade under Colonel Taylor of H. M.'s 29th, 
which was detached to reinforce Sir Harry Smith, had reached 
Dhumkote within 20 wiles, and would have been up next day, 
when on the repeated and urgent suggestions of the Governor~- 
General and Commander-in-Chief to attack, Sir H. Sinith on 
the 28th January fought the battle of Aliwal. This action se- 
cured the communications, and the autlorities could now await 


"Our approval of the scheme of trammg a guide corps, snch as + bere indi- 
tated and strongly recommended, may appear to be af Tariaues with the opauons 
ehewhere exproaied i dua article against Natives of India proving ueefil in 
double capacity. In a measure it vo) | (but thelow vastes of tho NW. Prowtrer 
are ye or, and altogether aw duiferent rece fron those of Hodestan. Io Indu 
Sowors are notoriouly blind Guides, and we never heard that a Sepoy Was expected 
& know hus way any where: of then (ol. Lawrened can obtun futhfal Gunter of or 
d ‘ourage bé will do good service. One or two hundred would have beon in- 
Yaloable to heve a between the diferent posta of the Army daring 
the war, Col (General Sir George} Sobovell’s Gtudes, though many of them 

) Were often thos employed during the Peouoler war. 
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without anxiety the arrival of theseige train. Lord ilardinge 
had visited the Army Head-Quarter Camp on the 28th January, 
and, riding back, hia horse fell under him and go severely bruised 
his leg that he wasn cripple during the rest of the campaign. 
Soffering great pain, and for a month scarcely able to sit 
on horseback, he yet did not forero his labora, nar did he fail 
to eit out the whole action of Sobraon, thougl: he went to the 
field in hia carriage, and only mounted hi: horse when the 
batteries opened on both sides. 

On the 8th February Sir H. Smith’s division rejoined Head- 
Quarters; on the 9ih the Train reached camp. On the 10th 
the Sikha were driven across the Sutlej. As far back ae the 
middle of January the Governor-General had in his home 
despatch contemplated the probability of coming to action 
by that day. Wedo not purpose again to fieht the battle of 
Sobraon in these pages, but will offer a few brief words on 
some hitherto unexplained points. The question has been 
often asked why were uot the entrenchments at Sobraon and 
Ferozshah turned; why attacked in the face of the formida- 
ble Sikh Artillery? The same question might be saked of 
almost every Indian battle. The Duke of Wellington wisely 
counselled taking an Asiatic Army in motion, but he himaelf 
with half his numbera attacked them at Agsaye, in position and 
by a forward movement. At Mehidpir, where perhaps the 
next most formidable display of cannon was encountered by 
an Anglo-Indian Army, Hyslop and Malcolm,—the latter at 
least accustomed to Indian warfare, and trained in the echool 
of Wellington,—not only attacked the long array in front but 
crossed o deep river under fire. Lut the fact ia that Feroz- 
shah was not to be outflanked, ita oblong fizure was nearl 
equally formidable in every direction, and had Sir Hugh Goug 
attacked on the Northward face, he might have anhjected him- 
self to the double fire of Tej Singh in his rear and the works in 
hie front; besides having abandoned the line of communication 
with his wounded and bagvage at Madki. 

As matters turned out at Sobraon, perhaps the Cavalry and 
Grey’s Division, with some Horse Artillery might have croased 
the Sutlej simultaneously with the attack, and completed the 
destruction of the penic-striken Sikhs. We say, perhaps, for 
evan now we are not satiefied that the move would have been 
a sufe | The Nugger and Uttari forda are deep and un- 
certain, Owm troops on the other side must have been for at 
least tygigs without any certain supplies; and above all 
gnce of Ferozshah before us we did not know 
eervices might not be required on our own 
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bank of the river. No man in camp, not even the Commander- 
in-Chief and Governor-General (and there were no two more 
sanguine of victory) expected such complete success aa crowned 
our effoits on the 10th Febiuary.* 

Here again the Governor-General was attended by both his 
sons, and his nephew; and the same calm collected demeanour 
was on this occasion olservable by those around him, as under 
more trying circnmetances at Ferozehah. The Artillery fire 
did much execution, and cleared the whole srea except the 
immediate breastworks in their front; but ag the Sikh cunners 
atood inanfully to their guns, and rather than otherwise in- 
creased their fire, there waa some hesitation whether the column 
of attack should be tiought forward. About 9 o'clock tha 
Commander-in-Chief and Guvernor-General held a few words 
of cunveise, Councils of war do not uaually fight; but their's 
was not of such sort. The gallant Gough was all fire, and 
confidence; and the equally gallant Hardinge bade him by all 
means proceed to the narault sf he felt satisfied of success. He 
told him that loss must be expected, but should not prevent 
attack if it wa» likely to prove aucecosful It ia well known 
how both chiefs simultaneously ordered up Smith’s and Gilberts’ 
Divisions, how those Generals as well as Dick, reeling before 
the shock of the Sikh battertes retired; but only to re-form 
and again on all sides to renew the attack;—the best proof of 
diacipline that soldiera could give; and one which the Portu- 
guese, to whom Sir Henry Hardinge was often accustomed to 
liken tha sepoys, seldom evinced. In a previous number wa 
have also told how the Governor-General at the very com- 
Tasneement of the attack had three Troopa of Horse Artillery 
brought up by their Drivers and kapt in reserve at Rodawala, 
until their Gunners, employed with the heavy guna, had fired 


or General Str Hobert Dick's Column, es one powerful wedge, wes alone 


* Ma 
ratenled to attack, but by some imatake 1t was left weaker by a full than was 
comi miplated = Sunith’s and Gilbert 4 feumte were converted into real # on Dirks 


revise, and eons i¢ was that @ laxger font wes expoved and more low mcinied than 
190 would have been de case = Tlus 1 to be lament. Too much, howrves, 
hes been wud of the cestiulties dori these battles, and wo have only to Jook to ile 
¥eturns of the Pern vula War or to those of Asteye, Aigaum, Laswau, Dellu, Mehul 
pur, and Mekaayppur, ti find ghat the loes im former campaigns averaged at least 
a4 pach a9 that of the Sikh battles, aud generally, mdeed in Inde, always, from the 
dame tans, the enemys Artillery It mst ever eo )6Agpanlta are not to be made 
of positions, basthug with heary guns, wrtbout loss; and af more caubous imeaswes, 
involving diay wight m th. ost msiance pave Bome lived, 16 myast alao be bone 
TOU that euch delays tand to give confidence to the enemy, who on the other hond 
prompuly oonfronted ari wall beaten in @ land to hand fight seldom renews the confit t. 
eae far from acrocating bul inessures oF the of science, but we woukd 
Empresa on onr Renders that we hold Indie af Zest as nooch by the conviction of our 
1ofeba aad our plaik as by ovr orvil mutitnwens, and therefore that deeds which af 
t eight iney appear brutal and sangumary, un the end may actually sare life. 
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away all their ammunition and could retire to bring these field 
pieces up to complete the destruction of the Sikh army. This 
may seem a small matter, but ia in keeping with all Lord 
Hardinge’a military conduct. Though an Infantry officer 
himeelf he aaw at once what no Artilleryman appears to have 
peroeived, and evinced his senee of its importance by deapatching 
three several officera to bring them up. Jn this manner with a 
view of ensuring the execution of hia orders, he detached the 
officers of hia Staff 20 rapidly one after the other that he was 
repeatedly left almoat alone during the heat of the action. 

Our tale is of the Governor-General and our narrative must 
keep him conetantly in sicht ; but we would not for a moment 
imply that the Commander-in-Chief did not throughout the 
day do all that a soldier could do, Never indeed, on India's 
fertile field of glory, fought a braver apirit than Lord Gough; 
and we believe thai no British Gencral in the East has ever 
won 30 many battles. 

By 1 P. « the battle and the campaiga were over, and not 
a Sikh im arms remained south of the Sutlej. The moment 
was @ proud one for both the Commander-in-Chief and 
Governor-General, but we doubt whether, in the mind of 
either, there waa elation, and whether the first and eaddest 
thonght was not the heavy cost of victory: recollections of 
the noble soldiers who had fallen, the brave who had suffered, 
the widows and the orphans who survived. Such men as Lords 
Hardinge and Gouvh can appreciate peace, can separate the 
tinsel irom the gold, and in the parade and panopoly of war 
picture alao to their minds ita horrors, with a force and vividness 
which can hardly be appreciated by an amateur soldier. 

By half past one Colonel Wood, the ever active Aide-de- 
Camp, now Military Secretary, of the Governor-General, 
scarcely recovered from hia wound received at Ferozshah, 
was off with the tidings of victery to Ferozepore, which 
though twenty-five miles distant he renched in an hour and 
a half and returned half way to meet the Governor-General 
atS P.M. That night the passage acrosa the river commenced, 
aod by the incred.ble exertione of Colonel Abbott and the 
engineers, the whole army wae at Kussfr one march in the 
enemy's territory, and thirty-five miles from the scene of action 
on the 13th, the third day after the battle ! 

We now know that the Sikh power was completely broken 
by the repeated heavy blows of Madki, Ferozshah, Aliwal 
and Sobraon; dat such was not then the I opinion ; and 
there wanting many, even in high places, to solemnly 
warn Ro vernor-Genersl against crossing the Sutlej, as some 
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of them said, “ only to be driven back with disgrace.” Better 
men declared, that we had not the means to lay seige to both 
Gohindgurli and Lahore, and that without auch meana it would 
be injudicious to croes. While thua pressedi on the spot; there 
had been for some time az impressive suggestions froma irrespon- 
sible persons elsewhere to advance and to hazard all in the 
Punjab defore the enemy were broken and defore our train and 
ammunition had come up. The Governor-General’s practical 
common gense steered him safely between these extremes. He 
waited not an hour beyond the arrival of the siege train: he felt 
that all now depended on time, on closing the wer before the 
hot season could set in on our European troops, entailing 
death in a hundred shapes on all ranks, and the expences of 
another compaizn on the Government. 

Some have blamed Lord Iardinge fur the partition of the 
Punjab, and above ali for raising Raja Golab Singh to a throne 
and independent principality. In former uumbers of thia 
Review every thing like argument that haa been adduced 
avainst the policy ling been fully answered. We will here 
however add qa few “Inst words” briefly commenting on the 
- other coursea which were open to the Governor-General. 

Tt was out of the question tu ennex the Punjab. The 
lateneas of the season, the wenkness of our army, especially 
in what conatitutes ita pith and essence, the Kuropeans,—who 
alter fonr pitched battlea and the skirmish at Baddawal, 
were reduced to barely 3,000 men, forbade it. In this view 
the Governor-General was supported Ly the opimion of the 
best eoldiera in India, among whom wns Sir ©. Nupier, 
Our occupation of the country, even if auccessful, would have 
been expensive and dangerous. It would, for years and years, 
have interfered with useful projecta in India, perhapa like 
Sindh have entailed another debt Under any circumstances, 
it would have brought us into renewed contact with Afighunie- 
tan and its difficulties—our Sepoya, into collizion with the 
fierce ond ,hardy mountaineera of the north, with whom a 
struggle which can bring neither glory nor gain could not fail 
te bs unpopular. This ia the matter of fact view of the case. 

The exaltation of Golab Singh ia a part of the same question. 
Those moet hostile to this act of the Governor-General, have 
founded their chief objections on the badness of hig character. 
He ig represented as a monster, as an unholy ruffan who 
delizhta only in mischief, We admit that he is a bad man: we 
fear however that there are few Princes in India who are 
much better,—few, who, with his provocation, have not com- 
taitted equal atrocities. And let it not be forgotten by those 
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who justly execrate his worst act, that the victims of hig 
barbarity were also the victims of theirown. They had not 
merely rebelled ageinst hia authority, but had cut in pieces 
hia police officera and thrown their fragmenta to the doga. We 
go aa far ay any of our readersin cxecrating Golab Singh's 
conduct even on such provocation: we but ask that it de 
remembered. 

From this chief let us turn not only to almost any leading 
member of the Lahore Durbar, but to any independent chief 
at present alive in India, or to any that have passed away during 
the ast hundred yeara; and then let ua decide if Golnb 
Singh isa worse man than they were. Is he worse than his 
rival Sheikh fmam-dd-din, who with no personal anunosity, 
but simply out of zeal to the powers of the day, cut up and 
remover in pots, the late Treasurer of Lahore and Ins brother ? 
Is he more vile than Raja Lal Singh, another rival, who was 
one of the chief parties to the murder of LIira Singh, of 
Kashmera Singh, and of many others? Compare lim to the 
Raja or Ex-Raja of Nepal and the present Minister of that 
country, with their hands dyed deep with blood! If wo go 
back to the Nawabsof Oude and tothe Nizame of Hyderabad, 
to Tippoo or hie Father Hyder Ah, or to the deeds of our 
protegé Amir Khan; is there a man amone them all at 
whose hands not only bload, but innocent blood, could not be 
required, or who taking him all in all is morally preferable to 
Golab Singh? Itis not so much what he formeriy waa, aa what 
he has been during the last eightven months, that ought, in fair- 
ness, to be considered. Haas his new career been crusl and tyran- 
nical or otherwise? Lle certainly has not gained the ear of the 
Press, aod especially of the Lahore scribes. Watched as he is, by 
a hundred Arcus-eyed enemies, what single atrocity haa beon 
brought home to him? The veneral tenor of the reports of the 
score of English travellera who have visited his country during the 
years 1846 and 1847, is, that though grasping and mercenary, he 
18 wild, conciliatery and even merciful; that he indulges jn no 
sortof senauality, and that jie lias permitted himself to be guided 
by the advice of the British Political officers employed with him. 

Golab Singh then, is morally no whit inferior to other unative 
Princes, and in intellect vastly the superior of all. We may 
therefore conclude that if a Sovereign was to bo act up, it would 
not have been possible to have found a better; certainly not 
among the Princes and Ex-Rajaa of the Hills, than whom 4 
more dissolute and despicable race it would be difficult to lay 
handa on. [Gesides the re-enthroning them would have been 
returning to the eyetem which took us to Affyhanistan, and 
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it must be alwaya borne in mind that we gave, or rather con- 
firmed, to Golab Singh Atle that he did not either postens at the 
time, or over which he had not some authority. The Blue Book 
proves that even Sheikh Imam-dd-din and his father had been 
ereaturea of Golab Singh, ond had held Kashmir by hia in- 
fluence. The Rayja’s power and meana, it is truc, were over- 
rated, but that agum wae not the fault of Lord Hardinge; who 
eould but judge from the information beture him It was not 
then aufficiently understood how much Rajah Dhyan Singhs 
death, the exactions of the Sikks durin the pmst two yenrs, 
and perhips hig own penuriou-nese had weakened hia military 
power. Wad terms been refused to Grolab Singh, and he hed 
proved an Abdul Kadir, where would have heen the end of 
the vituperatione levelled agninet Lord VTlardinge? Ineur- 
rection, however incurred, would hase excited instant atten- 
tion, while measures which ensure tranquillity, are received with 
wlence or treated with indifference and contempt. 
One very inconsistent portion of the clamour against Lord 
Mardinge has been that he has given up a native population 
ton Ruler alien totheir own faith. The charge ia an unreason- 
able one. Aa a tolerant Rajput Golab Sing must be more 
‘acceptable to his subjects than can be intolerant Sikhe. A large 
proportion of them are Rajpita: there are few or no Sikhs 
in the hills, and even of the majority who are Mahommedana, most 
are of Ilindu lineage, men whose ancestora in the proselytis- 
ing daya of Mahommedan power wers forced to change their 
religion. Such raceu of Mahommedane are very different from 
these of pure descent.* They retain many of the feelings, 
prejadicea, havits and even puperstitiona of their Hindu fore- 
fathers and to them a Hindn, a Rajpit and a mountaineer 
could not be objectionable simply on the seore of faith, One of 
the first acts of Golab Sing was te proclaim freedom of worship 
through his dominions; while even to this day in the faos 
of (‘olonel Lawrence and the Biitish officers, the Mahommedan 
ery to prayer has been suffered rather than sanctioned at Lahore, 
But those who are loudest on this question appear to forget 


* At one time there wat something hike an aecusation of trearbery put forth m xe- 
ee ta the promotion of Goleb Singh, but the fact m that Lord 7 ‘aw dealin 

with hing with advantage be contrasted with thos of elf and any Indian officials 
towards hostie Princes ther dependents from the of Clive and Jaffer Alli 
down ta those of Marynis Hastings and Ummuir Singh or even with the 
Hier recent oases of Hai Khan ori Affhanitan, and Morad Ah, m Simdh. 
1ngh, of lus own eccord, held aloof and was virtually a enemy to the Sikhs 
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that thie is not the first or the tenth time that a chief of one 
ereed hoa been placed over a people of another. They forget 
the transfer of Khyragurh and the Nepal Terai to Oude, of 
Tonk to Ameer Khan; they are oblivious or unmindful of the 
partition treaty of Myzore, or of the offer, ao late as the year 
1842, of the Affghan province of Julallabad tothe Sikhs. These 
are some of the instances in proof that Lord Hardinge acted 
in thia matter, in conformity with the practice of some of his 
nbleet predecessors. We are far from presuming that the errors 
of one administration pallate those of another, but it will be 
acknowledged by all practical men that provided honesty and 
goud faith are preserved intact, a wider latitude must of necen- 
sity be admitted in political measures than would be admissible 
in domestic matters, Public men have something more to do 
than simply to gratify their feelings. Lord Hardinge needed 
not to seek for the beat or the most amiable tan in private or 
in public life: what he wanted was the best ruler,—-the man 
who conld best secure tranquillity in 9 hitherto troubled tract. 
The chief who would hava the ability and the courage to 
manage tribes which, in the memory of man, had never been 
mannged. The task was not an easy one. Lord Minto and 
other Governor-Generals pave away many petty principalities, 
but as in the instances of Hans, Kuruaul, &c., they were soon 
aurrendered as uncontrollable.* When all these points are con- 
sidered, it will, we doubt not, be conceded that, in this branch 
of the arrangement, Lord Hardinge acted wisely and well. 

lf then the Punjab could not beoume English, what should 
have become of it? Some-—not many—would have given it 
back te Dhulip Singh, or rather to the Hirehas, and thus 
allowed them another opportunity to ory their arms arainst 
us. Strange as it may seem, we have heard respectable and 
intelligent men advacnte such a course. Others would have 
hada Punjab, as well as « Cis-Sutle] protectorate,—perhaps 
the wildest of all schemes. Surely we have by this time had 
enough of such a system, to forbid again voluntarily shaoklin 
ourselves with such arrangementa. A native principality is 
alwnya more or leas a source of care, the more so indeed the 
more that it is interfered with, unless managed altogether by 
our officers, Bunt when we come to a hundred petty chiefahips, 
each with ita owner posaeasing full internal authority, we have 
all the vicee, the abeurdities and inconveniences of the native 
system of Goveroment on a large scale, without its advantages. 


© Few Chiefs of India would have refused the igaty of the Hill country, but 
we knew no individual wang then, exept Golal Sing who, oirenmutaneed as", thes 
wes, could have managed it 
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Incapable of resisting foreign aggression or of preserving do- 
mestic peace, and at feud with their surrounding neighbours, 
regurding every village boundary. The paramount power has 
all the odium of being the protector of such petty Rulers, and 
therefore the aider and abettor of their misrule. It haa been 
our fortune for the last forty years to have borne with this 
system on the W. Frontier, und it would have been ineanity 
had we enlarged it. We should have had all the expenses of 
defending theae Chieflings from foreign powera, from internal 
commotion, from mutual violence, and when the day of danger 
and trial arrived, many would have acted as the Ludwa Kaja 
did during the late campaign. 

In a word, Lord Hardinge had not the means for annexa- 
tion, had he desired it. It way necessary to punish and weaken 
the invaler without, if posible, destroying his political vitality. 
To leasen his power for mischief by dividing his territory was 
the only alternative ; nor, in doing so, would it have bean practi- 
cable to have annexed the Hill Provinces, adding the upper 
half of it to the British duminions. A position so isolated and 
difficult of access could only have been held by means of a 
chain of strong military posts, The ruinous expense of such 
A Measure is the most conclusive argument against it. Would 
those again who clamour avainut handing over the Hill ‘Terri- 
tory to Gielab Singh have appreved of annexing the Lower 
Provinces to the British dominions, thus faatening the more 
eruel and distasteful rule of the Sikhs upon the Mountain 
Tribes: or would those who urge the danger of the neighbour- 
heod of the Siklz, even now that their army is dispersed, 
have listened with complacency to a proposition which would 
have given thom so ndvautageous a position of annoyance aa 
the possession of the Mountain Ranges which bound the Plains 
of the Punjab? Jt was necessary to provide for the manage- 
ment of the IIi]] portion of the Sikh Territory, and now, 
early two years after the event, we deny that politically or 
morally, a better practical arrangement could liave been made. 

We have perhaps said enough to prove that those on the 
spot and beat qualified to judge wera not of opinion that we 
were at the time in a condition to seize and annex the Punjab, 
had the Governor-General been so disposed. It ia very easy 
to judee now of what should have been done twenty months 
ogo. “The Sikha dave come to terms, and Adve settled dowa, 
because they have been well treated dy uz, and protected from 
theirown Army and Chiefa dy us; because scarcely a single 
jagic in the country has been resumed, and because the rig ts 
and even prejudices of all clasees have been respected. It is 
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however by no means #0 certain that had the country been 
occupied; all jagirs summarily resumed as has heen done 
elsewhere in India, and held until it might be the pleasure or 
convenience of Government to examine into the tenures; and 
had our system, even in its most moderate form, but with 
ite necessary vexations to a loose wild people, been intro- 
duced; it is by no menne oo certain that the Sikh po 
pulation would have sat down quietly under the yoke. They 
ave lost little that they held under Runjit Singh; they are 
therefore patient and submissive, if not contented and happy, 
but had they been reduced to the level of our revenue-pnaying 
niation, there cannot be a doubt that ere now there would 
ve been a strike for freedom. The Sikhs perhaps care as 
little for their Government as do other natives of india: but 
like others they care for themeelves, their jagirs, their patri- 
raonial walle, gardens and. fields—their immunities and their 
honor. And in all these respects, the Sikh and Jat popu- 
lation had much to lose. The Sikh position must not be mis- 
taken. They are a privileged race, a large proportion have 
jagira and rent-free lands; ali hold their fields on more favor- 
Able terms than the Museulmen around them. . 
A Guerilla war; the Sikh horsemen plundering the plain; 
Golab Singh acting the part of Abdul Kader in the Hilla,—would 
have given us at least one long year’s warm work. It’s expence 
may be calculated. Then let any one conversant with such 
matters estimate the expense of holding any equal extent of 
territory in India—of the N. W. Provinces, of Bombay, or 
Madras. Let him calonlate the cost of the Military and Civil 
Establishments, and then consider how much of the single crore 
of rupeea that comes into the Punjab treasury would reach 
the General Exchequer of British India. We fear that for 
some years at least the deficit would be considerable. Besides 
the British Garrison of Lahore coating thirty Lakha per annum, 
tweaty-five Infantry Regimenta, 12,000 Cavalry, and eighteen 
or twonty Batteries are now kept up, irrespective of numerous 
Irregulars. Fora long period not a man Jess could we maintain ; 
with more than the usual proportion of Europeans, with batta 
to the Sapoys, with a hundred et ceteras that alwaya start up 
after an arrangement has been closed.* 
These are substantial reasous for the Governor-General’s 


* it in cenaddered that the of the Offloers of a tof Ketivs Ine 

rf 6 ten exons tat of he Naive Ofleand Salar wha he Sikh rue, 
Por hh pia! J 

Snaadoed Uy toe sabeticaon of Bekogs aoe and batteries for’ the Sikh 
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moderation, and many others even as cogent might be found ; 
but he acted on higher and nobler grounds than mere expedien- 

He desired to punish a grog violation of Treaties; he 
did not desire to destroy on old and long faithful Ally. No one 
more than the Governor-General saw the chances of a broak- 
down inthe arrangement of March, 1846; but it ig ag idle as 
it ia malicious therefore to blame him for ita consequences. The 
question rested entirely on the honesty and patriotiam of the 
Sikh Cabinet. Were they or were they not disposed to aascri- 
fice their own selfish desires to the hope of reecuing their coun- 
try from internal anarchy and foreign domination. Because 
one good, one able man was not to be found in a whole people,— 
was that a just reason for condemning the Governor-General’s 
acta. He at least did hia duty, nobly, wisely and honestly, Care- 
fully abataining from auch interference as would weaken the ex- 
ecutive, he authorized remonstrance of the most decided kind to 
the Durbar in behalf of the disbanded soldiery: as decidedly 
he supported the constituted authorities against the assumptions 
of Dewan Mairaj of Mialtan; he forbore on the strong pro- 
vocation given at Kangra, and forgave the offence of Cashmere, 
punishing in the latter case one individual, where a very slight 
‘stretch of privilege would have authorized a disseverance of the 
whole Treaty. 

In our last number having reviewed the 2d Punjab Blue 
Book, we need not here repeat our ments, but may satis 
ourselves with congratulating Lord Hardinge and the Briti 
public on the great success of His Lordship’s Punjab Policy. 
rhe candid reader will remember how some of the braveat of 
the land, how Sir Charlea Napier himself, expressed alarm at 
the first occupation of Lahore, how the cry of Kabul was in 
every man’s mouth; and disaster waa loudly predicated. We 
have heard that Sir Charlea Napier so fully considered there 
was danger in the arrangement, that he volunteered to take 
command of the Lahore garrison. To hold the post of honor, 
as brave a man was found in Sir John Littler; and near two years 
have now passed over with less of outrage, less of crime in the 
hitherto blood-stained Punjab than in our most fayored provinces. 
Daily the newepapers have told of improvements or of contem- 
plated ones; of favors and kindnesses showered on chiefa, people 
or soldiers so aa to give all well-dizposed among them reason 
to approve our Rule. 

The idle attempt or rather thought of s half-crazed Brahman 
supported by a score of ag wretched and worthless creatures as 
himself last February hes been, for their own porposes trams 
peted, into something by designing Europeans, but silence and 
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contempt ia a eufficient answer for their malice. They would 
desire to mar, they would rejoice to break, the peace—the calm, 
that they hate—which they prophecied would never be. 

The effecta of this honest policy of Lord Hardinge have ex- 
tended far beyond the limite of the Five waters. The Princes 
of central Asia bave looked with wonder upon euch acte of 
moderation ; upon the twice-emancipated Punjab ; on the twice- 
surrendered Cashmere. Dost Mahommed [hun has been quiet- 
ed, the chiefs beyond his limits cease to luok for the coming En- 
glish Squadrons. The Princes of India too have evidence tliat 
we do not seize all that ia fairly within our reach. Oude, 
Hydrabad and Gwalior may still hope for prolonged existence. 

t would be no unpleasant theme te dilate on the Kashmir 
Campsign, on the extraordinary fact, never before witneseed 
of half a dozen foreignere taking up 2 lately subdued mutinous 
army through as difficult a country as iain the werld to put 
the chief, formerly their commander, now 10 their minda a rebel, 
in possession of the brightest gem of theirland. Roman History 

no auch tales—shewa no such instantaneuus fellowship of 
the vanquished with the victors. 

A atill pleasanter tale would be that of tle voice of a aup- 
pliant people, a unanimous nation, calling on their conqueicrsa to 
remain for their protection, calling aa the Britons of ould, to 
their masters not to abandon them; to remain and to protect 
their Infant Sovereign and to aave them one and all from thein- 
selves—from their mutual animositiea. The best part of the 
Continental Preas, while giving Lord Ilardinge credit for hia 
moderation, could not credit that Mr. Currie and Colonel 
Lawrence had not brought about this happy event,—thia com- 
bination, in their opinions, eo fortunate for both parties. 

How it was brought about cannot be better explained than 
in Lord Hardinge’s own despatches ; and thouch our article has 
already exceeded the usual limita, we give nearly in full Nos. 2 
and 9 of the Blue Book Papera; the first of which clearly lays 
down the principles of the Governor-General’s policy ; and the 
second tells how hia agents carried out the preliminary arranee- 
ments after the deposition of Lal Singh. Little comment is 
required on either. They speak for themsclyea; aud are as 
honorable to the head as to the heart of the writer. 

In deepatch, No, 2, dated “ Simla, September 10, 1846, the 

rnor-General commences by informing the Secret Cormmit- 
tee,” that the Political Agent had rted that, in conformity 
with his inatructions, he had re atedly declared to the Durbar 
that the British Garrison of Lahore would, in fulfilment of the 
agreement of 11th March, be withdrawn during the month of 
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December. As directed, the agent separately informed each 
member of the Durbar of this datermination, 1n order that there 
might be no musunderstanding. With the exception of Dewan 
Dina Nath, they unammously declared that the admimetra- 
tion could not stand if the British troops were withdrawn. 
Siz months reapite was asked but the agent, instructed of the 
Governo:-General’s strong obj ctwone to the aubsidiury syatem, 
distinctly refused. We must however give his Lordslup’s own 
wads 


Dic asowal ef the Vavict nad his coll umaes on the 106th of September, 
lis uot bon cheatid by any sugpestions efftied to hun by the Uther time 
Agent Dhiat otheer lias tiated the Saisie. unttormly wath rapert ind kas 
dec] untions dine net oad un any attanyt to excite ins feas but they 
appear to id the voluntary inqmessons cf los own ptudginait as shown m 
foc wonscis ions shorly ater tht Ol itis V,énts aia wlan be 
exprasadk the daugit to whack bie wis diay axpowrd of liz is woimate dl 

hive uo deutt thy Savina and the Durl a ai ¢onvu id ot the stmecuty 
of the British Governmeuts puipes to promote the estal stine nt of a per 
mari nt Hindno Goverment im the Puvpe) and tht the Botsh Govwiminent 
fos wa alestay te mete dere tu deen ater) aflins 

dix Durlan ties profited by oom oudsae and sucdistim in “ttiing then 
difttainecs with tin Dewanof Mooltu Lhiy know that the Volstual (ont 
has alsuumed tom andewing the Ara le of the lacaty to the payment of 
the arias to the daslandid solduiy mm oder that the Btrrtsh antliarties 
might nat appear to cnet populauty at tle opus of the Vivi s Grovein 
mint thet the gicatist puns have been tiulen and m st sacesstally to 
Tut a Slint dimscplme amenst am tao. tlt the auluabitauts of 
them eit aity eon for the fst timc dwg many voars skep in sutety 
thut the mmolenee ind auune af the Kholse soldi hive Iain rcpessed 
wn that pon the whelr aamost fromalle ching: 1115 hi oefected an the 
fechas of the Sak: people and usen soldiciy tow uels the rtish autho 
lites sand tly ott npattan of tha capatilin Waecd ] wt 

There cun in no deauht at the oe at np sement of om tations with 
tha people of the Ponypeh we this short spate of time wheel iw ¢onolerated 
by the satiation which has tallowed the awesument of lands made im 
the Julunder and the crdid tatters 

1 notwe tlis state of popular feelmz as tar os it can In coectly acer 
tana not only beaux its evisienee ib asittetary yuool thet the occu 
pation lias nen followed by disathle icsalt. but bee we thes dispeition, 
ou the pmt of the raph to confide m om juste and loants will bk an 
Qt ntial means of earning on a Gowtimment thionzh a brrtisl Maniste 
af euch an cxpedient shoald le adopted = At any iat you will bo enabled to 
forma BR cont judgment of the pacsent slate ot om relations with the 

njab 

In my despatch of the Sid instant | stated my imprigsion that no pa 
Mauent advantage to the Mahasajaha mteresis or to om own, wonld be 
derived by the continucd presence under ousting cucimetances, of ou 
troops at Lahore. J bat apimon remains unal 

f do not think thatthe Jirutask Government would be gusiefied in supporting 
@ nai Government ta the Punjab, merely becmae it may conduc to the 
safety of a Regent, anda Minuter obnorions to the Claefs and people and to 
whom th: Bnitwh Government cues no abligations These wie the iery wedi 
viduals who, for personal vaterests of thewr own, ewerted the Sikh soldvery to a- 
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bade Ne rea and conetderatiine of Aumantty fo vadunndwals wea 
nd or employs ritveh bayonets Wi perpetuating wterule of « 
native Staite, by enad me tuch a Cfovsrnment to oppress the le 
Our waterfermes, of it should ace be called in, must be founded on tha 
brodd princpie of preeerving the peopl. from anarchy and ruth, dnd our own 
JSrontur from the iconventen ¢ and iesrouriy of anh a state of things as 
that which, tf uw assumed, will follow when the British troops retire + 
To continue to hold Lahore aithout refoumme the evils ao clearly exist 
ing under the Visier's Government, would not only, if that Government 14 
to Temain a8 if 16 now constituted, be an infiaction of the Agreement antered 
imto on the llth of March, but would in al} probability, be an unsuccessful 
atiem If the various classes who now potly complain of the misrule of 
the t and the Vizier, find that a Hiitsh foree, 1m oppontion to the 
torms of the Treaty, continues to occupy Lahore m support of a bad 
Government, the confidence whith we have mspired up to the present time, 
wall be changed into mustrust of on: mlentions, the Sikh troops remaimimn 
unpaid would refuse to serve at the distant stations, and, with a Br 
at Lahme, the whole of the county bt yond tha Raves would not 
to be a scene of disorder and Bloodshed a theretore adhere to the 
Opinions 9xzpi mM my last dispatch, that the Hrnish garrison ongnt not 
to remain beyond the stipulated pennod, i a Native Goveinment continues to 
administer the affairs of the Punjab 
[ have, since my marival in India, constantly felt and ea prensod ™my aver 
mon to what 1s termed the subsidiary 4ystem, and, although 1t waa probably 
most useful and poltticin the eather pened of Biitsh conquest in Indra, 
E have no doubt of 1ts umpohey at the present tine, but mois easpectally on 
this, the most vulnerable, frontier of our empire 
The penod of the occupation of Lahore was e ¥ lumted to the end 
of this year, for the specified in tho Agreement of the 11th of 
March, namely, that dhe Sikh anny heaving len disbanded by the Vith 
Article of the Treaty, « British force should be left to protect the person of 
the Maharajah and the unnabitants of the city, during the reorgamization of 
the Sikhaimy By the XVth Article of the Treaty it was stipulated that 
the Entish Government would not etercise any interference in the internal 
affiurs of the Lahore State 
At that time, the entreaties of the Regent for our esmstance appeared to 
mé not only reasonable, but aa tmposing upon me « moral duty, rxacting, 
as I wae at that very time, from the oie Goverpment, the disbandment 
of thar mubnow army tt 28 true this aseatance, and the hole meanure 
occupation, was no part of the ongihal poly m traming the Lieaty, for 
you are eware that the uppheation for om troopa was made after the Treaty 
ad been mgned But it was evident I hed no alternative, if J felt con- 
fident, as I then did, that the Bntish gaineon would be able to effect tts 
declmad ohjacta without compromusing the safety of the troop: IJ, there 
fore, did not heatate to afford the aid solinted, although I did so with 


reluctance 

On every occasion, the Lebore Government has been assured that the 
British Government deprecstes interference in ther affure they hava been 
informed that our troops were ready to retire at any moment, if the re 
organization of the Sikh army, and the umproved state of the country, 
would admit of thr being withdrawn 

Tt may be further observed, that the cosupetion of Lahore could not be 
considered in the hight of a subsidiary arrangement, because the instruc: 


* The itabes are ours —ED. 
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ons given to the Gensral officer and to the Political Agent, were, that the 
gerrison was placed there to preserve the peaca of the town, but was not to 
employed in any expedition, even between the Ravee and the Sutledj. 

The force was papresely given ase loan of troops for a peculiar emergency, 
end to aid the Lahore Government in carrying out an ewontal Article of 
the Treaty, which required the disbandment of ther army. No peyment 
was demanded, except for certain extre allowances granted to the native 
troops, whilet serving beyond the Sutledj. 

Ip, therefore, the propastis af the Hegent and the Durbar are merely 
confined to a further loan of Hritush troops for sir months, on the plea that 
a Hindoo Government cannot be carried on, uniess supported by Dritish 
bayonets, 2 am of opinion that tha appliration must be refuted. 

There has been ample time for the reorganséation of the fikh army, and 
by proper management the Durbar could have fulfilied the limited objecta 
for which the British force was leit at Lahore The means of effecting these 
objects huve heen invanably neglected, in opposition to the friendly admon- 
tions of the Bmntish Government I have net failed to exhort the Vimer to 
pay the troops with regulanty. a5 the anky mode hy which the Government 
andthe arm; cun be on od terns, and withaut which no efficient service, 
or correct diwipline, can be expected. Two regiments have been recently 
driven into mutms for want ot pay—surh a course bemg therr only means 
of obtammneg their just dacs,—-1 hilst estates of large value have been given 
to the brother of the Muharanes, a5 well os to the relations of the Vizrer 
lt is surprising that, afier the expenence of the last five years, of a mutmoue 
army controling its own Government at Lahore, the Durbar cannot under- 
stand, or will not practi: so sumple a 6;stem ta ensure obedience. 

It 39 not necessary thot [ should recapitulate the acts of mpolicy and 
injusuce wich have marked the conduct of the Durbar dung the last 
five months, Heving » riglt to untertere, by the terms of the Treaty, 
in matters relating to the poyment of the dishanded soldery,] have fre- 
queniiy urged the urbe to do thew duty; and this advice, given mith 
moderation, laa led the Sikh Government to make the confession of ris o#n 
Weakness, and to implore the Governor-General ta prolong the penod of 
occupation. 

Tei rmpossible to place any confidence in the professions of the Maharanee 
or the Vizier, that the adsice of a Baitush Agent would be followed, if the 
garrison were to be permitted to remain : the Buteh Government would, in 
such case, ba a party to the opprestuon of all classes of the people, Aga, 
if the troopa are withdrawn, we arc warned thai the country will be plunged 
intoa stata of anarchy, and the destruction of all Government ensue. 
Neither of these results would be consistent with the humanity, or the 
nincerity, of our policy, and they would be equally opposed to our best 
interests. 

The other course—which it may be open to the British Government to 
take, and which has constantly occumed my attention since tha Ard of 
Beptember—wonld be, to carry on the Government et Lahore in the name 
of the Maharajah during his minority (a, penod of about eight years,) or for 
a more limited time, pl ing a British Minister at the head of the Govern- 
are sasistod by a Netive Council, composed of the ableat and most influen- 

hie 

This course, however, could not be ado even if the offer to surrender, 
the Regency were to be made by the aharanee, nnless Her Highness 

i icly assented to by the great majority of 


, 
If, therefore, the Chiefs should not jom the Regent and the Durbar in 
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ealing upon the Biutsh Goverment to act as tho guardian of the young 
Pumce duuog his mmoiity, aud to conduct the admimatration, no alte mpt 
now be made to cas sucl a tease into cvecution I should, im that 
case sciupulonsh adhue io the terme uf the Amiiment Those tom 
cond not be suspended, evan &mporaly withowt some such pollie act as 
thatot asembhng all the (hide who haya anintciest nm the State thorough 
the lands they hold fiom the Wabwiayah and an avy sack mocecdtng, 
the proposal must o1ytibate with the Lehgie, and vot with the Biitwh 
autlwoiitis 

Lin wmathked diffience bidweon the system of having a British Minister 
tesiding at lahore and conde tore the Greve ceca iat eleven ity e ng as ¥, 
aud that winch dew piasails of a nate Goviment sdliumistuig tie 
aflas ol the State without ans patarfereted fori on deve sh b ACL po 
fom the Regent weuld amontt to this that im the ont cas our tips 
are nade the imstiimant ta sipponting misenle ath pas Comite ane 
aud stngih te opprssion om the athe: ly Mattel miterposniion  pustic 
and nokiation an stumid boa oulinsdiiien comditol ba omitie 
PLOLUL. ais mm accondance woth the costamas aud dads aid oven 

equdads ofthe pooph Auclbeictt rdtemmstiaition woth s ected a toraks 
pimd fuoly astildisleed the Batsh inter peso paght be withdawn oan, 
Mt ridessalys it fatht aenitiume tl the ronnie of ae of thie Malunazel 
When asm in hop | das countis would be made oes to le mu a unah 
dupreved and yespr rons ¢ addition 

I primate) sn ws of casi a suceessful Grarcraaiut woukl cowsist un 

the stitt adlmunstation of pete between the Goveuineut and the poop 
n tht 1¢pulur pasiment of the poops end the guuaneed to the (ucts of 
the uuwolested exp ment ot then states wach sland only La drablu to 
ford itare on a stionye cat of motandat deals pra 

She native utheers of the amy world renin gh ad eset Croneials 
etd Colours at the head of the tionps and unmes ions mess reyued 
fot myo tat pupos set gaat would net bi mtioduced 

bach asset of Baitishoah anglit mot answe. asd punt one, lui 
wownphe be adopted if the Dibar ad Clacds are dotsamiad that the Go 
yanment Without such wn altatid, would fall to partis ow the te trem pt 
Of the Biitish gairon 

Jt, therefore, the proposal of the Regent and Dirdar slut load to an 
offs io cwry on the t Rhoe Godinment by a Bnteh Minmici, dunng tn 
monet, of the Malu ajah and the yaoposal should be coufiumed by the 
Influeniial Chicts, publicly cousoked tor the dchibrration of such & mea 
but, ] shoald be disposed tw give to the capument eo iuscowsablle con 
bldcimton 

7 + | ¥ 4 

Tt ue sack proposal Ioahag to modibcations of the Treaty should be 
Toade, isin} Intention to withdraw the Brith fone from ]adiove the latter 
end of Dece¢mlsa, in acc ondenre with the Agreement = | shell, in thia «ase, 
have aficided the Labor Dia bar e.01y taality in iny powei, to aveit the min 
fotuue wiwh the Yai and his colleugues antiipat. on the 1¢4nement of 
the ircom, and you may be asured that, in the tlansactiony now pending, 
the conduit of the Birth Government shall be strotly regulated by pru 
wples of justia wud quod tath 

ith regard to the apprehended failure of the Viner to estabhsh a Sikh 

Government, i ain patisiicd 1f wall uot have been caused by any dufheulwes 
whith might not hav. been obviated & frmor Mimster, At the samo 
fame, tt must be aduuticd, that he hos edan a powtion of great 
ihihoulty, wineh might Lave baflled the uli] of an abler and better maz. 
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It ia dae, however, to the Kajal, and must be admitted, that he hat on all 


ocensions cheerlully assented to every proposal for the romfart and aecom- 
mnodation of the Biitesh tt ney, 


It the hape, whieh @ javes spreseed since Jast March, that a permanent 
Sikh (lover yt nighe be fomed, sunald he diappomed, tle qesnl* wall 
med pt that dhe titasae comb have been cispems dat at tae time it 
was Udistits al 

J Inn doulay ts | fic 4] Thea] y lor the puarpnes rr pret i te wil a! lata 
al if | Wey dats deo pee bette iT I Ayn 1 i Wn ' 
dualiglls il th it riage | atl hh thet fer de aa) ae a4 Wubate ate] t 
TOP thas ih I 1m, lh mrs Foe bie 1. won fay mow tt pi‘ 
TUS ee at nase ets alts ope th Span alot odpapoaag os dex nleae 
comsthis) toile Cr ey Hikes Coe goad ade no othasrdl shite oY 
Flas il sbi { iI rai last kt itbimiao ye aD 1 oy {j tT Wey aoa Iy rot ada 
poli soot the un Te eo piyelitenk ty bveats Woot oe ot 
ACAD ARN Ud Tse oatiecdt a adn vimpeet Po tit ody tay ty mais las 
He dealor wate pe gadis Me tine Pens ni abate thea «gp Ht 
tht, The) questi thom asl by the ae a 
Whe tier @ Shit Ceovevume at woubd stere baa sail datowh chor th Bigdish 
Le CT 

Eby tiskak ae psi edhe pe odes pad oat vo s1ot comm neniate 
wrth the aal cer ed darts Hupirncil ape eh Tate al riothot dn tal auly eat th 
whi di dive ledjaraaal ibead ued L144, WE Llgps diego oat yw ok gat de Oat) ae | 
by aedecdog acn eeat at see atamditars abyeet is Va oot tad ct LOR Td 
to Las ushiitable Eileen aaa a saloters Tee on Vit tudes the fit ame 
Thetge tert ot am ach ccmmanior, thee aa ote fl eli san oraay sing a 
Inge towar the capital of a tuteigm nation, 8 hire le ett sy out alms ipline 
bn ava teanin, 

A, theicloe, msvet can eget no measme whiuli, up te this hour, bas 
bud the agai of a theashhomine State diame dum and bas mint itu 
ed Tepe the reputation of the Baitiesh powi (oon aut om jastem 
danjme 


The ahove masterly dneument tells how hone-tly the Go- 
vernor-General endeavowed to oop up the State that had 
been struck down by the handa ofits own children :—it does 
more; it emphatically fase duwn the romewhat nos el though 
happily growing d ctring that British protectign when accorded 
not merely a shiekt tor the Native Soveeign and hia myr- 
inidons, but that it covers the peuple also—that the country 
of an uliy may be defended, but muy not be harried by Jii- 
tish bay onete. ; 

The other despatch with which we eniich our pages statce 
that the culprit Vizier of Lahore was tried in open court in 
the presence of sixty-five of his Peers; set dy them, a3 ehewn 
in the last number of thia |seview, berause they tere his eneniics s 
but by five Lritish officera every individual of whom was mote 
oT leva his friend and well-wieher. It then tells of the terms 
on which Lord Hardings consented to carry on the administra- 
thon of Lahore for eight years. Even Lol Singh, though anxtous 
for a Resident and a Contingent, on the old system, preferred 


this acleme to being left to the mercies of the Sikhs and the 
5] 
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fate of his predecessors. Dut without further preface we offer 
the extract nearly in full as published in the Blue Book :— 
ho 9. 
dhe Goternor Geneval to the Secret Comuntttce 
Comp hy oud? Ghat 
(Extract } herminy 2t 1516 (No 99) 


Tn mj last dispatch of the 4b instant To tniormed yon of the anange 
ments whith had been made at Lahae for conducting the igus inta il 
alk gations of Sheth linnuooddecn rative to his pancecdings mi ¢ ashimere 

Lhe cole ton of pops wind accompanies this dispatch wall tning be 
fore you all ith = ¢oiuimstances that hive sind orcamaed amd will show that 
the comse contemplakd 14 me in my communication to you of the 19h of 
Septamber m the vent of the Tabor (rovcpie nt destang the anima 
of dhe bertisl: troops Tris been ected ape 

T have to 1¢ pst vom attention te Mi Cui s liter ot tha Sth of De 
epmbet fornardtag the monte. of evidence and ibstract ot the paotacdings 
tahiti ot tlie yisestization of the ¢ asloeie tas ¢ thon 

Pow wadb adseaee Mad de equa teas condi ted ta df ent oper at 
qed dee smeenn i {Ho othe feeding {heeds of the most tafventatl jJoaaitios 
suaty fie on maids etttcneded te witness the p accedii ps 

* * * + * 


The Governor-General then enteia into come details of the 
tria] of Rajoh Lal Singh; acknowledges the serviecs of Mr. 
Cutrie and his cotlearucs, and thus pioceeds:— 


In the sulwequent transactions te aluch Jam now albeit te diaw vat 
attention and wiuwh aeter to the toms on which alone [ eld cansciut to 
the continned ote opation of Palnae bya British gain you wall time that 
all the autirspations af wy ccmfideuer in this vadmedle officors alnlity hive 
been realized 

Jn ithe same Jetecr (of the Tth of December} in whack ] confined Mr 
Cures pemcedings Finstuneted ham to addatss the Waliarqyeh expicasing 
the decp antewst Ttagkan Us Tighnuess weltae and stiting that as di 
time hale oly and when the Birtesh tiaops would im abscissa of thie 
Amerment of the 11th Varnh withdiaw tiem Tale FE owas anton afta 
the Vaewrsdeposimon thetile Gocument shod br seacconsticted as wo 
efisrd the last woosperd of praawisme tin Tay thot 2 was aman tit 
Bhitish Goverment Siamld aon en tems of peace amd amity wate the 
Govemmentol Laboat nt thee} was dbteimened after tho ¢sprucnee of 
the Jiast ane months and the rcoent mascondiuct of the Vaiewr nat to leave 
@ Bartash force aa the cat, beyeurd the stipal eted perid for the sake of sup 
pottmy & Native Governincut winch can gave ne assiiance of its powtr to 
gown qustl, asrcgaids 2s peopl aod no gnats tor the porloumance 
of 1t9 ohhig ciiens te ats negli bours 

[ated that itwas the datyof His Highness Government and the Chu f, 
to decide upon the course eluch they might deem go he mostc <pedhent, but 
that in these miungime nts 1 conid cxcrerso no mtelfermmee further than im 
ming to His Highness Governn cat the ad ol my advice and good ufiues 
in promoting the mtcrests of the Btats 

hese scotiments wire comicyad to Hhe Highnewm Mr Curnes letter 
of the %th of December, and the auswer 19 contamed im » recapitulation of 
each paragraph by the Durbar, concluding with the request that I would 
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Jiasc two iments ol miantey one rg ment of cavalry and a ficdd hatiery, 
wt Fal with Puutnandd aloud] To aaimd as the Headent tor some 
reomdles beac 

My Cima an bis myn to tins better of the “Mala qatis uifotmed His 
Hhi,liniss that thd epphiation for the coulmuaec of & bimush dose at 
Lakeua anvalse ddl pantie them tie conditions cf th Articles of Apniece 
monk doe lided on de Vth of Wiw dy uid stot dl that it wauld therefore, be 
aubsioateke Ut Uae ma tubers of the Durbar aad the pump Sidi should 
ptoble ga order that Wa (tapes muighet declan an ihe v pucsent the only 
tenes ube Wh de Line fee ram Gora would « mscnt ta 2 modiittanon of 
the mings dints und te tl coutamiiec et 4 Basted fowe at 1 uuore utes 
tn uspnition bth sty abated portot 

Ele papel aonteumms tise combtions was cuchilly tio td ote 
Haistui aod bisloowstimee ooh discied Isy Va Ctnite te the elu is when 
thay ochoneth Dath Deccamber 2a the poapese of as ultug all desnudt 
stemediuy, th dil vont apts wire eNpliutmed—tla Sluts rete bit vin 
mule doth ik alt se distiisstem a latumg ty the en mat otf t 4th 
dialiy dat the espe ad the Peisb paziis a tle tes wore oecd ta 

Jue cputda nn 2a ate ota] dncdd demae dee Ethos a dda atiote at wes cel of thal 
dla Salers and ( hiels shold a essatak li on th dudlowiyz des abo aertuu 
tidhvndhiils shoukl da scl tol da thomsch ste dzaew up kya des at Qatac 
ene zt nC usanplaee ty ty athe Wa taete uid J esttum ime 4 cd amel 2 usa ace 
Edi Q)ie fs neaendingis i mscintled uf Vio dati Prob tut a4 liwk 
ol the Ebtl aston  o] rhe ate de was dr tse sep akately oda coueritne 
dion was lis uo teanis te las nad estas Smal puestut siome lund 
se tleué the paper AMD the (Tuts qe umlad fits tw oom the com duno of 
thy inci eApiessed thon sebsdiction thet the Wabi yah weulitta uaudes 
Un pratcediiou ut te baitid Gvciiine at dam, bes tuners wha will 
comedaneie Mudd tha Ath ot Supheenbor peed 

Ab these mui tuags the (lids an intiuogsly concuied thit wstete necessity 
usted tm cluding the Walbusnee fiom cuteimg any euthorty in the 
wihtaistintivog of vas ad the Dona ed dhe Chids hase come to the 
Qoomion that Hoa Lhtebiess shalliaiera ma anumis ol oo lee nal a halt 

Yon will obseiae that & Bittish otf: appomtsd bv the Gascon Gaon ret 
m Coumil with an ethueut establishnie nt ot snbordurites, wall retain at 
Pahorm to diact and contial exer} de print ot of the “State 

Je teclotgs ot Mu proph and th pest wbts of wll clusts will be 
esp toil 

Aoteunaioaf Hegeney composed of badury Chegs antl aed andor the 
contrat at pardidace of the Hirtish fievident 

Ihe Couned wall comuastad engit Mada cad the neonhioes aall net he 
thanged nithoud fhe canseat of the Bertik dicanfend acting wieder the ortdesa 
vf the Goreao: treneral 

fhe power of the Hesedeat cuter ia aver etary detitnent dad to any 
fata 

Aomilutary force merry fe placed an sack farts and posts ened of week 
shength rthin the Zehare torittatis as dhe Gorter aoe rene seed maty dete s inane 

these tums yree the Frttod festa antuadted oudhovity ta nll uettere 
of cnterral cdacnistention aud elicanal sefutin, diveag the Msthers erjerk s 
OE 

fhe conection of thee pow nel cadble the Briteskk Guteinmeat io 
stir the panes and good order of the cauatry—ithe authority wall be caer 
chad for ihe mort beneftere? pus pones  bhes terms die more cticwee than 
hav heen heretafore requucd when Native States Avge ceceued the piote: tion 
of a Bniwk cartingemt fon My motive wn requeiang suck Iarge yoiocis Aas 
deisen from the experience af ths aceevsudy during the fast wine mmontha | and 
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my teluctance, om generai premeiples fo revert to the whsuhary system of 
wsng Britth troops ta sappot a Nutuc Gournment adie we hetia no meena 
of correcting the abuses of the cual adnunndration of a conatig astensrbly 
ender Bittuh protiction A Bosteshk fooee cetiag ees the pestrianent of a 
corrupt Nate dyency moa sysicat deading to misckicieda conscgiinris and 
wAh ought waen itis poaseile ta be atone d 

The acaupation of Lahore will attod the snerns of commteructing mach of 
the drsoider and anaihy whl have distmted the Punjab for the last tive 
yeas, Clue, owe to anumcaos Sehkh atin, kept ap im the veimity of tee 
capital im numbers gecth d spopetioned to the aeveuues of the countr 
and by alse acpablian syetin of dmuplne the soldiaiy had usmiped 
the faneion. ol alae St ste 

The soutien whieh oo Barth gaiison con excise ib quien oder 
amongst the drsbundid soldiery will m conpmaition wilh a British system 
of adnunist dim protect all class of tin commumts lhe winicdiate 
effect of diquisn ga namaiious deeds of mollis adscaituis ot eruplosvun ut 
(there Lemmy stl mmm to be disbindid to rdurs the nuibeis to the limits 
of the licaty of E chow J may he ttonl some aud a sowie) of sun Uti asd 
Hes No poli) (an wb once mitiulet dames wlah das hac the growth 
ofvens Wut the epuation of 2 osvstem of onda tioned imto the 
Pray ih wil suldie the lint. of this clin ws las leco the asc in om 
onl: yoviners sttas the Diudigse wo aud bby gi adually sosts,, amy the 
turbulent saitat the “uhh ;opulition encomage the pauph to cultivate 
tle aat~ of wclasdi4 wsdl pt nec 

A stiit adberenic to the Iedtes of the Tec at, ty thea withdiawal of the 
Bitteh gason at thas momcue tow the Punjab aja the avowels miude by 
the Danha, that the Governed could not stand wonhl probildy rad id 
to mesures of agg adieciuent drel the qstensien ol eu tutti attr 
ecoves of confusu mudanoeds Dla dauser was telt by the moetable af 
the Budar, aud aticcomikd them to the saciilices whack the torus we vit 
ably acquicd tm the uitiacst of the laho Stat iy the cous whith 
has leer adoptid the miedihicrtion vl die tunis at the Ageamint at lose 
Matib has tice trade with te deur couse of the Sada publicly asus 
bled who woe road fil ava Gf the extent ot the powsa winch, liy thi 
new attics, was to be teaustenied to the Westies) Groove rume ut 


BOFE Ti ERY] FH 


* In some guort ro ne witerstend that Tend Warde  reproahed au alow 
tog tht ertlaais cfu thea at we oof Sokh Sewers to rete aupdad = [he 
follomiug fatty toad in wil be ousting —lhe Sukli Agu bias clucsuge the Jase 
teehi morthe bean didi bo to kess eam .hH) fata, ated the dunameed dita by 
Tehesed by dG Sablon Negianty hve af? these mea beer gaat fica agian = Lat the 
Ama5 ~LLE heptomp wlied wis tend iat of fem qo ta wate lunes 15 
how pail nou ws any us ee Pe edantey on, tau merida mritme, 
and the mip ity of dae neha cals dive tnd dieu ot Lem prank op as weil as 
Hie mints sy got the ete Tha ar un thet tia se mod Wed dha tacts 
hue du od, owe would Ut, atom fo the apitgast afloat hy tie fal 
kno, th (whitey des mp aid dorltdki und. oom gr tage om Ia; 
Ardy eo tube wan Jae asic G4 yes dla We deat} ue ten tous fun of 45 
las of Hapa df MW Lidia nt tha ana apt pitt ol tha Basis J line Fae been 
apy rapriited inthe pitvnee nt ad Chose gtiderh, as Wes Sup sted BC tnlea stad, Ly tbe 
local agents, there wall pull semen four years afier he Geet) w huigia auiear to the 
Gwahor cavury than w owed to the whole Sukh Ainy wine mouly wis the wenty 
that transfered it wih the mstof the Labor Site to Brinch cue =(We attubute 00 
sort of blame m thu mater to Gol Shonen, or Sor R Shekepeme ‘The tay of 
Gwalior dx] not give them the anthouty iv act, Gaat of Lehane did give (ol Lawrence 
We only add one more examplt to tie many ou record of the vis of the ofd bubs- 
diary syster, and the advantages of the new 
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Lhe confidence which the Sikh Cluef dave aeposed in Butish good fruth, 
must tend by dhe anammits of then deusion whih partahis as far as at bs 


pusihe im an casi county, of a util sanction, to promote the suc 
acca mf thrs mit nsiac 


Dotresd dhemmesl ato cxpediee t that the rituie dion ef the new terms of 
Amcomait contend mute for piste tag the Wikitatab dit ag las nimesits 
shania be toads as quelle as passhle dt lias therefore leon di termed 
ww comMat AL with the Sodas that he Dlighmess shill come to ms 
rempontassth ot ti Beronth GO ai tant ond J yaopesc atiiw ads 
Whoo th ‘avecment will de dopa ikhy a atde d ta pay Elm Histiuess a fiend 
outa visit at Labo 


Complinents to Mb. Cute and Colonel Lawience hese 
fullow, aud the despatch thas concludes :— 


Jnasciy put of Jidia the most peatict tfamquhts pauls 

“Soetlrts om ins put will In omit dl tee presciye thas al stihl stile ot 
flings My yeews md ie tse et Peet miloamdls duact dota me amtarn 
BSSSteT Ok poke ty ec tsohil tima the Battisd prmvet mm file met ait by 
mypeets ol aatliy ueait uel] dest thot tl a objuts now ob ovut to 
Im aati wilktembaothisch § rd uat de cous wl be] fave ailoy ted 
Bl da donne by yen te be corsatout with trae poly ail anudianne to 
the interests ol Barts dicis 

‘Lhe Jaeaty of Much 18d0 was no sooner sizned than ar 
langiiments wore mide for the matiwement of the valuable 
acyhistiogns obtamah Mis dohuw Lawrence one of the most 
eapertcnccd ofheeny im the Civil Seivice, wis sent dor fiom 
Valha, in which teshveurheod he lid served tur mins yous 
with areat ciedin, la his @ue as eumimissiontl was enttusted 
the Jullunder, wath lift a dase gi assietuuts, whale + ajor Moae- 
heson, with a stad stait, supcrmiended the ( m-Sutly states, 
bath ucting unde the Avent of the Gosernor-Gcnel Lhe w- 
Tanwement anssercd so wall that wiltin the yeu almost ali the 
complicated questions causcd ly the war were decided, and thie 
Sikh Cinefs put ona new and unproved footing, Vey Broud- 
foot liud tiuly obscised that these chick had long cused to be 
the protected, aud might littuly rather be called tho rests azned, 
They had ceuwed to far the Punjab Ruler: they now only 
feared our pireventions from plunder. ‘he police powers at 
many of these woe withdiawin: the customs of all commuted 
or abolished. ‘The disordctly and untiustworthy contmgenta on 
both sides theiive were colmmutcd tor a money payment aufiicient 
to pay seveial pood regiments; the yigue ot all caammed, and 
possession allowed until se dune; and above all a very beht 
buInWAly aeseasinent was completed within three months in the 
Jullunder, and dwing the year ehbewhee. She Governor- 
Gcneral’s only instructions to the commussionels being to be 
modeiate in their demands, and not to distreas the people. 
Thus has eider been brought out of anarchy and a most fruit- 
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ful and lovely district, already yielding fifty lakha, been 
added to Britiah India. 

Simultaneously with these arrangements, retrenchments in a 
aimali way were commenced, but it waa not until the treaty 
of December 1816 was signed, that the Governor-General 
felt justified in reducing the Military Force. Now how- 
ever thut affuirs were put on a more promising footing; 
the atrength of every intuutry corps Ia the service waa re- 
duced as alao of all the irregulara; the Police Battalions 
were one by one disbanded and already without any apparent 
effurt more than 30,000 have been reduced from the Bengal army 
alone. There ia ne denying that while this bold measure hos 
saved much to the state, it hus curtailed eatablishmenta with less 
injury to public credit than ever waa before accomplished. 

There ig one feature of this question which the future LTis- 
trian will dwell on with special satisfaction, Scareely was the 
Punjab war over than the party in the British Senate, with 
which the Governor-General hal always acted, were ejected 
from power. They had honored and rewarded him, and he 
micht now have retired, or when remaining at the request of his 
Political adversariea—who seem to have treated him with as 
mauch consideration ag if one of thenselves,—he might not un- ° 
reasonably be expected to forward no financial arrangements 
that would affect hia popularity during the brief remainder of his 
stay in India, An ordinary man Would certainly thus have ac- 
ted; but far otherwise haa been Lord Ilardinge’s practice. In 
the face of the clameur ofa portion of the press he haa aa honest~ 
ly and unflinchingly used the shears as Lord Wm. Bentinck 
could have done-—as effectively us if he, himself, were to be the 
gainer, Ele had eubinitted his resignation to the Mfome Au- 
therities. He had expressed his devire to be relieved in tha 
winter of 1847; so that without any apparent dereliction of 
duty, he might have lutt every invidious meaaure to be carried 
out—every reduction to be enfurced by his successor. 

We shall enter somewhat fully—we trust not tediously—into 
these reductiona, premiaing that, since the year 1837, the Indian 
Army has been increased by no lesa, in round numbers, than 
120,000 men. More than half of these levies have been dis- 
ehurged, and yet all vulnerable points are 13 well guarded as they 
ever were; andthe N. W. Frontier is pluced on a footing of 
atrength aufficient to silence the most clamorous alarmist. 

With the exception of the Cavalry, every branch of the 
Indian Army has been increased since 1887 ; the ofticera by no 
leas than 834 ; in the proportion of 656 to the Infantry, 146 to 
the Artillery, and 32 to the Engineers. Above 50,000 men have 
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already been reduced, leaving the army still stronger by more 
than that number than it wasin 1837. None of tho officers, 
Native or European, have been touched. Certain local’ corps 
have been disbanded; while other * irregulars,” more urgently 
required, have been raised. Among these are the Sindh and 
Sikh Lavies. The chief reduction has been caused by bringing 
down the strength of corps from 1000 and 1100 to 800 men.” 
This waa effected by giving a bonus of from three to twelve 
month’a pay to every man willing to take his discharge; and by 
permitting men to invalid in 1847, who in usual course would 
not have been passed till 1848. No soldier, however, of the 
regulars has been discharged againat his will; and none of the 
irregular horace who have served seven years; while every 
individual of the latter, however short jis service, diecharzed 
on the reduction, has received’ a gratuity of twelve months 
pay, being no less than £24 for a private horaemau,—a noble 
sum, 4 fortune to many. 

Eight reciments of Cavalry were raised during the war; 
and all of them for very good reasons were irreculars, First 
because a corps can bo formed in a month or two and costs 
only £19,000 per annum; while one of regulars, costs £39,000 ; 
‘2dly, because they are more easily moved and provided for; 
requiring (including officers) only thirty-seven doolie bearers 
and twenty-two camels, while a corps of regular caval 
requires aixty and 200 respectively; lastly and above all, 
because, during the Sikh campaign, after every exertion, we 
never had 4,500 sabrea in the field opposed to not lesa than 
30,000. We were deficient in numbers, not material. When 
Punjab affairs were eettled ; the strength of corps of irregular 
horse waa reduced to 500, and we believe it ia the intention 
to bring them duwn te 420, the strength of the regular 
cavalry; but, asin the infantry, the full number of corps as 
also their constitution has been kept up, so as to enable 
officers on the shortest notice to fill up their ranks. The 
Gratuity of a twelye montlis’ pay to the discharged men waa 
a humane measure, because many bad incurred debt to enable 
them to enter the service, but it must now be clearly a man’s 
own fault if he is anable to make a fresh start in life with 
atrifle in his pocket: it was a politic act, because it will 
induce volunteers, when required, to crowd to our ranks. 

Thus the reduction in the native army has been effected, 
With the least possible detriment to efficiency. The cavalry, 


* They are to be permitted gradnally to fall to 750. 
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the arm in which we were most deficient, has been imereased 
by eight regiments; and the number of sales, even aiter 
reductions, by some hundieda, For the police battahena 
the more efficient Sindh and Sikh Levies hive been _ub-ti- 
tuted. The police corps did not ¢ive sitiofuction, No man who 
hag much worked with nities could have expected ofber- 
wiee, The theory of a military police ia excellent; but as 
a general tule natives of India will not take to a double 
tirade. They will not both fielt and wiite; they will not do 
menial nok and head work. There are of contse exceptions 
to this as to every other cle; but with some pemonal experi- 
ence in these matters we are decidedly of opinwn that the natise 
of India whe his been in the habit of doing one wok well 
will fail in a double duty. ‘Thete are a dozen reagona for what 
we aver. Listlessnes-, cowardice, vanity and the prejudices of 
the caste to wluch they belong all imterfete with such eom- 
bination of duties. Tle who reckons on oiientals by Baropean 
rules, will aseuiediy reap repentance, The Sikh and Sindh 
Levies aie more decidedly military bodies, than the police 
battalions, and bring inte our sanka men whe have fought 
aust Us; and mivht, if nat employcd, do 60 again. ‘Line 
indeed, 18 another reason for cncoulawime inieeule cavaliy, 
as it 18 cluefly formed of the most salutary poition of the 
Mahommedan population. 

Though several Ewiopean regiments have been erent home 
since the war; it 1 quite a mistake to supporc that the 
Euivpean force in fnedit haa becn decreased, below the veual 
nveruze, On the contiary it very far cacecds whit wags congi- 
dered suffici nt to detend Lidia durine any porod of the China, 
Gwalior, Sindh and Aftshanetan Campawiy—the fact bemg 
that though between the year 1K&d7 and 1542 the foree in 
Bengal was mereased by no less than one dhagoon and peven 
infants weiments, an equal number were eeonaally absent 
beyond the limits of India. Duime the ycua 1643-44 and 
49 this bianch of the amy counted thee reguucnts of 
diagoom, and fourteen of infantry, being one of the former, 
and bse af the latter, in eacens of the catablishment of 1837. 
In the year 1634, while the whole Muropenn foree in the 
Bengal presidency, was only two regiments of cavally and 
nine of infantry, une of the fiiet and two uf the last were in 
Affyhanietan ; and in 1840 when the infantry establoehment 
was increased to twelve regiments not lees than ox wee alent, 
viz. three in China and three in Affphanistan. In the year 
1846 the infantry regiments were again increased to sixteen 
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by orders from home, but before the reinforcements could 
arrive, peace was d* 

Tt is now, we understand, intended to keep three regiments of 
dragoons and eleven of infantry on the Bengal establishment, 
being one of cavalry, and foo of infantry in excess of the esta- 
blishment of 1837 before Gwalior or the Punjab was subdued! 

At Madras in the year 1841, there were eight European 
regiments, but of these three were absent; viz. one in China, 
one at Aden, and one et Monlmein; leaving five. The establiah- 
ment is now to be eight ! 

At Bombay, the European force waa 

In 1837....-000¢ 44 regiments (a wing being at Aden). 


oF 1838... -EReES ' 24 33 
ss 1839.......04 3 »” 
ys PBEO. ew ea aes 4 ” 
gy 1B4D ecceeee . 4 . 


One has now gone home, leaving seven, but s wing being at 
Aden and two Regiments in Scinde, 44, the same aa in 1837, 
remain for the duties of the presidency. 

Thus we have shewn that the European force actually within 
the limita of India is considerably stronger than at any former 
‘period—thouch now for the first time since our Sovereignt 
commenced there is no organized army (Nepal excepted w ich 
has no Cavalry) in India, but our own. To make the matter 
still plainer to unprofessional Readers, we may remark that now, 
during profound peace, the Kuropean force in India, though 
5,000 men less than the War Establishment of 1846 is 16,000 
in excess of that of the year 1835 and 9,000 stronger than that 
of 1837 when the hostile Army of Gwalior was on our flank, 
the Sikhs in our front and the expedition to Affzhanistan was 
aiready on the tapis ! 

The increasa to the Army since 1837, in Bengal alone exceed- 
ed 50,000 men; the reductiona, including Queen's Regiments 
sent home, exceed 30,000 men ata saying of £700,000. In 
Bombay, including a European Regiment 7,000 men ata aaving 
of £300,000, and in Madras 10,000 at a asving of £160,000, 

Thua the total reductiona already completed are £1,160,000, 
while with the Lahore subsidy of £220,000, and the Jullander 
and Cis-Suilej proceeds (after deducting expences) of £500,000 


* This was o natural and omution on the part of the hans enthoritics, 
but it has heen unadvised! made # bendls for the report that Lord Hardings wrote 
in En afer Ferozebab, for 13,000 troop. The fact, however, is he did not 
write @ men Lord Haniings is not the peraon to wait ull the middle of 2 war 

o—his reinforcements 


before he indents on England for all he considers 1 . N 
Wl 


war ender eels 1dts Nepiat yas a¥ hand with 18,000 mes end Atty while 
Wal i 

supports from England could hardly bare bebo dhe epeiag of ats unlean 

by and thare in Apri] and Mey the would hays 
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more; we haven total improvement ef the Revenue during 
the year 1847 of £1,880,000 sterling ;—su that with reductions 
in progress at Bombay and Madray, tha relief to the finances of 
india may be expected to be two millions of money ; giving 
ua for the firat time eince 1838 a prospect of cacape from 
bankruptcy. 

The advocates of annexation. those who think the Indus 
or the Solemane Range should be our border, may with od- 
vantage reficct on the above facts. Annexation that tends 
to insolvency can never be beneficial. Ilitherto our debt has 
increased with our frontier; and we are satisfied that the 
Punjab would be no exception to the rule. Ita revenues are 
wot {our milliona aa influential journals in England consider ; 
they are searcely one-third of that sum ; and of it nearly half is 
expended in jareera and the British aubsidy. Could we with 
our present establishments safely hold the four Western Donbs, 
or other half? We think not; and had we tried to da it, 
where would have been the reductiona above displayed ? 
Would those who feared to oceupy Lahore, with 10,000 men, 
at the earnest prayer of the Sikh nation, have had no misvivings, 
when again in front of the formidable Khybur—when ngain 
confronted with the Murris, the Bogtia and the Vizeris, while 
the irritated Sikh population was in their rear? Each river of 
the Punjab would have been as dangerous, or at least as dreaded, 
asa Khérd Kabul ors Khybur, and we must literally have 
kept up an Amny in each Doab, or India and Europe would 
have rung with forebodings of disnater—instead of a redue- 
tion of the Army, then, there must have been an increase and 
especially in the most expensive branches ; the Europeans ;— 
the artillery and the cavalry. Above all, instead of sending 
home Queen's Regiments, we must have indented for aix or 
eight more, and for years at least the country would have 
been a losa to us. The balance sheet is the beat answer 
against annexation | 

In proof that the reductions we have noticed haye not unduly 
aifected our Blilitary etrength, we proceed briefly to contrast our 
present and past posture, in the most vulnerable quarters. 

A, European Regiment has been withdrawn from Moulmein 
—wisely we think, The force there was net strong enough to 
make, though it might tempt, War—our Steamers would now 
enabie us to reinfores the Tenasaerim Coast, or to destroy 
Rangoon at a few hours’ notice. 

The emall fortified posts of Petoragurh and Lohi Ghat on 
the western Nepal tier, inviting attack, have been dir 
mantled, and their garrisons withdrawn. ‘The Regiment of 
Native Infantry has been recalled from Almorah, where it 
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should never have been stationed, and tho fort at that station 
ia being strengthened, and mate tenable against all comers 
until it can be relieved, 

An Irregular Cavalry Corps ia now stationed at Gorukpar, 
in communication with that at Sevowlie; the best possible arm 
to employ in watching the Goorkhas. Dy Lord Ellenborough’s 
arrangemouts, Gwalior ia now an armed friend, occupied by o 
British foree more than double that which won “ Meanec.” 

There remains only the N. W. Frontier. We have alread 
shawn, but may repeat, that in July 1844, when the Sik 
Army was in force xt Lahore, the British troops at and above 
Meerut, amounted to, 24,000 mon and 66 guns, but were 
increased hy Lord Hardinge by It December 1845 ty 435,000 
men nid 98 cuns. Now, however, while there are not three 
thousand Stkh soldiers in the whole country around Lahore 
and Umritsur, and those under our orders, we shall have, 
by the present relief 54,000 men and 120 fleld gune as well as a 
battering train af equal strength at and above Mecrut I* 

A comparison of these numbers should satisfy the most ap- 

weliensive mind, that in making his well considered reductions, 
lord Hardinge hus not hazarded the asfety of the empire. Not 
* only during the whole of the year 1844, were moveable Brigades, 
complete in carringe and equipment, kept up at Lahore, Feroze- 
pore snd Jullunder, hut are now in the midst of profound peace, 
retained, Each consists of one European Reriment and three 
of native infantry, one of cavalry and twelve guns. The former 
has also (wo companies of sappers and 2 second regiment of caval- 
ry. Those brigades are under two distinguished Brigadicrs, Cam 
bell and Wheeler, both Aide-de-Camps to the Queen and the 
whole commanded by Sir John Littler. These three brirades 
can be reinforced in ten days by four regiments of S3ritish 
infantry ; while thore are three of cavalry, with seventy guna 
wad 20,008) Native Tidantry in reserve, 

Lord Hardinge’s Ordnance arrangements ought alone to 
datiafy men’s minds that in all that conecroa military matters, 
he is thoroughly at home. Not a mun or gun from the war 
establishment has been reduce; 60 nine-pounder guna before 
drawn by bullockhs have been horeed. and there ie now Biege 
and Field Artillery on and near the Frontier sufficient to meet 
uny contingency, and it will not be His Lordship’s fault if the 
Horace Artillery ammunition, ever again ruue short in action, or 
if the siege train is ill supplied.f 


* We are lndebted for much of the information contained in this portion of ont 
Atticlo te ihe instructive, aud @ tly nuthonistive, inter vigned Acth ad Umuga, 
that apprared lately In the Hoptoay Tens. 


+ The old system did not alow soffcient ammunition 0 the Geld artillery, Ford 
lardings Las rectified 


1 the ereus. We would, however, comvet an oppression that 
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We have entered at ench length, into the origin, conduct and 
results of the war with the Sikha, the great episode of Lord 
Hardinge’s Administration, that we have epace only to glance 
at some of the civil measures to which the reatoration of peace 
enabled him to turn his attention. 

The queation of the great Ganges Canal had met with scol 
sdvocacy and warm opposition. . Thomagon’s viewa were 
op » Major Coutley, the able projector was in England, 
and the war called away hia excellant auccessor, Captain Baker 
and hig assistanta. Doubta were raised as to the adviaability of 
opening a new canal, when those,on a much smaller acale 
now running past Delhi and Kurnaul, had rendered these 
towns and cantonmenta unhealthy. A eanatory committee was 
appointed and ordered to proceed to the canala; there to 
investigate the amount of sickness usually caused by them and 
draw up a full report embodying their own suggestions. The 
committees prepared a very curious table demonstrating most 
clearly that the size of the spleena of children, in the tract 
irrigated by the Delhi Canala increased in proportion to their 
vicinity to the inundation. The fact waa not ascertained from 
examination of bed-ridden patients, bunt from scores of boya 
and girla who were running about the villages. It was however 
aleo ascertained that these symptoms of diseases were little 
thought of by the people themselves, and that sufferers from 
intermittent fever preferred to be aubject to such trials rather 
than to Iose the fertilizing watere of the canals. Jt was also 
ehewn that the couree of the Jumna canals being through a low 
line of country, difficult of drainage, caused swamps and stag- 
nant pools, at the most unhealthy season of the year, as around 
Kuraaul—aonmch if not all of this may be remedied, and it is 
believed that Delhi and Kurnaul may yet be restored to com~- 
parative salubrity. 

By a judicious system of drainage, it is expected that, mala- 
ria can be prevented, and with thia view it ia imtended that the 
Ganges canal ehall follow the highest ridge of the Doab, at o 

secribed tafe distance from towns an cantonments. Thus, 
irrigation @ prevented in the vicinity of masses o ®, 
and it may be hoped that care and attention will mitigete ‘he 


prevails in coms that, becanes tha G warmly 
regarding the deticiency of anmunition at the of he, thers- 
form, thinks fl of the Bengal Fee otereine. He trinke Siem” as al 
who hare sper, Cheir prectice must do, es good artillery sa ex in tha work. Indeed, 
his bes often been heard to expatiate on exccliencios of the men aud 
of the C and we believe it to be his opinion that the 7 
aa of the Bengal Army, in all its branches, is a senior list. We may here 
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present canal evils to the rural population, indeed we do not 
eee why irrigation might not be prolibited within prescribed 
distances of village sites; but as already remarked, the culti- 
vators prefer good crops with miasma and visceral disease tu 
dearth, hunger and starvation. Malaria doubtless does shorten 
life, but it 14 unquestionable that for hundreds whom it has des- 
troyed in India famine has carried off ita tena of thousands. 
Who can estimate the misery and mortality of the famine of 
1837; the lose and expence of which alone, in a single year 
cost the Government o willion of money—much what the 
Ganges canal ta estimated at! Only four years previously, in 
1833, that of Gontoor cost sixty Jakbs and the lives of a quarter 
of a million of people ! 

Another danger was prognoaticated. It was feared that to 
diverge from the Ganges {tha (seven-eighths) of the main stream 
would endanger ita navigation. As the proposed canal is to 
be navigable for boats and as the river 1s now scarcely so, 
throughout the year,* this objection seems to us unimportant. 

After a rigid calculation of the advantages to be gained and 
the risks to be encountered: the Governor-General tn March 
1846 visited the head of the canal and its most important feature 
the Solanit aqueduct, and then authorized the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the work. We understand that the annual expenditure of 
@ quarter of a million sterling haa since been sanctioned from 
home. Six years will probably open a canal of not less than 600 
milea in length, to spread ite fertilizing watere over 1,200,000 
acres, to secure from famine several millions of people and ta 
remain a lasting monument of British architecture onl of Br- 
tish benevolence in India. 

That Mr. Stephenson and his staff are now in Calcutta pre- 
pared to commence the grand Northern railway is mainly attri- 

table to Lord Hardinge’s sound advice and practical good 
pense. Jt must ever redound to hia credit that when hia 
ecollearues, men supposed to be more cognizant of India’s 
wants, doled out suck amall modicum of Government aasia- 
tance as would bave amothered the project for ever, the 
Governor-General taking an enlarged, and statesman-like view 
of the question declared, “T am of opinion that the assia 
tance to be given ought not to be limited merely to the 
land,” and f on, “the value of the land 1s not commen- 
* surate with the advantages which the state would derive from 
* rapid and daily communications between Calcutta and Delhi,” 
and again, ‘ the ealculation of tha contribution to be given, 


* We havea ourselves, in an i been a dozen times aground in ihe 
month of March, between Furruk a chen 
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* should be based on the political, military and commercial 
* advantages which would be derived from the completion and 
* full operation of euch a line.” Hia Lordship’s task wos a 
peculiarly hard one. Ele had at atime of great financial pres- 
sure in the face of the combined opinion of hie civil conn- 
scliors, to advocate a large outlay. He haa had hia reward 
in seeing the foundation of that noble work laid, which we hope 
it will be Lord Dalthousie’s privilege to complete. In his Lord- 
phip’s character and previous carcer, we havo an earnest thot he 
will not be found wanting in works of impoverment; indeed in 
his epeech at the dinner given to him hy the Court of Directors, 
ou the 4th November, hia Lordship told ue that he will do all 
that prudence permits in opening out the communications of the 
Land. We trust that the present depression of the money 
maiket will prove only a temporary obstacle in the way of this 
great national work. The guarantee of five per cent. for twenty- 
five years makes the investment an excellent one as a private 
speculation, while to Governmant the advantages of rail-roada 
will be incalculable. With the means of rajndly transporting 
our tounitions, our batteries and our battalions trom one eud 
of the empire to the other, we may confidently defy oll danger, 
and the strength of British Indin, will be more than doubled. 
Famine can no more atalk in one quarter, while plenty smiles 
in others. The trains that convey proviaions for our ‘English 
soldiers, to the foot of the Himalayas will return with the pre- 
ducta of those mountains, whose dyes, herbs and winerale will 
now find a muthet. 

Lord Hardinge has added snother to the number of Sana- 
taria, and has, we hope, prepared the way for all Europeans, 
henceforward invalided for India to be sent to the mountains 
We are satisfied that it is only misapprehension of the advan- 
tages to be gained that prevents the veterans of Chunar, now, 
to a man, volunteering for the [lilla. And who can deny, that 
when masses of men can be transporied from the sea to the 
frontier and back again within the week, that ery European 
regiment in the service should have its chief huspital in the 
Hills, where at least half the period of aervice of every Eng- 
high soldier should be spent.* 

While anxioua to further the introduction of railroads, Lord 
Hardiage haa far from neglected thoge communications to which 
we must still, tor so many yeara be indebted. On his arrivel 
finding the works on the Great Trunk road languishing, and the 


* A few moathy ago, tot wan sau toned for Furopean Flowpitala, anal we lear thet i 14 
mw to allow Punkuhe, beth day and ight, au the Barra ke an the pleco 
Thu 1 undeed domy aa we would be dune bythe measure will save many lives. 
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ronda scarcely passable for want of bridzes, &c. he gave avery 
encouragement to the Execntive Officers and placed the 
means of completing the whole line of road in three seasons 
in their hands. The war impeded this sa well as many other 
measures, but more than fifty bridges have been built on thia 
road during 2§ yeara, no lesa than fifteen of them, being in one 
march of 14 miles. Many drain bridges have also been prepared 
aul much metalling work completed. In short except the 
bridges over seven livers, it ia expected that ere June 1548, 
the whole Jine of read from Caleutta to Meerut, will be quite 
ready. As it is, travellers in carriages now go up and down 
for civht months of the year, casily reaching Delhi and Mee- 
rut from Calcutta in s fortnight. 

During Lard llardinge’s Admini-tration there bias been 
much discussion capecially in the south of India, regarding in- 
terference with the religion of the natives. At an early date 
the Governor-General wade his stand. By hia own example 
encouraging the observance of the Christian Meligion, he not 
only dircountenanced interference with the rites of the nutives, 
but prohibited Government officials from invelving themselyea 
directly in schemesof couversion. By all legitunate means, with- 
out interfering with the labor of the missionary, he encouraged 
general education and the enlightemnent of the native mind; the 
reat he appears to have left to God and to his appointed tine. 

The Notification of October 1646 prohibiting Sunday labor 
ig evidence of Lord Uardinge’s sincerity ; and will be long re- 
membered to hia honor. Viewed merely as a secular measure 
the good will be grevt. Tt will be a check to many who having 
little to do during the week, from mere listlesanesa and carelese- 
nesa, were wont to deaecrate the Sabbath, or permit it to be 
desecrated by their enbordinates. The Moslem and the Ilia- 
du, who worship atter their own fashion, have now some proof 
that the Christian regpects the faith he professes, 

On eevern! occasiona we haye discussed the subjects of Fn- 
fanticide and [fuman Swerlfice, and have now great plengure In 
recording Lord Lbardinge’s efforts to put down these crimes sa 
wellas guttce and min-stealing. 

During the past year scarcely a twonth has failed to record 
aome act of prohibition of one or other of these crimes in the 
territorica of protected chiefs, in Central or Northern India. 
Several Princes having cofae forward and reported their desire 
to put an end to these atrocities, it now rests with the Pora- 
Mount Power to see that these edicts be not infringed by pre- 
sent Rulers, themselves, or by their heirs. Whero a Prince re- 
Porte an edict of his own to the British Government, he virtu- 
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ally callaon it to witness the act, and where he swerves from 
such attested deed the least punishment that is his due is an ex~ 
preasion of the severe displeasure of the Governor-General, 
which in most cases will have the desired effect. The great gain 
to humanity of recent measures will be better underetoad, when 
it ia considered that at the deathof a petty chief,auch as the Raja 
of Mundi near Simla, who holda a country yielding scarcely 
£40,000 a-year, as many as a dozen women have been incremat- 
ed;* and that throughout the Hindu States, up to the period 
of the recent prohibitions, the point of honor has been for every 
widow to immolaze herself. The murder of Raja Hira Singh, 
at Lahore involved the Suttee of no leas than twenty-four 
helpless women, of whom two were his own wives, and eight 
his slaves.T 

The euppression of Infanticide will be much more difficult 
than that of Suttee. in differeut quarters of protected 
India, whoje villuges and tribes confess that they have no 
daughtere—deelaring that euch ia the will of God; but even 
in our own oldest provinces, it is by no means certain that 
child-murder does not largely prevail. The right course seems 
now being pursued to eradicate this horrid syatem :-—not 
by sweeping penalties (carelesely or not all carried out) but by 
watching events, hy instructing the people and by discounte- 
nancing all who, having local influence, do not lend it in sup- 
port of humanity. Inthe Jullunder Doah, the Bedia, dea- 
cendants from Gari Nanuk, permitted no female child to live, 
and throughout the Punjab they shed blood, almost, with impu- 
nity. Qne of them, however, we observe, by the Delhi Gazette 
has recently been hanged at Lahore, for murdering his mother 
aad brothers, and from the day of the introduction of our 
rule into the Jullander, the Bedis have been given to under- 
stand that they are subject to the law like other people. When 
the Bedi of Oona, the head of their “ tribe of Levi,” was told 
by the Commissioner that he must forbid the crime within his 
extensive jageer; he replied he could not, but that he would 
himeelf, by a life of celibacy, support Tritish views, Mr. 
Lawrence told him that he must take his choice of obeying or 


* Wehave heard an officer assert, who counted the figures on the sepulehras at Mun 
di of the deat ten Hayes, that the crorage number of viebme wus 4 ! 


$a Mejor Brosdfoota despatch dated 20h Beplember 145, published in. the Pue- 
[ae Bios Book, reporting the death of Sirdar Jowabir Bingh aud the burning of bit 
widowa, it is stated “Anttees are sacred, and receive worship; their lest words 
"gre oonalcared art  thesr blrsein eagerly sought for and their eurnes dreadod 
“ ax Dinanath, , othera themachrs be- 
fore them and obtained their bleviing. *** The Suttecs blessed them, but cursed 


. the Sikh Pont.” 
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of surrendering his lands; he appears to have preferred the 
latter alternative, 

Child-stealing and the selling of men, women and children, 
for purposes of slavery or prostitution are crimes,—though still 
practiced in British India and most common throughout native 
states,—not aufficiently considered in their frightful consequen- 
ces. By recent notifications we observe that child-stealing has 
been made penal in the Punjab, and that the very name of slave 
has been prohibited in the Gwalior territory. These are whole- 
come effecta of interference: moat holy fruita of protec- 
tion. 

Attention thus excited tawards Suttee, Infanticide, and Child- 
stealing, very slight efforts on the part of Government and its 
officiale will surely tend to eradicate the crimes throughout the 
lunita of Hindustan. Some few Hindus may pervert, or dis- 
reraril their own shasters; but the more sacred and authorita- 
tive of these uritings in no way sanction Suttee. We never 
heard a Hindu pretend to prove that they did, andnot many 
months sincesa, good brahman, emphatically told the writer of 
these remarke,that in prohibiting Infanticide, we had compensat- 
ed for permitting the crime of cow-killing. Be it remembered 
‘that the majority of Hindus consider a cow’s life more sacred 
than that of a man ! 

During the last three administrations much anxiety has been 
displayed to put an end tothe sacrifice of human beings by the 
Khonds and other wild Tribea South-west of Calcutta We ve 
devoted three articles of our periodical to the subject, and have 
shewn, that among other recorded atrocities, as many as twenty- 
five full grown persons have been sacrificed at a aincle festival 
by the Khonds: that a caterer for auch impious rites had pledged 
and actually delivered up hisown two daughters, for want of 
purchased offerings; and that in some of the Khond districts, 
those who could not procure other victims gave up “ their old 
and helplesa fathers and mothers to be sacrificed.” 

The meagures lately undertaken have been carried out under 
the ordere of the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, under the general 
aupervision of the Governor-General. In all hia commmunica- 
tion on the subject, Lord Hardinga has advocated the combi- 
nation of ene y with forbearance. It haa been demonstrated 
in Our pages that mere advice, or earneat remonstrances, or 
partial tokens of favour will not alone effect the humane pur~ 
poses of Government; but it does not therefore follow that 
We advocate hanging and deatroying, or that we would carry 
Our meaaures at the int of the eword. Thia would, in our 

Opinion, rather retard civilization, would drive the wild tribes 
ul 
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into their wildest fastneases and sooner extirpate the offenders 
than eradicate the offence. Of the nature and extent of Capt. 

erson, the Khond Agent's success, chiefly through his 
administration of justice, we have furnished accounts in a pre- 
vious number; and wa purpose, ere long, to furnish still more. 
But, Lord Hardinge, perceiving the utter impossibility of a 
singls Agent, however zealous and able, effecting much 
over 60,000 square miles of wild mountain country, suggeet- 
ed giving him six European officera as condjutors, each 
armed with full powers to act, and each supported by 
three efficient native assistants. Thus at a stroke was the 
machinery to be increased eighteen fold! These European aad 
native agents were to go among the Khonds as friends and 
benefactors. They were to be authorised to make them small 
presents, to advise and to conault with them, to adminiater jue- 
tice, and to explain that a mereiful God does not amile on mur- 
der, and that the blood of human victime does not fertilize their 
fields, bat that vallies, happier and richer than their own, as free 
from famine and disease, are witnesees of no such detestable ritea. 
Failing by such means, we undersiand it to have been Lord 
Hardinge's intention to have eanctioned all possible messurea 
short of devastation and spoliation ; and we have little doubt 
that when mild measures, euch as those which have already beer 
shewn to have proved eo far successful, are thus energetically 
enforced, there will be little need of recourse to the aword. 
But the evils of centuries cannot be eradicated in a day, espe- 
cially in a country whose climate is eo deadly, that for half the 
year few Indians much lesa Europeans can live, 

If we have not R he obtained Post Office reform, it ig as- 
surediy not Lord Hardinge’s fault, All his acta prove him to 
be quite alive to the advantages of rapid and cheap communica- 
tion and exchange of opinion. We understand that during the 
spring of 1847, ha sent home the Post Office Papera with a strong 
recommendation that the suggestions of Mr. Riddell, the Agra 
Post Master General, should be aanctioned. 

On the present system, there are two rates of postage for 
Newspapers; two anzas and three annas according to distance. 
Letters all pay according to distance and weight; a quarter 
tola or one-fourth of a Rupee being considered a single letter. 
These rules largely affect the prices of the presidency News- 

pers in the Mofnatil, and enable all who wish to send small 
ettera to club together, and thus transmit a dozen advices of 
letters by a single postage. It waa soon sscertained that na 
tives did so, and that merchants employed collectora of these 
scraps of letters in different quarters, who on salaries of five or 
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six pound a year collected and traasmitted letters at decimal rates, 
and in the same wa received packets containing bundles, the 
contents of which they delivered according to their directions. 

The rules now proposed will meet these difficulties. A one- 
anna stamp will pass Newspapers from one end of India te the 
other, and, though lightly taxing Caloutta, Bombay and Madras 
readers, will jurgely benefit ali Mofussil ones. Proprietors 
must benefit, ag the reduction will now induce many Mofunaail- 
ites to tuke daily papers. In regard to lettera one rate of half 
an anna or three farthings Js suggested for all distances, one- 
eighth of a tola (Rupee) being however the weight of a single 
letter, eo that there will be little if uny advantage m an agency 
between the Government and letter-writers and receivers, At 
present the North Western Provinces alone pay any postal 
revenue to Government. The present income, we believe, 
is about £10,000, but double that amount is swamped in 
the expences of the other presidencies, leaving a deficit of 
a Lakh of Rupeea on all India, which is expected to in- 
erease to five as the first effects of the new echeme. The 
Post Office revenue has however fately increased ten per 
cent. per annum and under such an impulse ag ie proposed, 
‘ lettera and newepapera will vastly increase, 20 that it is net too 
much to expect that eventually a gain will be obtained instead 
of aloga incurred, by the new arrangement, independent of Go- 
vernment packets being carried free. Should, however, this 
hope be disappointed, it will still be the interest ay well oa the 
duty of Government to remodel the Post Office Establishment. 
The whole system, especially in Bengal, is discreditable to an 
enlightened Government. ‘There is now little or no check on 
the delivery of lettera, and while the Post runs at the rate of 
ten miles an hour westward of Benares, the letter bags are 
still carried around Calcutta on men’s shouldera. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta have reason long to remember 
Lord Hardinge’s warm approval in August 1846 of the measures 
for the improvement of the Calentta conservancy. All such 
reforms have every where obtnined hia support. But to a com- 
mercial people perhaps hie removal of ail restrictions on trade is 
hia beat recommendation. Throughont British India, trade is 
now free, and even im almoat every Native State the worst res- 
trictions have been removed. The town duties not only of auch 
places ae Lidians and Umballa, have been abolished, but thoes 
of Surat yielding eleven Lakhs of rupees have been released.* 


* Ie is only fair to say thatthe Salt Tax was simultaneously increneed at Surat, but the 
loss to Gocnuanent te that ot alone by the Lew arrangement was estimated at four 
Lakhs ; the duty levied on Salt being seven, while the town dutios removed were leven 
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No sooner was the Jullunder Doab annexed than all transit 
and town duties were annulled, and those of the Cie-Sutlej States 
soon followed. In Central India the example has been followed, 
ao that with exceptions, so few ag to be scarce worth mention- 
ing, trade in India is now taxed at single points on the great 
Customs Line oron the Seaboard. Tn the orth Western Pro- 
vinces the said Customs Line has been reduced from a double to 
acingle one ; would that the atate of the Exchequer permitted 
its being altogether removed. The Sutle) and the Indus are 
now, in reality, free of imposte, to the sea; and, under British 
influence, considerable reformation in custome arrangementa 
has been effected in the Punjab. Cotton cultivation has not 
been neglected, and we underatand that a full report on thia 
maportant staple is now before Government. 

rd Hardinge took great interest in the endeavours for 

the cultivation of tea, and authorized its enthusiastic pro~ 

moter, Dr. Jameson, to commence plantations in different 

quarters of the lower Himalayas. The present price that Indian 

ea fetches isan earneat that England will be independent of 

China for thia easential of English life, at least as soon aa the 
Chinese can grow their own opium. 

Thus much has been done or laid in train during Lord 
Hardinge’a administration of forty-two monthe IlTis benefits 
to the servicea have not been leza real, though not s0 apparent 
as those to the state. 

In the first place by reducing the expenditure within the 
in¢ome, no retrenchment of salaries has been made. And no 
rational man can, for a moment, suppose that England could con- 
tinue to hold India at an annual lose of a million anda half. Aa 
then it is not likely to part with its brightest gem, sooner or 
later all servants of the state must pay the penalty of undue 
expenditure, be it on visionary schemes of war or of peace. In 
this then Lord Hardinge deserves gratitude that he haa never 
wilfally allowed a rupee of public cash to be unnecessarily ex- 
pended: he has closely scanned and jonlously scrutinized all 
attempta, however plausible, on the public pocket ; and when he 
haa rewarded liberally, and freely abandoned present profita, it 
has been because he haa sense and fursightedneaa enough to per- 
caive that there is no reaping without sowing, and thatin the end 
it is cheaper and better to pay well and to act liberally than by 
etinted measures to cramp zeal and retard improvement, 

Bat far more than in mere pecuniary matters are wa indebt- 
ed to his Lordship. The spirit of consideration and kindliness 
that has prevailed throughout his administration, not only to 
those atonnd him gua enjoying his personal society, but to all 
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officera of the state with whom he has had occasion to commn- 
nicate, has been marked. Under Lord Hardinge there has been 
no black-balling of classes nor undue encouragement of others. 
Men have been judged by their merits,—due consideration being 
paid to just recommendatione, especially in favor of sons of me- 
ritorious officers. Himself a thorough soldier, the Governor- 
General has alwaye upheld the civil authority os necessarily 
supreme, but he haa discouraged all jenlousies between Civilians 
and Soldiers, and has taught that each is most honored in beat 
fulfiliing hia dutiea. 

All branches of the army, European and native, are indebted 
to him for distinct acta of favor. 

To his advocacy when Sccretary at War, seven Company's 
officers are now indebted for being Aides-de-(Camp to the Queen. 
And at this moment it ia believed that he ie striving to obtain 
for the Army a senior list. The Company's regiments in the 
three presidencies are indebted to bis voice for their extra cap- 
tains. Additional pensiona have, at his recommendation, been 
allowed to widows of officers killed in action and aleo to the 
heirs of native officers.” 

Free quartera have been allowed to all ranka at Lahore, the 
’ families of European soldiers have been allowed to join them 
both in Sindh and the Punjab, a measure that, conaderimg Lord 
Hardinge’s precise notions on military questions, can only have 
been caused by his strong desire to make the soldier as comtort- 
able as possible, since none more than himself saw the objections 
to crowding Kurachi and Lahore with European women and 
children. 

On the close of the war of aixty daye, while the Trenaury was 
still empty, a gratuity of twelve months batta was granted not 
only to those who had been actually under fire, but to all 
who had arrived at and above Buasean, by a certain day. For 
months of exposure in Affehanistan and Burmah half this 
amount of Ratta was granted | 

The European soldier's kit by a General Order of February 
1846 is now carried at the public expence: the Sanatarium 
of Dugshae and the Barracks for European Artillery at Subatht 
are the work of Lord Hardinge m continuation of the best 
act of Lord Ellenborongh’s Administration. 

The boons peculiarly affecting the Native Soldier are not 
fewer. The pension of Sepoys disabled by wounds in action 


_* We that the gallant Lord Gough referred to this boon, when in a 

Seeac at hus own Dowie edu oy doue much for the arm both for ue 
bali] i] 

living aid the deed-—he had made both more comfortable ! " 
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has been larcely increased ; in some cases from one rnpes eleven 
annas to four rupeea, in othera from four te seven rupees per 
mengem. By an order of 12th February 1846 the benefit of 
these pensions was extended to Sepoys of local corps.* 

By Government orders of 15th August 1845 the long-vexed 
and dangerous question of Sindh Pay was decided, and troops 
in that province were put on a footing with those in Arracan. 
In February 1846 the same rates were granted in the Punjab. 

Hutting money was allowed to the whole Native Army by 
Government orders of August 135, 1845, and on the same date 
an order wae issued authoizing scpoys to put in plaints in all 
the Civil Courts on unetamped paper.t 

Sepoya wounded in the battles of tlhe Sutlej received rations 
gratia while in hospital, and when scurvy broke out among the 
wounded Europeans, the Governor-General’s own State tents 
were instantly pitched for the accommedation of a portion, and 
he constantly 1i-ited both Europeana and natives, talking to the 
former and expressing his commuceration of the sufferings of all. 

These are come among the many benefits conferred by Lord 
Hardinge on the Army of India. Aa already observed Sir 
Robeit Peel gave testimony in Parliament that he was 
regarded by the Army of England og ita friend, “ decause 
he was the friend of justice to ail ranks of that Anay.” He 
has at least equal claimaon the Army of India. Here he has 
equally been the friend of the Sentiacl, the Subaltern, and the 
Veteran. He haa equally sought the welfae, the happiness 
of all. Before he had put foot in the East, he had advocated 
the interesta of its exiles, and now that he has shared in their 
dangers, and partaken of their honors; now that hia name 
is for ever connected with the glorics of Midki, Ferozahah, 
aad Sabraon, history will designate him like his illuatrious Cap- 
tain,» * Sepoy General.” His interests and theirs are now 
one, his honors have been won by the Indian Army, and on a 
hundred occasions he haa already borne testimony to the merits 


* Pir, it as that these Corps sliuh, os in the rases of the Nusser and Sirmur 
Battaliun were prewut at Bhortpur avd dhe Seukh Cun are not called 
“Trrepulen, muiead of bemg misuamed “ Locals,” and ar yunderpad They 
would w a man volanteor for general servire, #04 busing little fullow feeling with oar 
sepO078 pre] B WO ww valu Booph. We satu 

and few prejudice beanvaluable ght oop We foel that ther 

case could never have been rightly brought before Lord ardinge, or thet he would hare 
Ft them on & proper footing. @ herve beard that on an occasion of renewing one of 
Gukhs ¢ Lord Hardinge asked « scalous Hibernian officer how it was tl 
THO Were s0 aD “They get such small pey,” was the auswer We presume le 
oroant to say that higher rates would obtain Aner men. 


+ We abould have preferred to bave seen the Sepoys houtied or rather Barracked 
by Government The present system of butung w ayuroua to duscipliné, and mught 
without diffienlty, be uproved 
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of that Army, and he will doubtless alwaya be found among-iis 
warmest friends. Wetmay venture to remind him that much 
is expected at hia hands and firat and foremost it is confidently 
hoped, that hia voice will advocate the Furlough memorial, if 
indeed he has not yet satisfied the Home Government, that, 
much as it is the mterest of their servants to be permitted to 
visit England, it is immeasurably more that of their masters 
to induce them periodically to go there. 

Though thoroughly s utilitarian, Lord Hardinge is possessed 
of afine taete, and and ia fully alive to tha benuties of Art. 
When ia Paris he refused to touch a Picture from among the 
master pieces in St. Cloud, as he would not set an example of 
spoliation ; but he now carries te England purchased specimens 
of Art and Nature from every corner of India. During his resi- 
dence, he encouraged the preservation and repair of the magnifi- 
cent worksof Eastern Architecture around him. On the oeca- 
sion of hia visit to Agra in October 1845 he frequently visited 
the Taj Mahal, the Fort and the Palace. Finding that some of 
the large slabs of stone from the Palace had been removed, and 
that the marble railing was lying ruined and unfixed, and 
the whole place much out of repair, he reprehended such dese- 
cration, ordered the pavement to be restored, and the injuries 
to be repaired. After causing every enquiry to be made to 
aacertain the original design of the Kdtub Minar at Delhi, and 
finding that neither descriptions nor old drawings gave any 
authority for the grotesque ornament placed on ita summit by 
Colonel Smith, Lord Hardinge directed its removal. 

Te the Archmological Society of Delhi, instituted mainly for 
the purpose of exploring the various ruias of India, Lord 
Hardings haa afforded bis encouragement and aasiatance, and 
has pinced at their disposal the services of an officer diatin- 
guished for hia skill as 2 draughtsman. 

The Revenue Survey of the Jullunder and Cis-Sutlej States 
has already been nearly completed; others in Rajptana and 
Central India are being set on foot; and no sooner did Mr, 
Thomason, the able Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, project a 
College af instruction for Civil Engineers at Riirki near the 
head of the Ganges Canal, than the scheme was eanctioned, and 
an excellent officer of tha Engineer Corps, Lieut. MacLagan, 
placed at his disposal as ita principal. As sanctioned by the 

vernor-General, the Grand Trigonometrical Survey will 
also soon be extending ita operations into Kashmir and to the 
banks of the Indus. 

Thus in no department are we aware that Lord Hardinge 
haa been fonnd wanting to the extent of bia opportunitics and 
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the means at hia disposal. He carried on war in all ita detaile, 
lika a thorough Soldier, and has since in all points encouraged 
the Arts of peace like a practised and ighted States- 


msn. 

His last public movement waasa Vice-regal visit to Lucknow. 
The public had been for months on tip-toe at the prospect of 
annexation, though the whole tenor of Lord Hardinge’s career 
might have satisfied people, not only, that he would not at the 
last atage of his career open a new and wide field of diplomacy, 
but that under any circumstances and at ony time, he would 
nofannex Oude to India in tha manner many desire to do. 
Our opinions regarding the great Indian “ difficulty” are un- 
changed since in No. 8, June 1845, our pages propounded what 
might honestly nod with advantage to all parties be done for 

ude. 

Indian officiala cannot be too careful to read treaties in their 

irit as well ag in their letter; lest it be thonght that like the 
Homans of old we diplomatize only to deceive,—that our paci- 
fications nre only truces. We should not only disdain such 
practices, hut prove to the world that we do so. 

Premising thua much, we would ask those honest and able 
men who advocate the annexation of Oude if, in their apinion, 
the Treaties with either Oude or Hyderabad contemplated our 
ever obtaining another rupee from those countries’ If auch be 
the case, on what posable plea can we take to ourselves terri- 
tories, because they are mismanaged, more especially when there 
ia no concealing from ourselves that much, if not all, of this 
miemanavement, has been caused by our own measures. No, 
if mistakes have been made, let them be honestly amended, os 
they would be with Burdwan or with Betteah, or with any other 
private estate. Appropriation iano more the remedy for the 
miechiefs of a Principality than of a Zemindari We muat 
abide by our treaties, public as well as private, whatever be 
the inconvenience. If Oude and Hyderabad affairs are really 
aa disordered as they are declared to be, let us by all means 
temporarily, or if need be, permanently sasume the management 
of part or all, but justice and the faith of treaties forbid the 
Appropriation of a rupee of their revenue to the general par- 
poses of the Indian Government. It will be a reward, 
ample and sufficient, to recover large tracts from anarchy, 
and to bring under our influence a numerous population 
with whom our only connexion can be that of paternal 

i Twenty or fifty lakha of revenue will not in- 
crease our strength eo much as may the love and gratitude of 
people thus rescued from oppression. Above all we ahall have 
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preserved our reputation for justice and good faith—we shall 
still be recognized aa the reverers of treaties. 

As the time for delivering over his charge drew near, Jord 
Hardinge became restless and impatient. é have heard him 
likened to a ecliool-Loy on the approach of helidays, He now 
counted the days till hia release. And can it be wondered 
that, at his age, after an absence from his family spproachin 
to four yeara, and borne down with anch labor as at any peri 
of life ia scarcely endurable, his heart should now bound at the 
prospect of release—of return to domestic happiness. 

The bare perusal of our faint description of Lord Hardinge’s 
Indian career nay enable the reader to judge of a Governor-(re~ 
neral’s Inbours ‘Petitions and appeals, every measure Military, 
Political, or Civil; every atrangement, medical, scientific, police, 
or revenue, with the hundred miscellaneous matters of the 
three presidencies, are all liable to be referred for his decision. 
The responsibility and anxious thought, the amount of busineas 
and of office work which it entails, 1s almost beyond belief, 
and is to be surmounted only, by ability, method, punctuality, 
and great industry. 

In these nttributea and in sound pood sense, in quick 
perception, in judgment, in resource, and in calm prompt cour- 
ave, we believe Lord Hardinge to be excelled by few living men. 
His memory is good, though not exact, vividly remembering 
facts and general cireumstances though not particular worda. He 
seldom forgeta faces, even though names escape his recollection, 

Among other qualities, eminently useful, in his high station, 
by which the Governor-General was distinguished, one of the 
most marked waa his tact and management of men’s minds, in 
soothing animosities, reconciling adverse spirita; and when 
differences proved irreconcileable, in conciliating to himself 
the good will of both the contendi atties. Contrary to a 
practice too common im India, Lord erdinge may be said to 

ave been on excellent terme with almost every individual with 
whom he had to trangact business He expected every man to 
do hia duty conscientiously, yet in marking his disapprobation of 
neglect or slackness, hia manner waa so kindly, gentleman-like 
and consistent, as seldom to give offence. Many difficult ques- 
tions were offered for hie aolution ; and his arbitration waa de- 
manded even in personal quarrels. 

Nor waa Lord Hardinge’s career leas marked by moderatio 
we might almoet say, by modesty, in his public aa well os in hia 
Private capacity. The unassuming General Order directing 
the proud march of the captured Sikh Ordnance to Calcutta, 
when contrasted with the “ Seng of ‘Truimph,” which heralded 
the return of the Gates of Somnath to Hindustan, might be 

wil 
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adduced in illustration cf the former; and the latter was most 
conspicuons in the quiet and unpretending etyle in which he 
travelled, and which marked his daily ridea. Lord W, Ben- 
tinck himeelf was not more unostentatious: and often, even, 
when in the neighbourhood of the enemy, Lord I]. might 
have been observed riding about with a single attendant. 

His habits were abstemious and regular. He waa liberal in 
his hospitality ; no days passed in which visitors did nut sit at his 
excellent board ; and twice or thrice a weck large parties were 
given, to which all atrangera were invited. He was at first sur- 
prised at the independence of the Indian service, but freedom 
of opinion when allied to due subordination was too congenial 
to his nature to win disapproval. We have said that Lord 
Hardinge was considerate and kind, and we repeat that he was 
eo to all whether distant or around him. His letters and ordera 
were always courteona and gentleman-like; never betrayin 
anger or forgetfulness that those addressed were gentlemen, and 
that even if wrong in particular cases thelr motives may 
have been right, or that their previous services may have deser- 
ved well of the Head cf the Government. All this is undeni- 
able, but we fear it is equally true, that many who have parta- 
ken of Lord Hardinge’s hospitality have left his house annoyed, 
rather than pleased. They have considered themselves inten- 
tionally slighted, because the Governor-General had not sepa- 
rately addressed his conversation to them. Wounded vanity is 
hard to deal with, and we believe that had Lord Hardinge been 
able more frequently to divert hie mind from cares of state to 
the frivolities around him, he would have been whist ia called a 
more popular man. Qn our own experience we can testify to 
his desire to be affable and attentive to his visitors. He was 
always indignant if hia ataff appeared to fail in their duty to 

; but it was not always easy foran elderly man worn 
wn with labor from early dawn, to remember the especial 
case of every pompous Field Officer or self-complacent Civi- 
lian. To take wine and say # civil nothing was eeidom omitted, 
but the special remembrance of each individual's peculiar case, 
was often wanting. This we know gave offence, especially to 
those, who, having opplied for private audiences, were refused 
them but invited to dinner. 

This refusal of audiences bas also offended many. Lord 
Auckland gave them, but regretted it, and recommended Lord 
Ellenborough not to do #0, but Hie Lordship was more ready of 
speech and more at home at a Levee or an Evening Party than 
was Lord Hardinge. We are, however, of opinion that 
were quite right. Audiences waste much time: they give 
advantages to the forward and presuming and to paramtes 
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of the Presidency and Simla) Every man can tell his 

by letter or viva voce to the Private Secretary. If there is 
rouch in him, it will not require an audience to elicit it; his 
name, character,and particular merita are better known at Army 
and Government Uead-quarters than in any other service in 
the world, and Lord Hardinge wos the last man in the world to 
intentionally neglect an individual, high or low, who had in any 
manuer, by courage or by ability, diatinguished himself; indeed 
by hia hearty and cordial converse he scon won hia wey to such 
mena’ hea tg. * 

In Euiope, Lord Hardinge’s duties required the amallest 
modicum of official correapondence, and up to his sixtieth year 
he had httle or no practice in writing; but restrietang himself 
in Ins minutes, memoranda, and letters, as in hus apeeches, to 
facts, and attempting no aoit of display, the producta of his 
pen may be placed without dieparagement, by the aide of those 
of any Statesman of lng day Clear and distinct in hia perce 
tiona, he has always desued to master every subject before him, 
and would neve: be eatwfhied with slurring ovel questiona im- 
posing even the necessity of peruampe voluminous papers on 
matteis often affecting only the particular interesta of an hum- 
ble individual, but wluch he perce:ved did involve @ prinezpie, 

This was a notable and valuable teature in hie character. 
He tovk laige views of all questions. Mle saw them as Gover- 
nor-General ; logkhed on them f1om the arena of Europe, as 
affecting England as well as India, and not as referring to a parti- 
cular class, Such men are needed for this country, and it is 
on this account we consider, that, as a general question, India 
can be best supphed with Governors General from the British 
senate. Large and enlightened views, influenced but not warped 
by local expetience, with ability, is what 1a wanted in India. 
The due aduuxture of European and Native talent is one 
great secret of good Government; a no less one ja the intro- 
duction of tresh minds and fresh talent in all places fiom the 
mother country. . 

Because Lord Hardinge was always cordial and kind to 
his Secretaries, some have jumped at the conclusion that he 
was unduly influenced by them. Far otherwise. He was 
ready to hear the opimion of every man who had a right to 
give one But no Governor-General ever more decidedly 
took lis own line and chalked out lus own course than did 
Lord Hardinge. He is understood to have usually daughted 


* What wo have tated relates more especially to all cases of apphoetion for private 
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wdduced in illuatration of the former; and the latter was moat 
eonspicuona in the quiet and unpretending style in which he 
travelled, and which marked ne daily rides. Lord W, Ben- 
tinck himeelf was not more unostentationa: and often, even, 
when in the neighbourhood of the enemy, Lord If. might 
have heen observed riding about with a single attendant. 

Hia habita were abstemious and regular. He was liberal in 
his hospitality ; no days passed in which visitors did not sit at hia 
excellent board ; and twice or thrice a week large partics were 
given, to which all strangera were invited. He was at first aur- 
prised at the independence of the Indian service, but freedom 
of opinion when allied to due subordination was too congenial 
to his nature to win disapproval. We have enid that Lord 
Hardinge was considerate and kind, and we repeat that he was 
£0 to all whether distant or around him. Fis letters and orders 
were always courteons and gentleman-like; never betraying 
anger or forgetfulness that those addressed were gentlemen, an 
that even if wrong in particular cases their motives may 
have been right, or that their previous services may have deeer- 
ved well of the Head cf the Government. All this is undeni- 
able, but we fear it is equally true, that many who have parta- 
ken of Lord Hardiage’s hospitality have left his house annoyed, 
rather than pleased. They have considered themselves inten- 
tionally elighted, because the Governor-General had not sepa- 
rately addressed his conversation to them. Wounded vanity iz 
hard to deal with, and we believe that had Lord Hardinge been 
able mora frequently to divert his tind from cares of state to 
the frivolities aro him, he would Kaye been what is called 5 
more popular man. On our own experience we can testify to 
his desire to be affable and attentive to hia visitors. He was 
alwaya indignant if his staff appeared to fail in their duty to 

ests; butit was not always easy furon elderly man worn 
down with labor from early dawn, to remember the especial 
case of every pompous Field Officer or aelf-complacent Civi- 
lian. To take wine and say a civil nothing was seldom omitted, 
but the apecial remembrance of each individual's peculiar case, 
was often wanting. This we know gave offence, especially ta 
those, who, having applied for private audiences, were refused 
them but invited to ; 

This refusal of audiences has also offended many. Lord 
Auckland gave them, but regretted it, and recommended Lord 
Ellenborough not to do so, but Hie Lordship was more ready of 
speech and more at home at a Levee or an Evening Party t 
wes Lord Hardinge. Wo are, however, of opinion that both 
were quite right Audiences waste much time: they give 
advantages only to the forward and presuming and to parasites 
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of the Presidency and Simla. Every man can tell his s 

by letter or viva voce to the Private Secretary. If there us 
much in him, it will not require an audience to elicit it; his 
name, character, and particular merits are better known at Army 
and Government Head-quartera than in any other service in 
the world, and Lord Hardinge waa the last man in the world te 
intentionally neglect an individual, high or low, who had in any 
manuer, by courage or by ability, distinguished himself; indeed 
by hia hearty and cordial converee he z00n wou his way to uch 
mens’ hearta.* 

In Europe, Lord Hardinge’s duties required the smallest 
modicum of official eorreapondence, and up to his sixtieth year 
he had little or no practice in writing ; but restricting himeelf 
in his minutes, memoranda, and letters, as in his speeches, to 
facta, and attempting no sort of display, the producta of hia 
pen may be placed without disparagement, by the side of those 
of any Statesman of bis day. Clear and distinct in his percep- 
tions, he has always deeired to master every subject before him, 
and would never be eatistied with slurring over questions im- 
posing even the necessity of peruaing voluminous papera on 
, Matters often affecting ouly the particular interesta of an hum- 
ble individual, but which he perceived did involve @ principle, 

This wea a notable and a valuable feature in his character. 
He took large views of all questions. He saw them as Gover- 
nor-(zeneral ; looked on them from the arena of Europe, as 
affecting England as well as India, and not es referring to a parti- 
cular ¢ Such men are needed for this country, it is 
on this account we consider, that, as a general question, India 
ean be best supplied with Governors-General from the British 
senate, Large and enlightened views, influenced but not 
by local experience, with ability, ia what is wanted in Indi 
The due admixture of European and Native talent is one 
great secret of good Government ; a no lesa one is the intro- 
duction of fresh minds and fresh talent ia all places from the 
mother country. ; . 

Because Lord Hardinge waa alwaye cordial and kind to 
his Secretaries, some have jumped at the concluaion that he 
was unduly influenced by them. Far otherwise, He was 
ready to hear the opinion of every man who had a right to 
Rive one. But no Governor-General ever more decidedly 
took his own line and chalked cut hia own course than did 
Lord Hardinge. He is understood to have usually draughted 
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most of hia own official lettera of importance as indeed seema to 
have been the practice with Lord Ellenborough,and many of 
his predecessors. Lord Hardinge'a quick perception at sixty 
enabled him readily to maater matters to which his previous 
habits had been alien, and to which he had before paid little 
attention ; moreover hia experience on the stage of Europe 
enabled him often to throw new lights on the most sbstrnse 
Indian subjects. 

Accustomed, as a constant attendant, for twenty P haart of 
Parliament, to turn night into day, he found no difficulty in 
reconciling himself to our Indian habits, and not only to be 
stirring with the dawn, but as an almost general rule to be at 
work one, two, aud three houra before day light: it was this 
practice that enabled him to get through ao much business and to 
appear more or less at leisure during the day. On an average 
however he could not have worked lees then ten hours a day. 

He waa regalar in his rides and walks and took much exer- 
cise ; pacing his room or verandah he would discuss questions 
of interest with bis advyisera and Secretaries, and often 
with chance visitora, or those he met on the road. Many 
of the younger aa well as older members of the service, in 
no way connected with his own staff, have thus been honored 
with his cordial and even familar conversation on the most 
interesting HKiuropean as well as Asiatic questions, and it was 
thus he elicited opinions on Indian aubjects, and obtained an 
innght into the charactera and merita of individuals On such 
occasions, it Was DO uncommon speech for him to make.—** So 
and so must be a fine fellow, every one epeaka well of him,” or, 
“ it muet be true or some one would say a word in his favor.” 

Mach has been said and even written of Lord Hardinge’s 
dispensation of patronage. We are among those who believe 
that the four last Governors-General dispensed theirs 
with scrupnions honesty, none more #o than the late one, 
Like other mortala he has erred, but hia nominations have 
been made carefully and with perfect good faith. As in duty 
bound he haa considered recommendations from the Court of 
Directors where they were in behalf of deserving individuala, 
in the aame way that he has recognized the superior claims of 
the aons of distinguished officers; but in the whole circuit of 
his appointments we know scarcely an instance of his putting 
aman into 2 wrong place and not one of his wilfully doing eo. 

We happen to be able to narrate the real circumstances of 
four of hia most important nominations; two of which were 

gt one time unreasonably arraigned. 
@ Lord Hardinge may have orginally thought that there was 
é@ne other offiger in the Army who would have made a better 
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Adjutant-General than Colonel Grant, but he considered hig 
strong claima, hig long departmental experience, his excellent 
buainess habita, his recent gallant services in the field, bis severe 
wound, and last perbapa not least,—but by no means the ground 
of the appointment as some would aay—his connexion with the 
brave Lord Gough, and confirmed him in the appointment in 
which he had officiated throughout the war. We know that he 
is now perfectly satiafied with the choice he made, and we are 
not sure that if he had to choose again he would not give the 
Jirat inetead of the accond place to Grant. 

Mr. Joho Lawrence waa known throughout the Bengal presi- 
dency a8 4 practical, clear-headed, and energetic officer, who 
had for years aa Magistrate of the turbulent city of Delhi, 
enjoyed the confidence of all ranke, When passing through 
Delhi, the Grevernor-General admired his bold, frank manner, 
and wae pleased with hie activity in forwarding supplies, car- 
riage and atorea to the army, as well aa with the cheerful, manly 
tone of his conversation and correspondence. Before Colonel 
Lawrence's arrival on the troatier, Mr. J. Lawrence was ac- 
cordingly sent for to be employed in a judicial capacity in the 
CieSutlej states, but the Lieutenant-Governor, remark- 
ing that hecould not be apared at auch a time from Delhi, 
sent up another civilian, who was considered a good ju- 
dicial officer. Svme disappointment and even disappro- 
bation was expremed at what Mr. Thomason had done; and 
when at the expiration of the war, a Commissioner was re- 
quired for the Jullunder Doab, Lord Hardinga again selected 
him, and jas assuredly had no reason to regret lis choice ; nor 
has asgingle voice ever pretended to assert that he has failed 
in hia duties, while those who know him eny there are few 
better civil administrators in India. No man is mvre satisfied 
of this than Mr. Thomagon. 

Colonel Gouidie is our third instance. We doubt if the 
Governor-General had seen him twice when he made him Au- 
ditor-General of the Bengal Army, Colonel G. had been for 
many years a pension Paymaster, and had acquired a high 
character ag 8 man of bueiness, tie jvined the Army, and waa 
found to be a good suldter, a shrewd, senaible man, however 
employed. Thia Lord Hardinge ascertained from various 
sources, We have it from an honourable man that he woe 
casually asked by Lord Hardinge what was Colonel Gouldie’s 
character, and that when he anewered favourably, his Lordship 
replied “that is much what Colonel and Major —- said, 
mentioning persons equally disconnected as our informant, 
with ‘Colonel Gouldie. At the time we refer to, Lord Hardinge 
had recommended Gouldie to the Court of Directors for 
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sppointment ; though some months later when he was sent for 
to be told of his aelection, he had not the slightest idea of the 
purpose for which hie presence was required, 

In the same manner Ar. H. M. Elliot was eclected as 
Secretary to Government in the foreign department. For a 
whole year preceding the vacancy, Lord Hardinge would ask, 
in conversation, all sorts and degrees of peraona as to Mr. 
Eilliot’s character and ability. Thos without, as far as we ore 
aware, ever having seen him, he aelected the man whom the 
voice of the services voted the best qualified for this important 
ministerial office. 

We might adduce a dozen other instnncea equally to the 
point. Every man cannot have his wishes nor perhaps all hie 
deserts, but it may be fanly asked, where was the high influence, 
or what is called the inteieat, of Littler, Currie, Elliot, the three 
Lawrences, ‘Thoresaby, Wheeler, Campbell, Macheson, Mac- 
Gregor, Birch, Colvin, Sage,* Benson, Gouldic, Edwardes, the 
four Abbotts, the Bechera, Lumeden, Wolmes, Namer, MacLa- 
gan, Taylor, Beaden, and a host of othera whose names Lord 
Hardinge probably never heard of before he reached India; 
before they appronched him officially, or were presented to 
hia notice oa suited to certain offices. 

Although we have already exceeded the limits usually 
allowed to a aingle paper in thia Review, we muet not alto- 
gether omit mention of the cordial reception given to Lord 

ardinge by ail ranka of the community of Calcutta on his 
Lordship’a return from the North West Provinces. Com- 
mendatory and congratulatory addreases poured in on him, and 
the warm expressions of the commercial, civil, cleical and 
military community of the metropolis of India, will be found 
not only to bear out the anticipations with which we opened 
this article but our own statements may possibly appear cold 
and heartless when contrasted with the glowing and affectionate 
terms in which they have recorded their sentiments. 

At the meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta at the Town 
Hall on the 24th December, a letter from the Bishop was read 
by the Chairman, regretting that indisposition prevented him 
attending the meeting, and in warm and energetic terms, pro- 
post at a statue be voted to the retiring Governor-General, 
towards the expence of which the writer expressed himaeif 
really to subscribe £200. We can only find space for the fol- 
lowing portion of the letter :— 

“ To no one of our greatest GovemorGeneials wae such « task aengned 


* We readily bear oMf tenumony to Colonel Gage's meal and abdity, we with Wwe 
rould add to hus urbanity end consideiatentes = Thare are many abo m the De 
of Pablie Worke, but they are more hkely te be remedied the Multiary 
Working wHA anil through Tae utive Eugingers than by ititayng » body of 
seakma and honorable officers. 
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Providence, a5 wae allotted to Lord Herdiuge. His victories at the mo 
mont of conflict were only equalled by his disoretion in eveiding all pre- 
vious canses of irritation, ahd by his moderation and wisdom in the use of 
his success. 

None of aur bravest Governors had the happiness of conveying, and 
at ouce, to a fierce and tumulinous population, such wide-spread blessings, 
social and moral, as the Punjab hay already received, 

Nor can 1 forget tho other services of my Lord Hantinge, the honor he 
haa shown to the Christian Religion on all occasions, his prohibition of tha 
continuance of public works in the Lord's Day, his encouragement of Col 
Lawrence's benevolent Asylum at Kussowli, and the impulse he has given 
to public education by instituting periodical examinations into the leam- 
ing aud good morals of the candidates for employment. In fact, Lord Har- 
dinge hay crawded inte ane sliort administration al] the services of the high- 
est order, bath mili and civil, which heve commonly been divided 
amongst several much longer ones.” 

Several natives took the opportunity, at this meeting, in 


enthusiastic terma, to express their gratitude to Lord Hardinga 
for the benefits he had conferred on India, and, entirely approy- 
ing of the address, as fur as it went, proposed to add to it the 
following paragraph :— 


“We cannot on the occasion of your Lordships departure refrain from 
expressing our grateful admiration of the lustre which your beneficent poli 
in the encouragement of education, your resolute adherenve to until 
war became inevitable, and your paternal solicitude for the welfare of the 
people entrusted to your charge hava shed on your administration. Briaf 
as your sojourn has yor lave represented the high minded henignity of 
the British ereptro no less than its majestic splendour, the peaceful virtues 
of the Christian statesmau, no less than the indomitable courage of the 
British warnor, the humunizing influences of British ascendancy no leas 
than the invincible forces of Lritish arms.” 


Some discussion ensued; the only difference of opinion bein 
ae to whether the sense of the proposed additional para raph 
was not expressed in the addresa already prepared. With the 
consent of all parties, it was finally determined to insert a few 
words, exhibiting the purport of the amendment, in the original 
address. We give the document in full au presented on the 
28th, placing the additional paragraph between brackets :— 


“To tHE Kicur Honxourarze Lorn Viscount Harpinar, G, C. E., 
é&o., é&o,, ec. 
My Lonn, 


The Inhabitants of Calcutta addressed your Lordship on the occasion of 
your return to tha Presidency, aud declarad their sense of the distinguished 
Bervices rendered by you to this country. In acknowledging thet Address 
pour Loriship expreesed your conviction, that a pacific course was the ona 

¢ calculated to promote the honor and interests of Great Brituin and 
the welfare of the people of India. We feel that in this belief your Lord- 
ship commenced your administration, and that it influenced you until Wer 
became the neceasity of selfdefeuce. Wa can desire no happier future for 
Indie and Englend than that this sentiment should prevail with our rulers, 
and no more glorious achisvementa, when forced into the Field, than those 
which, under Divine Providence, have won imperishable honour for our 
Arms on the banks of the Sutlgj. - 
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We cannot pormut Lordship to lay down the ligh offisa of Governor- 
G end qu tse hore without vepenting our adieoineion 
our distingmehed career. Hie parpetuates the mem 

public benefactora,—and ita pages, ehh have already recorded jour 

ship's easly services to your country, on the most erate flald of modern 
times, will glow with the bniliant addition made to them after an interval of 
tharty Be yaar’, the gieatar portion of whuch haa been subject to the ordeal 
of public his 


[in the same B, and in the tradiiions of a grateful people, will live 
the recollection of the wee measuies by winch you have encouraged educa 
option end contnbuted to the permanent improvement and happiness of 
thoes committed to your charge | 


Wedenre My Lori, to have and preserva im Calcutta some personal 
memonal of one who has recenved the highest honours from his boverengn, 
and the thanks of lus countrymen, while ruling thia great Fmpue we 
demre it, My Lord as « testimony of our respect for you private and, ad 
turation of your public characta, and as alegucy of deap mierest to those 
whe will come after na 

We have therefore to ask that you Lordship will permit a commiuttes 
to place iteclf in communication with you for the pm pose of carrying out 
the object We haem view and it remains for us only to bid you 1 
farewell, and to convey to Fou our earnest hope that 11 may please the al 
mighty to bless you with years of health and sirength, io enjoy the honours 
you have nobly won and to deserve yet futhe: the gratitude of your coun 
try, by enforemg in the Senate that poucple of enhghtened rile which 
Teoognizes Peaoe as the eursat guarentee for @ prosperity and happiness of 


In an appropriate and feeling reply, Lord Hardinge expressed 
his gratification at the handeoure testimony of the approbation 
and personal regard of the inhabitants of Calcutta, and in the 
course of hia speech thus gracefully recommended cordiality and 
unanimity between the two great eleases of tha community :— 


“ Tt w also very flattanng to me to obserre that tha Address hag bean 
agreed to by the untied roice of the European and Nabve Inhabitants of 
this great City the capital of Her Mayentys Eastern Empire, and I may 
allude to thie fact, ue T am iapessed with the behef that the happ. 
ness of the Native populanon depends upon the existence of a thorough 
ideutty of interesta among all classes of the coramanity By the en 
comagement of such a feeling, our power will be moie fiumly conpolideted , 
our national character more pre eminently exalted, and our influence more 
beneficially exercised in promoting the proaperity of Brith Indias" 


The “ Friend of India” of the 30th December, in echoing 
the sentiments of the community at large, thus concludes an 
elaborate notice of Lord Hardinge’s administration :—~ 


“ But we must draw this langthened sketch of Lord Hardinge's career to 
aclosa Hie brief administeration has bean crowded with events of the 


SOO ee ncaahed eee To it the dutungushed honor 
of ving extinguusbed the last nem: to us between the end 
Cape Comona, and removed de syprehenain of future howaities ‘Thongh 
terminated ya making the wil of > r 


the Bnizh Government as paramount + 
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Poshawul, a3 161416 Jewor, re one has dient of threatemng bim with a 
Palemeniay coqgay Us mince, beve bien ¢haactiunsed hy 90 much 
yustice and woduation as well as sigs, that althongl they have resulted in 
mm estnsion of touitary and anflaenc which Land Lilenterough hnmeself 
might have unvad, he bs notaoused the outiy al patty hostiity Le has 
acduecd dhe mame staugth ef ie aren without woakemup our means of 
deface, and de aleliscis the empire to has snecessol wilh an excess of m- 
come over capendigme and im state of sah tranquillsty as to mspure the 
haya of Inrge esomiecs dn the lutve tinnmphs of peace 

Before his departure Lord Hardinge must also have received 

the repo te of the speeches made at the parting dinner given by 
the Court of Duectors to Lord Dulhowsie, and in them had 
an camnest of the greeting that awaits himin England. On 
the accasion 1¢efared to, the Premier of England, addressing 
the Goveinoi-General elect, expressed hig conviction “ that he 
* will chow, as hia immediate predecessor, Loid Hardinge, has 
shown, that resolution in adwinistering justice, forbearance 
towatde all neighbours and foreign Powers, attention to the arta 
of peace, and seduloue care for the improvement of the inter- 
nal condition of India, which ere compatible with the utmost 
spirit, the utmost courage in repelling any ageression that 
may be made—meeting and conquering those who choose to 
constitute themselves the foesof the British empire in Indias.” 
The Chairman of the Court of Directors, himself «a dis 
tinguished member of the Bengal Civil Service, at the same 
dinner, when proposing the health of Lord Hardinge, ealogized 
him no lesa than Lord John Ruasell had done. 

Thus, amid the plaudits of the people whom he had ruled 
and already stamped by the approbation of the home authorities, 
has closed the adminiatration of Lord Hardinge. 

We bid adieu to hia Lordalip with every hearty good wish. 
He found India held by a discontented Army, threatened 
by invasion, and almost bankrupt. He has, in all sensea, righted 
the veasel, restored confidence to our Ranka, to our Allies and 
our Dependanta; replenished the public purse, tranguilized 
the Frontier, and brought pease and security to the long dis 
tracted Punjab. He has already been rewarded; but a Vie- 
county and a Pension is a emall portion of his recompence. His 

eat reward ia in the conviction of his own noble heart that he 
has honestly and bravely done his duty ; that he leavea behind 
him more than a hundred millions whom he haa jargely bleased 
by enlightened and just measures ; and that returning to hia Na- 
tive land, he is regretted by those he leaves behind and warmly 
welcomed by men of every ebade of opinion, aa the pacific 
Warrior, the py Stateaman ; the man who in reality “ brought 
Peace to Asia!” 


a 
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AzT. VII.—-1. Manners and Customs of the Hindus; by the 
Reed. T. Acland, late Chaplain at Cuttack, Midnapore, éc., 
(‘Murray's Home and Colonial Library). Lenadan, J. Mur- 
fay, 1847. 

2. Five years tn the Bast, by RR. N. Hutton, 2 vols. London, 
Longman and Co., R47. 

3. Poems, by George Powell Thoman, Captain, Bengal Army, 
Author af “ Views af Simia.” London, Seuth, hider and 
Co., 1847. 

4. Real Life in India. London, Houiston and Stuneman, 1847- 


Ir the supply of new books relating to India be not in excess 
of the demand, we may congratulate ourselves on a prowing de- 
sire among our brethren at home for information regurding the 
affairs of the Eastern world. In our last publication, we review- 
ed a batoh of new works, principally illustrative of military life 
and military adventure ; and we have now before us screral vo- 
lumes, which have appeared since the issue of the September 
number of our journal, and which demand from us, as Indian 
Reviewers, at least 9 passing notice of their contents. These are 
books of a lighter class. But the Engliah press has recently sent 
forth works of higher pretensions, more solid character, and more 
enduring interest,* whilst from the opposite extreme of epheme- 
rality we are deluged with an almost incessant stream of fugitive 

phiets on the passing topics of the dey. If, we say, the snp- 
ply of such works be notin excess of the demand, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves, not unreasonably, on the interest felt by the 
present generation in the affairs, great and smail, of our Indian 
Empire. 
the works whose names we have placed at the head of thie 
article, the first is written by an English clergyman, a chaplain 
on the establishment, who came out to India, a few years ago, 
accompanied by hia wife, but leaving his elder children in Eng- 
land. To these children he addressed a number of letters, which 
since the death of the reverend gentleman—for he died after a 
brief sojourn amongst us—have been collected and placed at the 
disposal of the editor or publisher of Murray's Home and Co- 
lontal Library. They form the last number which has reached 
us, of that valuable publication, and not the least interesting of 
the Afiy which have appeared. 
In the month of July, 1842, Mr. Acland, after an eventless voy- 


® Among thene are the lives of B Corria sod Dr. Yates, whith we purpose «ft 
long to canaider. shop wnt 
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ago, found Juimeelf comfortably located in Calcutta The Arch- 
deacon invited the new arrival totake up his residence with hum , 
“but haying already accepted the offer of the bishop, he “was of 
couse conipelled to decline this invitation Hertmaimed about 
a month inthe City of Pulaces and then started fur Midnapore, 
having been appointed to the ministtnal charge of owr southern- 
most Bengal stations Of Calcutta Socicty he saya nothing , Ins 
book 15 one long illustravion of life at an out-station And it 16 
not the worse fur that Every touch-and go voyeger has some- 
thing more or Jess prepostirous to say about life at the presidency 
M: Aclands letters have a spice of originality m them, because 
they aie devoted to minute descriptions of Mofussl hfe and Mo- 
fuss] Socicts, with all ther components of bad dinners and good 
feclmg, jungle-shootuug, cigur-smcoking, snakes and brandy and 
water 

‘Lhere 1s, indicd, nothing better im M: Aclands book than the 
sporting anecdotes, whith are scattered thickly over bis letters 
and told with a gusto which shows this rcverend gentleman 
to lave becn a heen sportsman. Thurty or forty yeara ago, when 
the Church Lstabhshmeut yn Incha was a bug-bear to European 
politicians, 11 was alleged a3 a reproach to our Christian ministera, 
that they were in the hubit of going out to shoot monkeys, 
and sometimes excited thereby the mdignation of the netves * 
Wir Acland, it appears, had a taste for monkey-shooting and 
every othir desxcuptien of sport. Tigers and bufialoes—birds 
nnd bears—nothing came aniss to him With & gun in lis 
hand and a svlah hat on lis head, he appcars to bave been 
perfectly contented Tis achievements im the jungle he nar- 
rates with spust, but wath somethmg less than the usual 
amount of vain-glonons self-satsiacion We could almost 
wish that he had not nartated them at all 

The Tndtan sportimg world ha» too efficient an organ of 1ta 
own to nie. it necessar; that we should meddle with this part of 
Mr. Aclands book e would direct our attention to other 


* “it ip not, wrote Mr (afterwards Arcldenion and Bishop) Come, Mr 
Sargent m 1819, “that ihe evamgehzation of India 13 « project, or thet to 
attimpe it i attended with politual danger, for the story General Kyi produced in 
the house of House ot C ammo, to blew dx dauger of intofeing with the ontives 
48 both erroueodsly stated and ndwnlonsy applied The wea of grave Dimmers of 
Feligwn going out to shapt monkeys, not bave been entertamed in any othee 
CONE TiO Dnt as supphing aa cljeiuen to missions = But the Dg men were not 
deyitoyid by die nnthen, w elephant on wich rode took Hight at the clamour 
of lamentation and deplesure raced by the pro on the tronkey bemg xuled, and 
plunged nto 2 deep place of the ser Jumne, when the howdsh on whirh mut got 

Frost from the elenlaat « back, the jong Dien were drowned General would 
gey he hed seen chaplains in Jndia ahootipg monkeys, and he should at the 
eume tome have the candour to state thet none of that description made thomeslens 
obnoxious to the natives by ther relygion, und consequently there is nothing to fear 
from an establusbment of thet kind ‘ 
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incidental topice—not following any particular order or arrange 
ment, or endeavouring to give any connected account of our 
author's brief Indian career. There is no novel information, and 
there are no profound reflexions 1m Mr, Acland’s series of letters. 
It would be wureusonable to look for either in such a book ;—-but 
it is uot without sugeestiveness, We have here the first huprer- 
sions of a man of mature wnderstunding—one who evidently 
writes in goul faith—who is hampered by no foregone coucla- 
sions—who is bent neither on manufacturing a boavk nor on 
making outa case ia obedienve ta the claims of publisher or 
riy. 

Pe That heis very often mistaken—that he sometimes is hetraved 
into very ridienlous blinders, writing es be docs withiit investiga- 
tion and arriving per saffien nt unwarrantable conclusious—we 
must in honesty adit ; but we canuet question the sincerity of 
the writer nor severely repreliend his errors. The Editor of tlie 
Colonial Library may not be equally blameless. There are pas- 
sages iu Mr. Aclind’s letters which ought to have been expunged 
or published only under protest. 

ere ip a pussage of this description. Writing of his brief 
sojourn at Madras, Mr. Acland observes :— 

“ When you meet in the street with a native who is at all acquainted with 
you or who wishes to express bis thanks foranything, instead of merely saying, 
* Thank you,” or" How do you do ?” he presses his hands upon fia eyes, and 
anys, ' Salacm sahib.” Bome Enghisl persons, on going out for a walk, may 
be seen to carry a whip, with which, if ihe nutives are at al? troublesome, they 
iaeh them; tut this tac cruel practice, Ladies are prevented by the heat from 
walking abroad here, and gentlemen seldom do so, but go about in what are 
called pulanquins which I willdeweribe hereafter. When we ride out, however 
ewiftly we go, a mute ceafled a ontie ruus hy the side of the carriage. We are 
obliged to get up here at about half past five in the morning, and then we go 
cut for a drive, or in the palanquin; at half-past seven thesun is too powerful 


eren for that exercise > we then return home, takeacold bath, and ‘ . it 
half: eix in the evening wr are ena to go Out again a little, In the 
middie of the day we take a nap.” ® 


The English reader wiJl not improbably iufer from this that 
the European residents of Mudras go abroad with whips in their 
hands to ulustise the natives walking in the strosta. An En- 
glish clergyman saya eu, and it must be true. Mr. Aclund has 
a becoming sense of the cowardly wickedness of heating one’s 
native servants : but we are melined to think that he sonewhut 
exaggerates the extent to which tho unseemly practise ia carried 
by our English offieurs. Atleast we would fain hupe that the 
following story, if not ubsolutely untrne, is at all events somewhat 
highly colored :-— 

“I think I have told you low cruv]ly sawe of the people heye beat their 
Bervanta, J waa standing with an officer in the porsh of his house when | 
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wae lest at Midnepore, whon his eyee, or gioom, brought his hora tothe door 
Captatn L turned to me, and eutd, “T have not given that fellow « thrash- 
ing for a long time, and he I forget whatit forls ike and giow lary Now 
tlt fact waa the man was 3 attentive and industrious that C.ptain L cond 
not powsthly find any fault with tim However he went down tle steps, and 
on the yictencs that the man did wot hold his horse mopi; ave lim several 
sigiiut blows on the fice al head Incked him thier af fom times with ell 
lis farce nnd stratk dima an the buck with a to foot ine with such violence 
thatthe man wre ol lied to bove bis bach plisteicd and Lbaudaged up and 
all this without the slighest fait on the put ol the servant 

Muchas bas deen said abuut slaveaiy I do aot teheve that any of the 
claves 1 Junie Wek £462 WOT te ited than are the servant.ot some of our 
others bite, The exciiso1s that tt 1s aipeeble to manage the Hindas with 
out tke wip = buat Pmeser ut at atl I im cettamly quite as well served Uy all 
qxcopting two = With these I am gome to part for they have been sparled by 


dsvwig with 2 vey violkutiman = EF will giva yon an instunes of the pumish 
mitts [Fd inplors 


Ms stidii abways gocs Lome to hwssuppet at nmeaclek  Jhe other even 
wg ature die nas gone ] fannd that he bid ne zie ted to get the night lamp 
rondy sol was oblyad ta de it waself Tite tellowing mormng m>tead of 
tloashiigiim [ made no olmeis ition wlatever on the anbjat but at one 
ocnck inthe esstcning wien he came to ask whether be might go home [ 
sald “ Youdid not bumgthe nightlamp lav might I may want something 
alse that 1s not reads 6o for the next uceh vou will not go tikelesen = Tha 
WAl a eTeat prnreshment ta him anit yet it diel not degrade either the man or 
mysell as a beating would do, At the same time [ tally admit that the na 
tives by thar slowness and imactiuits are sometimes 1215 provoking bat 
purely thet is no excuse to the Chiibhan who givcs way to angry fechngs ' 

It 19 unposaible to read, without pain, such e passage as this, 
im a work written by an English clergyman, and published in a 
series of volumes professing to be, and in reality being, “' cheap 
literature for all classes’ A book wntten by such a witter and 
published by such p publisher has a stamp of gente currency 
upon it and 15 eure to obtain extensive circulation The passage, 
moreover, 18 precisely calculated to arrest the attention of English 
Reviewers, and we ure not surprised, therefore, to find that 1t has 
been latgely quoted im the entical pournsls of the muther country 
Our cheeks tingle with shames wi oct this humtatmng story ad- 
duced asan vidi nceot the ovetbeung insele nee and «cruelty of the 
European in India towards lis uaasve dependants The anecdote 
mesy be strictly true = Mia Acland speaks of what he actual saw, 
and wi me cotstiuned therctoae to believe erthic. that #é lias del- 
burately record d a calummious falsehood, 01 thatCaptam L com- 
mitted an act wluch would have beeu justly sasttecl ly the loss of 
lis commission We hope, for the sthe of M1 Acland s reputia- 
tion, that the Cuptan L thus honorably wcanoued 1s not the same 
Captun L with whom he subsequently) appeas (see pp 90 91) 
to have been on terms of mtimacy and friendship Wo hope 
too, that we are not to presume, because the circumstance 18 not 
recorded in its proper place, that the Chnstan pumster dil not 
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severely rebuke the man who had been guilty, in very wantonesa, 
of an act so ynmanly and so un-Christian. 

Asa companion to this story of cruelty to native dependants 
we give the following illustrative of the insolent hauteur with 
which, according to Mr. Actand, the British functionaries in ()risag, 
are wout to treat the independent princes of the neighbouring 
states :-— 


“ And now 7 must mention some rireumstances which to me rendered our 
expedition to Neilghur very unpleasant ; they relate to the manner in which 
our party treated the Rajah. On the morning of our arrival, after onr 
deacent from the lille, he came with o parity af horsemen to call upon ua. 
We were just sitting down to breakfast, when i observed the cavaleade Ap- 
prosching. I mentioned it, and proposed that, according to Indian polite- 
bess, we should go into the verandah of onr tent to rererve them. But the 
principal man of our party said,“ Oh, bother the fellow, wo can't sce jim 
now ;" and he sent a Aervant out to tell lim no. 

In the afternoon the Rajah sent his mau, corresponding to our chief 
pamekeeper in England, ta anxk when we should like the coolies to bent the 
jangle, and to sev that be would join usin the hunt. We s.amed the time 
and started accordingly, found the coolies in readiness, and saw the Rajah 
and lris brother coming upon elephants. 

Our party began to nore on, when I asked, “ Will you not wait for the 
Rajak 7” “ I should think wot,” waa the reply ; * we don’t want the beastly 
niggera with us.” And yet theac civilized men were glad enough to make 
use of these beastly niggers’ coclies and elephants | stayed behind and 
had some taik with thent. 

Tho next dey thetwo Ragahs called at the tent; they entored as 
Gentlemen, and made the tonal Indian salutation. With the exception 
of myself, I do net think one of our party even rose from his chair. Jn ihe 
course of converration we spoke of the bedness of the water we got. The 
Rajah immediately offered to send aman pix miles iuto the hill. to fetuh 
some from aA moninttain stream. In little wore than au hour afterwards, one 
of our party. feeling thirsty, sent a servant to ask the Rajah whether he hod 
not thet water yet. In India, in speaking to a servant, you use the word 
“toon, which signifies “ you.” In ppeaking to a gentleman you say “ ub,” 
which means" your honour.” One or two of onr party mude a peint of 
saving ' toom” to the Rajah, which was in fact a great insult. ‘The younger 
brother called upon ns. The ehief of our party speke to bim on the subject 
of the disturbaners, although it had all heen settled ly tho Commissioner, 
and gave him a requiar blowing up. And now remember that all this was 
to a genileman—an jJndian it is truce, but stil a gontleman, with a fine 
estate, and about COOO!. a-year, from whom wa wero receiving cvery kind- 
nese, and on whose jand we were Jiunting. Can it bo woudered at that the 
natives do not like us so well as miglit otherwise he expected ? 

The Rajah, 1 suppose, finding me more civil than the others, gave me 4 
great mark of honour. Hetook me on his own elephant, while he acted aa 
mehout, and wlenever any roughners occurred on the ground he turned to 
warn mé of it. Lown that! didnotenjoy the honour much. The elephant 
was covered with a crime cloth, ao thut thore were no ropes to hold by. 
The only way in which 1 conld manage wae to sit astride. Jt was really 
most painful, and { almost doubted whether [ chauld ever be able to get my 
legs together again. I had two brace of pistols with me. The Rajah ap- 
peared very much pleased with them, and, to make up for the rudeness of 
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our ¥> 1 gave him one of the pairs, He was delighted, and I was eadi 
laughed at for giving anything toaniggea. His palace 1 a fine white build- 
ing on the side of one of the bulls.” 


Such a story as this needs no romment. There 1s an unfor- 
tunate circumstantiality about it which precludes us from ques- 
tioning ite truth. 

Tt would be well if Mx. Acland had only written of what he 
actually saw in his excursions about Midnapore and Cuttack, 
When he travels beyond the pale of his own experiences, he 
sometimes loses his was ail founders imto a quagmire of error. 
Here, for example, 15 sometling abont the Salt-tax, which 1s not 
bkely to do inuch good at the present time, The passage, which 
we have printed in itales, 15 worthy of Mr. Aylwin lumself:— 


Cuttack, July 1, 1844 


“] have mentioned the manner in wlich Europeans ae apt to alienate 
the affertions of the natives, I willow give you an imstance of the way in 
Slich the Government seck to canerlate them It wust he remembered 
that salt 15 a Gorernment monopuls, thal 1s, no person 1s allowed to lépare 
or sell itexrept ly the appumtment ot Government. The cost to them 15 
about eight aynas, or one sluiling, pet manml af eighty pounds; they seli it 
for four mipess, or eeght shillings, for the sume quantity, and yet so neres- 
sary 1s it to the nativos, fArd if aug main doc. not bay the wauel quantity of 
Gooerament, whuhu, f behere, about half a seer, ar one pound, a-month, for 
ead tadariudnel, he ta brewght by the pole before a netqiaiiate and sent to 
gol, on the presumption that, as he does not purchase salt, he must smuggle 
It 


Now the salt-manufacturers rorenve a peetion of their pay beforehand, and 
the reuiainder when the «alta. ready. They belong mostly to the poorest 
clasecs, and then mode of working is very -umple, merely collecting the sen- 
water, aud then suffering it to evapoitte in the sun |= Whew they receive the 
fist portion of ther pay, they are told how much they will ve per 
maund, for the pnee vanes slightly im different years. Last year they were 
promised a certain sum, | am not exsetly sure how much, but say eyght 
anna maund , and when they came ta the salt agent ku their money, they 
found that an order had aurived from Gos enment reducing the promped pay 
to st and a half unnas por maund. Of couse they were excesnvely angry 
end utterly astonished, for one strong ider with the natives 1s, that au Eng- 
lishman will never tell an untruth 1 happened to be present at the time; 
it oceurred at Pooree, m the neighbou hood of which are some of the princi- 
pal ealt-woiks, ut F may nse so dignitied a tenn 

The proper course for these poor people to have taken would have heen, to 
have brought an aston agaitat dos erament for breach of contract; but 
this thoy could not posubly aifmd. However, the mamstrates of Poores sent 
& atrong remonstrance to Government, and the consequence was, that they 
suthorized the salt-agent thia year te renew the contracte at the higher pice 
mue to the dehght of the poor salt-manufacturere, who bull lost a part of 
the promised of last year: yetit us ssarcely to be eredited thet, before 
the time for the second payment arrived, another order war sent down, redu- 
‘ing the price as they did last year, and thos agar defrauding the poor 
wretches of of their small pittance, for defrauding it 1em the truest 
Bense of the word. All these things are managed hy four or five men, who 
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compos what is called the Salt Board * 7 may meution that the salt-workers 
have been sadly disturbed this year by the number of tigers. The natives 
eometimes keep the claws of those which they are #0 fortunate aa to kill, to 
make charms to keep off mischief.” 

There is a passage of another class, which is equally surpris- 
ing. The grifiviam it betrays is intenge — 

“ When a mau iu Fodia, I inean a European gentleman, wants a wile, ha 
aa¥s to hia friend,“ [ sliuld like to get married,” Well,” says he, " whi 
don't you?” ad forthwith be applies for leave of absence for & month, i 
month consists of thirty days, of wlrich, say fire are occupied iu his joumey 
to Calentta, and another five on his janmey back. leaving hint just twenty 
davs in Bhich fo mike his selection, get iatraduced, ninke himecl! egrecabte, 
propose, court, and be married, A nice prospert Je bes for future leppi- 
Hee. But there is one curious resuli in this sort of jearringe, aud a result, 
too, Which spreads among other people also. After a few years the with loves 
ber health aad ia ordered to Aennglanil The hustaind cannot attord ta go 
with her, but he allows ber alent half bissalary. At theend of two or three 
years, or whetever time may have been fixed. he writes ta his wife te mrke 
arrangemenis for ber retem to Tudlias and T have known two instances in 
which the linsband was obliged te stop tle allowance in orter to conipel the 


wife to return,” 

People certainly do tell the funnicet storica about Indian 
meurtinges! Jt would secm as though no book an Anglo-Tudian 
Society could be complete, without one or more prodigious ver- 
sions of the manner in whieh we tuku to ourselves wives in this 
land of enterprise and exile. We shall touch again upon this 
subject when we come to notice Mr. Hutton's book, but wo have 
already, in former numbers of this journal, so fully exposed the 
absurdities which have been written on this fertile topic of the 
iage-mayt,” that it wouldscem to be almost superfluous to 
revert to these exploded traditions of a by-gone age. 

Another surprising statement made by Mr. Acland is to the 
effect that he could obtain no beoks at Cuttack. His health 
had asuffered—not improbably from the effects of too great 
exposure to the climate. A treacherous liver betrayed him more 
then once to the brink of death, and at length brought him to 
the grave. After one of these attacks he applied to lis “favorite 
doctor” for advice, and the medical gentleman said to him “ em- 
ploy your mind and stint your body.” *‘ Any amusement,” writes 
Mr. Acland, “ anything that could interest, excite or rouse, he 
recommen dul, but to avoid all unnatural stimulants as much 
as possible (I mean wine and spirits) and take plonty of exorcise. 
If I do this, hu says, I may leave all physic in the bottles and 
the lecches iu the ponds. In uccordance with this advice I am 


* We sac scercels amagine that the Supreme Government would lend itealf to such 
@ transaction; we dt fer more kely dint it ocurred throngh the otllpabllity os 


“egligenes of some of the inferior ta wh bare misrepresented fie cums © 
verncHeet, (This woukl seem to bes note by the Editor of urrey'a Library. | 
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ocoupying Hf in various ways. Books it t& impossible to 
procure, 10 1 have been training a Aarae for my wife.” A curi- 
ous Atatement this under any cireumstances——very curious when 
mede by a Chiristian minister at a station eo near to Calcutta. 
It does not appear thut Mr. Acland found it ‘ impossible to 

cure” from the Presidency, beer, wine and other oreature 
comforts.* He was not long cither in joining a mutton-club. 
If Cuttack had no book-club, it must have been almost the only 
slation in Inilis which wus thus destitute. We would not have 
the English rcader suppose that books are not procurable at our 
out-stations—that our cantonments ere in such a state of literary 
destitution that 4 clergyman, for want of intellectual employment, 
is compelled to becoruc a hurse-breaker. There is ove book, at 
all events, to which wo may presume that he had access. With 
thut one book in his possession a Christian minister nved never 
be nitterly at 4 lossy for the means of “ employing his mind.” 
But we will wudertake tu say, that without sending to Calcutta 
for books, Mr. Acland imight at any time, had he taken the 
trouble, havecallected, on loan, a very tolerable library. Our Chap- 
lains, we nro bout to add, for ihe most part have very fair col- 
lections of their mr. 

We make these observations not without pain, Mr. Acland ia 
beyond the reach of the vensure they may be thought to imply. 
Ye is not responsible fur the publication of lua letters, and we 
are inclined to think that had he lived, no considerations would 
have iuduced him to publish them in their present form. The 
truth is not to be disguised that the friends of Mr. Aclund have 
ucted with very little judgment and diseretion, with very little 
regerd for the memory of the deceased, i identifymg him with 
the present publication. It is not a work on the title-page of 
Which we would wish to sea the nmue of a Christian minister. 
And this is the editor's fault, rather than My. Acland's. In the 
preface, it is stated with reference to the original letters, that 
* one distinguishing feature may be observed in the whole, viz., 
* a fervent spirit of devotion, which breathes through every page 
‘ of the manuscript. Such parsages the editor has thoughit -it 
* better to omit, as the advice from a father to his children, 
* clothed in the simple language he considered it best to employ, 
* though beautiful and touching in itself, would scarcely appear 
‘ interesting to the general reader.” Probably uot ;—but the 


* Yevterday moming Capt. W. sent to ask me whether would go out inio the jungle 
With him and : hares. I did not feel much inclietd, nem 
ply of stares, nich a wine boar, oan, vinage, he. Ba, a Jaa Mel "nen On 


yl 
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result of the omission is very injurious to Mr, Acland. Some- 
thing of a more serious character is required aa a set-off to the 
lovity of the greater part of the correspondence. Aa the letters 
stand they convey an impreesion—not improbably a false one— 
that the mind of the reverend writer was set upon trifles—that 
the dutics of his holy calling oceupied little of his time and 
little of his attention—that hunting and shooting were the oc- 
cupations in which he principally delighted; and that exposure 
to the climate in pursuit of this description of pleasure, ultimately 
brought him to the grave. Wesay that this is the impression 
which the perusal of Mr. Acland’s letters will make upon the 
mind of the ordinary reader. For this the editor is avcounta- 
ble. We speak of the book simply as we find it; and it may 
be—vwe hope it i8—a very incorrect exponent of the character 
and way of life of the reverend writer. And sorry indeed should 
we beifit were to be thought in England that the volume before 
us fitly represents the habits of our Indian chapluins, ase 
body—that body which has numbered among its members, 4 
Thomason, a Martyn, and a Corrie. 

Of the literary attractions of Mr. Acland’s book it is right that 
we should afford a sample. There are many passages of lively 
descriptive writing scattered throughout the letters—but none 
better than the following, illustrative of a bivouac in the jungle 
after 2 day's shooting. It is a clever piece of wood-painting :— 

+ At six o'clock im the evening the sun waa just setting aa we three 
sahibs returned from our day's shooting. The mugistrate is just washing 
bis hands in « chillumebes, or brass basin, at the door of the tent. In the 
front-ground, on two chaira, ere seated the doctor and myself; the former 
is having Lis long jeather gaiters or overalls pulled off. 1] lave ona foot 
in « chillumchee of warm water, the other resting on the black knee of one 
of my servants, who is shampooing and cracking each joint of the toes, 
Now he has dove that, wiped the foot dry, jit on the shoe, and is aqueszing 
or kneading euch muscle in the calf of the leg. No one Lut those who 
have ex ced it can have any idea what a luxury this is when you are 


! 

behind us stands a long-bearded turhaned khitmutyar, with sherry and 
. guns are leaning against the side of the tent, cur horses are 
i to a trea close by, and the grooms are busily rubbing them down. 
hundred or « hundred and fifty back natives are separating inte groups 
according to their castes, and are hghting fires all around iu order to cook 
their dinners. Behind the servants tent ia a fire of charcoal, over which ¢ 
bisck mau is turning 4 hare, some pertridges, e peacock, and several otber 
reoults of our day's sport. Clone by is another fire of wood crackling end 
sparkling, on which are stewpans with salmon, oysters, ke. &c., which have 

eome fram England. 
It late; the moon rises over the hilla; the flres blare up in all direc 
tions} ace the natives moving around them, and hear them 
chattering or éinging their low monotonous song; everything looks wild ; I 
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begin to indulge in all sorts of reverios—when a man approsches with his 
henda clasped together, and, bending low before me, aays “ Cana mog” (din- 
ner-tahie). The peacock takes the place of the reverie; visions of the 
pertridges and oysters flit across my mind; and J run to help in demolishin 
a most substantial and well-earned meal | then go tomy . The howl- 
ing of the jackals does not awake me, I am too well to it: but at lest, 
about two oclock in the morning, | waa aroused by a sort of aniffing and a 
ecratch at the door. I gucssed at once whatit was, and delated foran mstent 
whether I sliowid open it a little and try the effect of my pistols, or call outse 
as to rouse ny compauions, or lie still and Jeave him te himself, I determined 
on the latter; x9, supposing I hed not killed him, my visitor might have 
come into my palanquin and killed me before could get assistance. J 
thercfore Iny quietly with « pistol in my hand; and I felt much happier when 
1 heard the Lear at last trot off" 

[t will be gathered from this extract that Mr. Acland’s Hin- 
dustaui is none of the best. The editor, it is true, may have 
mude matters worse; but uothing can be more intvlerable than 
the spelling of all the Indian names of things and places used 
thronghout the present volume. Many of our old friends are 
scarcely recognisable in their uew dress: others are so disfigured 
that it is not without some difficulty we satisfy vurselves of their 
identity. This is discreditable alike to editor and to publisher, 
We should have thuught that the exccilent tact end sound dis- 
cretion of Mr. Murray would have rescued him from an error, 
which publishers of less nole freely commnit—tho error of entrust- 
ing the revision of books on Indian subjects to parties who know 
no more abont India than about the regions of the moon. Woe 
heve detected no less than seven gross misprints in a single 
page.* 

We now turn to Mr. Hutton’s volumes They are very hand- 
solely bound and neatly printed. Mr. Acland’s book has one 
great merit—it costs only half-e-crown. Mr. Hutton's costs 
eighz half crowns, and is not worth as much o3 Mr. Acland's. 
We know not how to describe it better than by saying it is the 
sublime of rommon-place. All that relates to [ndia—the voy 
thither round the Cape aud the voyage hume by the “ Overland” 
Toute hus not only been doeseribed fifty times before—but 
times better. One might almost imugime that the table of 


* We may here meutlon that abook of reference, which will be of the greatest possl- 
ble ge to the publishers of works relating to India, is new going throngh the preas. 
At ia eutided the Oricatal Jnterpreter, endis the work of Mr. Stocqneler. It is a lexicon 
Of indian words, phrases and preper names both of placew and individuals—and may 
he sail to combine the advantages of the Gazeteer with those of the Indian Yooabolary. 
A few chert of the Zntrrpreter ave reached us: and as far as we ure able to buse a2 
ie fan @¢remination of en amall 4 portion of « Iaborions work, wa may 2ay 

‘it pears to have heen compiled with great care, anid that it will muterially assert 
the sindlen of the Eugllel readera of Indian works, and shonld never be absent from 
ths publisher's parlour. 
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Contents was borrowed from some “ V to the East Indies” 
written half-a-century ago. Thua we have “ CHaprek 1; New 
Acquaintances——Getting under weigh—Going down channel— 
East of the English iend—Bay of Biscay and its conse- 
quentes—Dinner under difficulties—Occupation of Time et 
sea— Porpoises—Boneta—Method of Fishing.” Then, “ CHar- 
TER 11; Afuneral at sea—Sailor's superstitions—Raising the wind 
—Nauticul time—Lascar charm against sicknesu—The Fore- 
castle ghost—Sunday at sea—Sea life in the tropics—Falling 
Rtarsy—Yarns in the middle watch—A calm—Exchango signals 
with Jupiter—Crossing the line,” &c. Ac. All this, it must be 
confessed, is very promising—very hkely to stinmlute the curi- 
osity of a reader inthe year 1417! And when itis added that the 
filing upis altogether worthy of the outline, the most sceptical 
student will not harbour a doubt of the profound originality of 
ihe volumes. 

Mr. Hutton's book is entitled Five years in the Haat ; but we 
gather from the very first page of his narrative that he commonc- 
ed his voyage in July 1844. How the interval between the sum- 
mer of [Sid and the summer of 1447 can be made to comprise 
five years, it would puzzle that greet anthority CockER to deter- 
mince. Mr. Hutton, however, is aware ofthis; and in compassion 
for our weak brains offers us a solution of the mystery. In help- 
ing us out of this dilemma he kindly enables uy, at the samo time, 
to sormount another difficulty over which we should otherwise 
have stumbled. We could not conceive what manner of ship it 
was in which the adventurous author had taken his passage. until 
we turned back to his preface. Such an eccentric course as that 
taken by the Worcester, on her outward-bound voyage, was quite 
beyond the pale of our experience. The vessel according to 
Mr. Hutton touched at Ascension, St. Helena, at the Cape, and at 
Johanna ;—what she was doing at some of these places would have 
temained mystery to the end of our days but for the writer's 
charitable explanations :-—*Tt may perhaps,” he says, “ be re- 

‘ marked that the title is contradicted by the commencement of 
' the book, in as much as the date of the departure from England 
* ts fixed in July 1844, and that consequently the fire yoars ate 
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‘ been necessary to have gone over the same giound tsoor three 
* times, or elas to have onutted some portions In order, there- 
* fore, to give some plight desctiption of every part, and at the 
‘ sume time avoid useless repetition, I have assumed a somewhat 
‘ nousual conre, and havo thrown the whole inte one voyage, 
* which has thus been made to comprise, not only a greater 
* prumber of ports, than a vessel wonld ever touch at in one 
‘ passage but also the events of others extending over upwarde 
‘ of five years” ‘This is, at allevuuts, a vase confession = Mr 
liuttons Five years rv the asf is, after all, then, a work of 
fivtion We have hide to sw against this, execpt that not bem 
fettered bv the demands of truth, he mght havc made his boo 
4 little more amasiug For an imaginary voyage thus 1s the 
driest pe have cscr read 

But we must glean fiom it an extract o: two—and hers at 
starting 1s one, wloch we tike rather for ita sng stivtness than 
fo. any other chamtenstc It relates to “ Sunday on board- 
etn The passage sim un wre rematkeble in itself The 
sane observations have beon made in nealy the same words, 
hv a score ot two of moder writers = Phuty or forty years ago 
the lustory of a bourd-slup sabbath was told im .uy different 
ims — 

‘Ttis offen sud and mmcover 1 doubtless leheved by many; of the 
Rowld be ocd ope on shore that thaaie ts htt 02 no relagion to be found 
atsea ail thes umagine thet a Sanday rsonls dintngisbed hom the rest 


of the week by be aig onty a dav ot idleness and sleep = lo endesiow to 
rwetify this uel wed goea shyght sketh of the manne: in which & 
Sanday 19 possi on beard shin At si ocloch in the moining the operation 
ot holy-steninp commences and Jasts tor about an how much to the annoy- 
ance of unfortanate prssengers whe we lying below and are thus dist hed 
withont the: hemy the shghtk st powabiity ef droppiry off to slep aguin 
Lins beg ftshed the dechis washed down end caretilly swept, so that 
no pattelis ol eand ae leit behind, the heat ot the sim in warm climates 
renders it perfectly diy 1a a voi Shove timo, and the Lope. mie then cooled 
neatly down m fauertil devices suzy sted by dhe wwecowty of the men who 
tahe great pride m the neatnes+ at that pt of the vessel te which deg to. 
Yong = At eigist they go to brcaklest ancl wmenefaetely alter wards ( ommere 
Cleamng themasives which with many 1 no chet pre ation By wu 
ouork, however Has genet over, and hth Laotsawcmble om the want 
OF an fie ferseustio to nike ana the tan nll Bre bells half pet cea f 
Hie aie he's the carpet ated hin nidles at ca cupied iit winging? be ede « 
neon th quarter deck amd cmenng a small table on the capstan with « 
ONW: deck tn serve dor a parlpat ) witch process in techpieal lauguagi 
Samed * ing the church = At hall past ten the bell te tolied for a tew 
Malate y, al all the stupa company anemhle “aft” taking then pine ago 
Ihe verinin avate appointed Cor them ‘The sersice is then read by the com 
mnnder, with the gungwon fer sierk, and 90 far fue there being thet want of 
tention which some people falesly suppae is exhitited, Buhop Heber 
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remarks in his jouraal, that be never remembered having performed the 
Bervice with 6o much satisfaction to himeslf, ot to Bo attentiie a congiega- 
tion aa he did fiom the rade pulpit on bowd the ship in which he went out 
to Calentta The remainder of the day 1s spent by the grenter part in read 

ing, and hy others in basking in the san, which, if not « table mode 
of employing the time 1 to say the least of xf barmlow ienders them 
happy and contented for the time, which 19 at any .ate better, than the 
manner mm Which the Sunday atternoon and evening are often epent on shore 
by those whose education should have taught them better 


There may still be room for improvement , and on board some 
slups we are afraid thet there isa good deal The manner in 
which, outwardly, the Subbath 16 observed at sca mamly depends 
upon the pusonal chatacter of the captain Among the com- 
meanders of ou passengei-ships there aie many men of high 
religious puineiple, and on the whole we have teason to 1eyporce 
that the Sabbath on boardship 1s s0 well obsersed in these times 
When we think that forty yeara ago Henry Martyn iccorded in 
bitternesd of soul, the sufferings to whuch he was subjected on 
his voyage to India by the worse than indifcience—the open 
scofing ureligion of his fellow-passengets, who made mock of 
his nunistrations, aud blasphemed the woid of God, we cannot 
but feel thankful that now, we are even so far advanced lonuds 
a better state of fechng andtonduct The entues m Martyns 
Journal during the pas»ige out are very parmful to contemplate 
“ On board his own ship, 5845 the biographer of this holy man, 
“he reguluail, read prayers preached oace every Sabbath, lawent- 
ing that the captain vould not permit the performance of more 
than ong sersxce §=This beng the case, bis nsefulness in the 
ship depended much, he conrewi 1, on his pris ate mimistiations 
Scarcely a day thercfore passed, without his going bitween tho 
decka where after assembling all who were willing to attend he 
read to them some religious bovk, upon which he commented 
es he went on— done attend frcd]s-——others are Joohing 
another way—some wWonicn au cmploved about their children, 
stiending for a ltde wlulc aud then heedloss—some rmeing up 
and going away—others tuking their place, and numbers, espe- 
clally of those ubo Jiaxe been upon watch, strewcd all along 
upon the deck fast asleep, one or two from tht upper deck look- 
ing down and listening —Sucl 35 the pictur lie draws of the 
congregation below The situation of things nbove when he 
perborived his weekly duty on the sabbuth was not, according to 
his own statement, more encourngnmg There, the opposition 
of some and the imattention of others put Ina weakness and 
patience very strongly to the test ‘“ The passengers, a he 
describes 1t, “ were inattcniive—the officers, many of them sat 
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* drinking, so that he could overhear their nose, and the captain 
* wae withthem His own soul was serious and undisturbed b 

* the irreverence of the heaers, and Le thought that he could 
‘ have poured it outin prayer without restraint im dehanoa of 
‘ their scorntul gaze  “ How melancholy end humilating,” he 
could not help adding, “19 this mode of public ordinances on 
* phip board, compared with the respect and joy with which the 
‘ multitudes come up to hear my biethren on shore! but this 
‘ prepared me for pieaching among the heedless gentiles This, 
at the beginning of the voyage—-as time advanced, no improve- 
ment was visible either among the passengers orciew The 
voyage was a tedious and distressing one Martyn had been 
seven weeks on board, befure the ship had passed the Lizzard 
The vessel in which be smled was a troop-ship—one of a fleet, 
despatched tor the capture of the Cape There was bad weather 
—a great amount of sickness and o mutimous spirit among both 
soldieis aud sailors Martyn did his best—certainh, in a most 
zealous belf-deuying spit, desotedly and most punfully , but he 
did notsucceed Soon wefind thisjoutnalentry “M coulng 
‘ in, said that many had become more hostile than ever, aay- 
‘ wg they should vome up to prayers because they believed I was 
* sincere, but notto the sexmon, as I didnothing but preach about 
* Hill, “ T hope this portends good, he adds—but lis hopes 
were disappountid and we find lum before another week has 
elapsed recoding bis further expermuces m the following 
words — 

‘* Septembrr 22 (1806), Sunday —Was more tned by the far 
of man, than I have ever been since God has called me to the 
mimst:y The threats and opposttion of these nen, made me 
unwilling to set before them the tuths which they hated Yet 
I had no species of hesitation about domg it They had let mo 
know thatat [ would preach a sermon hke one of Blarsa they 
should be glad to heaa it, but they wonld not attend of so much 
of Hell was preached This moimng again Capt —— sand, 
‘Mr Martyn iuust not damn us to day, or none will come 
again Iwasa little disturbed, but, Loko 10, and above all our 
Lord 5 last address to bis disciples, John 14-16, strengthened 
me and F took for my text, Ps 017 ‘ The wicked shall 
be turned into Hell, and all the nations that forget God The 
officers were all behind my back m order to have an oppor 
tunity of retumng in cage of dislike B--——~ attended all the 
time H—- 9s soon as he heard the text went, and said he 
would hear no more about Hell So he employed humself in 
feeding the geese J-——— said I bad shut him up m Hell, 
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and the universal cry was, we are all to be damned! How- 
ever, God, I trust, blessed the sermon to the good of many. 
Some of the cadets and many of the soldiers were in tears. 
I felt an ardour and vehemenca in some parts which are 
nnusual to me. After the sermon walked the deck with Mra. 

-, She spoke with ao much simplicity and amiable humility, 

that I was foll of joy and adoration to God for a sheep brought 
home to his fold. In the afterncon went below intending 
to read to them at the hatch-way; but there was not one of 
them; so I could get nothing to do among the poor soldiers.” 
Eight yeurs afterwards Bishop Middleton wrote, from-on board 
the Warren Hastings, “ yesterday (Sunday) I enjoyed extremely. 
We hed prayers in the morning, after which I road a sermon 
to the ladies, wmters, dc., and iu the evening I preechod to the 
whole party; every thing was conducted with the strictest order 
and propriety."* And in 1828, Bishop Heber wrote from the 
Grenville, “since J have been on board I have often, very often 
thought of Hodnet and its neighbourhood; and on Sundays the 
recollection has been still more forcibly brought to my mind, 
by the use which, on those days, I have made of my old ser- 
mons slightly altered, and by the contrast of the circumstances 
under which I now preached them, with the venerable walls and 
friendly well-known faces, which surrounded me when I last 
torned over the samo leaves. Yet hers, alao, I have an attentive 
audience; the exhibition is impressive and interesting and the 
opportunities of doing good considerable. The craw ara very 
orderly, and the passengers, in general, sufficiently well diaposed 
to acquiesce in the different arrangements,t which I have sug- 
ested for weekly and daily prayers;" and again, in his well 
Enown Journal, “ All were attentive and the petty officera more 
especially heard me with great apparent interest"—ho records 
too in another place the very surprising fact, that, although “ the 
congregation at church was very good, there were many abscntees 
at dinner"——we might reasonably have expected the reverse. 
Heber, on one occasion, rebuked the sailora for harpooning 
fish upon the Sabbath, ang the reproof was taken in good part. 
The office of the Bishep may in all these cases have dona more, 
then the character of the Méinister——and Heber had infinitely 
moore judgment than poor Henry Martyn ;—but it is to the pro- 
gress of the age that we must mainly attribute the gratifying 
change. In many of our principal passenger-ships there is 
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now, regularly, morning and eveningseivice on Sanday , and there 
are some Captains we might naine who regularly summon their 
irews on ¥cek-days to morning and evening prayers 

We now tuin to a very different topic Mr Hutton having 
reached Celcutta treats us to the following very voracious picture 
of Indian somety — 


“ Having carefully threaded our way through the intricacres of & numb 2 
of veqsals wa cast ourown ancho about half way betwoon the fort and the 
town and abreast the race couse, which 1s the prmevpal place of fashuona 
ble resort in the cool ot the evening, When @ scone ensues Dot unlike that 
m Hyde Park with only tha exception of ite beng hera upon a much 
am acule Hee may be seen as fino equ aa in London, for the 
horses and carijlages are all sent out from England, at 6D UuMMense St pense, 
In addition to its beng the lavorite evening drive, the race course is ong 
of the priperpal auction marta, for the sale of an article of which a large 
apply i» imported annually fiom England wo allude te young ladies, who 
fe “ent out here as a mers matter of speculation and im the regular bua 
news ike wagner coumgned to an agent whose duty it 1s to dispose of them 
tothe best advaniige Hor this purpose a cerrage is kept, in which the 
pool gul is placed after huving been made to look as pretty aa posstbie, and 
1s dnveu sbout the race tourse every evening, util ehe ts seon, admmred, and 
bought Ly some rich old colonel whose age would befit the characte: of 
maudfathe: better than a husband Such preposterous alliances never 
turn out happily, as mdeed how ehould they? What thoughts or wishes 
ten a youug gnl of seventeen have m common with an old man of snty? 
And such are Indian marmages ‘Tha gu is perhapd conadered lucky im 
having cauglit a colonel, but can ahe Jock upon him im any other light 
ay & person landly provided by mature to find ber with means to indulgy in 
€ THARVAQRULE, ana fee in luxury, which she might otherwise have wished 
forin tein bit hasat not been obtained at the price of ha bs, and what 
% Bill worse dacs it not mvolve a temptation fo orme, w. 8 almost too 
Strong for human frealty to withstand ? So bare faced 18 the Fem foreued 
that should the agent (for the gurl herself 1s not at her own ) be on 
the pot of concluding an agreament with come young man who hag six or 
geven hundred rupees a month, and suddenly hear of an old man who has 9 
thousand, and who wishes to become a » the first ti 
hhoken off sana ceremonie, and the yo ya affections d to the 
new lover! By these means any girl is not absolutely ugly, can e- 
quire a fortane, the only stock in trade that 18 required beng a tew diesses 
and other vanities, and the anly art beng that of lollmg gracefully in a 


CHITIARO. 


If we had stumbled upon this passage in @ book published 
some fifty years ago, 1t would have excited mm us no surprise. 
But thatin 1847 any one should be found ignorant enough, or 
unscrupulous enough, to write and publeh eo preposterous a 
fable as this, 18 nd our ontical comprehension. years 
ago, iL was y beheved that Calcutta was a sort of marrage 
vhart to which young maidens were sent out as regularly as 
of cloth and caska of madesra. But nothing short of the most 
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deplorable ignorance or credulity (for it is possible that during 
his mouth's residence im Calcutta the man may have been hoaxed) 
co..id have suffered a writer to set dawn asa prave truth, in a 
work intended for the enlightened reader of the present day, a 
monstrous tradition which has been exploded for at least a quar- 
ter of a century. We are not sure that, even in Indian voyages 
written forty or fifty years ago, we have ever seen the case of tho 
alleged marriage stated so grossly and offensively as in 
the passages which we have just quoted. We need not adduce 
any facts, or any arguments, in refutation of so palpable a fiction. 
After what in fornvar articles we have written on the subject, a 
bare expression of condemnation will suffice. 

We were afraid that we should have to censure another and 
much ablor writer than Mr. Hutton, for maligning, with malice 
prepense-—for ignorance could not be pleaded in his case—the 
wives of India. Ceptain Thomas has narrowly escaped. Ho 
appears to have been on the point of making himeelf particeps 
crinfinis with Mr. Hutton, but prose hastriumphed over poetry—— 
reality over romance. Ina not very complimentary poem on 
Angio- Indian Life, commencing, “ Drivellors, still drivellers to 
the end.” Captain Thomas exclai 


. worahi * 
The Haka of wedock'e chain in fellowship of mind. 
Frith ready worda, Haid looks, tea winzing wile, 
To Rpon the easy name of wile, ; 
ith il-pley'd blush and interests sorret exile 
Nonght boots it whose her hear!—if heart she boast; 
Her vows are his whom wealid hath fercted most 
Pt noe a 
Pass'é with her soft, eoft lord and sickness { 
Rather than found) quick warns to kindilar ; 
Then Heaven send friends round her, or her soutee 
‘Will tel) wild passion’s ile—loat fame and late remoree. 

Ah! there it is; truth at last. Tho book of sepacation, we 
iknow, has many sed tales recorded in it. But as to the rest, 
Captain Thomas knows that there is no lack of married happi- 
ness amonget us. He may have poetised a little on 
(no harm in that) buthe is too great a lover of truth to 

antidote. “ These li 


the poison without an 
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But I have now arrived at the convietion that dismterested and 
happy marriages are at least as common in India as they are 
in England” There is something rather ambiguous m the word- 
ing of this; but we accept the apology and recognise a better 
meaning 10 rt than the words hterally imply. 

Beades it 15 evident that Captain Thomas, though, under the 
influence perhaps of a hiile superfluity of bile, ho may have 
taken incidentally a jaundiced stew of domestic life im India, 
has a much more cheerful philosophy—a more sustaming faith 
The illustrations of Indian marned hte, seatterod through lus 
volume, indicate a more cheerful philosophy—a more sustalming 
fath  Itis very plan that the writer of the following lines—and 
others of a stamular tendency umght be quoted—has no sery bad 
opinion of ludian wedded life The sentiment of these verses 
1@ not worn out Among the mjnads of sentimental pieces that 
we have read we are not sure that we have ever alighted upon one 
embodying the same train of feelings as 15 uxpresscd—and vely 
fclicitounl y expressed—in this httle poem — 


“ FAMILIAR } LOSES 


Des lads, lionourd lady, 1 brug bark to again 

The treagiie you consign d to me ie mt pride and pain, 
Prom ete anil ita dreary pomp back io oor nate shore, 
Fri ney tpt and peri free, pour treasure I restore '— 

"kis ime the teuder plant you gave 13 new a bleomime~ flower, 
But naught « cheng d thet I could keep analter d fons that lowe, 
fave that a ltl ur tea peeps forth chat was wot there befuie, 

To make, methinks, the gentle flower evn feret than of yore ~- 
Yet if 16 neet your gaze agam, as pure and fresl) as erat, 

blight praiee 14 moiue, th lovingly its bearteois th 1 nursé, 
—Hlad there been canker wo the bud, no care cole sate its bloom, 
No skill preserve th parity,—it must have nect ita docu | 

Shen dlasp der, clawp ber to your heart’ for clasp her #5 you will, 
You cannot lok) ber worth ww Wt Lt ts gteater sicti, 

Yet lel me own, Khile owning foil worth of your Ime, 

The pruee io you alone is due-—-jyou tuder Hagen ahve’ 


The foliawing, too, 1a worth quoting = It will tonch the hearts 
of many of our readera :— 


Likhe WRITTLE IX ISDA OF GESDIVG 4 DADLEATER HOU, 


Yea, it must be! dhe ev) hoary may be delayed no more. 

My babe, to stranger hearts mod hands thou must be wemdered o'er 
And other ears chau ours must bear, haply anheeding too, 

The pratds of that fant and other ayaa must view 

Each childish joy that s00n chase the int, Imi tear away, 
That falleth oer thine infant cheek upon Gur parting day. 


And many « fearful surge must sweep on: eluld aciose the maw, 


And ii Tanst are We Cal Moss . 
And aoe oe olan’ hat lallowe } 


what 
Atraugers eee et build ia teat soang bese Coe dive 
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Yet enrely Will keep ther plight and sare my child shell be 

Bill e en in yous a cluld in spoadess purity, 

Ant thou shalt grow, Hearn nuitard, as some aweet and beanteous flower 
Fann 4 by ovr own loved Ailson a byeese, in merry Fngliah bows » 

And God will bless thee , and eweet Lopes and bisesed dhonghéts will rise 
From out thy bttle sinless heart, ke meense to tha akied 


Thonght oon shall lipht dhose deep blue as dey s ster liglits the lake, 
Kissing 18 clear and hreeveleap fat when fea spring mormings break , 
And girt with thine wen vir, in mine wifaut, thou shail grow 

Lovd of the God thou fear st é@, aod fondly blest below 


But ob eben hears now strange to thee have lot d thee long and well, 
And other soy and olne) srenc’ Lave wioughet ther plensant spell — 
Bay (whale life appear: to thee one long glad Jrolules } 

Will prayer or praise of dune eer blew thy parents far away * 


Aud when in later years the day shall come, a4 1 ome at mu3t 

For those, onre strangers anee belord to reuder bark ihear oust, 
Whee ages bleweng youlhe pore tar and frrendship 4 eluspe teil 
How hard to those we long hax< lord it 1» to say imewell, 

With pan thy genie heme sill break the blended witcherr 

hor wa, whose very life wad love are vorerless shades to thee | 


The less care the heart deep prayer the pret ing in thought, 

That sb ave wkd aud freced thy pad, i tt ou ited them ani 
Bex INGLY Projoug d—proloug af tho wag st re 

Ita frit, m added shill ta Chars —afel —arross the deep * 

~—What shall thew meed be * duty cold and sigh all sil represt 

And thouglita dist fam, ike doves, wonld §=f5 way and be at nist 

Yet go still go tho well 1 know thon never mme maya he 

The hitsle loving gentle thang that thon bast been to me ' 


The last work on our List has, at all events, the most attractive 
tile In spite of the scores of voltuucs which have bern witten 
on the subject, a book really bemg what it proftsscs to be a des 
cniption of rcaf life in India would be «x valuable contribution to 
ourhitelatme A work contanung a trueaccount of Anglo Indian 
Societ}-—with nothing init aboutthe sale of young datnsel.—tha 
enormous quantity of emiry that gentlemen eat for breakfast and 
the exormous quantity of beer that ladies drink for luncheon-— 
is even in this .eut 18417 a desideratnm which has yet ta be sup- 
pled Of the woik now before us, in a very impcriccl stale, we 
scarctl, know what account to render The precise object of 
Head Eafe rn India itis difheult to gather from the sheets that 
haxe reached us, but there would seem to be & plainer stamp of 
uuilitananisin upon it than the utle would have led us to sup- 
pose We believe the little ,clume is intended to be a sort of 
vade mecum for Griffins of all denominations, which being cheap 
and portable, they may conveniently stow away in an odd corner 
of then portmantean There 16 8 good deal of useful advice in 1 
—but we have looked in vain for the piquant sketches of Anglo- 
Indian Society, which the advertisement of the work led ua to 
expeot—though, if we are not much decerved by some occamonal 
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touches thrown im here and there with a free bold hand, the 
writer might have pivon ua some such sketches, had his inten- 
tions lan im thatdirection Froma chapter headed “ What ap- 
pointments to get, and how to get them’ we take the followmg 
acconnt of “ how to get” imto the East India direction, which 19 
at all events smari—itis the only connected passage which we 
can afford to quote — 


« An Hast India Director 1s one of twenty four gentlemen to whom the 
Crown and the Legslature entust, under certam munistenal control, the 
buwness of conducting the affairs of Indu Once appomted, these gentle 
men have @ life interest im the office, although they go out every four year, 
in 1otation, to be succeeded by otheas who have already held the office 
The Duectors are clected by the proprietors of East India stock, a conerder 
able lidy of persons, whose sotea me determined by the number of shares 
or bond, they individually possess = "hese poisons aie to be found in every 
class of hfe, fiom the peez and the general» or cxthan s widow down to the 
plop seller, the latter having, of couse, an eye to the smiles end patronage 
of the snecesefal Director on whom he may bestow hi» vote = =Ereedom and 
Independence among these voters are about es applicable as the same phase 
naod mn reference to the ten ponnd householders who select the representa 
tures ot the nation Here and thore we meet with @ conscientious pro 
pnetor, but m nine cesea out of ten a successful election 19 the 1esult of 
Industries canvassing vod the exertions and fayour of the meu elesdy m 
power. Ihe motes by which a gentleman reaches bas place among the 
‘ Honmuable conclave, whose offal focaie 1s Leadenhall! street, London, 
almost uniiom We will suppose him to hase served or resided in Indi, 
athieving « cata amount of distinction a» & crytlan, « soldier, alanyer a 
merchant & sailor,—or indeed m any capamt; —or we shail suppose him 
neve. tohave vrwted India at all Hea may bea London banke: o3 art 
dagnit Chima supercago Thereis no condition exacted of the candidate, 
eather as to bis age o1 his previous position m life Well, he les made up 
his munud to seek an Last Judia Duectosiup, for the sabe of making Ins 
talents weful te lus countey, brs frends, and himself He procures a het 
of the proptietots—communicates with those among them who may ha 
to a1joy the honow of his acquamtance—-set hs through them, the rendship 
of othas, and having thus prepared tha soil, teltlizea it with good dinners 
and othor pleasant bounties, He then, throngh the medium of letters insert 
ed an the adveitiuing rohwente of the publu newspapers, announces hia in 
tention to the joopietois of Last India stock —apmises them of his re 
markable qualititatiour foi the trust he seels—professes a scrupulous and 
intense devotion to the interests of the Indian empire—-promies to call upon 
thera all and solust then sweat voices te propite peiona, and winds: up, 
declanng with desperate energy that he to the ballot at the very 
NOXt Vacanry,— ks doclasation be often finds it convement to 1epnd The 
day of slection ariives One on two competitois aie inthe fleld The East 
i that occasion a gentlemanlike sort of hustings—ss the 
ene of actva contest all day long ‘The several committees move heaven 
and eatth to bring the voters to the poll lhe movies me duly regtered 
At mt y,« the glasses close, and the serutineera announce the taumphant 


« And for what has this often costly battle been waged? Not, assuredly, 
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for poouniary profit ; for the Director roceives but 900, a year while in 

office, and cannot sell his patronage without violating the laws of his coun- 

try. But it is for the honour and dignity of the office, for the occupation it 

gives, and the opportunity it alforda the incumbent of making 

friends providing for their children ; of reiprooating delicate cbligutions ; 
way to Paclizment, or to ome the good things in the gift of 


of mg 
various wealthy associations.” 


Governmont, 

We wish that we could have given a-better account of the re- 
cent additions to our collection of books relating to Indig, and 
the East. The “‘ cumberers of the—she/ves” already are many, 
and we fear that the number is likely to be increased. It is but 
fair, however, that we should remark in conclusion that Mr. 
Hutton’s book contains matter relating to Chins, which is more 
valuable than that which concerng our Indian possessions. But 
we are writing now of our Indien Mmpire and not of the pecu- 
liarities of the “ flowery land.” When we come to speak of re- 
cent works upon China we may perhaps revert, in more en- 
couraging language, to Mr. Hutton and lis book. 


A | 
Sa 
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1. Travels of Lady Heater Stanhope ; forming the completion 
of her Memoirx. Narrated by her Physician, 3 vols. Lon- 
on, 1846, 


2. Memoirs of a Babylonian Princesa, written by Herself, 
avd transtated inte English, 2 cols. London, 1844. 


i) Irby and Mangtes’ Traveia in the Holy Land, (Murray's 
Cofonial and Home Library ) London, 1ALA. 


4 The Athen@wum, London, AMairh 27, [RAT 


In 2 late number of this Jievies, we selected the © Letters from 
Madras" a4 a sort of text-book for a light article on Letters and 
Letter-eriting m Indie We now purpose—hoping that all Lady 
letter-writers are busuly emploved with their pons—to dwell a htile 
on Lady travelers, Gentlewen travellers, and tiavellers of every des- 
emptron—-all chiefly relating to 4 Jand mm 4luch ail are mterested 

We are well aware that it 15 too late for any lengthy entical opmons 
as te the merits af the works at the head of thi article. We shall 
- therefore merely take a bmet glanee at each, for the beneiit of those 
who, like curselyes, had not read any portion of most of them before 

In domg this, ve shall endeasour to sentter a lew general remarke 
Loncerning Syiid, Ac thioughout our pages. 

«Travelling 15 a fool's paradise." We are cootlh, urfermed ta this 
effect by a quant plulosophiiel Bssnyast, who, we inust candraly 
confess, 1s nght m part Many mens nunds awe not suiigently 
prepared for travel—cspecialls those whe travel for amusement —- 
new scones and adventures way possess them with a soit of vulgar 
ecstacy and surprise, but that hallowed admiration, wlich spnngs 
froin a sense of the sublime and beautifil in nature, 1 wanting m 
their souls, “See Naples, and then die !" sounds very pretuly to 
the ear liome, the Pyramids, Thebes and Palinyra, come before the 
mind with a thensand associations ; but the grand difterence between 
minds consists in the nature of these asscomtions, we wust discover 
whether they savour of vulgarity or intellectual refineinent. The rage 
of travelling haa become unnversal ; everytlung 15 tending to increase 
the vast incendiary. No doubt, after reading ‘ Tancred,” manyof the 
fashionable world of England teok it into their heads to poy a visit 
to Mount Calvary or Jericho. The * Lady of the Lake" drew many 
thousands to Beotland: iet ua suppose that Mr. D'Israeli’s Novel 
produced four enthusiastic departures for the Holy Land ; let us even 
suppose the victims of Romance, at this moment, kneeling in the church 
of the Holy Sepuléhre, Ave they kneeling in the pure spirit of de- 
Wetion 2-—prohably not. The act is ascomplished,—the spell is brok- 
en! They have knelt in the church of the Holy Sepulchre within the 
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walla of Jerusalem. They will gladly return to their own land of 
civilization. They will then discover that ‘‘ mere place is nothing.” 
Civilizetion in Syria! The Holy Land has been, and is yet to 
be blest. ‘ 

An amusing reviewer in the Quarterly, some two or three years 
ago, in remerking on the literary and travelling talents of the Hon. 
Mrs. Dawson Damer, says—in allusion to the fair traveller's having 
requested a lock of Mahommed Ali's hair to place in a collection which 
already boasted the hair of Nelson, Napoleon, and Wellington, and 
been informed by the Pashe that im his will he would request [bre- 
him Pesha te present her with his deard—* Henceforth all genera- 
tions of Dawson Damer will swear by the beard of the Pasha 1" 

How characterestic is this of out age of practice and utility-—trifling 
although the incident—be ! 

Colonel Napier, however, when murching in Syria, from Nazareth 
to Naplouse,—the ancient Sychem.—holds beards in e different light. 
Incensed at the intended villainy of his puide, who wishes to inake off 
from the party, the gallant Colonel, in his “ Reminiscences,” informs 
us that" after thrashing him might well with the fiat of his sabre, he 
took out a pistel, and sirearing bythe beard of the Prophet, that if he 
did not behave himecif, a bullet sheuld be sent through his head += 
he once more sullenly teok the lead." 

These summary proceedings with a deceitful guide, in the Holy 
Land, form a curious comparison with the harmless audacity of « 
fair English lady's requesting from Mahommed Ali, a lock of hair, in 
the land of Egypt. 

In 1847, we read of the Pasha creatinge disturbance in Alexan- 
dria: should his “ fits of insanity” continue, the Moslems may 
deprive the family of the Dawson Domers of his beard ; and this 
would be a want of gallantry of which the renowned Mahommed Ali 
would hardly be guilty. 

Lady traveHors,—at least nearly all who have been ao bold aa publish, 
—are distinguished by their grace and the livelinera which abounds in 
their narration, by the strict attention they pay to the most trifling 
incidents and things,-which in their hands seem to gather 4 sort of 
pleasant importance ;—and by their good-humeured manner of 
treating subjects abounding in grave or churlish discussion. They 
have also just appreciations of the beauties of mother nature ; ao that, 
with all these pleasant advantages, we find every thing so “ lovingly 
and picturesquely done,” thet the most stern critic ia disarmed of 
severe censure, end the general reward of Lady travellers’ books 
becomes a fair share of praise. The “ Lettera from the Baltic,” 
written come few years ago by 6 fair young spinster,—the more recent 
“ Year of Consolation,” by Mrs. Butler, may be cited as two excellent 
examples of the travelling geniue—there is no better word—of the fair 


* Napier’s “ Reminibouwces of Syrin"—rol. 1l4: an in work, to which 
srould refer the sender, should bs riah ty bette eee ea events of the 
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sex. In mbst cases, well looked after by the vain lord ofthe creation, 
travelling ladies neldom trouble themselves sbout personal security, 
or comfort ; and while the husband or brother is ‘' setting all to rights,” 
the blue or black eyes of the fair wanderer roll about in search of 
incident and novelty, while she herself becomes the “ observed of all 
observers,” _ 

The authorera of the “ Letters from the Baltic," moralizes on 
board 2 large steamer, on quitting England for the land of Denmark. 
The veanel moves on ; all that remaing to be seen of England ia a 
blue strip on the horizon, “ which a finger may cover.” (How de- 
lightful it would be if every spiuster, on leaving England for India, 
could commence their observations thua :} “And now sven that haa 
disappeared ; and Timay turn with undivided attention to thig litile 
cluster of mankind, to thia tiny epitome of the great world, who 
scarcely before had one interest in common, and are now all bound 
to the sane bourn, without, perhaps, two motives in unison. What 
parts they intend to play on our tossing boards by no means yet 
appear, Some are on the sick het already, othera on the verge of 
enrolment ; same inviting, but not accessible ; others too forbidding 
in their sullen walk overlead, in the deep retirement of their macin- 
toshes, to tnake it @ matter of interest—whether they be the one or the 
other.” Nothing can exhibit better the peculiar charm of style, than 

when, after a severe storm, the steamer anchors in the harbour of 
Christiansaud in Norway, and they lie beside another large steamer 
bound for St. Petersburg, which had aleo put in for refuge. The 
English party visit their Freach neighbours alongside ; and the Lady 
traveller lanniches out inte very poetry—which reminds us ¢ little of 
poor L. K, L.'s description of « bali :--‘« But there were beautiful 
creatures among this reckicvss crew, with falling treazes and loose 
costumes, like pietures by Sir Peter Lely, and looks as light aa if 
they had studied under the game royal patron,—and French riscom- 
tes with Shakspeare—cut chins—and Italian Opera singers with 
bold flashing gaze,—and amonget the rest waa a quiet, fair country- 
woman, like « drop of pure chrystal midst a row of felee pearls. We 
longed to carry her off and give one of our perty in exchange."* 

We would willingly have sacrificed thesespecimens—not Onental,— 
to rimilar ones from the “ Letters from Madras,” But the Baltic 
lady is just as superior in intellectual refinement to the Madras one, 
us Mrs. Crowe is to Mrs. Trollnpe. 

Egypt and Syria have, of Inte years, found able advocates and 
deseribers in those accomplished Indies, whose delight during a 
“ Yacht Voyage” in the Moditerranean, awakened their ambition to 
tha performance of Diarys and Journala in the Holy Land}. This 


* Letiers from the Baltic-—Colonial and Home Library—Koa, 10, Letter 1. 


+ In ths Quvarterdy, no. 151, we Gind mentianed *Journal of s Tour in the Haly Land. 

By Lady F, Egerton.” we The Englishwoman in Esypt By Mra. Pooks.” “Diary of « 

ape Groece, Turkey, Egypt, end the Holy Land By the Hon. Mrv. Dawson Pamer, 
1 Bi 


in 
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may be called a new field of travel for the ladies Italy and tie 
many have been nearly wntten dry $0 have, perhaps, Egypt and 
Syna 

"But the difference consista in the imdividual greatness of the tia 
selléra 1, and whters on, the latter countiies With these we imme 
diately assoriate the names of Volney, Clarke Burckhardt, Richard 
son, Buckingham, fc The Howrtts und the Countess of Blessing 
ton, with a few others of simler talents, mcrely fit aciob oul munds 
at the mention of Germany or Italy Syua 15a land to which as 
time passes on, mmcreased attention will be given 

Prophecy has founded her power in that land, and every jot of it 
must eventually be fulfilled How wonderful ar the caposition, 
of the trasellas we have named’ Volney—an unbelievei—in des 
cmbing Syne, call) it a delicious countiy and pays, that the 

recks and Romana thought it not inftrin to Egypt—Vol 
teire—an unbehever also, but we think one of a worse des 
enpion than Volney—arseits, that ancarnt Palestine, or a 
great part of S}na, waa execrable a a country The coolncsa ot 
Voltane’s assertion—made not from a knowledg of the subject, but 
merely as an attach on the tenets of the Chrshan religion suf 
fiaently apparent m the coniutations which exist m the works of all 
recent travellers, most of whom inform us that a great pait of Syria 
covered With the mehost productions, that it 15 a lnghl; favoured, 
and might be made a ver} valuable lamd iby and Mungles, mw 
companng the picturesque beauty of the rums in Egypt and Syria, 
assert that, “To an amateuw: of the picturesque tlie 1umms of byrne 
must have a decided advantage $ver thoee of Lavpt, where an and 
elimate totall) prevents there bemg th. last spot of verdure on a 
ruined fabne, besteversoold In Ssim the aums an sad to be 
surmounted by verdure Flowers emliacing the pullar., and bushes 
tuding with their jeafy canopies the stony 1¢ mais of a MeRt antiqii 
ty—ell thus seems to heighten the pleayun of the idew that byna 
and her people will eventually be blest In 2 beantiiul apot, im this 
snteresting country, far away from the land which her uncle, Mr 
Prtt, had governed-——England, the fi+t im the scale of nations-<-on 
the rocky heights of Mount Lebanon, one of the most extraordmary 
women of her ume lived and died 

Few works have ever interested us more than the “ Memoirs of 
Lady Hester Stanhope” None heave ever afforded us more severe 019 
sppomtment then the “Tiavely" Di M 15 an excellent Boswell, 
aud a pleasaurt relater of travels but he ix—=or porhaps the publisher 
16—2 r book-maker than eithe: ‘There never was a more pal 
pable case of bookymhing than that exhibited in the last volume of 
these * Travels,” and we venture to assert, for the mformation of 
Dr M, the publbeher, and all frends and admirers of Lady Stan 
hope in Europe, that, although the work has bccn in India upwards 
of one year, in almost overy Book-Olub or Book Society, two thirds 
of the third volume remain uncut. Its difficult to understand how 
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the “Travels met with succesa at home It must have been owing 
to the pleasant ven which runs through the ‘ Memous.’ or, perhaps, 
the entry of Lady Hester into Palmyra—ccorted thither wath show 
of reapect which Irkens her to Queen Zenobia of old—desenbed as 
itis, would have caused any book to sell 

Indian readiis fiom the nature of the climate they inhabit are et 
cellent judges of quantity and quality and knowng this fact, as we 
believe or at least hope home of the London bookseller, do and being 
unable to sind the two volumes without the third for Book Club, 
or Book Societies in India, especially, the ‘ Travels of Lady Hester 
Btanhope should not jiave quitted England at all There 1 a 
pleasant stor; current in India—though we cannot .ouch for the 
trath of 1—that a certam London book seller piesious to fornardhug 
the reqnoned books to regumcnts aud stations rauses the volumes to 
be peruscd and «examined by hay wife and daughters ow ode: to send 
out nothing but what 1, good If the ‘Truels had gone through 
this caceHent ordeal we do not think at thre moment, we should be 
whiting about thLm in India Nari; all thot 15 vers good or worth 
knowing in the * Travels might easly have ben thiown into the 
‘Memoirs, —and in theve es¢0 copious omissions might have been 
made,—and then we would have had one of the most mteresting 
books of biography mystery, anecdote, scandal, and traxcl im the 
English language, or, perhaps in the world We thmk three +0 
lumes would list amply eatisfied Lad} Hester had hei hfe and 
tiasela been pubhshed before he: death, the utilitarian sprit of the 
age would hive caused hit to shudder in beholding 14 lage volumes 
about herself, Di M, and others uh glaing red and gold 

Lady Hester Stanhope lift England at the begumning of the yom 
1810) 0=—- The iiasons she assigned tor lensing hei natiae land we are 
informed in her “Memoirs were ' giounded cluefly on the narrow 
ness of hey income The demon, debt sic tamized the meat Pitt, as 
ttdidthe bilhant Sheudan and his ncne was not loft what Lady 
Hoste: considered sufficient to support a lady of quality. m England 
Her health, xt 15 stated at the commencement of the Tinvels bad 
much to do with Lady Hester, quitting the scenc4 of hei former glory 
Family afflictious—the death of Englands uughty ‘ Pilot, who wea 
theted the storm, and that of a brother, who fell at Corunna— 
Were too severe to bear, so the child of soo resolved to ecek rehef 
in tievel in oder to disburden herclf of the opmewive = re 
collections of hfe—a life once really brilliant Flattened by the 
king and many of the great light» of 4 great age, Lady Hester Stan 
hope appears to have secrctly cherished a wish to be continually te 
yerenced on earth, and people of this descnptaon generally com 
mence busmes by defeating ther onn ends, namely, by waging 
war with socety and the human race The consequence is, they 
too frequently die neglected, and, in some cases, deapised It isa 
sad thing to foiget that we are moital, that the chel way of limng 
happily here i to reconcile ouiselves to the changes and ingratitude 
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of the world Lady Stanhope, although she looked beyond this 
world, ret could not stand the latter characteristics of it, 80 m 
Srna she died, unattended hy a single European, to cheer her m the 
midst of her voluntary rsolation But the reader raust pardon this 
short digression After visiting Malta, Gibraltar, Greece, Constante 
ople, de and rstding some trme m the great capital of the Turkish 
domimons, Lady Hester resolves to winter in Egypt After vanoue 
adsentures, of which a shrpwrerck near the tland af Rhodes 15 the 
most interesting, and in winch the lady displays that fortitude so 
charateusti ot Enghshwomen, she arnics, with the doctor and tre 
tiavelling companions in Alevandma = The reader is probably aware 
of the histomcal fact, that in the same veal wm woch Sy11a was con- 
quered. the conquest of Egypi commenced (A D 688) the religion 
of the Prophct, and the bagotry and cruelty af the Atabs, spread about 
the same time oye: the plams of Ria. Palestme, and Kgypt Alexan- 
dua upwards of tuehe hundied vems apo. welded to the conqueror, 
Amroo, and the Moslemabecame the masters ofthe capital Tt would ap- 
pear, from the exertions of the mesent mdefatigable Pasha, Mahommed 
Ah, that Alexanders fame will not anh 1st on that of the Ptolemies, 
and, but for the ttw quips and cranks m the old gentleman's ternper, 
Egipt might have o tan chance of becoming itvelf again = But we 
hope the tome 1s near when Egipt shall cven be greater than “itself, ’ 
or far greater than rt can mer le without Chistian subjects and a 
Chniatian government Mahi mmed Ah, the 1 aderinay not knew, like 
Bemnadotte of Sxeden, rose from the rank of & commen soldier His 
situng 50 long firmly on a throne of ny own makong, has caused him 
to be more tolerated, pethaps thdn anything cle Men who rare 
themsches by the force of their own ex rtions, command a sort of 
respect A recent traveller saya of the Pasha, compaung Ins cruel- 
tres (which comparison 14 rather ton severe) with these of the wanton 
Dyezzar of Acie “The exterminetion of the Mamelukes, the former 
Jorda of Egypt, a9 regards the number killed, 19 perhaps notlung m 
comparison with the thousands whose blend cnes out from the earth 
against him, but the mane: in which rt was affected brands the 
Pasha as the prince of traitors and murderers? It 19 said that the 
name of Ibrahim, his son, 14 a word of fear throughout Syna The 
invauons of thet country liave certamly given good cause for this 
alam But, sith all their faults, we believe that no eastern ru) 
hase endeavoured ta do so much for the fends they govern, in the 
shape of improvement, 23 Mahomin¢ d Ali and his warhke son Ibrahim 
Pashs, it 1» to be hoped, has been greatly benetitied by hig recent 
visit to England 

Never was political sagacity displayed to a more pleasing extent 
than when, dunng tho last war m Syna, (the chief subject of Colonel 
Napier's “Remmacences,"} Mehemet Ali and bis dustrious ann, 
granted Englend her usual pnvileges in Migypt, in the way of letters, 


* “Inendents of Travel in Cgppt, Arab Petree, ke. By J T. Stephens, Cac, 
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passengers, and traffic, at a time when England was assisting in 
wresting Syria from the Viceroy, “ and transferring it to the scepire 
of tha Sultan.” An excellent London Journaly has alluded to this in 
& very concise sketch of the career of Ibrahim Pasha,—and saya truly 
that the act was “wise as well as magnanimous.” To return to 
Lady Heater, 

After vanous adventures in Egypt, the moat interesting of which 
ig Lady Hester Stanhope’s purchasing, for an extravagant sum, 
magnificent Turkish dress—ter sabre £20; her saddle £35; waiat- 
coat ald pelisne £50, &c.—and making some stay at Damnietta—“ a 
large town on an elbow of the Niju-—the travellers leave Egypt for 
Syria. The voyage lasted tive days; and at length they found them- 
selves anchor] cluse to the Port of Jaffa, the ancient Juppa, so cele- 
brated ia hioly writ. Lady Hester now fairly in the Holy Land, 
the departure for Jernsalemm way next projected. The Mameluke 
travelling dreas of the travelling * Qucen” 1s described by Dr. M., 
aa very becoming. He says :— 

“ Bhe was generally mi fi ith his i . 
god ty ewoenption of the raalr. drew was esntgect of aevere eric ameay the 
Enghsh who came to the Levant. Strangers, however, woalt freiynently pess her withont 
any trotice af all; a strong proof that abe teit uo awkwardness; im wearing o dress whieli 


Would otherwise have attragtet, geuerol attention. The fairness of Ler complexicn was 
sometioes mistaken for the effort of paint” —? of, 1, p. 1K, 


The district in which Jaffu i4 situated comprehends three other 
towns of importauce to the traveller in Sytia—Homlah, Lydd, and 
(raza. These towns are described. by Irby and Mangles. Hamlak: and 
Lydd (or Loudd) as the ancient Arimathea and Lydda, and Gaza as 
* the frontier town of the land of Canaan.” Raniah is in the favourite 
road to Jerusalem. ‘The reader is of course aware that the whole of 
the ancient land of Canaan is termed Palestine—situated in the south 
west of Syria;—and that it comprised the countries of Juda, Sama- 
ria, and Galilee, These are generally understood to detine the “ Holy 
Land:" but the word “Syria” is now frequently mentioned as mnelu- 
ding Syria Proper, Palestina, and Phenteia (af which the present 
chief reranant ix Saide or Sidon, the portof Damascus). Dr. M. gives 
a pleasant dexseription of Jaffa, Ramdah, the trip to Jerusalem, &€. 
But we have only apace tu give a curious passage exhibiting, in no 
pmall degree, the state of Lady Hester's mini, and the erceutricity of 
her character: — 
sot ne yy I sa en ia de ete ma 
ge hs feed foil & chosen people. Sbe now par the first part of the prophecy 
rerified: and she often openly, but lacgtingly, avowed thet ahs hed so moch farth in 
the prediction sa tp expect to see its final accomplishment.” —Pp. 207-8, 

The travellera enter Jerusalem—lately so brilliantly described in 
“ Tuncred"—by the gate of Bethlehem. 


4 Tiluserated London News,” June, [PR ifi. 
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After their verting Acre“ the Accho of the old Testament” 
and making an e\cutsien to Nazareth aud other interesting spots— 
and meeting Sheskh [brahim (Burchhardt), the celebrated traveller! 
—we shail look for the party about Tyre and Sidon The ancient 
city of Tyre—now 8 village—the ance great commercial capital, with 
which we associate Hnam, the king, the Lebanon cedars, and Solo- 
mon's temple—-the cedars having been conveyed by sea to Joppa, and 
from thence “ removed by Jand to Jerusalem (Irby and Mangie.— 
Chap 4 p 55 )—this forme: scone of 1¢egal splendour comes in view 
The distant view of Tyre a well described by Di M He says — 


“Its peculiar situation on a tongue of land, with the rams of Soe towers, whi b, 
afer off have shill a pi beresqie appearanee, has much to mterest che tlavelles, exalu 
enve of the sacred and pagan recallections whieh igs name excites In « chime 
almost always puis, a tree ore bosh seen dirongh the have of noouday, aking a comet 
In some plates piesentng nbing ot aneven sand, becwmes ay obpert of attention 
Much more besntifal wa» the sagitt of the tonn ahuh wow burst o a: and of the 
plan, which, bounded st Billa et first retreating aqui agai at a distance of several 
wiles bending towards the bee shor, showed on ils varied snrface the ripened corn, 
the maize, the watcr melon elisa, and other pints and frat whih the mblabitant 
af the western World weer sees glowing "—Tiaicis, de, pp Wh 4 


In the * Tiasels of Irby and Mangles—a pleasing, plan, well 
written book. valuable for Seriptural ref rence, and montioned with 
approbation by Di Keith, mm his celebrated wok on the Proplicawes— 
we are mformed that “ the propheces ot the fall of ‘Tyr. m Isauoh, 
Jerenneh, and Ezckiel, seem to be fulhHed m the pres nt apyu argnee 
of Trour (Tyre), there being no vestige 1¢ mamung, but mere rubbisli 
of the ancient city (so called fiom Tura the son of Japheth) —Chap 
4.p 62 On the owes to Sasda (the ancient Sidon) Lady Hester 
Stenho and her parts pass through « beantitul piece of country, 
which diawa fiom Dr Mf asmall but pleasent description al the 
scenery of Palestine —* Palstine presents all the different vane 
ties of plain and meuntan, hill and vailes, mcr and Jake, and has 
hkewine an eweedingly tine chmate The lovunanee of vegetation 
1s not te be desenbed  Fiutts uf all soits, froin the banana down 
tothe blackberry, me abundant ‘The bauka of the myers are clothed 
naturally with oleander, myrtle, arbitus, and other flowering shrubs “ 
—Fol 1,p 319 

Sayda, like Tire, possesses bnt few remnant, of its ancwnt mag 
mificence Keeyang Mount Lebanon m snght, the travellers gradually 
approach Lady Hesters “ own land”——the Drive country ‘“ This 
terntors hey ciucfly on Mount Lebanon, and 13 comprehended be 
inreen 30° 20’ and J0* 10 north latitude, including a breadth of not 
mors than twenty-fle or thirty oles’ The Droze sillagea he 
chiefly to thi * south and south-west of Damascus " 

Lady Hester visited, on her way lither, the village of Phoon (Jin) 


* Ip 18)1, Burckhardt, under the above name, digained £5 a poor Arab, discovered 
the erty of Petra, the Edom of the Prophecies, this excavated city ws citad by mot 
travellers aa «4 remarkable falibment of the hecien, It waa ‘isited by Irby and 
iy oil and they conclude ther * Tra by « desertpnon of Peis pad che 
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efterwarda for many years her remdencs, “ where she elao died" At 
this penod (1812) Lady Stanhope paid her first vieti to the celebrated 
Emir Reshyr, at Bledyn, in Mount Lebanon Dufferent opimous 
have been ontertamed by nearly every writer as to the menta of this 
Drize chief Gonsiderable talenta, combined with great hypocrey, 
appear to form the secret of the success of one who governed a people 
Whose religion has ever been a mystery Before proceeding to the 
second 1olume of the “ Travels of Lady Heater Stanhope’ —and xt 
ts not ovr intention to proceed any futther,.-D: M gives some m- 
teiesting information regarding tobacco m Syila, the most famous 
countiy for tof all Tonkey — 

“Trib exported 
Mas noth brome of the eesans wihiy the tobbece brea cht fp Frngined reneeables ac 
the senu. plant when «moked Syria" Tobacco must be gathered in the dealine ofthe 
Toon, say the “y11an planters = 2 910 

Eady Hester Stanhope, the “ brardless jouth * has entered Damas- 
cus ,—and with her entr, the first solume ends 

Coukd Bonapirte behold ow Eastern Lmpin now, what would he 
think of lus speceh, tarts aight years ago, uttered befor the nalis of St 
Jeand Aue? * [he fate of the East depends upon yonder petty town 
Tts conquest will insmie the man object of my expedition and 
Damas will le the fast fruat of rt Ro said Napoleon ta Murat 
Ptiange tun of fortune thet such boundlcss and hitherto successiul 
ambition should hase eventually been compelld to content itself with 
the hitle wdund of St Helena = 4 fortunite thing 1t15 for millions 
of human beings that Napok on never reached [ndia—the country he 
had “tt iy whole neat upon—fiom which he 1esolved to change the 
face of the world 

How beautifull; expressive of the workings and endmgs of this 
great military gems are those wdmuable lines im which Byron engs 
Napoleon 5 Faten: ll to the * Land of his Glory —his beloved Frama! 


47 have ward with a wortd ahucb vanquish d me only 
Blew the meteorof conquest alhned me too la, 
T hav coped with the nations which diead te bus lonely, 
‘Lhe lumt mogie ¢aptore to miliows i war 
Damascus 15 a pleasant city, and 19 dwelt upon at considerable 
length by Di M , and 1 also graphacall; dexrbed by that clover 
child of melancholy, Maia Theresa Asmar, in the “ Memoira of a 
Babyloman Prices 
Irby and Mangles state, that the Turkish neme for Damascus 1s 
Shum, or Shem, and the fisais of the convent think 1t was y 
founded by Shem, the son of Noah” Demeshk, “ the from: 
which wea deme Damascus, and the mgmificaton of which w 
noknown to Dr M, we think, can easily be accounted for. 
We talk of the “ plam of Damsscus"” Did it never occur to 
Dr M that there was an Arabic word—dananr—ngmfying 


¢ Beott's Tafe of Napologn Chap 31 
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level ground?s=of the the Turkish word--if euch it be—a doubt- 
less & corruption The tnumph of Lady Hester Stanhope in this 

ancient and important city, among a people celebrated 
for ther fanahcsm is remaikably sinking It must hav. been 
chiefly brought about here, as m every place she wieited, by her ais 
tocratical bearing, and the strange fact of an English ledy's having 
adopted an Eastern male costume of a peculiar magmificonce, aleo by 
the calm resignation to what ever might befal her whith continually 
lurked about her countenance “On no occasion was she insultd, 
and, altbough a crowd constantly assembled at her doo: at the time 
she was expected to appear, and awaited her return home, shc was 
alnaya received by an applauding buzz of the populace and the 
women, ore eepecsal , would call out, “Long hfe to her’ may she 
live to return to her count:)'’ with many other evclamations im use 
emong them —rarels, de, tol 2,]7 In this manner did the good 
Damascenes treat Lady Hester It us now passon to the * Quen of 
Tadmor,’ “who sought the remams of Zinobiag meatness, at Pal 
myre Alter nearly ex very long chapters—in which we have some 
miteresting information concermng the Bedouin Arabs\—but which 
ginerally speaking, are nearly as dry as thr Desert the; inhalnt—ve 
are lughly refreshed by Dr M ¢ evrellent duseription ot Lady Hester 
Stanhope's entr} unto Palmyra — 


a eer cake a bate eee are aly Fant ol ear eed 
oonid, oul in a body to mest There might together fifty men 
Sea down to the waist, without shoes or stuck and covered willl « 


and cartouch boxes ‘These FP renes carry retchion ky wlung 
eernes ther backs, and are very skilful un the use of They are buntemen by 
profvasion, and they are often engaged am petty warfare with the Bedonime, for the 


of ther cararena the amusement of Lady Hever Mr B, 
ie dusplayed before them a mock attack and defenre ofa caravan = ach party, 
anzions to distngoish iteelf m the eyes cf an fF 


to aghsh lad}, ht with & pre 
tended fury that onot or twice might almost havabsen ght real men on foot 
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they leaped on the and joined in 4 dance by her side. On reaching the 
triumphal arch, the whols in groups, together with ate) and girls intermixed, danced 
erooud her, Here some bearded elders chanted verses in her and all the spec- 
tators joined in chorus. ane ceay Thee eaaeterting, and 1 hare saidom seen ona 
that moved Heater harvelf seomed to partake emotions 


and head now ervssed s waste where 
be dreedsd.’—Pp. 191-7-8, 

The procession advanced to the gate of the Temple, and at length 
Lady Hester reached the cottage “ which had been prepared for her,” 
Despite of this description being conducted on what is called the 
* apinning-out principle,” it is, we think, the most interesting pas- 
page in the three volumes; and hence our reason for presenting euch 
a long extract to our readers. In a letter to the Marquis of Sligo— 
who had accompanied Lady Hester during part of her E 
travola~-the heroine writes.—“I must tel you that the difficulty 
of this enterprise was that the king of the Desert was at war with 
some very powerful) Arabe, and it was from them we were in dread of 
being surprised, particularly as it was known that they had said that 
they could sell me for 25,000 piasters,+ or 400 purses, and which 
they certainly thought they could get for my ransom at home. This 
was the most alarming part of the business.” Lady Hester Stanhope 
settled in Syria in the year 1813, in an old monastic house, two 
miles from Sidon, situated at the foot of Mount Lebanon. Finding 
this habitation too small for her large establishment she afterwards 
repaired to the residenco at Joon. The “Travels,” we ers informed 
by Dr. M., embrace a period reaching from the thirty-ixth to the 
forty-third year of Lady Hester's life;} or, from the commencement of 
2810, till January 1817. The most pleasing characteristic about Dr. 
M.'s books is, continual desire to uphold the character of his heroine: 
he brings her charity fully beforo the world ; and makes full allow- 
ance for the eccentricitics of a diseased mind. With this remark we 
shail bid the authur, farowell ! 

The “Memoirs of « Babylonian Princesa °” What a high- 
sounding title! From whence dors it como? Is Babylon once 
more “ the glory of Lingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees excellen- 
ey?” Has she riven from a long sleep to embruce her former glory? 
—do treasures of gold and silser and voices of gladness and the 
sweetest melody abound once more in the lady of Kingdoms?’ Baby- 
lon has fallen} As Jeremiah and other prophets foretold, the once 
mighty capital of Chaldea has long been * heaps without an inhabi- 
tant.” And Nineveh, the ancient capital of Assyria, with ita walls 
and towers of amazing magnitude, its palaces of pleasure and magni- 
ficence,—where is her glory now? Our present business, however, 
is simply to glanco at the contents of the book. Among the ruins of 
Nineveh, our “ Babalonian Princess" was born! Her parents be- 


® Noarly £250:—1000 piasters being about £10 English. 
+ Lady Heater Stanhope died in June, 1839. (Vide Memoirs.) 
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lunged to Bagdad, on the Tigrss, a celebrated city of Chaldea but 
the p} of 1804 compelled the faunly to remove to the co ; 
near Mow, opposite to which 14 the supposed site of ancient Naineve 
Mosul 18 also situated on the Tignes , and 14 stall an important toun, 
am the province of Mesopotamia, or Algezira, a8 it 18 sometimes 
termed in mepe 
When the plague ceased, the Babylonian Princess returmd to 
Bagdad with her parents The first volume of he: work 1s somewhat 
piosy, jet there 18 much good witting, and many a pleasant passage 
may be found in the wonderfully faultless composition Her par nts 
persecuted by « Pasha for a steady adherenes to the Chnatian faith, 
and misioitune having surrounded her noble family, the Prmcess 
secks consolation in travel ‘Leaying hei adventures im the deeit, 
we Shall procved atonce to where she deugnsa pilguimage to the 
Holy Land ‘Hei father wag now dead , and she styles hersclf, while 
meditating on her loss, ‘ a wretehed outeast on the wide world ° 
A. caravan atiength 15 about to start fo. Damasen. irom Bagdad 
‘The time otcupicd in travelling, was a little more than forty days, 
and on approaching the founer city, the fitth dy attes thea depar 
ture fiom Tadmor the wnka gres the fuliowing lindscape —* Phe 
domes and mingicts of Damascua were pointd out to us im the far 
distante their glitteiing topes stinding in bold acliet waist the huge 
toxenng masses of the Anti Libanus iange of mountams on whos 
rugged sides the msing sun had just thrown a inantle of the deepest 
rose tint, acolour ao charming that one who has not beheld at tise 
In & Mountunoaus country cannot concerve half ita beanty — 
P, 272 
With excellent descmptions of the baths at Damascus, the ladies, 
dinnet®, dc the hat volume ends 
We have onk, room for the following —* The mhabitanta of Da 
masceus aie celebrated for theu love ot luxumous ease, as well as for 
the good countenances and graceful costume Some of then, too, it 
would seam, me as much distinguished for their cynning e#s for 
then prolaty, if we may give credit to the proverb “Sham sham,” 
— The Damas nes ate cunmng’ =P 307 
The second soluine commences with the departure of the Princess 
~fiom Danascus, with a travelling companion—a Ghnstian bishop, 
fiom the regions of ‘Lantar}, who had accompanied the caravan from 
Bagdad, and who was also bent on a mlgnmage to the Holy Land .— 
anc at length they nach Buslbec, atte: a pleasant journey through a 
romantic country, “ flanked on the east by the Ant Libanos, and on 
the west, towards the nea, by the lofty Lebanon * Baalbeo, famous for 
its beautiful rus, unnoticed by the Princesa, possesses the remamns 
of the “ Tenple of the Sun,’ built hy Antotunus Pius 
The rus of Bualbec are preferred by Irby and Mangles to those of 
Palmyra These travellers atate, that they suspect 1t 1s the difficulty 
of getting to Tadmor, and the fect that few travellers have bean there, 
thet hep piven rise to the groat ronown of the Palmyra runs. ' The 
. 
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Kasrma has ria source to the north of Baalber, and running through 
the plan, discharges itself ute the pea a little to the north of Tyre 
How deplorable that so luxuriant a spot, with so fine a sol, should 
lay waste and deaclate | and what ideas of forme: wealth and magni 
ficence do the splendid rums of Baalbec call to the mind’ (Irby 
and Mangles} After visiting Reyrout, Jaffz, and Remlah, the party 
winve at Jerugiiem The Princess gives a passage concelning & 
festival which took place there and which, if we could forget the 


blind superstition thet must have mingled in the srene, could not. fail 
to intertst us— 


* The festival which took place on Faster Gunday,I shall never forget as long an J 
live = What more nob sight toe spear, Christie tian to see the pious multitude 
bling every corner of the vast budding which comtame the tomb of our Blessed Lord ' 
pilgrims fom the east from dhe west fiom the north and irom the south, from 

yet Chahta, Greece Annem Peeve, India and even (hina, whose prous feriour 
eod Chrmsuan veal had bronght them bumdrds and qhooswods of dengue , through the 
lonely wilderuess qucl the parclung desert, bt Feit 2, p oT 


After a pilgaimage to the Jordan— attended Ly ten thousand souls, 
and headed by the goveinc of Jevasatm—and asnuit to Jancho— 
Fibbah, a sillage saul to be ent ected on its ruios—the Princess retains 
to Jerusalem, and receisés avery pleasant letter fiom the Liou Beschor, 
the Pnnce of Lebanon. 

dhe admires hin for bemg “ one of the strongholds of Chiistianty 
in the Hast, and 60 ve shall pass on to the Eimrs palace at Beted- 
din, to which the Princess resorts to pay along visit This brings 
her inte the region of Lady Hester Stanhope 

Years of iesidence at Mount Lebanon had made Lad} Hester a 
“Ditse lad, The daughter ot Babylon pave her ayimt The mece 
of William Pitt is found smoking a pipe , and commences at once to 
eddrisa the Princess in Alabu “You, said she, “ are from the 
land of the wise lt wasim Chaklea that science fist dawned , it 
was there that astronoims, astrology, and magic attained their highest 
perfection ” 

Lady Hester mstructa the Pinncess m Astrology , and informa her 
that her atarig Neal el dAtaed “ Mereury The Pimeess en- 
nounces her intention of vzitmg Durope This gives nse to a siolent 
declamation fium Lady Hester against such a theatre of low cunning 
and mingue, self seching and bypoctiay, degeneracy and corruption 
We are eftaid the author of “ Tancted must have becn influenced 
by the Staxnhoman mania when he so lately caused bis hero to call 
are Flat nosed Fisnks,’ who had “ mistaken progress tor cri 

alion “ 

But the Princess 1s resolved to umt Ewmope The glory of the 
East has departed, and “ grandeur must be found in the regions of 
the west Ths regeneration of Symahas yet to come Everything 
i810 readiness for the journey The Primcess takes leave of her ge 
herous fnend, the Emir, and, m September, 1982, bida adieu to 
the east She arnves at Leghorn, where sickness and musfortunes 
abke surround her In 1887, she quitted Rome, and amved im 
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Pans im the same year During her stay in the French capital» 
from 1837 till 1841—she hear of the downfall of the Prince of the 
Lebanon At length she takes it into her head to visat the modern 
Babylon, where the Prinees4 bad remained three years, at the conclu- 
gion of her “ sad, eventful, history ' “ Alas! for the artifieinl ac- 
bhments which adorn the souety of the nest "—-P 906 

The most striking frature among books of the above descmption 15, 
the good Finglish in which they are witten Education, through tho 
exertions of the Synan Missionanes, and thow nho take an interest 
in a once lughly favoured land, must, if anything wall, produce tha 
moral sgeneiation of Syma That ita mbabitants are “ apt,” we 
have aiemarkable example im a work entitled “5 youre froin Le 
banon,” pubhshed in London about March last, »hich contains the 
‘s Tufe and Tiavels of Ashaud ¥ Rayat —a Synan boy, who throve 
in trade, rose to opulence, and eventually visited Londen We aia 
sorry that this work 149 not fo us, or we should have lad a 
specimen of 18 contents betore the reader The mindofthe One utal, 
whether Synen or Indian, must possess 6 healthy and chceitul tone 
before it can see the advantages of English crilizetion ond to this 
effect we cannot be too strenuous m the dafiauon of knowledge and 
the propagahon of Chiistamty 

Tripoli 15 generally considered the neateat town in Syna Aleppo, 
as the ieader knows, 19 the Metiopolis , one of the largest mimes in the 
Turkish empue Thera wesevcial European factors herc and we 
beheva Aleppo loast: a fair trade —Zet 30°56’ N Long $6°90 KB A 
notice of the latitude of a few protmncnt places, may not be ummter- 

esting to the scientiie readei, should he be bent on a new tngono 

metrical survey of the Dead Sea, or some other interesting portion of 
Syna! The followmg results have been published by the  Tloyal 
Geogrephical Souety of London *— 


Convent on Mount Sinaa, ... ..... + an° 38}' N 
Petra, .. sevcseseesseceree soe oe ee OP 1D! 
yorusaleIn, «+ o tteserrenne rennees OT? 452 
Jaffa, ... cones sacenesnseerece ceose Oa Ohi 


From the success of the “ Expedition to the Euphrates, ' under 
Colanel ene ys some years ago, matenaly for a coirect map of 
Northern § to be collated But even now it would 
appear much remains to be done Portions of Syne stul exst com- 
paratively unknown and this must, m 4 picat measure, hinder the 
commercial and mtellectual progress of the country In the number 
of the Athenawn, at the head of this article, an interesting and valu- 
wile yey eae Capt Newbold, was read, we are wiformed, before the 

ety of London The aulgect of the paper is, “ the mowny 
: faungps countiy between the coasts of Tyre and Sidon and the nver 


» to these we have Akabe Fort, 20° 92, Hebron, 31° $15 BIg Tereza 3 S2° 16g 
,cheervatious, Jerarh was found to he paleo 
feet above the Inedl of tho Mdsterranease mounal ef tka BG. 8. L. 1837. 
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dordon —2 pert of Palestine Intherio but little known —** Capt 
Newbold proceeded, in 1845, trom Tyre to Bamas, and returned 
from Fasbeia and the castle of Shulaf to Sidon He thus traversed 
the country in tee directions “The country 13 divided into the 
districts ot Eish Shulaf and Beshereh It comprehends an area of 
4605 square miles, being about 26 miles from N toS and 18 E to 
W The shore district w the celebiated Phensian plan” The 
ciatrr of anextimt solcano was hkewrs observed and the nature of 
the wuil of the country may be unagined from the following =“ Whicat 
ficlds an numerous und the vine flowmshes im the yok ate soil 
Cotton also grows but the staple productions are wheat, anillt, 
beans, tobacea, and lentil, The population of tlos new tertitory is 
saul to amount to15000,. “about iO tethe syaue mile and 15 
composed of Grcha, Drises, and Arabs 9 Dunng bis excurucn, 
Capt Newbold saw a beautiiul marble Torso of Minera mcently 
found among the 1nim» of Tyr Tut wc must now conclude = =And 
wt Shall do this with the hoy that the adinuable scicntafie Soci tes 
of London and elsewhere will continue thon praise worthy cacitrons m 
behali of S}ma and Pakstine that the dawn of literature and sueuce 
will xe Jong extend to a land which was ome thc glory of the world 
that wat has jorcver fled fiom Syma and St Jeau dAuc be contint 
with the renown it his gamed in the wats ci Palestine, from Same 
Low the Crusade1, to the days of the defeat of Napolewn and the 
sucttosts of Sydney Smith Stopford and Napier thit peur may 
cscrragn an Sjyna—and Lebanon, with its hood of eternal snow 
soon sul: again over a laud, consecaated by bo many me monuls of 
events of umpeishable renown 


Fhe Natural History, the Diseaws, the Medical Practice, and 
the Materue Medica of the Aborigines of Brazil, tianslated 
by John Macpharven, Bug, MD, Assastant Su:geor  Cal- 
cxtla, Disbopes Codiege Picess, 1845 


THis wok, the production of the eminent Botamst and Naturalist 
of the University of Mumch, but of a wider than European reputa- 
tion, 1a opportunely mtroduced to us in India through the medium 
of a transiation from the German by Dr Jobn MacPherson, one 
of the medical officers of tha praudency. Here m the far East 
wa know but hittle generally speaking of the far West, and we 
eannot but be 1 for avery attampt te mduce us to trace the 
varius points ot analogy, and contrast between the old énd the 
young worlds. Europa enjoys pre-eminence for present mental 
supremacy; Asia for past most venerable fame; Anca for por 
Plewng mixed assocystions;—The gold and the clay which fave 


4 Lebanon, im the & language, mguifies wlute—-whick the gamimiam 1%, m 
fummer and winter, m the former by the of the rock— in te latter by reason 
of the snow —Jrby and Manghs 
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not amalgamated, the anbtlest intelligence and the most abiact 
debasement. But America rises in distant pective oo 
all the interest of colossal magnitude rod gigantic ferture, predica- 
tive it may be of future glory. How it happens that 350 years 
soouring of it by the restless, the discontented, tha avaricious, and the 
curious, and more recently the scientific and the pious have laid no 
broader or more visible foundation for great thinga in a subject of not 
uninteresting enquiry. Gur remarks more particularly refer to the 
vast continent of South America. If one did not catch the word 
Brazil ona might incline from a cursory perusal of this work of Dr. 
Von Martins’ to suppose the scene lnid in some contemptible island, so 
little do the Aborigines fill up the scenes or oceupy the stage in which 
they vegetute. Hefore the reader commences to read about the 
people, and they alone form the sulject of Dr. Vou Martins’ enqui- 
rier, let him consider the territorial extent of the Brazil empire. It 
comprixea three millions of square miles, four-fifths as large as 
Europe, while the entira population, including Europeans, their de- 
scendanta and negroes does not amount to five millions; and of abo- 
rigines 400,000 ; orone soul for every ten squaré miles, which by some 
is considered on excersive compatation. Place this in contrast with 
China and ite population of 250 to the square mile, or Bengal with 220 
souls in the same space! Or France with its urea of 200,000 aquora 
miles, and ita population, according to the census of 1846, 35,400,486, 
or 17? souls in the square mile. Since the census of 184] the 
Population of France las encreased 1,170,308. The encranse 
of population in five years only, Leing nearly a muck aa four 
times the amount of the whole aborigiual ation of Brazil. 
Can the results of savage end civilized life be placed in more 
striking contrast ? 

Two thousand five hundred and seventy yeara ago, Romulus was 
foundinr Rome, King Hesekiah wos reigning in Jerusalem, Gour 
on the Ganges was in the height of its prosperity, but curiosity 
is baffled revarding any enquiry as to what was being done at 
that time in this find of Brazil. Tut is Brazil an arid pestilential 
desert? Ia it destitute of capabilities to sustain a population? By 
no means; all that could be demanded of nature the most 
luxuriwnt imagination ia here already more luxuriantly provided. 
Extending through forty degrees of Jatitude, from six of North to 
thirty-four of South, Brazil yields every porsible variety of climate. 
Ranyea of Hills of 6,000 feet above the level of the sea supply thai 
degree of elevation requisite to uce all the vegetables of the 
tamperste zone in addition to the ntiful productions of the terrid. 
Such relief os Simla, Mussourie, Subathé, Darjiling, cam afford to 
the scorched inhabitants of our Indian plains, conld be more 
easily and freety enjoyed by the inbabitants of Brazil. A finer 
country than Brazil, one blessed with @ more genial climate or pot 
seaning # more fruitful soil, or more happily diversified with wood and 
water, intewagcted with navigable peers, or richer in mineral wealth 
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19 not to be found on the eurface of the globe. The vegetable world 
13 here transcendently magmficent, ona may imegine Dr. Yon 
Martins, the Botanist, leaving, with regret bua own pecuhar and de- 
lightful sphere of study, to describe the poor specimens of debased 
humenty Still are the aborigines of Braml human, and included 
in that grant of the charter of sovermznty to bim who 1 to have 
the uttermost of the earth for bis powesston as “ Lord of all ,"— 
and hence suthuently desexving of attention with a wew to cimkxng 
efforts. It: plan that a knowledge of their stata must precede any use- 
ful tims to imelionate thezr lot, and with auch a deseription the Auther 
commences It seems, however, to be hrs opinion and not only bis but 
thit of all who have observed thear habits ond history, and tha hs- 
toryat inilozons eborivinal tubes, that they will be absorbed or con- 
sumed Infore they will be exilued up to that pomt when ther 
population will enciease 

r Yon Mutiny 1s deserving of more credit as he obvioudly avoida 
the marvellow, and endeavours to correct the mmpressons made by 
former traveller, wha considered 2¢ indpensable to their success as 
authors to maeiunfy and distort = Like Hindu Romancer» who endea- 
vour to compensate for the want of pomt and incident in their stones 
by enormous: numbers and thumping hey The oppowute spumt now 
prevails, and we heir of travellers fobeanne to nurrite all they meet 
of the wonderful, lest it pliculd not be beheved The translator in a 
note tells us th it tuenty yeus hive elapsed ance Von Martins’ vit 
to Miwi = o7s it not all but anuiedible thit the resourecs of a land 
altogether ~» wontleztolly jnoductive should be no more talked of o: 
Written about — 


© The Tivelsan platen of the latge Braeden apne displars @ disiaet indi anal 
thamta mallee plipsial peeuliunnes Foam fiew fn tim marked chitacts 
of the Baatiian nbwitjuds ert sans am the other puts of the Lawnian con 
tne tit ut oat an lie fd it i to he eomsuleied amore of leas evteneve type of the 
Tian tyutaly doin ie nny prose it purpose ty ¢oquire yet unemdued ober 
Tat Loads to the ape i, that the red aa as ie is fond eye im the aborgmal 
forests there an the bownilh ss plains of Brava) is 1p all extental respects the aarue, and 
Bppems aver} Whede ah patt of one and tu sae rae = Although | have soon bim 
CP a gieM caieot of count fio the tropic of Capricorn to dhe line from the 
bustern sta cong to Be Logilass of Perm aud Pepavaat, wade) hay YREIOWs Cire 
Static. eal ath Mate ditteaent stags of socal development set] evi where coguieed 
the toast +thihun ye clan teresties wi statun proportion of lumby iouuienanee, color, 
and lian 1 wust unt, howe: be audeintwd to aay thet dre variety 19 the laveamenis 
ef die face wich we ae accisinned Geol ne amor, aniseed mations, Wes Br AD 
daytee tant ee tom = Led mie thet ws compamon von Spr and myself, when 
*¢ foun cumebes nineng the Lodianut thougit at bret that we could not recegnuss 
Wiese marked differences bit dus solely aro bom our net bemg accustomed to the 
stiking novelty ai thw whole appearence wad bes been the casa with many other 
traveller, in eummensment of ther jourme: Afr we had got over onr first 
Inpro, and wile able to ulsern details, we satebed cure lees that tlc redial 
Payuognomns qf the Tadiaes ore ay carted and ay dutunctiy marked, az those of any 
other equally low in moval, soon) and intelle tus! development It 1s but 
b dhe want of varied ocoupaione, and the absonce of the different emotions 
ond ings, whiel infacud 11 lized ross, should & il on the tourer of the anul, the 
rountenaucs, and deprive i of the nicer shades of mprewon Hut that ay alve the 
cane wath the negro, who has hed = anvening aod mudindnalwed countenance 
erroneously attributed ta sonnet muhors 

The same 1 equelly trea of thor stature, of the oolour of thar shin, and of har 
beard, those cheractenatica appear 1 great variety, aud ure by no means beatownd so 


d 
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uniformly on all, that ome could sey that nature had formed them etrictly after one 
niniel. We see Indians in Brazil, large end email, lender poy bron ropper-red, 
ale-yellow, ney almost white, week, of, ey conatantiy 

y strong. be co aha cf al che physical peulisitin aticbated, 
thin race, the hair of the head amooth, straight, and shining, growing down low 
om the forehead, and the beard rere and always soft, alone remain conmtant (7 lave 
never obserred heir frizzy, brown, red, or blonde, nor a frixsly bearil.} is cir- 
chrostance must convince ‘ns, that the characteriatica of the Brazilian arr tot to be 
found im any exclusive mark, any more than are thave of other branches of the bran 
family, ‘The races of men are indetd im the same condition in this respect as the 
eo-naimed natura families in the vegetable world, which modern science endearours 
to desenbe and to fix, not by = few exclusive marks, but by a union of several cha 
yacteriatics, a collective character, 

While, however, it ia not any ane prominent characteristic, while it is the 
of all physical peculiarities, impresses a with the idea, thet the aborigmes of 
Brazil, and of America in general, are @ peculiar wtel mdependent rare, yet hin firvt 
gixuce satisfies the mind of 1 the traveller on die subject, whew le beholds the son of 
the wi in a state of freedom standing naked in hie wantes. Ther mupredsniour 
of so novel an apparition are then presented so Lnmediately to our observation, that 
our awakened atiention quickly cmbrarea all its cheracteri-tirs, and unites thet tito 
a picture, the colouring of 7. nn spare of tine can eflaee Tn the mind of the obser- 
ver. Tins, even to this day, after lapse of many years, the picture of ing first 
meating with the Brasilien pavege remains fresh in wy Dueagination, and I fil, tas 
the sketches, whdeh my deceased companion Vou Spix and wyeelf drew, ander ihe 
Infinense of omr first ne, ate the best calenlated to give « correct tiew of 
his physical somstitution § J men, therefore, te ineert here the moat unportant perta 
of our description of them, but nowt remark, that the Coreades, whom we first wet, 
are, comparatively speaking, A weak pergecnted race, aud tibet fhe description of 
the udlians given it that part of our travels (vol i. p. 175), canuod be regarded oF 0 
vourable oue. 


General Piew af the Physical Constifation of the Bracifion dborginet. " 


The Brazilian savages are on the whole, as rompared with Europeans, of amaller or 
more midi eteture. The anen mre four feet en inches to fine feet dive Juches, the 
women fuur tires iuchen to four feet ten inees in beight. They are allof a 
etrong, bromdand compart make, This slater 19 Reueraily pretty meiform iva tribe : 
we rerely obaerve one or two individuals more than half a head taller hau their 
contrules. Un the wile, they appear to the eve of an brrupean taller than they really 
are, owing ta their goiug uaked. The bead is proportiquelly jutge, the trunk muscular. 
The ovck short and strong, the chest arched and fleshy. The wemen's breasts Gri 
and gut 30 pendulous as of megresses, the belly well arched and prominent, 
with a large navel: the mae orquns muck mowller dian in any other race, aud sot bike 
those of the negro in np atate of persintent turgeseeuees. ‘The extremitiew aleort, aad the 
lower ones, cepecially, aay thing but fall, for the culves aud die butiocks arr dat, whilé 
the shoulders and arma are round andl museular. Elands atul feet eel), ‘The former 
almost elwaye cold, with comparatively thin fingers und very short nails, which they 
gruecrally pare close, The foot narrow beldnd, very broad in front, the great tue 

a 


of the and the prominent check-bunees are distingwined fur their breadth. The 
forehead low, rough on ite murfsce from the promimence of the frontal sinuses, above 
narrow and retiring, with the lair growing down very low. The back of the head does 
not hang uearty a0 fer beck a ip the negro, whose skull is altogether narrower and 
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fontributt io make the shin afitle darker But such phedes, flepearling on bPatnierit 
(huss Ale not purmanent On dre insda of fhe deaxuresn of , the skin uw 


lighter Whe wild Iudian can handy be yard to blash from shame, though he hlashes 
tron unlignaton In ine lag skin 19 delarate soft shunting and, wher to 
the min, murh dite sweat the ewathass pecniar anmowabiote amell, bot 


NOt BO tank an that of the negro lis bear long, hard, tenes, black and ehmmg, 
havgs down in thick disorder from ira bead = it 1s never curly, though often chermhed 
with care aud uidecd m many tibet alinved a a peculiar Way, or pulled out asa na 
Hone detorton =i lr 4 very late i getting grey and very rarely becomes 
White = baldness 4 hardly 16 be fond m am among a thonsand No hairs are in 
feueral observed in the axils oron dhe chest and the hear on the male organs end 
thing uf the mn is Tuy wiek and “aut; ‘bet sometimes one seen an Indian 
with @ toterably strong black board, but wever weth « curly one 


The small execitatulity of the circulation 15 4 featura observed in 
the Aboripinal Biowslians, mm common wrth the Malay and tha inho- 
brtants of Hindustan The damp cold land 1s the fittmg concomitant 
for the weak nervous encrsy and low vitality Savages are 
soon seized with pani and il sustan any changes of locality or 
diet Harr grey, with sudden fers, will uever be hewrd of , death would 

woner suparvene = ‘The Tiraalian Tndun in his youth aad prime 
manifests that acuteness of tho externi] senses which 15 generally 
remarked in satage hfe The senses would thus be admirable ser- 
vants enough if the brain to wluch they convey mnformation could 
but govern and direct ther powers But this 1 not the case, the 
T3ruzaliin’s mental ficulties are low indeed The personal modesty 

-wWluch 1 noticed as a ti at ot the Indvm 3» httle more refined than 
that of the cat, und prob thly las a stimuli instinct for itsongin = The 
Brazl aguas can bows of no biter iture, no poetry, no legends, no 
sentiment, and yet ifm replesentad to be adequ ite «enough as lanp nage, 
if there were but the soul and the fire to kindle it sound. — 

Trom all the natirel and acqnied cndonineuts of mmat end body whirh I have 
ese tele? at follow thst the Daa raas tenpernitint 1 lyatplate = Poor mm bhoed, ti 
animal Deak miicl sitality erm od ib we inti Nectual actor. wloirh might awaken 
los system enpportayg huamself from yt te year 81d cure Mevokmy On w coarse 
him Ul prepped tuusexsomed dat die Endiuu bus hit natuatly woah oyster as it 
Rant ated an crude flaads Tle us an indolent cad liavy natu: anemplubions 
man de ine testability of jot blood seoveld husk Dl fen tmnotione can awaken 
ato wrtraty the. cok cred ping curciatkor of lus blood the slow asamilahen of scanty 
HAUTISb nae from Avast quanti af coat fmt an the chonded obstinate Ing 
sunkenness of ls son} nous be fanls te garded ns the chiments at 6 pecially Iymnphate 
tmopirenné Jy Mawes the poidomumae ef a phiegmahe aud e melancholic 
disposition 

The author next pases on to the Daerases of the abongmes of 
Brazil, and athe remarks, it not dithcult to infer thot they will be 
those of the lymphatic system — 


‘Tn acrordence with the shght excitability of the Ledian discases run thew courses 
slowly, mavolve fow uthis organs, avtume Aver Acute (Hern te: bat seldom have rarely 
a marked penoduity and often wiminet, withont the wtrons system suffering at 
all tall suet before death A Portuese phystunt, «ho hal lived thirty yoat am 
the Indvens, aseured me ‘ that death overtaken the dving Indian verp dowlr 

nally = Uneonerrumess from roo effin on the bran occurs wry late, and 
Dnerdel §=The 1H mos cases feels a general eruking of all his powers, amt 
an easy death (euthariase) comuitt tn awartmg ite appro qruetly, then the Lndsan 
mey be saad fo enjoy ttm dhe fullest d He mnects this change with 
ques, which 10 qqualiid by da cool midifferenre of the tatora «= No 
where pa 


a) 


u 
iis approaches, no Where 1 mit with Tine, ati Be 
ws lene grief of wadsng to be observed than around the death bed of the Indun 


; 
E: 
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at the clone of the acena, when the last breath bre been yielded up, when the 
bas become shifened, do dicy reveal, in a burst of shrie and washng, ther 
of the fearful Change, wlich, in « sore of eiuldish mexperiance, they not 
to snheipated.” 
dangerous diseases of the Brazilian sarage are then especally chrome, anid surh 
connected with the asemuidairre process: obatraction, mflammanon aud supp 
the mesenteric glands, of the ometum, the liver and of the spleen, dropey, 


the introduction of Enropeane into the new world, the Indians died most 
commonly of thesa discases. Dut smce then, small pox, aud wccordug to Inia 
accommts meanies (garampo} lave been added. At present these ernte eranthemats 
make the most fearfill ravages them. But in a desermption of the endemir 
dinsases, the introduced ones fall uote the becondary class 

The above miicated chronic affections of the assimlative organs have for their 
predisposing cause the natural cmastitutien of the Indian: bot they lave also ther 
mre ate causes, axl amoung thete their diet is especutly imfuental.” 

The Diet of this people is exceedingly coarse and rough. Agri 
culture and horticulture are almost shke wnknown, the flesh, fish, 
fowl and insects which Nature brings to their Lands, they spoil either 
in the curing or the cooking. Salt abounda, but they do not seem to 
know its use. Drysentery aud bowel complainta nre heuce very com- 
mon, and as they have # practice of rushing mto running atreams 
when attacked with acute diseases, no wonder the population dimi- 
nishea daily. Our hydropathic friends may perhapa dispute the 
inference; whether propter hee or nol, it is certaanty post hoc. As 
for beverages they are careless in the extrame as to the quality of the 
water they drink which often abounds in parasites :-— . 

* At the commencement uf the warm ramy seascn, these parasites offen increase in 
prodigious numbers, anil penerete wor devers in whole districts, which being totally 
neglected or ill treated, qynaikl carr. off the affected, and especial; children, asad girls 
near the age of pnberty. 1 myself hiase had to suffer for mouths from a vermunow 
dywray, and have seen mm iy copaons all kinds of dreases compl ated with 
worms. It 35 oo natsual thing te be disturbed fo mighty im saecesucn by the 
ritting a the throats of patent, ont of whose stomucha the worme creep, and coms 
a constant sense of choke. till they me vomnied op. 

The habit of drinking nope ryii water also causes other serous affectiausa. The 
waters of the Tocuutn, which wm seal places Sow over lange layers of gypauin, 
carry many 9 Of aban (eur stem, and canse pach & disposition to stoue as 14 

¥ to be found 16 apy Other part of the work.” 

What a picture lave we here of suffering from ignorance! The 
climate is lovely. About the Amazon the mean annual temperature 


is ei hty-one or eighty-two, well adapted to accommodate those whore 
wardro is scanty, Phe they suffer much and cannot learn to supply 
their wants, easily though they might, either from the vegetable or 
animal world. They prefer the rough and ready, though precariously 
useful bit of fire ;—just by the by as the ignorant and improvident in 
our own country do, 

It is to be noted with pain that the only things the poor Brazt- 
lians have received at the hands of Europenns seem to be poison, 
first in the shape of small pox, menslea, and syphilis, and secondly in 
the form of brandy. The suthor sarcastically remarks that gout is 
scarcely known as yet, as Lrandy hoa not yet spread iteslf axten- 
sively enough. The ever existing diseanes in Brazil as in all tropi- 
eal, and in in many temperate climates, are those produced by 
Malaria. So much ying vegetable matter, so mach stagnant 


rift Alte 
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water, 4¢ much sun, mfallibly produce Malana Malamo produces 
all the form: of fever of an mtermittmp o1 remittent character, thes 
1 ther train induce the diseases of tha spleen and liver which end 
in dropsy and such like We are almost mclined to suspect, with the 
translator, that the liver ¢akey refeared to ‘ue really sploen cahes 
At all eventa the description of the sufferers near tha Amazon, the 
Yupura, and the Tocantin, strongly comeides with wh it we hare our- 
selves seon near the banks of the Doab canals by Dell: and Sahurun- 
pore By the aid of Muaua the vegetable world contests the 
supremicy of the laud with man, but experience his shewn tht 
the contest 14 for the most part neither long nor doubtful, xf but skill 
and Jabour he brought to bear upon 1t itness the rucluimed fens 
of Lincolnshire and Lssex in England, and the unproved though cer- 
tenly still improvable state of our Indiin metropoks Dr Von 
Martins states the followine to be the general results of hr. obser: ations 
regauding the diveases of the Bi vali Savages — 


* Uf we now cotobine mtd one pot of view the outlines of the fying pirture which 
T have shetuivd, the fidlowug will be loind te be the esentdly chertensti 
1 Fhe Beevyhan Indian had aeatel? any dicate that belongs to bin prea aly 
@ He shares with the other clisste of the population the diseases pres ailing i te 
dirough riimate ruflnences Has system. regi ts agaist these diseases yp an imalorois 
wey to that of the Furopua only wid so liaiffescuee as muzlt be expect To dem bes 
nattral vanstiinton and the chatacteristie waits ef his rece are found in tla ditase-, 
te wloeh he 1s yaust sulyurt 
4 Jn bis Moporkngotel, aadtubsons Jand the Filvan has vo mare than die 
Furopean a sth rof the plague of alolers of thi yellow fey: of the fiaghtful potrul 
fevers of the westuf Adiien aa of the Foe medincinsas 
4 The deta mttoin ed te 1 roy and dhe small pox candes the pre utest morta 
lity and the sterlity pebetiet im bis raci s incieaed by syphilis wluich was oral 
wuknown te him 
5 We my thema asstyoe that dw race of the red roan es naturally a very Lenlthy 
one (its Iongesity well known } inet this only as deer as ated the et inse potsessul 
of 1s of counth and uot ditindad be 7 wrepe nn en iliatien 
6 Bates things lav chonged sie the wroal of the Portyguese a consiunily 
mercasiig rate of mortaluy, hay been obseised The auly race of wen garding 
whith, one can fram preveiding facta lay down #& gineral praynosns, 14 the Ameer an 
To dos propa, which prowcinees the extinction of the aed min the aborigines ul 
ct tas to Seangy oft peter 
ka TALL view 14, aaa wile b wb & @ pliulanthiaps 
stroggle has ut too woh foundation in the yaue of medicine among the rid rac for 
when Fe consis. Wie matter « litte iory, 1 bicomes quite plain dhat Hie 4Hsne 14 in 
m0 condition to diwover fon himeelf tie approprute emetics for die plrswal evils 
from which he sufirs ‘Thin agam be at, fiom Ins secu voncdlition grate bevoud 
ne reach of any benehexeal operation of the medal knowledge mirotioed lion 
Orcpe 
The practice of medica among the aborigines of Braril 1, a5 
may be supposed, m no very hitt state of mtellizence. The Doctor 
who wc Pajé us also priest, prophet, southsaya and magiciin 
Tt must be allowed however that lus errors incline to the mht sade. 
He 14 not hero im lis practice of Materia Medica. He allows nature 
some spope —~ 
“tia m the Matene Medics and Pharmakognosy of the Indium that we find the 
sungest traces of a former knowiedga = In ape man follows analogy, and thence 
ater. 


the of sgnala ediriune, of treses oommon the 
Brasiviens But it ruquites & lngber dagres of knowledge to ‘escape from these ‘hogse 
analogies, and to study the powers of remedies secording to the poarmles of miu 
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tion The remedies of the Indians require to be fully etamonrd by sucntitie pliga 
cians and itis wondefal to bow small an extent dus has been done, althongh dic 
etal] number ut educated doctors who have joue ft Brand may be sume cxiue for 
1 Agitis the traditvaa of the Iudiaus have remawed almost exinevely im the 
handa of barbers, self tanght men, aud old women, aul have never bad their truth 
thorough )y wwvestijated 

Lhroughout the whole of America the belef in the cold of bot sahen of curtain 
subatances on tie beds 1s universally prevalent Thos, bangnas aud me an. but 
Mandiocea flow and dhe Cada (Caladiom) are cold kinds of food In bke manner 
their pemedtes wae divulel inta hot and cold = Js 18 however probably an ides of 
Arabu. roedtimse imported from the Spanish peumenia, where to this day it 1s very 


wenerally entartawed 
frinks from the Anrmal dingdorm 


The Materia Medica of the Indians mw remarkable for the muober of substances 
beluogng ta the anual kingdom whieli itimclades All tht exert of tht 44m 
are to ham «ther impure wid injwneus, or pre aid cudel certain cs Wuianei 
beneben! Hee baries bomen excrement du mravent it i passed He ut 
tributes nnelean moperties to the macs of the pete te the blood und to the sat of 
the ear ani ample Gaew i L pieparing mania dhanns = lie spittle wil the time 
are also remedies in 15 e secretion of 1ysous glatids 16 asel ada cun for dk 
bites of gerpents and of large ant’ Lie hat a mreut wea of the healing virtues of 
cetain boges beaka, talon and s of partuular birds (sah at FPona Polamedea) 
He wears the teeth of the ounce dhe claws af the great autiater th: huge of the large 
nivet oystery, & mot only as ornaments, but as ales. on he nek ait hos oxen 
mites = Thoy le considers weary te teeth of da corudile a popliyla tie ayant 
the bite of peisoueus serpents and ther puadesed ted are dimok m Kater as euiLe 
for snake bites | Frou the musk; smelling fat which 1 foul im tro bage under the 
mck of the crecodie de prepuce a peewerfal remedy ageinst the hiv of dhe rattle 
make He ents pimtions of the bores of the Conus Patudosis into fir come,ed 
pieces of the leugih of an ith, be aty them oll dhyee almost bunt and they drips 
m the crocodak tat 9 ‘The pieces of bone thus prpered an bound wor snake bits, 
from which the; ar. puppet to extract all the pomon Many people of } nrepesn 
onguin have faith my tht remedy, and wear it on ther perso = the Todas enipdoy 
the Bevour of the dic: an a moet etcclent mednine im dumplanuta af dhe digestive 
organs, and the green fat of the erorad:kh 19 sed ws & Demat im wheal andes io 
aalve for wounds Cle poundid flesh of dhe blah towl (Spix Ten) split atid .omsted 
at the fre an a proter tive agamat watchoait and 15 need by woren du hada te tener 
thildtarth exuer The pounded fangy of tht rattle woke are ondtred for rule althy 
dices = live retile souke hws 1tade wl and taleut of aodis than Dorhd dionu with « 
young fowl loug enougl to make the whole of th. cousitence of a gels Lhasa mus 

of atunce is supposed to heal chrenk expt and sypluls = Lorg ots we 
bare glresily sau are exten preserved in Mfandieica flu, this ae also eonsilered to 
be good staenulants in weakness of dagestian | Pb dried aod powder stomach of Ga 
crocodile 18 used for grave) the emmall stones soni thes foatid m dhe mtestimes of that 
eninge. are weed for several diseaves and the pewdet of did fal bows, for strangury 
They stuf into canous teeth calimed tiger dlans to oun, the pean | The poutded 
ratGe of the ratde aneake whet wutrodiuced into buliow teeth, in danl a make dian drop 
out Bezoare are often brought diva fiom thie modntwues of Porn tothe plums of tho 
Amazon, and are un high repute in stomach complains Thy axl great eficery 
In dixussing swellings and ooplormag ibe unhealthy pranwetions of Round, to 
Faron’ anise fate luv 18 net the cose with the fat of the crocodsie, but aleo 
With that of ounces deer, cattle and iowls = Dhey apply it directly over tie pert, ene 
aAMmIEed, sorded eae? wid, various kinds of thatoal ur with urb The. fat of the 
olnoe Is e cla) porpose eSLreyiIUug Wore tb: nnclan woud ln 
eciaee they apply the treaily stoped than of ilogs over che part 


Articles from the Mincrad dengdom 


Pew minerals are used by the India in moduimna The Amaron stone, or Lap 
Wi (whose conntry 18 etal ariddle, like the lnstery of various pisees of stone, 
TEED shapes end poled with more or kes skill an. common over the whala of South 
Amerios) is Worn as an amok, bot ihe Indios, whom [ questioned, knew 
of it nse in diseases of the Ludneys, science, gout, and nmevem, th all 
Jeanits have in former centorice aseribed to it great effcany Pome, which some 
ttecs fosts down the rivers from the Peruvian frontier, 1¢ on aenonnt of this strange 
Property, prized and used ad an amulet, Of other minerals employed aa medeines, 
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the Indian 19 sequent d only wath salt cod Lehomerge, both an. uscd yn comolamin 

nf the alalowen. Heoikas ne da however of mepaug them by any chemical pro 

coma 3c dove net even kuow how to % parate potash from the ashes of the wood 

which le bares = Shas the low state of Indi mele me. 18 aboudantly proved ly 

thi alpuis of guy onc cheminel subsiace mm ine metene medi-n 
a 


a = * . 
General Wanagemeat ard Cure 


Th respect ta doer piactie ittesembles murh the bom t The most nul 
frat ss ordened = Sectnunn from bght and wy, and eke niletieg are enjonn dl 
The paleut wivally es motionless wad nes net by any sound betray bas suits 
ns, iinwever acute they may le Tbe doctor, wiho an vevere cases seldom quits 
the patents side often pues tough a preat meny operations wluck to the rye nf 
the a appeal only a4 deception aud poggling, batt te which both the patient 
an the funuly ere a deepiur miauing, than meets the eve 9 [luo mest i ommen 
epiration, te whieh A patent om subyerled for an intial ¢omplamt 14 that of 

MOS wot only the purt lewtid bat die whale bawly Pls preesy my yer 
formed diy the Paye wid wtoat pesevc rae and im the mest complete theme: Tie 
dork 19 offer coveted with perspnaten and takes food frum tue to te te re 
CHE Lis atte ngth = Bat dit dorible ginde of cane Often Caled dhe patient ites 
pun alike bem im uhoe The Pye wsnally commmrces with die abevted 
pait and fos an to pleas Cie eXtotties apo wml down and senerall produres 
profes: pHispirutim, ab times suming mid purgng al When thi piorea 1 
finished the patient as allowed soma drimk aad def to shep dor several ons | 
hase ser ti chotent emmpheed op seveial anes of sunke brics anil oe take 
onfasiny tie reaiarh that Chhave meser “an a futal caw of thi dungernoa wicident 
amonethit Indians, while teo athe ces one et a ahute dan the athe: of a qulatia 
mW huh the lelp of an Didaae ductor con net be peor tenuate! tata, 
Hae Went at ast acondedt way shew some Susht gaces of anaaal magiiiam thew 
her pracists boar hb rviker the charwter of wxorasms Pur priest doctor fells 
po Ge patents bed wile i artal conturiens of tue ar it the patient be ia ow bam 
THe kao the zromid, and spurts aut all hands of ¢ tories ta dre out the evil 
Tyanciple = In Bias stags dn fellowmg processes are particulaily apphewble = Spitting 
wt the putune, Famizatig kam with the large cigars, which the ~ MSL af moet of 
tlie host and carcueds, coweng the patiat with sueng enulling barbs and 
suieming him with blend olka sulsiances wloch tlie Pay ses tor sach porpows 
vary mamcin in ditt tbes Ihave alremts went that superuntual powers ae 
as uibed to certain auitidds ‘bat dans asc quid du ashes of Lowes, di are among the 
Stratize pleparatious lich the Pap employs 

Howe cousider the dreamy lite whisk the Ladin almest alwayslncs, and from which 
THMaog but the effects of die peotuot passing arouse bin —if we think of ti super 
STLitOls dead of Ga unknown powerd of nature lus few of sprite, aud lus deep rooted 
mt linatiun te feygn wit toa does oot namely mester, over some unknown 
Hughie] OWT UW Wee, —Fe ann be to Uunder.tanal the ight mw which the doctor 
ip reparde i by las pupept =H the doctor uw a selt decenved computor much move than 
B tiadty dleciver and du petit 4 rather a timid, thoughtless, possive agent than a 
stem), confiding fnenid = lo diambe ther matual relation stl] more completely, 
angst wae that it by the Pwe who understands bow to prepare powon for their 
arrovs He 14 alee y the story of the knowledge of the kindred arta 
Thins, he directs the preparation of the hne red colourmng & Caryara and Gwe 
itnapade, and goides the toybes to gather the plats which sty fi Many races 
art acquamted with certain pomcne #hivh, when tulrodnced mto the system, are rp 
powd in alouger or shorter tune to cause death ‘Tbe Paje 1 the pomsssaor of 
Secret of theme sunister arta, and i dias in some places ae au actos, pooner 
Lhew powoneus planta are y Liane, eepeoully of the fanuly of dae ae, 
parily specks uf dmaryliy From the frat, they are supposed to prepare thew most 
vimleut powons from extru te of the atalke, from the latter, by drying and preparmg 
Qe bulbs im a pecolir way MN eats of ere Dor they ar om tay alone 
atOUs practices, and labour night, WHseen Oropeani W. 
hast = tt19 universally beheved wong de Amazon soeum, that there are powsonus which, 
When introduced unto the month, m mnall quantities d sleep, produce a 

on 


o 


emking, and sertean death Bot the Indians are wubject, I vonld 
enly Teun thet 1¢ wet a powder prepared from ti spot of a bulb (an duiyrydin’) 
Which had « golden yellow 
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rolivation aud of balan, which the hfe of the red man presenta, in all its 
phases ond dev itt )«6« We muse confess tht the attempt to discover Races of 
uw ingle: hind of kuowk ge oi the rolated sud confused fate and tradutions which 
coustimie Indian wedume, has been a fedlure Heise, of in the history, the leo 
guage, the myibology end the ethyography of the rei man, we dnd only one dark 
prtiee, wel wile we cnumet ht so dark and make « state of things past by ust 
m1 eew, withont fechugs of gnef and coucern, yok we ietedietels begin to wonder, 
mr io Wak th question-——what singular catastrople has the rel iman experienred, 
m whet teartul paths of error has he wandered for thousands of years, to occupy 
now so degraded ant so lamentuble a poution ?” 


Such ere the aborigines of Branil. When we remember that the 
country 143m the hands of the Porturuese, and hava fresh in our 
recollection, the aceount of that peaple’s doings m India, us described 
In viecent mumber of the Cafeatta Ferm, we cannot wonder nt 
whit we lena of the present state of Ural. Rio de Janeiro itself 
centuries belund European cities m the comforts of civilized lia. 
Nowhere haa neture done 0 much or mun so ttle. With her colo- 
mes Portusal resolutely mtraduced the Romih religion. Jt lost none 
of ita snpersintion by the transter fiom the Western coast of Europe 
to the Eastern coast of Amenra. ‘The micluef of 1t has been propa- 
ented im @ fearfully encreasng rutio, and Brazil new stands a spectacic 
tothewokl Arropance,iguorance,mdolency must remain tll the dawa 
of cil and religious liberty. Jt 14 03 amposuble to overrate the re- 
sources uf the country n> to overstate the rehgious ingotry, the 
unlettered iguaiauce, un-ovial uanner, and aatrow policy of its 
present rule 

In concluding we must aot forget to thank the tran-lator, Dr. 
MucPhersou We are entirely sndcbted to hu» drinterestedly studi- 
ous and ~cientific tarn of mind for the perusal of thi mteresting work 
on the aborigines of Brazil. 


Justice's Manual or Suggestions for Jusisces of the Peace. 
By Ro Moeaigomery, C. 8 


We have great pleasure in noticing the above brochure, which in 
the apace of forty pages contams several vuluable suggestions to 
magistrates in their capacity of Justacea of Peace, bewdes all the 
forins necessary for the execution of warranta, neces, sure- 
tras and the like, and all the constructions and Circular Orders now 
im force ing the duties of officials in the above line. The book 
is dus to Mr. R. Montgomery of the Civil Servica, now attached to 
the North Weat Provinces, where he is well known, wa understand, 
agen active and efficient public servant, and at 16 plensing to comme- 
morate that we owe the book ttself' to reflections which occurred to 
the author when recreating himself at home on furlough. We aay 
that it is gratifying to t ink that the time apent in England by some 
of our I may thus be turned to profit ne well as to 
pleasure, and that the contemplation of institutions working in the 
totally differant sphere of an English or Irish commy may be sug- 
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gestive of linta for the fetter performance of magiaterial duties in 
Gengul. It may so Lappeu that a Civiliun, who is thoroughly 

in every reculahion relative to hiy duties as Magistrate may yet from 
residence in n district, where there are no European inhabitants save 
theusnal comniement ofthe stution, beentirely ienorant how ha should 
proceed if calla on as Justice of the Penee. To romedy this and 
give all the cuties of a Justice of tha Pence in one compendiousy 
volume, Mr. Montgumery comey forward, and we heartily recom- 
mend his little -vork te the perusal of wll these whom it most con- 
corps, Etanny be read threivh in bulf an hour any day, aud ite 
irrinwenant and style are equilly enomendable ond persparucts. 


1. The Histary of Bengal, from the firat Mahanunedan feva- 
Adon wutél the eirtaal conquest af thet cauntry by the English, 
400.0757, By Charles Stewart, Bag. My A. NS, de. de. 
Crlewtia, 1817, 


2. abdidisasn Papers ia dhe Spectator, Reprinted froin the Haa- 
Aerrifle Edition of his warks; and preceded by the Right 
flaw. LBL Macauieys Bsnay on hin Life and Writings. 
Catentin, T8474, 


“8. The Theory of Mora’ Seatiments, be. de. dy ddam Smith, 
hab. £. Caleatia, 1347, 


4. od Preatiae on Valgar and Decimal Fractions, by Johan New- 
marcel B.A, Galestta, 417. 


Ty a country like India there are manv principles found to be 
inapplicable ta the stute and circuraxtances of the people which ara 
esteemed hichly valuable in thoxe anda which have long pase 
through that “trau-ition-stata” in which we now find ourselves. 
Buch is the principle of “ Free-trade” and “ Supply aud demand” 
m the matter of education. It ix a simple fuct that a few years 
ago the people of India would not have necepted of a sound European 
educution had it been offered to them gratuitously. Now large 
numbers of our youth ghutly receive that education which is provided 
for them, and uy for it po much as defrays 2 small portion af the 
expenditure. But for a long time to come the appetite for learning will 
not ba so strong or so general as to create ita own supply. In such 
circumstances we think it would be absoluta folly to stand up for an 
abstract principle, whose spplication, however safe ond salutary in 
hoppier circumstances, would have the effect of depriving of educa- 
tion those who now seek it, and postponing itely the period 
when the principle itself may be safely applied. 

We accordingly the efforts of the Government and of various 
other bodies to provide education, either gratuitously or at rates far from 
romunerative, as worthy of all commendation, And in the same light 
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do wo esteain the efforts of the Seievol-Ziook Society, the Christian 
Schoal- Book Society, and the Goverument Coxneil of Education, 
to provide achool-books at much lower prices thax could be afforded 
by the Looksellera on the demand-aud-supply principle. Of course 
we inust be understuod now us speaking of o mere tuct that some 
books are provided ; various urticles tnd uvtices that have occurred 
in our papers render it all but superfuons to etute that os to fe books 
provided, we grevtly prefer the priuciple adopted Ly tho Christian 
Sehoul-ouk Society toe that acted ou hy the other bodies that we 
have mentioned. 

At present we have before ws the works publi-hed or adopted hy 
the Council of Edacation. They have hitherto published three works, 
and adopted one. Of Adwan Susith’> Theury of Moral Sentiments, 
Stewart's llistory of Benyrul, and Addison's Esays, it is altogether 
unnecessary for us te epeak. ‘They have long boon classien! works m 
our laneuupe 5 and it is only uecessary to say that the present reprints 
are very well got up5 aud that the value of Addisou’» Esstys ix 
greatly enhanced by Mr. Muconlays Critique, extracted from the 
Extinbargh Heriew, vid prehxed to the volume, Aly. Newmarci's 
work is an origiunl qne, not published wuler the auspices of the 
Couneil of Education, but now adopted hy them. Tt theretore clains 
our uotive as an orivinul imue of the Culentta Press. 

The treatin: is aug very wich te our likine, We still remem-, 
ber, and shall remember if we live till cur sehool-bey days be wach 
less recent than they are now, the utter loathing and disgust which 
attended cur own initintion into the practice of aritlmetieo In 
those doya the idea bud never appureutly been entertained, that boys 
had any thing to do in the leurtine of arithinetic, but to follow 
rule prescribed in the text-book. We well reneinber havingr ventured 
to nk why, in order to fiul the interest of a sum of money for 
agiven muuber of days, we were tel to “wultiply by the munber 
of daye, and by twice the rate per cent. and divide by 73,0U0." The 

uestion was remarded as u species of fae mejeste arainst the autho- 
rity of the dictatorial text-book! We esteem it 3 u matter of tlank- 
fulness that this aystem of things hua not beon introduced into India. 
By a strange anomaly the teacluuy of urithmetic wax, and we suspoct 
frequently is, even in the large nud gowl schools at heme, handed 
over to the writing-muster; ns if there were any connection between 
the merely mechanical art of ponmanship, aud the hirhly scientific 
study of the properties and powers of numbers, How this should 
have been, and still more Low it should still be permitted to be, it 
were hurd to determine ; but we think we percsive a guide-post leading 
us to the solution of the mystery in the xamc thut wax, and we sup 
iu, given to the atudy, The writine-master's duty was to teach eyp 
ing, or the merely mechanical formation of the digita by which num- 
bara are repreasnted; and by degrovs his province was extended until 
he took the whole field of arithmetic out of the hand of the mathema- 
tician, on whom it cought to liave been inalionably entailed. 
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The grentest. memt thot auch a work as tliscan possess 1% unques- 
tionably clearness. This Mr. Newmurch las in general attamed mm 4 
very considernble degree. We think it was Euler who, m preparin 
an elementary wok on Alvehio, tonk a boy of ordinary capacity nnd 
mide lum geal over the dratt of the Tainuscript 1 his presence, and 
then incorporated with the onemal text the whole of the explanations 
that were found necessary to enable hin thoroughly to cumprehend 
the several parts. Tho ponciple, if not the uetral detail of thas plan, 
qhodd be adopted by esery one who compos au educational work, 
Having caefadly reid ovar the treatwe hefme us, We have no hestation 
mi sayiig thitat well pinve a ere ut iequistion to those who are now 
learning suthmetic, aud uot les ta those wlio lave Ievned xt, 1 too 
many lave, mcrely hy rate and ile, We huow thit we should ecor- 
dinlly have hied it, had it been put ito out hinds when we first 
began to suspect the deficiency of our own withmetical education. 

Jn the cowse of ow peimval, m addition to the une number o7 
typogtaplucal cinta that att ich toatl works that are punted mi Indi, 
esperills tho contumnp figues aud suns, we dututcd a dew slips 
wlich ate faaly chargenble on the autho, and to one or tea of 
Which we sball funky call bis attention, asia omselves that he 
will as frankly recene our suguistions. 

Atp 42 we lave the followme-~- 

“ DLFINITION.—The greateat common mersire of two 01 more pro 

numbers ys the cieatest number winch  contamed in each 
of the propmed numbers an exact uumber of times without a 
remainder. 

« Car.—It uf two or more proposed numbers one contam each 
of the others an exact number of tumes; that number wluch con- 
tains cach of the others, 1 of course the gieatest commun measure 
af all the proposed number. ” 

Je ia scarcely necesaly to stite thut this corollary 1 quite errone- 
aus; the number in question being, not the greatia’ common wt deare, 
bat the fast common muttiph, of the propored numbers, 

At p. 44 we live following stutement — 

“Qn the muliphtestion of vulear fraction by a whole number. The 
‘ fractional nrultipbemd must be a concrete quantity, and the mtezral 
‘ multipher an abstract wumber.” 

Now in ell multrpheation the one fuctor mi-t be an abstract uim- 
ber and the other a concrete qnautity ; but we do not know why the 
fractional multaplteand may uot a5 well be the alstiact number, aud 
the integral multapher the conerete quantity. We would therefoie 
subimt that the nhovo quoted senteace would be rendered tore aecu- 
tnte by the addition of the words, “er mee cerad,” on others of the 
hhe mipoit. 

Altogether we may be allowed to sry that wo think the matter 
would bove been conaderably samphfied had the author taken 
shghtly modified view of the nature of u fraction, aud hut repre- 
‘euted it aa in every cusa 8 mere mdieation of the operation of diyi- 


é 
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sion. This we thunk ia the simplest notion we can have of a fraction, 
and haa the advantage of beng apphcable equally te thove fractions 
which represent concrete quantities, and those which represent mere 
ratios. 


Upon the whole we have no hesitation m pronounemg the work 
before ua to ba a really good book, and one fitted m no snell degree 
to ba useful to acholary and teachers, and to all, a4 we hove asd, who 
wish to remedy the defecta of theu early aducation. 


The Fast India Caleulator’s Manual; or a series of Arithmetical 
Cairulations on a Novel System ; dlustrated by examples ; with 
less than one-fourth the usual labour. Adapted to yener al use, 
especially to the ordinary purposes of business.—By HH. A. 
Anott: (late Secretary to the West of Englund Bank, Bristol, 
and formerly Head Accountant to the Herefordshire Banking 
Company, Hereford.) Calcutta, 1847, price 16 Rs. 


Tas 1 a book of no small pretension. The Author in Ins preface 
quotes Plato and “ A Pythagorean,” and speaks of li» labor ava 
“phulosoplical ~peculationu.” We should have been very g]id had 
we heen able to bear him out mt ins opmion of its ments, hut wrth 
all dewra to discover that plolosephy fins not, Astrea-bhe, taken her, 
fight from our Palatal city, we must acknowledse that we lave 
not been able to trace her lurking in the Caleulater's Manual, 

Tt19 but far to the author to test nx system by the oxamplo that 
himself selects as the perfection of it. Tu lus preface he says— 

“The author particalarty woold here notice biva process fon dividing by 15 (eee Sec 
d, page 15) as bean extremely pimple— 

Exaroph, 
7242-1- 14 
ral (2 

a4t—l* 
42-19 


“He will ont pretend to sinte, im this age of seience dist Drocemes—mith lew et- 
pense of fygar. and tronble—s ill nut he invented, bent he canmot cont erve any radar 
yodthode then thos recommended iw dus treaties ” 


Now on turnmp to Sec. 4, p. 13 (not 15) we find the method in 
question thus set forth— 


ey dade by 1 —Cut off dhe unstin the dividend, which will be the unit in dhe 
remainde:, then dedact cue turd, andof there be a remumuier, 2¢ will etand for the 
tena 2 he rememier 
Nok to he corefelly obs rred reaprthiag vemarnders 
From etd indoding 0 to 9, no alration required, 
10 to 14, the unit of the lesser Lne most be onereased by 1 
before sUbtrachon. 
For 16 there will be no retnuader 
Prom and miludug 14 to 14 take the difference between uf and 15 fur the somainelor. 
2) te 20 dito aml imerceve the att of tho lesser imo by } 
ma before." 
ahofy 


hu * Nore Adil ] to the anit according to role. 
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Now to our humble thinking this method, so far from being the 
simplest that oan be invented, is ebout ax complicated as can well 
be imagined In the first place, there are few practised calculators 
wlto cannot divide by 15, or indeed any number under 20, by in-pec- 
tion, or ax it ix called in the ordinary arithmetical books, by shord 
dirixion ; and surely this ix vastly vinpler and shorter than our author's 
method. Then aguin there is no calculator who does not know that 
& thirtieth part of a number subtracted from its tenth part gives iss 
fifteentl part; and this is all that our author’s rule tella us. Tut 
the rule regarding remaiuders bs so involyed, even when it ix under. 
Ftoodl, (end sa stated in the Manual it is not very easily understand), 
that the trouble of recalling it te miud would Le ill compensated by 
the advantage of it. 

Gur remarks on this method, elected by the author hinself us the 
moxt favorable specimen of lis work, are equally gpplicable to the 
remainder of its contents. An intelligent culeulator doea not want 
it, and an unintelligent one will be far sefor ond leas liable to error in 
followin the ordinary metlioils. 

One word by the way on Arithmeticn! treatises generally, The 
time has surely come, when 2de/es, un distinguished from fleaeren, 
phowld be utterly banished from such treatives, Surely it would have 
been far better, recurring to the method alluded to, if the auther 
kad stunted it thua, “subtract a thirtieth part of the dividend frum 
ita tenth part.” ‘This every one could have understoud ; ad it woul 
have iuvedved in it the sulstance, not only uf the rule, but of the 
clunay note also. Altogether we must suy tliat Mr. Knott's work 
contrasts very unfavorably with tliat of Mr. Newmareh, which form- 
ed the subject of the notion immediately preceding the present. 


The utility of the Aristoteliaa Lngic ; or the Remarks of Baron, 
Locke, Reid and Stewa:t on that aubject considered ; being the 
substance of three Lectures delivered fo the Senior Studeuts of 
the Hindu College, Calentta ; by William Anighton, MBAS, 

‘ating Professor of Literature in that Institution, $c. &e. 
Putt, 1857 


Ir ia not with the view of minutely criticizing this work—thonel: 
there are some puseages in it fairly open to friendly criticimm—thut 
we introduce it among our Miscelluneous Notices. It is rather to 
hail ita appenrance as the indication of reas in aw right direction, 
For many a year, neither Logic nor Mora Philosophy, nor Mental 
Philosophy, nor Political Boonemy formed any of the systematic 
course of study inthe Hindu College. English Liternture,—meun- 
ing by that little else than History and Poetry—nppearrd to consti- 
tute the main staple of instruction. The science of Mathematics, 
under so competent a scholar ae the late Dr. John Tytler, bad some 
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justice done to it; but te Natural Plilosoply, m ats various depart- 
ments, sldom was adequate attention purd. Uf late years, things buve 
been very much mending. Marked defirienica have been gradually, 
to a larger or «maller extent, supplied. Fresh sigour has been thrown 
mto some of the older atudies, wlule new topes of instruction have 
heen wisely and judicionsly added =Amono-t the latfer we reckon 
the stady of Logic. On Mi. Kmghton, it devolved as a part of las regu- 
lar duty to lecture upon it. Now iti well known thit ayamst the 
science of Logic + wows heavy charges live been brought by modern 
writers of the lighest icputation m the doman of Plulosoply, such 
os Thown, Locke, Rend and Stewat And Mr. Kiaehton, bang 
found that the wartings of these celeln ited author were & coutiuaalls 
in the hand. of the students of the Guvenunent (College,” without 
their “having any thing betwe thom wm the way of refutation of the 
reiterated charges” piretamed against the scence which if was Ins 
duty to etpound, he very properly resolked to supply this want by 
wilting out and pubbsling his vindicatory Lectures, “ at the quest 
of some of the Students to whom they were otmmully delivered” 
Hence the ormin of the present puble ition 

In rrovecnting lus task—wluch, on the whole, he docs with consi 
derable tact and judgment—he las liracly availed Jnroself, ay he 
plunly tells us in has prefice, of the remarks of distingiashed Logic 
ang, expecuuly of Whately and Bill “ Whenever,” 425+ he, «J 
could discover any thing bearing upon the pot at mune, m tle wr- 
tings of these author., [ have i. aiably adopted it, senuble that by 
puttiue their thourhts mto word. of my own, T night weaken then 
force, but could add notlung to then woght or lucdaes, Tlas then 
must be my excuse for the laze quantity of quotations, which will be 
found im the tollowing page. ” 

The preit wim of the author 13 to shew that all the charges ap 1m-t 
the science of Logic are, o1 ought to be, levelled at the aiaw and not 
the noht or lemitumate ae of it. In this attempt he 15 quite suctess- 
tul. Indeed we have little doubt that a gre it deal of the dssparapmge 
lang uape employed towards at by many (nument writers ought, in 
futrnesa and candour, to be uuderstood as solely orcineily applienble to 
its abuse or preatly eraggeratid pretensions and claims And mn the 
Ji st exposure of gigantic but long venerated crror, there 15 the same 
tendency, aa in the discovery of flagrant ampostme or danng fraud, 
to rush into the opposite extreme ofindicrimmate censure. That 
there 13 buch o thing o4 4 rational and useful lomo it were preposte- 
rous, in unqualified terms, to deny. But that any logx 1 competent 
for all purposes it were equall preposterous, in unqualified terins, to 
awert. On thus subject fs er of modern Phiowphy appears, 
with ins wonted penetrating sapamty and sense of esputy, to have lit 
the precise powt with reference ake to its utility and mutility, when 
tm ius great wok “ J Augmentin See atrarwm," lio thos writes — 
‘ Thows who recommend logic a4 the hevt und surest instrument for 
unproving the sciences, very justly oleerve that the understanding lett 
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to itself, ought always to be suspected. Dut here the remedy is 
ucither erual to the disease nor approved. For, though the Logic in 
waar mony by properly applied in ciré? affnirs, and the ards that arc 
foundorl in discourse and opinion ; yet it yy no means reaches the 
evbtilty of nature.” In other words keep logic within its proper pro- 
vines ; restrict it to the ratiocinative processes connected with all the 
mental, moral and economic sciences ;—and its application will be le- 
yitimate, und the advantages thence aecraing wold und lusting, But, 
oxtond it bevond its proper province ; apply it to the investigation of 
vature aid the improvemeut of the physical sciences ; and it will soon 
be found incommensurate und inept. In thiv latter department the 
logic of ineduetion ix the ouly logic tlat can prove adequate or 
sucecssful, 

That the Students of the TIindu Collega should be disciplined by 
the varied cxercises of a sound wnod manly lovie, ia uy consummation 
which wust be eardinlly hailed by every friend of native improve- 
ment, Such a course, vigoromiy and systematically purened, would 
tend to put to fight those inevherencies saul crndities which thev are 
ep often ape to Mmistuke for argument aml comcentive reasoning. 
More particularly, if browelit to leur ou the enormous funily of self 
bleutiny prejudices, or the “idols” of Lord Bacon, so a effectually to 
expe and demolish then, the woy would be nully prepared for the 
trnaph of limility aver intlated self-couceit, of sober sense over 
effrontery und pedantry, of soul-clevating truth over soul-destroying 
error. 


Up the Hed Sea nnd down the Nile, in 1839, Loaden, U1). 


We are indebted to the author of this uupretendiny little volume 
for a couple of lwurs’ very plewant reading. Wa uotice it chiefly 
with the view of guarding our readers agninst the mistuke, inte 
which from its title they might probably full, of coufoundine it with 
those “ guide-bouks jor the eeeriand route,” which have little or no 
interest for uny but there who ure cither ubout to procecd upon, ‘br 
those who hive just accompliabed, that route. The suthor—whe 
prives us no other due tu lis desiguation than by apeaking of his wife 
us Mors. C., and by occasionally using somewhat technical Iangunge 
when speuking on medical subjects—but whom we understand to 
a highly reapucted member of the Bengal Medical Servicc,—encoun- 
tered very different scenes fiom those that may be caleulated on by 
the passengors of the Percersor, the Bentinck, or the Haddington. 
ile loft Bomhay on bond of an Arab Ship carrying British colore. 
The skipper thoreof, though disposed to talk lurge when the ship 
could take cure of Lerself, wus pertectly incompetent to conduct her 
throurh n difficult und daugerous navigation. Ie durst not stand out 
to seu where thera was soa into which to stoud, and in many parta 
of hia voyage thera was no #ea-room. The conaognence of course . 
was, that he wns perpetually among, and repeatedly upon, rocks and 
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ahowla, getting into anchorages by some indescribable means, and not 
able to ret out of them “ we may” Tt will be at ouce seen that the 
details of such a voyage must be os different from those of aua of the 
trips of the steamers of which we are ru justly proud, aa the pilgri- 
maya of Jounie Deana wa different from thut of the denizen of 
the Modern Athens of 1831), who hurries over his breukfant in Moray 
Tlace, that he may be in time for his encagement te dinner in 
BTAVE Square, 

Dr. (. aw as much of if in the course of his trip no atight 
have well furnished the mateiul. tor a larga hook; und we mistake 
eveatly if la woukl not lie made a very interesting one gut of 
Jus maternds. ut in the httle volume before us he coutines himself 
to mere jotting copied verbatim from entries made in lis note-hook 
ot the time. We wish be lad not been quite so brief, 13 we are sure 
that having seen so much of the world a. be hos, having both the 
eye to ace what 14 hefure lim and the mind to feel and wunlyge it, 
he woul have produced a book both pleasing and valuable. As it 
in, eo lies our thanks for whot le has done, 

We cannot do better than present a apecimen selected tt run- 

* dnother effort to reach the port in yew, with the wid I:ght and fay: dnt, at die 
tht muipent of pesiig Chiough the pares pase shoch fois ihe only ees 
fins on * Wall pea? —the mck On enter sade withio a Slaps Jeugel—the Inight 
eutnl sting Hlerunigte the pale meen water oD liter; 1 siden baumne a periet 
Cui! Que sill bont wo geut 4 bead with a rope atus led to tie how of PHY, 
THRinkwageabl, vessel, an die hope of rewiring sou slghl assstawie = The breathless 
saspeuse with wlock the nett ies monte. were pues, cau be ceagmed only by per- 
sows Pam sainations sonealat stair. Alot righ tcepitds, the ship at length 
Resed an Aw thas didictlts poet, * Late,” as the towu a cal wee Wear), 
qypraaiiied. The aspect of this plte—ablont tomy tiles frou & Medaw"—is 
Mtge om A ea wR De boaldns are comstiected of pyuleeprete aod other 
rola, and ¢onsistaf dv Aat-eoeted plnces, an the runtst of whith, close in se 
water's elue, stands dhe iow s honse, de hngmeshed wbove all athe by wa upper 
toy Walls, greats dblapulatel op seme plac 4 suo the wins Acay the contee 


ef which, a manavat rises 10 dhe howredest isle of archuitecune. Rome aguat-looking 
Baobiols with eit seus, ge 2 signlor eAe t to tho wtpert. 


The baron, ote atiamend, wast be ven secure Teas appoached dh an inet 
neg «mile in Wi au extended shevt of preen teuuelicent water Ayraing 
out ot ener ade. Thow ena fat ioc i covered by the pea a foat oF tro do depth, 
for w¢ousulerable distance, wad it bem che bright sun gleaming over ihe even sur: 
Jae af salute coral, thinky overspieod wilh water, dhat bues 20 exceeding]; Leantifnt 
are prgee A pittiresqne Range af inonutuins temumates che daiant landsoape. 
The mative veeseda in preat nombers lie close onder the walla of the tewn, end oor 
BLipr 1S anCliowes) weer thew.” 

The exhsuntion of our space compels us te stop. We must not, 
however, omit to mention, aa a pleasing feature in the book, the con- 
stant reference that ia made to the providential care of Him who 
watches over the falling sparrow haara the ery of tle raven'’s 
brood, and who “ keep bones of his people, that uot one of 


them ia broken.” a 
ho 10 
Tn di the good and il daar cbequer life 
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. Fivo Yeers in the East, hy R.N. Hutton, 2 Vols. Lon- 


don, Longman noid Co, 1817 $b. 


. Poems by Geurge Powell Thomas, Captain Bengal Army, 


Author of * Views of Simla." London, Simth, Eldor 
and Go 18417 . tb. 


| Reul Life in India, London, Houlston and Stoneman, 
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. Travels of Lady Hester Stanhopo; forming the com- 


pletion of her Memoirs. Narrated by her Physician, 
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Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess, written. by herself, 

and translated into English, 2 vols. London, idd44 #8. 
Irby and Mangles’ Travels in the Moly Land, (Mur- 

rays Culonial and Home Library.) ndon, 1844 ~~ b. 
The Atheneum. London, March 27, 1817 , .  €b, 
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ERRATA IN No. XIV. 


a 


ABtTiCLE—" Political Agency w the Bast.” 


Page 208, 15 lines from bottom, for “ their officers,” read “ ofher officers." 


=—_ 


I 


207, line 11, for “ Heratio mission,” read “ Heraii mission.” 

500, line 3, for personification an Affghan political,” read  personifloation of an 
Afighan politcal.” 

307, line’) 4 from tha bottom, for “ charsoter of bia company,” read “ character 
of his cowniry.” 

$12, line 4 from the bottom, for “even bore testimony,” read “ ever bore test- 
mony." 

AaticLa—* Bir Elyok Fapey.” 


450, line 24, for * our bistoriane of India are so many dull mowuments," reed 
“ our Aisforize of India,” &e. 

451, line $1, for “ these ware not,” read " there were not” 

459, line 4, for “ friend,” read “friends,” and for “it will be expected,” read 
@ it will be objected.” 

4G4, for “ paternal teare” read “ fraternal tears.” 

476, line 0, for “ contains nothing," read “ conden nothing.” 

483, line 7, for “the petition eet forth bus case,” read “the petitioner pet forth 
hig ease.” 

484, line 6, for “ well known Horatian he adiressed,” read “ well known Hors- 
tian ode addressed.” 

491, line 90, for “Then she brought an ation,’ read “ There sho brought an 
action.” 

63, Lne 4, for “ hia own asaalants,” read “ bis old assailants.” 

line 15 from the bottam, for “ we contradict,” rend “we confradicted." 


IN No. XVI. 
Aatiotu—" Lord Hardinge’s dénusutrahon." 
461, line 14, for “ nine Deputy-Governors,” reed “ seven Governors.” 


